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Page  S2.  line  19.  /^  idM  read  ideaL 

94k.  fir  royil  ctlrinBt  opened,  &&  as  a  letoenee,  read  Ijudlow,  voL  i. 

p.  156. 
100.  line  17.  dde  not. 

108.  line  20.  fir  Loud  Goring  read  Gokmel,  son  of  Lord  Goring. 
126.  note,  line  2,  fir  eoOeet  read  ooUate. 

Une  Sy  4  le^ify  the  panctnation  thus,  **  niged  bybim  then,  used/* 
fto. 
1S7.  line  18.  /w  Queen  Maiy,  shoold,  read  Queen  Maiy,  lA«y  ihoald. 
165.  note,  line  7.  ibr  princes  read  prinoe, 
173.  line  19.  fir  diould  entiidy,  lead  they  Ounid  enttidy. 
174b  line  20.  fir  bill  in  fkvoor  of,  rvod  oomniisrion  to. 
Sll«  note,  line  22.  dde  noi, 
386.  line  20.  fir  CSiester  read  Chichester. 
392*  Une  9.  fir  poxsuers  read  supporters 
ill*  note,  line  4.  fir  wrath  read  wealth. 
440.  line  17.  fir  waa  read  were. 
445.  line  2.  in  punctuation,  make  a  comnift  after  men. 
•     458.  line  20.  fir  Oiarlei  he  read  him  Charies. 

498.  line  20.  fir  appointments  read  appointment. 

499.  note,  line  10.  fir  vigour  read  rigour. 
542.  line  6.  dde  teAo. 

S63.  note,  line  17.  fir  diflicnlt  read  diffeicnt. 
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The  calling  of  the  last  parliament,  which  was  soStirteortbe 
prematurely  terminated,  had  difiused  general  satis-mecdngoc 
faction,  as  the  precursor  of  a  better  system  j  butp^^JJSit. 
wise  men  perceived  that  matters  had  not  yet  arriv- 
ed at  the  crisis  when  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  be  effectually  exerted  against  that  hor- 
rid train  of  evils  which  the  kingdom  had  so  long 
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groaned  under ;  and  the  people  at  large,  though 
they  hoped  much  from  a  constitutional  assembly, 
had  been  too  greatly  dispirited  by  oppression  to 
feel  confident  of  its  power.  The  influence  of  the 
crown,  therefore,  together  with  that  of  the  great 
families  attached  to  arbitrary  principles,  operated 
considerably  in  Sections ;  while,  of  those  returned 
as  members  on  more  independent  grounds,  and  who 
had  not  yet  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  adminis- 
tration, there  were  many  who  were  politicly  in^ 
clined  not  to  forfeit  their  chance  of  preferment 
from  a  system  which  they  deemed  it  impossible  to 
controul.  On  the  other  hand,  prudence  dictated 
to  the  most  public-spirited  the  propriety  of  pre« 
fierving  a  tone  of  moderation,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  reclaim  the  monarch,  and,  at  all  events,  to  avoid 
affordiqg  him  a  pretext  with  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  subjects,  for  hunying  matters  to  an  ex- 
treiaity  which,  however  it  might  end,  must,  in  the 
iateriflti,  be  productive  of  national  calamities.  The 
ODUfBe  <^  elections  even  th^n,  however,  so  disap- 
pointed Charles  and  his  ministers,  that  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  previous  to  the  meeting  oi  that 
parliament,  predicted,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicei}ter,  that  it  would  be  short-lived,  as  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  executive  *•    But  all  saw 

*  Sidney^  State  Papers,  yol.  ii.  p.  $41.  He  writei,  19th  M«rchj 
16S9-4S.  '*  The  dections  lihat  are  generally  made  of  knights  and  hur« 
geMCB  in  tfais  kuigdeiae>  givas  us  caiue  lo  fern  that  Ihe  parliaflient 
Ifillnot  nttlong;  fersuohaa  haue  dependaaoe  upon  the ooan^  are 
in  dinem  places  refused ;  and  the  most  refrectarie  persons  chosen." 
|>oes  not  this  prove  that  Sir  H.  Vane  and  Herhert  were  not  singular. 
jB  tUr  e^piniim  of  that  pariiament  ? 
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now,  that^  from  tibe  neoontiM  of  the  priace^  this 
paFliameot  could  not  be  ignominioudj  disaolvedl 
like  the  four  pteeeding  i  and  proportiomUjr  strong 
was  their  confidence  in  hftving  at  length  found  a 
xeoMdyr  for  all  tbetr  grievances*  The  inflaeBtte  of 
the  executive  in  elections  was  therefore  vastly 
diminished  *  •  The  sdfisfaly  caotious  laid  aside 
their  interested  prudence  with  the  chsi^  of  times; 
and  the  patriotic  struck  up  iqpon  a  bolder  key : 
There  waa  even  another  clasa  whoy  though  they 
had  fiarmerly  truckled  to  power,  now  manfully  de- 
dansed  against  the  infrmgementa  of  public  lif^ads. 
Of  the  last,  the  most  conapiciious  was  Mr.  Hyde, 
afterwarda  the  fiinioiis  Lord  Clarendon,  who  does 
not  scnqde  to  inform  us^  in  hia  history  of  his  own 
life,  that  dming  the  disoontinuance  of  partiamenls, 
be  had  so  gained  the  patronage  of  Land  and  otiHr 
ministers,  that  their  countenance  ptocnctd  him 
high  respect  from  the  judges  in  the  courts,  at  West- 
arinster— «a  circumstance  which,  having  been,  gen- 
erally remariEed,  broc^t  Urn  great  prafessioiial 
practice  f .  This  noble  historian  endeavours,  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  to  depreciake  certain  kwyess 
who  rose  ta  eminence  during  the  ensuing  civil 
broils,  by  alleging  that  tbey  had  been  previoosly 
tittle  heard  of  inldie  professrioa^  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  accounts  fi>r  his  own  success,  defeats 
the  effinrts  of  his  remarks  upon  others  in  the  same 

*  Hardwidce'a  Stete  Papen>  voL  li.  p.  19<X  doMBdon's  SlMe 
Papers,  toL  ii.  p.  131.  as  to  the  interfeKnoe  of  goyerament.  The 
coarse  of  ihe  Sections  is  complained  of  in  Ae  Eikon.  Whitelodce^  p.  37. 

t  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  31.  60-1. 
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line,  and  must  leave  small  room  for  doubt  in  any 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  it  is  more  creditable  to 
the  memory  of  those  whom  he  undervalues  for  their 
want  of  success,  that  they  were  little  known,  than 
to  his,  that  the  sworn  guardians  of  the  law  favour- 
ed him  as  the  creature  of  Laud,  for  the  purpose  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  that  meddling  priest 
and  his  coadjutors. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  awful  crisis  at 
which  this  parliament  met.  The  invasions  of  li- 
berty had  .been  as  avowed  as  they  were  profligate; 
the  very  semblance  of  justice,  which  is  at  least  an 
homage  to  law,  as  hypocrisy  is  to  virtue,  had  been 
despised ;  despotism  unmasked  having  raged  in  all 
its  deformity.  The  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in 
the  senate  had  not  only  been  attended  with  the 
most  disgraceful  dissolutions,  but  been  visited  with 
terrible  penalties  in  the  persons  of  its  members ; 
while  the  determination  had  been  formed  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  legislature-— a  determina- 
tion from  which  an  unforeseen  necessity  alone  had 
obliged  the  prince  to  depart :  The  pulpit^  by  the 
very  royal  injunctions,  the  council  table,  the 
bench,  bad  all  been  polluted  with  the  disclosure, 
and  the  two  last,  with  the  practice  also,  of  princi- 
ples subversive  of  every  thing  valuable  in  civil  in- 
stitutions :  Industry  had  been  so  suspended,  by 
destructive  monopolies  and  arbitrary  impositions, 
with  other  illegal  proceedings,  that  a  portion  even 
of  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth,  the  staple 
of  England,  had  emigrated  with  their  capital  to  the 
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Continent  *  :  While  the  rights  of  property  had  been 
so  violated,  that  it  was  well  observed  in  parliament 
that  the  people  had  become  tenants  at  will.    Nor 
was  it  a  small  aggravation^  that  the  money  despoti- 
cally wrung  from  the  community,  instead  of  being 
conveyed  into  the  treasury,  went  to  enrich  indivi- 
dual   favourities.      Illegal,    unheard-of  cruel  im- 
prisonments, and  inhuman  corporal  punishments, 
^  fl^gg^Qgt  cropping  the  ears,  slitting  the  nose, 
and  branding  the  face,  had  been  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  arbitrary  courts  against  men  of  rank 
and  learning.     The  established  religion  had  been 
nearly  subverted  for  the  pageantry  of  the  Romish 
superstition,   while  the  impugners  of  audacious 
novelties  had  been  exposed  to  the  tyrannical  ven- 
geance of  arbitrary  courts,  which  set  no  limits 
to  their  punishments.    Nay,  even  those  who  pre- 
ferred to  seek  a  habitation  in  the  then  dreary  and 
savage  climes  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  living  un- 
der a  state  of  civil  and  religious  slavery  at  home, 
were  interdicted  from  this  last  resort,  while  mea- 
sures were  prepared  to  bring  the  American  set- 
tlements under  the  same  yoke  with  the  mother 
country.    The  clergy  had,  under  the  rojral  coun- 
tenance, assumed,  in  convocation,  legislative  pow- 
ers, and  even  imposed  on  the  general  bocly,  taxes 
which  were  exigible  under  severe  penalties.     They 
had  affected  to  be  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
and  even  endeavoured  to  have  themselves  exempt- 
ed from  ordinary  jurisdiction  j  while,  by  their  ille- 

•  Gobbet's  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  643.  655.  Old  ditto,  vol.  ix.  p.  «7. 
«5. 
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gal  ^oatt^  tbej  had  spread  general  dismay :  Laud 
had  alnofll:  assumed  the  style  as  wdl  as  the  powers 
erf*  the  Pope. 

Such  was  die  state  of  affiurs  in  £ng)and ;  but 
had  all  these  grievances  been  insufficient  to  rouse 
that  people  into  a  proper  sense  of  their  condition, 
and  ef  the  incalculal>le  misery  which  would  ne* 
cessarily  flow  from  the  present  unconstitutionai 
system,  the  measures  lately  pursued  against  the 
Scots,  and  the  policy  of  Strafforde  in  Ireland,  must 
have  satisfied  them,  that  if  they  did  not  embrace 
<iie  present  o^Mxtunity  for  redressing  their  wrongs, 
all  that  tliey  valued  in  their  religious  or  civil  insti- 
tutions, would  prohMy  be  lost  for  ever.  In  Scot- 
land, Chaiies  had  openly  tried  to  overturn  every 
thing  civil  and  rdigious  which  the  people  most 
v^ierated,  and  had  branded  resistance  to  such 
unhallowed  measures  as  the  most  unnatural  rebel- 
lion,"*-^  reA^ellion  which  he  delegated  powers  to 
crush  with  fire  and  sword,  declaring,  in  ihe  stub- 
bornness of  pride,  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
submit  to  the  demands  of  his  subjects,-*^emaods 
which  merely  imported  arecalmentof  innovations 
upon  the  established  worship  and  laws.  Nor  had 
he  a  colour  for  the  apology  usually  resorted  to, 
and  which  he  availed  himself  of  on  other  occa- 
sions, that  he  consulted  the  genwal  wish  against 
the  factious  inclinations  <^  the  few,  who  raised 
a  clamour  under  that  pretext,  to  embroil  civil  af- 
iairs ;  for  he  did  not  hesitate  privatdy  to  express 
his  conviction,  that  his  measures  were  fraught  with 
the  ruin  of  his  people.  In  Ireland,  the  admini- 
stration of  Strafibrde  had  kindled  an  hostility  to 
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the  goveramenty  and  a  personal  abhorrence  of  him* 
self,  almost  unparalleled  in  history. 

While  such  was  the  posture  of  a£&ir8»  one  coidd 
scarcely  have  anticipated  the  following  language^ 
even  from  Mn  Hume :  **  The  grievances  which 
tended  chiefly  to  inflame  the  parliament  and  nar 
tion,  especially  the  Utter,  were  the  surplice»  the 
rails  placed  about  the  altar,  the  bows  exacted  on 
approaching  it,  the  liturgy,  the  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath,  embroidered  copes,  lawn  sleeves^  the  use  of 
the  ring  in  marriage^  and  of  the  cross  in  baptism. 
On  account  of  these,"  continues  he,  *'  were  the 
popular  leaders  content  to  throw  the  government 
into  convulsions ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  age 
and  of  this  island,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  disorders  in  Scotland  entirely^  and  those  in 
England  mostly,  proceeded  from  so  mean  and 
contemptible  an  origin/'  How  far  this  view  of 
facts  18  correct  the  reader  must  by  th^  time  be 
prepared  to  determine ;  but  the  pas»^e,  and  it  is 
only  a  specimen  of  this  author's  manner,  ia  surely 
as  remote  from  philosophical  liberality  as  from 
truth*  Aware  that  the  attempt  to  justify  the 
monarch  for  endeavouring  to  impose  popery  upon 
the  nation,  would  never  be  listened  to  with  pa- 
tience, the  histcMian  generally  ridicules  the  im* 
puted  purpose  as  asensdessclamour»  and  probably 
means  to  convey,  in  this  pasaagew  that  th«  innova* 
tions  introduced  were  altogether  iminifiovtant. 
But  he  forgets  that  if  it  were  dis^aeeful  in  the 
nation  to  be  so  appalled  with  such  mean  and  oqbc 
temptible  innovations,  it  betrayed,  «ven  iaa  religiaua 
view,  a  much  greater  want  of  good  sense  in  Charlei 
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and  his  advisers,  whose  cause  he  advocates,  to  at- 
tach such  consequence  to  them  as  not  only  to 
impose  them  under  severities  revolting  to  humani- 
ty, but  at  the  hazard  of  a  convulsion  ;  for  there 
is  a  mighty  difierence  between  the  case  of  a  people 
who  merely  adhere  to  the  established  worship, 
against  the  wish  of  their  monarch,  who  has  no 
right  to  dictate  to  them,  and  that  of  a  king,  who, 
in  despite  of  the  laws,  abuses  the  power  entrusted 
to  him,  in  order  to  force  his  subjects  into  the 
adoption  of  his  peculiar  tenets.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  alleged,  that  Charles  was  endowed 
with  too  much  good  sense  to  be  the  slave  of  such 
contemptible  supei*stition,  then  the  historian  en- 
tirely overlooks,  that  the  conduct  of  the  prince 
assumes,  in  that  case,  the  character  of  the  blackest 
depravity,  in  wantonly  inflicting  the  most  hideous 
punishments  for  disobedience  to  his  capricious 
commands,  and  exposing  the  kingdom  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  convulsion,  for  an  object  which  he  con- 
sidered  intrinsically  unimportant.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  people,  even  though  they  had 
regarded  the  innovations  as  abstractly  trivial,  would 
have  shewn  themselves  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
political  privileges,  had  they  not  resisted  changes 
thus  tyrannically  obtruded ;  since  the  introduction 
of  them,  with  such  penalties,  imported  powers  in 
the  throne  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  most  despotical  monarchs 
have  commonly  the  good  sense  to  know  that  the 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  established  religion, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  would  shake  their 
thrones.    It  was  vain  for  Mr.  Hume,  however,  to 
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reprraent  the  innovations  as  so  unimportant ;  even 
those  which  he  enumerates  were  abhorred  by  the 
people,  not  as  merely  ceremonial,  but  as  indicative 
both  of  greater  changes,  and  of  substantial  altera- 
tions in  faith ;  and  this  was  questionless  the  object 
with  which  they  were  introduced.  The  historian 
himself  elsewhere  takes  nearly  the  same  view,  in- 
forming  us,  that  "  not  only  the  discontented  puri- 
tans believed  the  church  of  England  to  be  relapsing 
fast  into  the  Romish  £(uperstition,  but  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  itself  entertained  hopes  of  regain- 
ing its  authority  in  this  island."  "  And,"  says  he, 
"  it  must  be  confessed,  that  though  Laud  deserved 
not  the  appellation  of  a  Papist,  the  genius  of  his 
religion  was,  though  in  a  less  degree,  th£'  same 
with  that  of  the  Romish :  The  same  profound  re- 
spect  was  exacted  to  the  sacerdotal  character,  the 
same  submission  required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees 
of  synods  and  councils,  the  same  pomp  and  cere- 
mony were  affected  in  worship,  and  the  same  super- 
stitious regard  to  days,  postures,  meats,  and  vest- 
ments." It  was  not  the  name  of  Popery  that  the 
people  disliked,  but  the  thing ;  and  with  regard  to 
Laud,  it  was  well  remarked  in  parliament,  that  a 
pope  at  Rome  was  less  intolerable  than  one  at 
Lambeth.  It  would  have  afforded  some,  though  a 
very  inadequate,  apology  for  this  prince,  that  he 
was  actuated  by  mistaken  notions  of  religious  duty ; 
but  it  is,  unfortunately,  demonstrable,  from  his  own 
correspondence,  that  his  object  was  merely  to  assi- 
milate the  faith  and  worship  to  those  of  despotical 
countries,  that  they  might  operate  in  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  same  civil  subjection.    With- 
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out  the  prevalence  of  such  superstition,  he  conceiv- 
ed it  impossible  to  subjugate  his  people,  and  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  fond  object  of  his  wisheSi  hel 
did  what  no  prudent  despot  ever  attempted,  at- 
tacked all  that  the  community  venerated*  and  thus 
kindled  a  flame  which  was  necessarily  directed 
against  that  usurped  prerogative  which  imposed  in<« 
novations.  By  his  absurd  and  wicked  policy,  there- 
fore, he  roused  into  an  enemy  that  religious  feel- 
ing which,  in  these  measures,  he  insidiously  aimed 
at  converting  into  a  necessary  ally  of  arbitrary 
power.  Aware  that  he  stood  by  public  opinion, 
he  yet,  in  the  chimerical  hope  of  substituting  sen- 
timents more  favourable  to  his  pretensions,  lost 
that  support  of  the  throne,  by  insulting  as  well  as 
violating  all  that  the  people  esteemed  most  sacred. 
All  the  religious  innovations  which,  as  we  have 
shewn,  were,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hume's  sneers,  of  the 
most  aggravated  nature,  and  were  also  the  pre- 
cursor  of  farther  change,  sprang  from  the  grossest 
abuse  of  civil  power ;  and  the  grievances  in  church 
and  state,  therefore,  necessarily  found  the  same 
advocates.  Hence  the  field  which  has  been  open- 
ed for  the  ridicule  so  successfully  poured  upon  that 
period.  Men  became  naturally  zealous  for  their 
faith  in  proportion  to  the  violence  with  which  the 
prince  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  it,  and  as  their 
language  corresponded  with  the  occasion,  it  is 
easy  to  misrepresent  the  age,  by  viewing  its  cha« 
racter,  through  the  medium  of  times  when  the  es- 
tablished religion  was  protected  instead  of  being 
sapped, -*8nd  abstracted  froqi  all  the  circumstanoes 
that  then  operated  upon  the  public  mind. 
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The  picture  which  has  been  given  of  the  age  i^ 
th«refora>  unjust ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  peruse 
the  works  of  that  period,  even  the  productions  of 
profi^sed  puritans,  as  Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  Mil- 
tQUp  &c.  to  be  satisfied  that  the  same  minds  which 
were  so  fervently  imbued  with  religious  zeal,  were 
not  only  illuminated  by  genius,  but  enriched  with 
the  choicest  literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times* 
Gloomy  and  fismatical  as  that  period  is  represented 
to  have  been,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  similar 
interference,  even  now,  with  the  established  faith 
and  worship,  would  lead  to  the  same  result.    But 
it  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  prince,  in  regard  to  religion^ 
not  only  implied  the  arrogation  of  a  power  to  make 
any  farther  changes,  but  an  authority  incompatible 
with  the  very  idea  of  every  thing  like  civil  or  re- 
ligious rights.   Religion,  therefore,  formed  a  grand 
portion  of  the  contest,  even  viewed  in  regard  to 
its  civil  consequences,  and  it  was  dearly  esteemed 
on  its  own  account :    but  it  was  only  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  disease  of  the  state.    The  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation  had  been  assailed  in  all  points, 
and  there  was  an  almost  universal  cry  for  redress  *• 

*  '<  Bat,'*  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  all 
biftoriaiM  who  ttved  near  that  agps,  or  what  porhafia  i«  moro  demvi^ 
•11  authors  who  havo  cmmXly  made  mention  of  those  poblic  Ufmw»^ 
ftion^  still  repissent'the  d^  diaordeni  and  coaTulsioat  as  piooeedi^g 
trani  rdigioiis  controversy,  and  oooddar  the  political  disputes  about 
power  and  liberty  ea  ^tirely  subordinate  to  the  other."  \Now,  who 
are  the  hiatoriaas  and  authors  to  whom  he  alludes  ?-»-WhiteloGke, 
Clarendon,  nay,  Ludlow,  or  even  Hutchinson  and  Milton  ?  Does  he 
diseorer  it  in  the  ParUflaneutary  Pehates,  or  the  State  Papers,  or  in 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  published  during  the  contest  ?  The  parlia* 
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» Had  the  people  failed  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
for  redressing  their  wrongs,  and  adopting  measures 
to  prevent  their  recurrence,  they  must  have  de- 
servedly been  pronounced  worthy  of  the  slavery 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  and  matters 
must  have  either  terminated  in  a  dreadful  convul- 
sion in  the  next  age,  or  Britain,  the  seat  of  wealth 
and  innumerable  comforts,  the  preserver  and  disse^ 
minator  of  rational  liberty  in  modern  times,  and 
hence,  the  nurse  of  genius  and  the  mother  of 
science — ^the  land  which  has,  in  reality,  given  the 
impulse,  in  modern  times,  to  the  cultivation  of 
every  thing  valuable  in  all  quarters  of  the  polite 
world,  must  have  sunk  into  all  the  deplorable  mi- 
sery of  the  Peninsula.     When  the  case  is  thus 
broadly  stated,  there  is  scarcely  a  mind  which  can 
refuse  its  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain   limit   submission    would  have  been  crimi- 
nal ;    yet  it  ought   not  to  be   overlooked,    that 
the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  would  have  then 
discovered,  in  the  previous  tyranny  and  the  pu- 
sillanimous acquiescence,  still  stronger  arguments 
with  which    to  vindicate   the   prince  and    con* 
demn  the  people.     Every  former  act  of  arbitrary 
power  would  have  been,  in  that  event,  represented 

mentary  leaders  were  indeed  blamed  by  one  of  tiheir  own  party  for 
dwelUng  too  much  on  the  religioua  grievances^  and  thus  in  a  manner 
withdrawing  the  public  attention  from  the  multiform  oppreasions 
imder  which  the  kingdom  had  groaned  ;  but  no  one  can  peruse  the 
sources  of  information  to  which  we  have  referred^  without  being  sa- 
tisfied of  the  groundlessness  of  this  artful,  sweeping,  unauthorised, 
statement.  The  cotemporary  royalist  writers  always  maintained  that 
the  clamour  about  religion  was  a  mere  colour  for  factious  designs 
against  the  government ! 
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in  the  blackest  colours,  and  the  submission  of  tlie 
people  vilified^  in  order  to  throw  odium  upon  th& 
nation  for  their  unjust  rebellion  to  a  soverfeign, 
whose  only  fault  consisted  in  acting  mildly  upon 
the  principles  to  which  he  had  equally  succeeded 
with  the  throne ;  while  the  popular  leaders  would      v 
have  been  reproached,  as  artful  demagogues,  who 
inflamed  the  people  with  chimerical  notions  of  free- 
dom to  which  their  ancestors  never  pretended, — 
as  austere  fanatics,  who  were  content  to  plunge  the 
kingdom  into  convulsions  for  an  object  altogether 
mean  and  contemptible.   All  the  benefits  accruing 
from  their  virtuous  struggle  would  have  been  for- 
gotten, while  the  calamities,  the  vices,  arising  na- 
turally out  of  a  period  of  convulsion,  would  have 
been  incalculably  exaggerated,  as  a  warning  to  af- 
ter ages  never  to  assert  their  rights  against  the  will 
of  the  chief  magistrate.     To  the  spirit  of  our  an- 
cestors, therefore,  we  owe  all  our  most  invaluable 
privileges  ;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation  •. 

*  In  the  above  I  have  endeavoured  to  embrace  the  sum  and  sub- 
Btanoe  of  Mr.  Hume's  defence  of  the  Stuart  famUy.  But  the^toUow- 
ing  singular  note  deserves  a  remark :  '^  Lord  Clarendon^  voL  i.  p. 
SS3^  saysy  that  the  parliamentary  party  were  not  agreed  about  the  en^ 
tire  abolition  of  episcopacy.  They  were  only  the  root  and  branch  men, 
as  they  were  called^  who  insisted  on  that  measure.  But  those  who 
were  willing  to  retain  bishops^  insisted  on  reducing  their  authority  to 
a  low  ebb^  as  well  as  on  abolishing  the  ceremonies  of  worship  and 
vestments  of  the  deigy.  The  controversy^  therefore,  between  the 
parties  was  almost  wholly  theological^  and  that  of  the  most  frivolous 
and  ridiculous  kind."  Really  it  is  distressing  to  find  an  author  of 
Mr.  Hume's  powers  writing  in  this  style;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  complete  mm  sequitur  than  that,  because  the  peo- 
ple desired  an  abolition  of  ceremonies,  which  were  intended  to  substi- 
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fitniiMe       StnfEatde,  who  had  long  ago  foretold,  tliat  if 
^^th^  the  kiog  were  forced  to  call  a  parKament,  he^  as  a 
^^"^  chief  minister,  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  public 
m^bqt  resentment,  and  whose  injustice  and  unrelenting 
■MUfaace  of  barbarity  had  made  him  perwmal  enemies  who 
***^**'*^  were  resolved  to  pursue  him  to  the  scitfold,  now 
solicited  leaye  to  retire  to  his  government  of  Ire* 
land,  or  to  remain  with  the  army  at  York,  that,  re* 
moved  from  the  eye  of  parliament,  he  might  elude 
its  vengeance ;  but  Charles,  who  depended  much 
upon  his  advice,  insisted  on  his  being  near  his  per*- 
aon,  assuring  him  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should 
be  touched  *.    llie  event  proved  that,  though  in 


tule  •  rdigion  of  the  imagiiuttion  for  that  of  the  hetrt,  in  order  to 
pwpare  tbe  fakMe  uind  for  the  docUioe  of  pHHtve  obedienoe  in  the 
wUXe,  ceremonies  which  were  not  so  inhnmiwly  enforced  ea  altogether 
inngnificant^  but  which  implied  points  of  faith  uniyenally  abhoRed*-^ 
that  because  they  desired  to  reduce  the  power  of  a  body,  or  even  to 
abdldi  the  order  that  had  so  manatroosly  ahiued  theii  ftmetioa 
agalosi  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of  the  nation, — ^'  7%€refbre, 
that  the  oontroversy  between  the  parties  was  almost  wholly  theologi- 
cal, and  that  of  the  most  frivolous  and  ridiculous  kind."  Did  it  real- 
ly follow  that,  because  this  was  one  branch  of  grievance,  there  was 
BO  other  ?  With  sodi  logic,  we  diouM  not  wonder  at  his  conclusions, 
even  h^lependoitly  of  his  statements.  But  was  this  author  so  unphi- 
losqpfaieal  and  andiaritable  as  to  eondude,  that  because  aB  points  of 
Afth  were,  in  the  abstract,  viewed  widi  ittdifeeDoe  by  himself,  the  peo- 
ple mi^t  justly  be  compelled,  by  Ueody  persecution,  to  embrace  any 
religions  innofations  at  tibe  wiD  of  the  jnince  ?  Did  he  not  perceive  the 
politioal  eoBseqnenoes  of  these  innorati<Hi8^  and  infier  that,  as  they 
wue  impoied  out  of  pc^dcal  motives,  so  they  were  jusdy  resisted  on 
the  same  prfaidple  ?  It  is  strange,  too,  that  great  part  of  his  argu- 
ment goes  to  establish  that  new  ideas  of  govermnent  had  sprung  up 
during  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  yet  that  elsewhere  he  ascribes 
all  to  religion. 

*  Whitdoeke,  p.  37.  This  writer  tells  us  that,  as  the  Phriiaihent  was 
to  meet  on  the  Sd  of  November,  '^  some  persuaded  the  archbidbop  to 
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deq[>ite  of  experience^  the  king  continued  obsti« 
DRtely  blind  in  regard  to  the  posture  of  afikirs,  hit 
minister  had  discernment  to  perceive  that  the  royal 
power  which  bad  raised  bim^  and  countenanced 
him  in  injustice,  was  unable  to  protect  him  in  the 
hour  of  retribution. 

The  king,  who  depended  much  upon  the  dexte-  Puiiimeii^ 
nty  of  the  speaker  of  the  bwer  house  for  managing  ^^^^, 
the  Commons*  had  predetermined  to  have  Sir  Tho*  ^^j^ 
mas  Gardner,  recorder  of  London,  appointed  tochoeen 
that  situation ;  but,  notwithstanding  ail  the  efforts  STc^. 
pf  government,  the  people,  who  knew  the  character' 
of  the  man,  (he  was  afterwards  impeached  for  re* 
commending  ship-money,)  declined  to  return  him 
^  one  of  their  representatives  *  ;  and  Mr.  Lent* 

get  it  a4i<ninied  for  two  or  three  dayi,  beoaiue  that  the  tliird  of  N<v* 
yember  wu  an  ominous  day ;  the  Parlianient  called  on  that  day,  20  H. 
Vni.  beginning  ^th  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  ending  in  the 
dissolution  of  Abbeys ;  but  the  archbishop  tO(^  little  heed  of  any  such 
tfaii^"  But  Laud  does  not  allude  to  the  caution  in  his  diary,  while  he 
faithfiiUy  records  other  omens  which  alarmed  him.  On  January  24th, 
1640,  his  father  appeared  in  a  dream,  and  asked,  ^Vhat  he  did  there? 
Laudtf  ailer  some  speech,  inquired,  how  long  he  would  stay.  ^*  He 
SBswcred,"  (we  give  Laud's  own  words)  ''  he  would  stay  tiU  he  had 
me  away  with  him.  I  am  not  moved  with  dreams ;  yet  I  thought  fit 
to  remember  this.'*  On  October  27th,  he  found,  on  entering  his  stu- 
dy, that  his  picture,  which  was  hung  there,  had  fallen  upon  its  face, 
on  the  floor.  ''  I  am  almost  every  day  threatened  with  my  ruin  in 
J'arliament,"  says  he,  ^'  God  grant  this  be  no  omen.*' 

*  Clarendon's  Hist  vol.  L  p.  170.  Of  course,  this  writer  attributes 
his  non-election  to  the  strength  of  the  faction ;  yet  himself  joined  the 
faction  at  the  outset  No  character  has  been  more  misconceived  than 
Ckrendan's.  Burnet,  who  liked  him  for  his  bigoted  attachment  to 
episoq^iacy,  says,  that  when,  on  the  restoratioo,  the  tide  of  loyalty 
would  have  insde  the  monarch  independent  ci  parliamentary  supplies. 
Clarendon  would  not  avail  himself  of  it,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
^f  his  own  ruin.    But  whatever  apology  Burnet  might  have  for  this 
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ball,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  lawyer  of 
great  practice,  was  nominated  by  the  commons 
at  the  desire  of  the  crown.    It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  accepted  of  the  office. 
oricTucet      The  commons  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and 
P7m  an/  the  court^party  soon  discovered  that,  as  the  na- 
^'^'^^      tional  grievances  had  been  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  parliament  and  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  so  the  popular  spirit  assumed  a  far 
more  decided  tone.    Committees  for  grievances 
were  nominated,  and  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
kingdom  was  depicted  by  Pym,  followed  by  many 
others,  in  a  style  as  just  as  pathetic ;  and,  since 
we  have  just  adverted  to  Mr.  Hume's  statements, 
we  may  here  remark,  that  it'is  inconceivable  how, 
with  these  speeches  before  him,  in  which  the  va- 
rious forms  assumed  by  arbitrary  power  against 
all  law  and  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  are 
detailed  in  language,  which,  while  it  does  credit 
to  the  speakers,  appals  the  reader,  he  should  have 
ascribed  the  fervour  which  pervaded  all  classes 
against  such  multiform  abuses,  solely  to  disgust 
at  a  few  trifling  ceremonies.    The  court  faction, 
who  could  not  deny  the  extent  of  the  evil,  did  not 
even  attempt  to  oppose  the  general  complaint ;  and 
Charles,  after  having  dissolved  the  last  parliament 
like  the  three  preceding,  because  it  preferred  the 
consideration  of  grievances  to  his  demand  for  im- 

statement  in  the  reports  of  the  tlmes^  (and  he  candidly  tells  us  that 
he  had  no  other  authority^)  subsequent  historians  have  none.  For 
the  publication  of  Clarendon's  life^  written  by  himself,  completely  dis- 
proves it. 
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mediate  supply,  discovered  now  the  truth  which 
had  been  predicted ;  that  the  next  would  take  up 
the  ground  of  its  predecessor,  and  with  a  bolder 
spirit.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  unanimity  of  the 
house,  that  as  every  abuse  was  proposed  for  cen* 
sure,  it  was  immediately  voted  to  be  a  grievance, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  *. 

Amongst  the  first  acts  of  the  commons,  was  one  An  order  of 
of  strict  justice — ^that  of  issuing  an  order  for  themonsfor 
appearance  of  Prynn,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  whoJ^^*or^'" 
after  losing  their  ears,  and  suffering  other  detest- ^^'^ 
able  punishments,  were  sent  to  languish  out  their»nd  Burton, 
existence  in   solitary    confinement,    each    trans- 
ported to  a  separate  island ;  while  the  access  of 
friends  and  kindred  was  strictly  interdicted,  and 
themselves  denied  the  use  of  books,  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.     Laud,   with  his   coadjutors,  had  thence 
fondly  flattered  himself,  that  the  voice  of  these 
wretched  victims  of  oppression  would  never  molest 
him  more  ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  his  own  eleva- 
tion was  too  strongly  fenced  with  power  ever  to 
dread  that  retributive  justice  which  ought  to  have 
alarmed  his  conscience.    But  he  was  miserably 
mistaken ;  Prynn  survived  to  pursue  him  to  the 
scaffold. — By  thus  sending  for  those  individuals, 
the  commons  did  not  reverse    their  sentences. 
These  did  not  warrant  their  being  sent  out  of 
England ;  and  therefore  the  lower  house  merely 
took  under  its  protection  men  whose  inhuman 

•  Vndtdocke,  p.  38.  Clar,  p.  171.  Gobbet's  ParL  Hist  vol.  ii.  p. 
G30,etseq.  Old  Do.  vol.  ix.  p.  17^  et  seq.  Rash.  vol.  iii.  p.  1364. 
See  p.  1336,  et  seq.  vol.  iii.  p.  1,  et  seq. 
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punishment  there  was  not  even  the  pretext  of  a 
judgment  to  authorize*    It  was  so  contrived  that 
Prynn  and  Burton  landed  at  one  point  at  the  same 
time ;  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  metropolis 
by  an  immense  crowd  in  military  triumph  *• 
AicMiu-       As  monopolists  so  grossly  infringed  the  law, 
turn  .giiiiitj.jj^y  were,  as  unworthy  of  legislating  for  a  people 
whose  rights  they  had  violated,  banished  the  house, 
to  which  they  had  been  elected  by  court-influence  ; 
and  new  writs  were  issued  for  fresh  elections  f . 

Great  occasions,  as  we  have  frequently  remaik- 
ed,  call  forth  talent  to  meet  them ;  and  when  the 
cause  of  liberty  flourishes,  it  never  wants  advo* 
cates.  Virtuous  men  may  deplore  the  evil  of  the 
times ;  but  they  would  cease  to  deserve  the  char- 
acter of  virtuous,  did  they  encourage  resistance  to 
arbitrary  power  without  a  prospect  of  success. 
When  a  favourable  juncture  occurs,  however,  then 
they  nobly  exert  themselves  in  the  public  cause  : 
Then  the  wavering  are  confirmed,  and  even  the 
former  tools  of  injustice  unblushingly  pretend  to 
patriotism.  The  present  crisis  was  one  which  de- 
manded the  exertion  of  all  the  human  powers  ; 
the  house  of  commons  afforded  a  field  for  the  suc- 
ccissful  developnlent  of  profound  knowledge  and 
solid  judgment,  conveyed  in  a  stream  of  masculine 
eloquence ;  and  the  characters  unfolded  would  not 
sUfi^r  by  a  domparison  with  the  worthies  of  any 

<*  Old  Par.  BiBt  yol  ix.  p.  34.  Clar.  toI.  I  p.  199.  Whitelocke^ 
p.  39.  Baillie^  yol.  i.  p.  222.  There  were  upwards  of  100  coaches 
The  prelates  Wore  exceedingly  galled  by  this  triumph,  lb.  Mr. 
Home  does  not  do  himself  justice  in  his  remarks  upon  this  case. 

t  Cobhet's  Parliament,  History,  yoL  ii*  p.  «51,    Whitelodce;  p.  38. 
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age  or  nation.     The  individual  to  whom  all  menChMaito 

*~^  of  Hamp- 

looked  as  the  prime  leader  in  the  present  perilous  den. 
juncture  was  Hampden ;  and  he  did  not  belie  the 
general  opinion  either  of  his  understanding  or  in- 
tegrity.    Regarded  as  the  statesman  most  qualified 
to  recover,  and  vindicate,  the  violated  and  insulted 
rights  of  his  country,  he  was  yet  sufficiently  modest 
and  self-possessed  not  to  abuse  his  popularity  by 
embracing  every  opportunity  to  attract  the  public 
notice.     Though  his  judgment  privately  directed 
in  every  question,  he  reserved  his  powers  as  a 
speaker  for  the  grand  emergencies  alone.     The 
man  who  had  braved  authority  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  violent  in  his  temper  and  morose  in 
his  manner  j  but  it  was  his  peculiar  virtue  to  unite 
the  mildest  and  most  affable  disposition  to  unshaken 
firmness,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier.     In 
early  life,  he  had  not  been  altogether  free  from 
that  licence  which  commonly  accompanies  large 
fortune  and  eminent  station ;  but  no  one  ever  in- 
sinuated against  him  behaviour  that  indicated  a 
rotten  or  selfish  heart,  or  even  inveterate  habits  of 
licentiousness  j  and  early  sensible  of  his  error,  he 
corrected  it  without  losing  that  cheerful  affability 
which  had  partly  seduced  him  into  imprudent  indul- 
gence*.  As  it  is  great  occasions  only  which  afford 


*  There  is  great  ability^  and^  oonadering  that  the  author  was  not 
only  a  keen  partisan^  but  undertook  his  history  for  the  king's  vindica* 
tion^  even  impartiality^  in  Clarendon's  character  of  Hampden^  yoL  i. 
p.  185.  ToL  ii.  p.  265.  As  might  be  expected^  the  author  imputes 
bad  motives^  but  he  does  full  justice  to  his  many  great  and  estimable 
qualities ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  Mr.  Hume  studied  it.. 
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room  for  tbc  exertion  of  popular  talents,  so  the 
men  who  figure  then  are  generally  such  as  have 
scarcely  hitherto  engaged  in  public  affiiirs;  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  attempt  to 
deny  the  genius  which  distinguishes  itself  in  a 
tempestuous  season  by  remarking  its  previous  want 
of  distinction.  Ordinary  heads  are  necessarily  the 
best  calculated  for  ordinary  business,  since  no- 
thing can  be  well  accomplished,  which  is  not  zea^ 
lously  undertaken,  and  small  matters,  to  which  they 
are  fblly  adequate,  engross  all  their  vigour ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  mind,  ever  forming  to 
itself  a  lofty  standard,  is  at  once  conscious  of  being 
too  far  above  the  business,  and  yet  is  naturally  dif- 
fident of  its  own  powers :  It  cannot  enter  with 
alacrity  into  afiairs  which  afibrd  no  room  for  the 
trial  of  its  strength  :  It  doubts  its  ability  not  in 
comparison  of  those  around— it  never  measures  it- 
self with  them,  but  compared  with  the  model 
which  imagination  always  presents.  When,  how- 
ever, the  great  juncture  occurs,  then  its  vigour  is 
roused,  and  while  other  minds  sink  under,  it  rises 
superior  to,  an  inexperienced  emergency.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Hampden :  He  was 
returned  to  the  second  and  third  parliaments  of  this 
prince;  and  yet,  though  he  spoke  both  with  fluency 
and  remarkable  precision,  he  does  not  appear  ever 
then  to  have  tried  his  powers :  But  all  men  of  dis- 
cernment, who  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him,  remarked  his  extraordinary  talents ;  and 
as  his  afiability  charmed,  while  his  integrity  gained 
him  profound  respect,  his  reputation,  heightened 
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by  his  refusal  of  ship-money,  rose  high  before 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  senate.  There,  he 
was  at  once  regarded  by  all  as  their  sheet-anchor ; 
and  none  was  ever  better  calculated  to  improve 
the  favourable  impression.  His  assiduity  was  in- 
defatigable }  his  manner  bespoke  only  an  anxiety 
to  obtain  information,  and  his  adversaries  could 
not  withhold  their  esteem ;  but  his  modesty  did 
not  prevent  him  from  leading  those  who  were  flat- 
tered by  an  appeal  to  their  understanding. 

The  next  great  character  was  Pym,  who,  to  Rp 
perfect  knowledge  of  forms,  which,  from  the 
long  disuse  of  parliaments,  was  extremely  valuable, 
united  a  clear,  vigorous  judgment,  and  profound 
information,  together  with  the  eloquence  of  a  man 
of  business,  and  a  character  of  uniform  upright* 
nei^s.  Sucli  a  speaker  could  not  fail  to  be  listened 
to.  It  has  been  said  that  his  sagacity  was  more 
fitted  for  use  than  ornament ;  and  a  better  compli- 
ment could  not  have  been  paid*  Rhetorical 
flourishes  are  innocent  enough  in  the  absence  of 
real  business ;  but  they  are  impertinent  when  men 
are  assembled  to  discuss  the  deepest  concerns  of  a 
great  nation ;  and,  however  an  artful  speaker  may 
inflame  the  passions,  none  will  ever  be  heard  with 
patience  on  momentous  occasions,  who  have  not  at 
least  the  characters  of  capacity  for  afiairs. — Sirsi,0|^^ 
Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  displayed  uncommon  ^■"•»  *• 
intellectual  powers,  and  a  masculine  eloquence ; 
together  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm  of  temper, 
which  fervently  embraced  alike  state  policy  and 
religion.     He  was  prepared  for  sharp  remedies  to 
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the  alarming  grievances  of  the  commonwealth ; 
yet  be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time 
transported  with  the  passion  of  vengeance,  or  to 
have  acted  under  the  influence  of  selfishness. 
St  John.  I'he  temper  of  St.  John  was  haughty  and  ve- 
hement ;  but  his  principles  had  been  consistent, 
and  his  talents  were  universally  respected.  As  a 
lawyer,  his  abilities  and  learning  were  eyeryvfhere 
admitted ;  and  the  old  English  lawyers,  (witness 
Bacon,  Coke,  Selden,  Whitelocke,  Clarendon, 
Maynward,  and  others,)  united  to  their  professional 
attainments,  general  information  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  do  not  appear  to  have  descended  to 
their  successors^- 

*  "  Some  persons/'  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  partial  to  the  patriots  of  this 
age,  have  ventured  to  put  them  in  balance  with  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  antiquity  ;  and  mentioned  the  names  of  Pym,  Hamp- 
den, Vane,  as  a  just  parallel  to  those  of  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius.  Pro- 
found capacity,  indeed,  undaunted  courage,  extensive  enterprise ;  in 
these  particulars  perhaps  the  Romans  do  not  much  surpass  the  Eng- 
lish worthies ;  but  what  a  difference  when  the  discourse,  conduct, 
conversation,  and  private  as  well  as  public  behaviour  of  both  are  in- 
spected 1  Compare  only  one  circumstance,  and  consider  its  conse* 
quences :  The  leisure  of  those  noble  ancients  was  totally  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters,  and  civilized  society :  The  whole 
discourse  and  language  of  the  modems  were  poDuted  with  mysterious 
jargon,  and  full  of  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy."  It  has 
ever  appeared  to  me,  that  the  works  of  this  celebrated  author,  with 
all  their  genius,  and  no  one  is  readier  than  I  to  allow  their  merits, 
betray  the  occasional  rawness  of  a  solitary  student,  who  has  not  sur- 
veyed society  with  a  practical  eye,  and  that  he  was  not  devoid  of  a 
species  of  intolerant  bigotry,  though  of  a  different  kind  from  that  he 
'  everywhere  censures^  as  well  as  of  an  interested  predilection  for  the 
aristocracy  of  letters.  In  this  passage,  I  conceive  that  we  have  a 
proof  of  it.  Polite  letters,  &c.  are  only  so  far  worthy  of  admiration 
as  they. enlarge  the  capacity  and  improve  the  heart;  and,  therefore, 
in  estimating  a  public  character,  we  have  no  occasion  to  inqmre  into 
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A  committee  had  been  appointed  for  Irish  af-^^^^^ 
&irs,  and  a  remonstance  from  the  Irish  parlia-thcinafa 
ment  was  reported  by  it  to  the  house.     In  thisa^st^ 
remonstrance,  the  Irish  complained  that  indus-^^^^ 

theoom- 
his  private  conduct  unless  in  so  far  as  it  is  spent  in  vice ;  for  good 
private  conduct  is  the  best  security  for  purity  in  public  life.  Of  the 
private  discourse  and  studies  of  the  andents^  we  know  little ;  and  the 
author  has  reviled  the  modems  without  foundation.  Was  Hampden 
a  hypocrite^  and  was  his  discourse  full  of  cant^  &c.  ?  The  account 
of  Clarendon  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  very  reverse.  Were  thd 
English  worthies  ignorant  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  eloquence^  or 
«f  polite  letters  ?  The  great  blemish  of  the  public  speakings  &c  of 
that  age,  is  the  pedantry  which  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  andent 
literature  produced ;  and,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  to  Grecian 
philosophy  they  joined  that  of  Bacon,  &c. ;  to  the  polite  literature  of 
Greece,  the  wtfrks  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  not  to  mention  others. 
That  they  were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  Christian  religion  is  unques- 
tionable ;  but  surdy  it  wiD  not  thence  be  contended  that  they  were 
incapable  dther  of  relishing  polite  literature  and  philosophy,  or  of 
themselves  displaying  the  highest  reach  of  genius.  If  it  were.  Shaken 
speare  ought  not  to  be  admired,  nor  Milton  read :  Nay,  the  grand  dis- 
coveries of  Newton  should  be  despised.  With  regard  to  the  public 
conduct  of  the  English  worthies,  it  may  well  be  put  in  competition 
with  that  of  the  andents,  for  their  patriotism,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
was  as  unsullied,  and  more  usefully  directed ;  while  their  capadties, 
courage,  and  enterprise  were  not  inferior.  Even  in  the  conduct  of 
those  ancients,  Mr.  Hume  might  have  discovered  a  useful  lesson  for 
his  direction  in  estimating  the  proceedings  of  this  reign.  Those  no« 
ble  andents,  though  above  the  superstition  of  their  age,  had  too 
much  good  sense  to  insult  and  provoke,  far  less  persecute  thdr  coun- 
trymen, upon  their  rdigion. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  .subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  notidng  ano- 
ther attempt  to  lower  the  character  of  Hampden.  *'  Then"  says  he, 
'*  was  dispiayed  the  mighty  ambition  of  Hampden,  taught  disguise,  not 
moderation,  from  former  restraint ;  supported  by  courage,  conducted 
by  prudence,  embellished  by  modesty ;  but  whether  founded  in  a  love 
ofpou>er,  or  zeal  for  liberty,  is  still,  from  his  untimely  end,  left  doubt-  ' 
ful  and  uncertain"  Now,  I  really  do  think,  that  when  the  character 
of  a  statesmen  cannot  be  assailed  with  the  imputation  of  a  single  vice, 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  insinuate  away  his  fame  by  alleging  that  he 
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try  had  been  suspended,  and  trade  extremely  in* 
jured  by  new  and  illegal  impositions  and  destructive 
monopolies,  joined  to  other  arbitrary  proceedings : 
That  all  causes,  real  and  personal,  had  been  arbitrari* 
ly  determined  by  the  council,  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal :  That  there  was  a  monopoly  of  tobacco, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  increasing  the  revenue^ 
was  in  reality  a  fund  of  private  emolument  to  the 
lieutenant :  That  they  were  grievously  oppressed 
by  the  court  of  high  commission,  a  species  of 
nuisance  which  cried  aloud  for  redress  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms :  That  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued  by  Strafforde,  forbidding  the  departure  of 
any  individual  for  England  without  a  licence, 
which  was  never  allowed  without  exorbitant  fees  : 
And  that  while  many  subsidies  had  been  granted, 
the  king  was  still  in  debt.  They  concluded  with 
demanding  an  account  of  the  public  treasure,  and 
desiring  either  a  present  redress  of  grievances,  or 
access  to  the  king  *  The  cause,  as  minister,  of 
all  these  evils  was  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafforde, 


might,  had  he  lived  longer,  by  swerving  from  virtue,  have  betrayed  an 
original  depravity.  Such  an  ordeal  no  character  can  pass  unsullied ; 
abd  the  author  might  have  considered  that  the  same  objection  could 
be  brought  to  his  favourites,  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Might  it  not 
be  said  too,  that  Cato  probably  would  have  been  as  great  a  usurper 
as  Julius  Ctesar,  if  he  had  been  as  successful  ?  But  this  last  member 
of  the  sentence^  faulty  as  it  is,  was  meant  to  meet  objections  to  the 
preceding  members,  without  destroying  their  effect.  By  setting  out 
with  an  attack  upon  the  mighty  ambition  and  the  disguise  of  Hamp- 
'  den,  the  author  had  really  determined  the  question  as  to  his  motives, 
which  he  yet  concludes  with  saying  had  been  left  doubtful. 

■*  Cobbet's  Par ..  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  669.     Old  ditto,  vol.  ix.  p.  40, 
Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  43,    See  also  p.  220.  vol.  viii.  p.  7.  11,  et  seq. 
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yifho  had  arrogated  to  himself  all  the  judicial  pow- 
ers,  which  he  had  exercised  with  an  iniquity  wor- 
thy of  such  a  usurpation,  and  yet  had  encouraged 
Laud  to  follow  his  example  in  England ;  who  had 
himself  obtained  the  patent  for  tobacco,  by  which 
he  18  said  to  have  amassed  a  large  sum ;  and  who,  in 
£fhort,  had,  in  every  instance,  substituted  his  own 
will  for  the  law  of  the  land,  and  even  the  natural 
obligations  of  justice.  The  manners  of  the  man 
had,  in  all  respects,  corresponded  with  the  arbi- 
trariness of  his  actions.  It  might  be  alleged  that 
the  external  deference  which  he  even  applied  to 
the  king  for  liberty  to  exact  in  Ireland,  was  an 
homage  to  his  office,  not  to  himself ;  but,  as  his 
treatment  of  parliament,  which  he  threatened  into 
the  grant  of  large  subsidies,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  of  a  public  character,  his  conduct,  in  all 
respects,  was  so  like  that  of  a  bashaw,  that,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  own  letters,  the  title  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  general  voice  of  that 
kingdom.  In  his  correspondence,  we  find  him 
ever  lamenting  to  the  king  or  Laud,  that  he  was 
grossly  maligned,  and  deprecating  the  consequences 
which  the  complaints  of  that  people,— complaints 
which  he  ascribed  to  an  aversion  of  authority, — 
might  have  upon  his  master ;  and  declaring  him- 
self innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  of 
amassing  a  fortune  at  the  public  expence  *.  These 
letters  were  intended  to  meet  the  murmurs  which 
Jie  could  not  suppress  ^  but,  that  the  voice  of  com- 

*  See  }>is  Letlprs  and  Disp« 
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plaint  should  be  as  much  stifled  as  possible^  he 
prohibited  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  tyranny 
from  quitting  the  island,  lest  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  uttering  their  grievances  to  the 
throne.  The  day  of  retribution,  however,  had  at 
last  arrived,  when  the  united  cry  of  three  king- 
doms»  with  all  the  personal  wrongs  of  individuals, 
called  for  justice.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  give  an  account  of  his  commitment* 
stidRMds  On  the  11  til  of  November,  a  motion  was  made 
•"""""^^by  Pym  for  his  impeachment;  and  as  it  met 
orh]^trea.with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  house,  it  is 
^^^  singular  that  Clarendon  should,  without  at  least 
im^^^'  taking  his  own  portion  of  the  blame,  have  after- 
wards condemned  the  measure  as  the  height  of 
injustice,  and  the  commons  as  extravagantly  ty- 
rannictd  for  adopting  it ;  since  he  himself  appears 
to  have  joined,  instead  of  attempting  to  arrest  the 
torrent.  Lord  Falkland,  indeed,  stated,  that  while 
he  agreed  with  his  brethren  in  the  propriety  of  the 
measure,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  pause  till  they  had  digested  the  articles  against 
the  accused;  but  Pym,  who  had  named  Straf- 
forde  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country  and  promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age 
had  ever  produced,  answered,  that  such  a  delay 
might  probably  blast  all  their  hopes,  as  such  was 
Strafibrde's  influence  with  the  king  and  queen, 
and  so  loudly  did  his  own  conscience  admonish 
him  of  the  fate  he  merited,  that  for  his  own  safety 
he  would  likely  advise  a  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, or  fall  upon  some  other  desperate  measure. 
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though  it  should  be  pregnant  with  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom.  The  motion  was  therefore  put  to  the 
vote,  and  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice« 
Pym  then,  followed  by  the  house,  went  to  the 
bar  of  the  lords,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
accused  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafibrde,  of  high  trea* 
son.  The  accused,  it  is  said,  having  obtainQ4 
proc^of  the  correspondence  held  between  some  of 
his  prime  adversaries  in  both  houses  and  the  Spots, 
had  determii^ed  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  impeachf 
ing  them, — a  circumstance  which,  it  is  alleged« 
and  possibly  with  reason,  quickened  the  motions 
of  the  popular  party  against  him  * ;  for  though  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that,  in  the  presetit  pos< 
ture  of  things,  his  charge  against  popular  chani^ 
ters  would  have  been  seriously  entertained,  the 
event  might  have  created  leisure  for  the  tourt  to 
concert  new  measures.  When  the  impeachment 
was  announced  to  him,  he  came  to  the  house  with 
his  usual  proud,  stern  look  ;  but,  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, he  was  instantly  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
then  brought  to  the  bar  on  his  knees  to  bear  the 
charge  of  the  commons.  He  attempted  to  speak, 
but  was  refused  an  audience,  and  committed 
to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  These  pro- 
ceedings against  a  man  who  had  just  been  re- 
garded with  terror  in  all  quarters,  drew  toge- 
ther a  crowd  to  the  door,  who,  as  he  passed,  all 
gazed,  **  no  one  capping  to  him,  before  whom 
that  morning  the  greatest  in  England  would  have 

*  Laud's  Troubles,  p.  85.    C]ar.  vol.  i.  p.  175, 
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stood  discovered,  (uncovered,)  all  crying,  what  is 
the  matter  ?   A  small  matter,  he  said,  I  warrant 
you.     Yes ;  replied  they,  high  treason  is  a  small 
matter*."    When  he  had  reached  the  place  where 
he  expected  his  coach,  he  was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  it  had  been  taken  to  a  different  station, 
and  that  he  must  repass  the  crowd,  which  had  en- 
joyed his  humiliation  :  After  he  did  gain  his  coach, 
the  usher,  whose  faculties  seem  to  have  been  over- 
powered by  so  unexpected  an  event,  now  recol- 
lected his  duty,  and  informed  the  earl,  that  being 
his  prisoner,  his  lordship  must  accompany  him, 
not  in  his  own,  but  the  usher's  coach  ;  and  he  was 
forthwith  conducted  to  the  Tower.     "  Intolerable 
pride  and  oppression,''  observes  Baillie  justly,  on 
this  occurrence,  "  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeancet.'* 
lisud  com.      Laud,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  religious  inno- 
SJl^rf  *  vations  in  Scotland,  had  been  charged  by  that  peo* 
high  treft.  p\Q  ^s  onc  of  the  grand  incendiaries,  and  he  was 
impeached  accordingly  :  But,  in  spite  of  his  for- 
mer power  to  do  mischief,  he  soon  became  so  con- 
temptible that  ^*  all  cast  him  out  of  their  thoughts 
Windebank  as  a  pendicle  at  the  lieutenant's  ear  |."   Windebank, 
^^         understanding  that  the  Commons  were  prepared 
to  charge  him  as  an  enemy  to  church  and  state,  an 
open  protector  of  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits,  and 
a  promoter  of  their  religion,  absconded  to  the  Con- 

•  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

t  Whitclocke,  p.  S8.  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  172,  ef  seq.  Cobbet'g  PkrI. 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  732,  et  seq.  Rush,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.  May,  p.  88.  Bail- 
lie's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

J  Cobbet's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  680.  Whitclocke,  p.  39.  Ckr. 
vol.  i.  p.  177.    Baillic's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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tinent^  and  at  Paris,  where  he  fixed  his  residence, 
forgot  his  degradation,  in  merriment,  telling  all 
that  he  ever  knew  or  did,  and  declaring  that  he  had 
acted,  in  all  cases,  by  the  express  injunctions  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  that  his  majesty  had  as- 
sisted him  in  his  escape.     It  is  also  said,  that  he 
died  a  professed   papist  *«      The  Lord  Keeper  Finch  un- 
Finch  had  betrayed  his  duty  as  speaker  to  the  Par-  His  flight 
liament  of  1628,  and  had  subsequently  been  the 
most  zealous  in  promoting  every  iniquitous  mea- 
sure :  his  knowledge  of  law,  which  indeed  was  li- 
mited, he  had  prostituted  to  the  vilest  of  all  pur- 
poses^-that  of  unhinging  the  rights  of  property, 
and  inventing  pretexts  for  oppression,  (he  was  the 
individual  who  had,  by  threats  and  promises,  first 
extorted  the  extrajudicial  opinion  of  the  judges  in 
favour  of  ship-money,  and  afterwards,  in  Hampden's 
case,  again  threatened  them ;)  and  he  had  even 
declared  from  the  bench,  that  a  resolution  of  the 
council-board  should  always  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  him  to  make  a  decree  in  chancery :  Yet,  when 
now  impeached  by  the  Commons,  he,  with  an  ef- 
frontery absolutely  inconceivable,  eloquently  ha- 
rangued them  upon  his  innocence.     The  com- 
mencement of  his  speech  was  as  mean  as  it  was 
false.     "  I  give  you  thanks,"  says  he,  "  for  grant- 
ing me  admittance  to  your  presence :  I  come  not 
to  preserve  myself  and  fortunes  ;  but  to  preserve 
your  good  opinion  of  me ;  for,  I  profess,  I  had  ra- 
ther beg  my  bread,  from  door  to  door,  with  date 

•  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.    Whitelocke^  p.  39. 
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obolum  BeUsario,  with  your  favour,  than  be  ever 
so  high  with  your  displeasure.''  He  concluded 
thus :  *'  If  I  may  not  live  to  serve  you,  I  desire  I 
may  die  in  your  good  opinion  and  favour  *."  This 
was  the  language  of  the  man  who  had  attempted 
to  cut  up  Parliaments  by  the  roots;  and  in  all 
things  substitute  the  will  of  the  prince  for  law : 
Yet  we  are  told  by  Whitelocke  that  "  many  were 
exceedingly  taken  by  his  eloquence  and  carriage, 
and  that  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  person  of  great- 
ness, parts,  and  favour,  appear  in  such  a  posture, 
before  such  an  assembly,  to  plead  for  his  life  and 
fortunes/*  The  articles  against  him  were  to  this 
effect :  That  he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  the  established 
constitution  of  England,  and  to  introduce  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government :  That,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  traitorous  purposes,  he  had, 
as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  prevented  the  read- 
ing of  a  remonstrance  relative  to  the  safety  of  the 
king  and  state,  and  the  preservation  of  religion,  de- 
claring that,  if  any  offered  to  speak,  he  would  imme- 
diately leave  the  house,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
— a  proceeding  that  tended  to  subvert  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  right  of  parliaments  :  That,  as  one 
of  his  Majesty's  council,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  forests,  particularly  in  Essex,  beyond 
due  bounds:  That,  when  Chief  Justice  in  l635, 
he  drew  the  questions  propounded  to  the  judges 

•  Cobbefs  Pari.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  685,  et  seq.   Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  1«9, 
etseq.    WhitelocVe,  p.  89. 
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regarding  ship-money,  and  had,  by  undue  means, 
obtained  their  signatures  to  an  opinion  previously 
prepared  by  him  :  That  he  had  given  his  opinion 
against  Mr.  Hampden  in  the  exchequer-chamber, 
and  had  threatened  the  other  judges  to  prevail  on 
them  to  concur  with  him  :  That  he  published,  in 
his  circuit,  that  the  kihg's  right  to  ship-money  was 
so  inherent  in  the  Crown,  that  no  act  of  the  Le- 
gislature could  take  it  away,  and  had  threatened 
all  who  resisted  the  assessment :  That,  in  his  char- 
acter of  Chief-Justice  of  the  common  pleas,  he  had 
transacted  the  greater  part  of  the  business  in  his 
own  chamber,  and  had,  in  hid  judicial  capacity, 
committed  various  acts  of  gross  corruption,   of 
which  a  list  was  given ;  and  that  he  had  tried  to 
incense  the  king  against  parliaments,  and  advised 
the  declaration  which  was  published  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  last. — ^Well  aware '  that  every  one 
of  these  articles  could  be  distinctly  proved  against 
him.   Finch  prudently  fled ;    and  the  Commons, 
who  deemed  one  or  two  sacrifices  to  justice  suffi- 
cient, and  properly  selected  the  most  dangerous 
characters,  as  well  as  the  most  wicked,  are,  with 
the  appearance  of  truth,  accused  of  having  con- 
nived at  his  escape  *.    The  Commons  still,  how- 
ever, gave  in  their  charge  to  the  Lords,  and  the 
duty  of  presenting  it  was  devolved  upon  Lord 
Falkland,  who  is  reputed  by  Clarendon  to  have 

*  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  1  r7.  ^lis  author  admits^  that  if  an  attempt  to 
imdennine  the  established  laws  were  treason^  Finch  was  notoriously 
guilty.  4 
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been  one  of  the  brightest  characters  in  history, 
and  who  died  fighting  under  the  royal  banners. 
He  observed  that  the  charge  required  no  assistance 
from  the  bringer,  "  leaving/*  says  he,  "  not  so 
much  as  a  colour  for  any  defence,  and  including 
all  possible  evidence  and  all  possible  aggravation, 
that  addition  alone  excepted,  which  he  alone  could 
have  made,  and  has  made,  I  mean  his  confession 
included  in  his  flight.  There  are  many  mighty 
crimes — crimes  of  supererogation,  so  that  high 
treason  is  but  a  part  of  his  charge,  pursuing  him 
fervently  in  every  several  condition  ;  being  a  si- 
lent speaker,  an  unjust  judge,  and  an  unconscion- 
able keeper.  His  life  appears  a  perpetual  warfare, 
by  mines  and  batteries,  against  our  fundamental 
laws,  which,  by  his  own  confession,  several  con- 
quests had  left  untouched,— a^mVw^  Die  excellent 
constitution  of  this  kingdom^  which  hath  made  it  ap*- 
pear  to  strangers  rather  an  idea  than  a  real  common- 
wealthy  and  jproduced  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
this,  as  the  wonder  of  every  other  nation.  He  prac- 
tised the  annihilating  of  ancient  and  notorious 
perambulations  of  the  whole  kingdom — ^the  meers 
and  boundaries  between  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
and  sovereign  power.  He  endeavoured  to  have 
all  tenures  durante  bene  placito,  to  bring  all  law 
from  bis  Majesty's  courts  into  his  Majesty's 
breast  *."  This  extract  is  illustrative  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  Commons,  and  throws  light  upon  the 
character  of  Falkland,  who  died  fighting  for  the 

•  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  139.    Cobbet's  Ditto,  vol.  ii.  p.  695. 
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king,  while  it  completely  disproves  the  notion  that 
the  English  were  not  sensible  of  the  superior  na- 
ture  of  their  government,  and  that  they  were  now 
merely  inflamed  with  bigotted  rage  against  a  few 
unmeaning  ceremonies  introduced  into  the  public 
worship,— >a  notion  altogether  irreconcileable,  not 
only  with  the  temper  of  this  assembly,  but  of  every 
parliament  which  had  been  summoned  during  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts* 

Sir  George  Ratcliffe,  the  former  fellow-sufferer  sir  G«oigt 
with  Strafforde  for  refusing  the  loan,  but  since  ^JJ^^ 
his  instrument  and  coadjutor  in  all  arbitrary  ways, 
was  likewise  charged  with  high  treason  *• 

As  ship-money  was  voted  to  be  illegal,  so  gen-  PiDceediogi 
eral  resolutions  were  passed,  that  the  judges  whoj^l^.^^ 
had  acted  in  that  business,  together  with  the  lieu-^^^^^ 
tenants,  &c*  of  counties,  should  be  prosecuted  for 
their  presumption,  and  be  liable  in  damages  to  the 
parties  injured.  Against  some  of  the  judges  re* 
gular  impeachments  were  brought,  both  on  this  and 
other  accounts ;  Berkley  was  charged  with  high 
treason  and  arrested  on  the  bench  :  The  lieuten-' 
ants  had  only  to  complain  that  the  threat  of  pro- 
secution impended  over  them  ;  and  the  proceed- 
ing has  been  unqualifiedly  condemned — ^because 
the  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  them :  But  some 
of  them  were  themselves  privy  counsellors,  and 
consequently  to  a  certain  extent  primarily  acces- 
sory to  the  unlawful  tax,  while  they  ought  to  have 
resigned  th^ir  places  rather  than  comply  with  an 

*  Old  Purl.  Hist,  vol  ix.  p.  51,  153,  et  seq.    Gobbet's  do.voI.  ii.  ^ 
$98,etseq> 

VOJ,.  III^  D 
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unjust  comniand  against  the  community  *.  The 
king  himself  is  protected  bylaw  as  incapable  of 
doing  wrongs  and  unless  the  servant  were  respon- 
sible, there  could  be  no  check  upon  the  executive, 
while  it  is  evident  that,  without  unjust  ministers, 
the  monarches  acts  could  scarcely  be  injurious. 
On  the  same  principles,  the  farmers  of  the  customs 
were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  j  and  they  com- 
pounded for  their  extortions,  by  paying  £l50fiO0. 
The  various  tyrannical  sentences  of  the  Star^Cham^ 
ber  and  High-Commission  courts,  were  resolved  by 
the  commons  to  be  illegal  i  and  it  having  been  far- 
ther resolved,  that  reparation  should  be  made  to 
the  sufferers  out  of  the  delinquent's  estates,  the 
cases  were  transmitted  to  the  Lords,  by  whom  the 
sentences  were  reversed  f.  It  was  likewise  resolved 
by  both  houses  that,  the  convocation  has  no  power 
to  make  canons,  or  impose  taxes  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  legislature,  that  both  on  that  ac- 
count, and  from  their  abstract  tendency,  the  late 
proceedings  were  against  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  convoca- 
tion were  liable  to  puoishment*  A  bill  to  that 
eifect  was  ordered,  and  immediately  brought  into 
the  lower  house  1:* 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  40.    Joum.  12tfi  February,  1641. 

t  Cliurendon,  yol.  i.  p.  181.  Journ.  of  sih  and  89d  December, 
}640.  80th  April,  1641^  20th  May.  Clarendon,  who  does  justice 
to  Baetwick's  Latin  style,  says,  that  he  was  unknown  to  either  uni- 
versity or  the  college  of  physicians ;  but  there  is  an  express  order  of 
the  commons,  nth  June,  to  restore  him  to  the  college  of  physicians. 
Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  yoL  ii.  p.  671—700.    Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

J  Journ,  I6th  Dcpember, 
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Other  ecclesiastics  besides  Laud  fell  under  the  impeaeh- 
animad version  of  the  commons,  and  were  ordered  wm, 
to  be  impeached, — as  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely ;  Pierce,  coxaS."* 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  Dr*  Cozens;    The 
two  first  were  informed  against  for  many  high 
crim,es  and  misdemeanpurs, — ^practising  and  en- 
farcing  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  persecut- 
ing all  who  did  not  join  in    their  innovations. 
They   were   therefore  ordered   to   give  bail  for 
L.  10,000  to  stand  trial  *•    Cozens  was  charged 
with  a  variety  of  articles  to  the  following  efiect : 
he  removed  the  communion-table  from  its  old  si- 
tuation in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  placed  it 
in  the  east  end  altar-wise, — ^an  alteration  on  which 
he  expenided  L.200  of  the  public  money  entrusted 
to  him :  He  restored,  sind  got  gloriously  painted, 
images  which  had  been  defaced  by  the  commis- 
sion under  Elizabeth  :  He  officiated  at  the  sacra- 
ment with  his  back  to  the  people,  according  to  the 
popish  practice ;  had  boys  with  tapers,  and  all  the 
bows  of  the  Romish  superstition,  used  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass ;  had  a  consecrated  knife,  which 
he  would  not  permit  to  be  defiled  to  profane  uses, 
for  cutting  the  communion  bread ;  had  declared 
that  the  reformers,  when  they  took  away  the  mass, 
took  away  all  good  order,  and  instead  of  a  reformed, 
made  a  deformed  religion  :    He  had  so  pertina- 
ciously insisted  upon  the  people  bowing  to  the 
altar,  &c.  that  when  some  ladies  omitted  the  cere- 


^  Id.  p.  in,  2^th  December.    Gobbet's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  682^ 
102.  3 
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mony,  he  called  them  whores^  jades,  and  pagans, 
and  quitting  his  place,  laid  violent  hands  on  them, 
in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  rent  their 
clothes :  He  had  converted  several  prayers  in  the 
liturgy  into  hymns,  to  be  sung  to  the  organ, 
and  had  neglected  psalms :  One  Candlemas  day, 
he  had  lighted  up  three  hundred  wax  candles  in 
honour  of  our  lady,  threescore  of  which  he  had 
placed  on  and  about  the  altar :  Before  his  mar- 
riage, he  had  worn  a  white  satin  cope,  which  he 
laid  aside  when  he  took  a  wife  :  He  had  denied 
the  royal  supremacy,  having  declared,  that  the 
king  had  no  more  power  over  the  church  than  the 
boy  who  rubbed  his  horse's  heels ;  and  had  aggra* 
vated  all  these  superstitions,  and  the  denial  of  the 
supremacy,  by  the  most  cruel  persecution — ^parti- 
cularly against  Smart,  a  prebend,  and  likewise 
against  one  of  the  canons  ** 


*  Old  ParL  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  193.  Gobbet's  Do.  toI.  ii.  p.  725. 
Bush.  vol.  iy.  p.  908.  See  his  case  in  Howers  Stete  Trials^  to},  iv. 
As  Cozens  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  royal  family  abroad  during 
the  life  of  Charles^  it  is  dear  that  he  (Charlei)  meant  to  make  no  con- 
cession to  the  popular  wish,  though  it  appears  by  his  Letters  that  he  ad- 
hered to  Epis^pBcy  from  political  motives  alone.  Clar.  State  Pa- 
pers, ToL  ii.  A  petition  was  presented  against  Dr.  Layfield,  and  the 
facts  are  said  by  the  report  of  the  committee  to  be  fully  proved.  It  sets 
fprth,  that  he  had  placed  the  communion-table  altar- wise,  and  raised 
ten  rails,  with  ten  several  images  upon  those  rails,  to  be  set  at  the  al- 
tar ;  that  he  bowed  three  times,  1st,  At  his  going  to  the  rails ;  2dly, 
Within  the  rails ;  Sdify,  At  the  table ;  and  so  in  the  return.  But  that 
after  the  images  were  taken  down,  he  bowed  only  twice, — at  the  rails 
and  the  table, — "  which  is  an  argument  that  he  bowed  before  to  the 
images."  That  he  caused  J.  H.  8.  to  be  set  in  gold  letters  upon  the 
table,  and  forty  places  besides :  and  said  to  the  people,  '*  Heretofore 
we  saw  Christ  by  faith ;  but  now  with  our  fleshly  eyes  we  see  him  in 
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Episcopacy  had^  at  the  Reformation,  been  de^Peddon 
clared  to  be  a  human  institution,  under  the  appoint«^^p«cy, 
ment,  as  well  as  controul,  of  the  throne  ;  but  the**^ 
whole  endeavour  of  the  government  lately,  had 
been  to  make  the  hierarchy  appear  a  divine  insti- 
tution, indepcindent  of  civil  authority ;  and  this 
doctrine,  as  it  inflamed  a  party  on  religious 
grounds,  raised  a  powerful  addition  to  it  even  from 
amongst  those  who  neither  were  puritans  nor  ini- 
mical to  the  court*  These,  perceiving  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  prelates  and  their  supporters  ad- 
vanced the  pretension,  naturally  opposed  it,  as  de- 
structive both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  with  the  new  cere- 
monies which  they  so  intolerantly  enforced,  incal- 
culably augmented  the  number  of  such  as  desired 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  Had  it  been  the  po- 
licy of  government  to  make  some  concessions  to 
the  popular  wish,  or  had  it  even  abstained  from  in- 
novation, the  hierarchy  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  run  no  hazard ;  but  when  men  saw  no  secu- 
rity for  their  faith  in  the  establishment,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  vigorous  opposition,  they 
naturally  became  hostile  to  an  institution  which, 

the  Bacramait."  That  he  charged  the  people  with  sacrilege  for  taking 
down  the  inuigea :  That  he  caused  one  Boulton  to  he  excommunicat- 
ed for  not  coming  up  to  the  rails^  and  refused  to  read  his  ahsolution^" 
Sec  ''  That  he  said  they  are  hlack  toads^  fiq[K>tted  toads^  and  Tenomous 
toads^  like  Jack  Straw  and  Watt  Tyler^  that  speak  against  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  ;  and  that  they  were  in  the  state  of  damnation." 
''  He  tells  them^  they  must  confess  their  sins^  he  is  their  parson^  and 
they  ought  to  do  as  he  advises  them ;  the  sin  is  his^  not  dieirs/'  &e. 
Joum.  85th  NoTemher^  1640. 
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by  wantonly  attacking  all  the  principles  on  which 
was  supposed  to  be  founded  its  right  to  exist»  de- 
stroyed its  own  title  to  the  general  esteem.     Not 
content  with  the  degree  of  power  enjoyed  by  their 
immediate  predecessors,  they  would  lead  back  the 
people  to  the  old  superstition,  that  with  it  they 
might  enjoy  all  the  consequence  attached  to  it ; 
forgetting  that,  by  the  very  attempt,  they,  in  the 
mean  time,  irrecoverably  lost  the  authority  over 
the  public  mind,  which  their  spiritual  function 
would  otherwise  have  commanded.    Hampden  and 
his  coadjutors  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  its  purity,  and,  therefore,  on  religious 
grounds,  opposed  these  innovations;  but,  had  they 
been  really  patriotic  freethinkers,  they  could  have 
followed  no  other  course.    They  were  bound  to 
assert  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects,  whose  con- 
sciences were  illegally  forced ;  as  good  citizens, 
they  were  called  in  duty  to  raise  their  voices 
against  the  attempt  to  make  a  religion  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  by  such  arts  to  enlist  the  external 
senses  on  the  side  of  the  priesthood  and  of  arbi- 
trary power.     When,  therefore,  a  petition  from 
the  city  of  London,  signed  by  15,000  citizens,  was 
presented  to  the  lower  house  by  Alderman  Pen- 
nington, it  did  not  meet  with  an  unfavourable  re- 
ception, and  was  followed  by  others  ♦.    The  com- 
mons themselves  entered  into  resolutions  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy's 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  114.    Cob.  vol.  ii.  p.  6T3.    MTiitelocke, 
p.  39.     Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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enjoying  civil  offices ;  but  they  as  yet  proceeded 
no  farther ;  except  that  they  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  grievously  complained  of.  Petitions  from 
parishes  poured  in  against  many  of  the  cloth,  and 
various  scandalous  vices  were  imputed  to  some  of 
them :  superstitious  innovations  were  charged 
against  very  many.  That  they  received  hard  jus- 
tice is  likely ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  though  there  were  amongst  them 
many  individuals  of  great  learning  and  worth,  yet, 
that  the  majority,  in  their  zeal  for  the  advance^ 
ment  of  their  order,  in  their  cupidity  for  civil  ofl 
fices,  their  scrambling  and  mean  truckling  for 
place,  as  well  as  in  their  pitiful  arrogance  on 
unexpected  power,  had  alike  forgotten  the  du- 
ties and  dispositions  of  Christian  pastors  and  of 
good  citizens.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged,  that  many 
men  of  loose  lives  were  appointed  to  livings  for 
the  purpose  of  affronting  the  Puritans,  and,  consi- 
dering how  decent  conduct  was  ridiculed  and  hat- 
ed by  the  ruling  party,  it  is  not  unlikely*.  White- 
locke  tells  us,  too,  that  *'  the  House  of  Common^ 
made  an  order  (and  Sir  Robert  Harlow,  the  execu- 
tioner of  it,)  to  take  away  all  scandalous  pictures, 
crosses,  and  figures,  within  churches  and  without ; 
and  the  zealous  knight  took  down  the  cross  in 

*  May,  p.  81.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hume  speaks  on  this 
snhject  is  singular :  He  justifies  the  innovations,  and  particularly  tha 
reading  of  the  king's  orders  for  the  Book  of  Sports^  because  ''  the  esta- 
blished government  both  in  church  and  stete  had  strictly  enjoined 
them ;"  but  though  the  king  ordered  it,  it  was  directly  against  law« 
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Cheapside,  Cliaring^Cross,  and  other  the  like  tno- 
numents  impartially."    la  this  passage  the  author 
certainly  intends  a  slight  ridicule  of  the  over^zeal 
of  the  knight ;  but  Mr»  Hume^  in  order  to  throw 
odium  on  the  age,  so  far  improves  his  authority  as 
to  say»  that  Harlow's  '<  abhorrence  of  that  super- 
stitious  figure  would  not  any  where  allow  one  piece 
of  wood  or  stone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles.'* 
In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  proceeding, 
we  must  recollect  the  state  of  the  times.     The  cross 
had  originally  been  erected  as  an  object  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  age  of  that  superstition  was  too  re« 
cent  to  let  men  regard  such  things  with  the  indifier- 
ence  to  which  we,  who  never  dream  of  reverencing 
them,  are  accustomed;  but  this  feeling  would  have 
been  faint,  had  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious  at* 
tempt  to  restore  image- worship,  and  the  adoration 
which  really  began  to  be  paid  to  such  monuments 
of  idolatry.     It  is  by  not  attending  to  these  mat- 
ters that  a  particular  period  may  be  misrepresent* 
ed. 

The  Scottish  army  still  continued  in  England, 
and  the  royal  army  was  not  disbanded.  The  fii-st 
did  not  remain  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Parliament  and  people,  who 
plainly  foresaw,  that  should  the  king  be  relieved  of 
his  embarrassments  before  tlie  legislature  had 
devised  a  remedy  for  the  public  grievances,  he 
would,  according  to  his  past  conduct,  immediately 
revert  to  that  arbitrary  rule  which  had  brought  the 
kingdom  into  so  deplorable  a  condition.  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  voted  limited  supplies,  from  tiipe 
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to  time,  allowing  the  Scots  L.850  a^day,  but  leav- 
ing their  claims  unsettled ;  and,  lest  the  money 
raised  upon  the  subsidies  voted^  should  be  divert- 
ed from  its  legitimate  object,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  both  houses,  according  to  the  ancient  prac- 
tice, to  attend  to  the  expenditure*. 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Henderson,  th^  lead- Seottidi 
er  of  the  Scottish  dergy,  the  accomplished  Baillie,  i^  " 
the  erudite  Gillespie  and  Blair,  wete  early  sent  for 
from  Scotland  j  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and  the  other 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  of  thatkingdom, 
in  order  that  they  might  attend  to  the  interests  of 
their  church  in  the  pending  treaty.  These  famous 
divines  preached  as  chaplains,  by  turns,  in  one  of 
the  lecture*rooms}  and^  as  was  to  have  been  expect^ 
ed  at  such  a  juncture,  from  men  of  theit'  reputation, 
capacity,  and  profound  as  well  as  varied  erudition, 
they  drew  immense  crowds  :  If  we  may  form  an  es- 
timate of  their  pulpit-oratory  from  their  works,  we 
may  safely  pronounce  that  the  English  did  not  dis^ 
credit  themselves  by  flocking  to  hear  such  preach- 
erst. 


♦  Old  Pari  Hist.  vol.  ijt-  p.  4S,  49,  ltd.  Cobbet's,  voL  ii.  p.  6Tl, 
701, 707.    Jouni.  5th  December,  et  postea.    Wbitelocke^ 

t  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  See  also  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  i. 
p.  S14>  et  seq.  Clarendon  says,  that  "  to  hear  those  sermons  there 
was  so  great  a  oonflox  and  resort,  by  the  citizens,  out  of  hn- 
mour  and  faction ;  by  others  of  all  qualities  out  of  curiosity ;  and 
by  some,  that  they  might  the  better  justify  the  contempt  they  had 
of  them ;  that  from  the  first  appearance  of  day  on  every  Sunday, 
to  the  shutting  in  of  the  light,  the  church  was  never  empty.  They, 
(especially  the  women,)  who  had  the  happiness  to  get  into  the 
diurch  in  the  morning,  (they  who  could  not,  hung  upon,  or  about  the 
windows  without,  to  be  auditors  or  spectators,)  keeping  their  places 
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Tiienoai  By  statuto,  E  parliament  was  appointed  to  be 
uli^.  called  every  year;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  act  for  the  assembling  of  the 
legislature  in  the  event  of  the  sovereign's  desiring 
to  avoid  it ;  and,  from  the  late  utter  departure 
from  the  constitutional  course,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  a  provision  against  the  abuse.  A  bill, 
therefore,  like  that  lately  passed  in  Scotland,  was 
introduced  into  the  lower  house,  providing  that  a 
parliament,  which  should  not  be  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved within  a  certain  time — should  be  held  at 


dll  the  afternoon's  exercise  was  finished ;  which,  hoth  morning  and 
afternoon,  except  to  palates  ridiculously  corrupted,  was  the  most 
insipid  and  flat  Uiat  could  he  delivered  upon  any  deliheration/'  toL  i. 
p.  189 — 190.  Such  language  was  naturally  to  haye  been  expected 
fh>m  this  historian,  whose  task  of  vindicating  the  royal  cause  required 
•omething  of  the  kind,  and  whose  bigotted  dislike  to  the  presbyterian 
establishment,  and  antipathy  to'  the  Scots,  particukrly  the  clergy, 
and  above  all,  to  Henderson,  blinded  him  to  any  merit  in  them :  But 
one  is  amused  with  Mr.  Hume's  statement  upon  the  above  authority : 
^'  Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  find  access  early  in  the  morning, 
kept  their  places  the  whole  day :  Those  who  were  excluded,  dung  to 
the  doors  and  windows,  in  hopes  of  catching  ailecut  some  distant  mur» 
mur  or  broken  phrases  of  the  holy  rhetoric.  All  the  eloquence  of  par- 
liament, now  well  refined  from  pedantry,  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  employed  in  the  most  important  interests,  was  not  attend- 
ed to  with  such  insatiable  avidity  as  were  these  lectures,  delivered 
with  ridiculous  cant,  and  a  provincial  accent,  full  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance."  As  for  their  provincial  accent,  the  author  ought  to  have 
had  soma  sympathy  for  it — and  it  shewed  the  good  sense  of  the  £nglish 
to  overlook  it :  As  for  their  barbarism  and  ignorance,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  had  he  perused  their  works,  he  would  most  proba- 
bly, in  spite  of  aU  his  prejudices,  have  deeply  venerated  their  pro- 
found erudition.  Yet  the  most  illiterate  field-preachers  could  not 
be  more  contemptuously  spoken  of:  But,  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
had  the  people  not  fiocked  zealously  to  hear  such  men  at  such  a 
crisis^  it  would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  in  nature. 
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least  once  in  three  years;  and  that  the  sheriffs 
should  themselves  issue  writs,  provided  the  period 
elapsed  without  a  parliament  *•  The  passing  of 
this  bill  by  the  king  gave  great  satisfaction. 

In  one  instance,  the  commons  cannot  be  acquit- Caw  of 
ted  of  intolerance^  though  they  proceeded  accord- ^^u 
ing  to  law.  The  statutes  against  Jesuits  and  se- 
minary priests,  who  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the 
people  equally  from  their  religion  and  allegiance, 
had  never  been  executed  capitally  against  any  who 
had  not  likewise  been  engaged  directly  in  a  plot 
against  the  state;  but  parliament,  having  heard 
that  one  Goodman  had  been  convicted,  and  dread- 
ing lest  the  suspension  of  the  law  in  his  case  should 
pave  the  way  for  the  pardon  of  Strafibrde,  insisted 
upon  his  execution  :  Charles  at  first  endeavoured 
to  save  the  accused,  but  the  convict  having  him- 
self petitioned  for  death,  that  his  life  might  not  be 
a  ground  of  contention,  he  yielded  him  up  a  victim 
to  the  parliament,  who,  having  gained  their  object, 
permitted  thie  priest  to  live  forgotten  f . 

The  select  and  secret  committee  for  drawing  the  scnfforde. 
charge  against  Strafibrde,  devoted  themselves  inde* 
fatigably  to  the  business,   and,   at  last  brought 
it  forwaid  in  twenty-eight  different  articles.    It 
was  presented  to  the  Lords  by  Pym,  and  as  it 

*  Cobett's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  T02— 716.    Journ. 

t  Old  Parliament  Histoi*^,  vol.  ix.  p.  168,  171, 174,  176.  Cob- 
bct,  vol.  ii.  p.  710,  712,  et  seq.  See  Baillie's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  937,  2SS, 
S40,  241.  This  Jesuit,  whose  manly  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
peace,  is  so  creditable  to  him,  had  been  condemned  before  and  sent 
atv'sy  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  returned,  p. 
837. 
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jBUed  two  hutidred  sheets  of  paper,  and  involved  the 
conduct  of  the  accused  for  fourteen  years,  he  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  three  months  to  prepare  his 
answer.  This  was  deemed  too  long,  but  he  was 
allowed  from  the  SOth  of  January  till  the  24th  of 
February.  A  question  was  agitated  whether  coun- 
sel should  be  assigned  to  him  in  a  case  of  treason ; 
and,  after  a  debate,  he  was  allowed  to  have  counsel 
in  points  of  law,  but  not  of  fact.  He  selected  Sir 
Richard  Lane,  Gardiner,  and  others,  who  likewise 
drew  his  answers  *. 

In  order  to  save  the  life  of  this  devoted  individu- 
al, Charles  appointed  Mr.  St.  John,  solicitor*gen- 
eral ;  and  meant  to  bestow  the  high  offices  on  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Say,  Messrs.  Pym,  Hollis, 
Hampden,  and  others;  but  though,  with  this 
view,  Juxon  resigned  his  treasurer's .  staff,  and 
Cottington  his  office  of  master  of  the  wards,  the 
arrangement  failed.  Indeed,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  succeeded  according  to  the  royal  expecta- 
tions ;  for  it  was  intended  to  unite  these  men  in 
administration  with  the  very  individual  whom  they 
were  so  hotly  pursuing,  from  an  idea  that  their 
popularity  both  with  the  English  and  Scots  would 
enable  them  to  accommodate  all  matters  agreeably 
to  the  king.  Policy,  as  well  as  duty  to  his  people, 
ought  to  have  dictated  the  choice  of  popular  mi- 
nisters i  but  no  mistake  is  ny)re  fatal  to  a  prince, 
whose  misgovernment  is  so  universally  condemned, 

*  Clarendon  is  very  disengenuous  on  this  subject^  vol.  i.  p.  8S4. 
et  seq.  See  Whitelocke^  p.  41.  Old  Pari.  Hist.  yoL  ix.  p.  186-7.  Cobb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  740. 
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than  the  notioiii  that  by  changing  his  ministers  be 
may  yet  gain  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  continue 
bis  misrule.  The  popularity  of  individuals  arises 
from  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  principles, 
and  the  instant  they  turn  apostates  they  lose  their 
characters.  The  tergiversation  of  statesmen  is  no 
doubt  useful  to  bad  rulers,  by  sickening  the  general 
mind  at  all  professions,  and  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afibrds  them  of  ridiculing  everything  like 
public  spirit ;  But,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
kingdom,  Charles,  had  he  succeeded  in  seducing 
those  individuals,  wpuld  have  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  only  rendered  them  the  greatest  objects  of 
public  hate,  and  roused  others  to  take  their  place, 
perhaps  on  higher  ground  *• 

The  trial  of  Strafibrde  commenced  on  the  22d  of  ^^^  ^ 
March,  and  a  more  imposing  spectacle  never  wasStraffi>rde 
exhibited.     It  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall  -,  andjufi^ 
the  king  and  queen,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  la-^^*' 
dies  attended.     The  lords  in  their  robes,  and  with 
the  Earl  of  jArundel,  as  Lord  High  Stewart  of 
England,  at  their  head,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  on  forms  covered  with  red  cloth.     The  Earl 
of  Lindsay,  who  was  created  High  Constable  of 
England  for  the  occason,  was  director  of  the  place. 
Scaffolds  were  erected  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  these  were  seated  the  n^^m? 

*  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  p.  210.  et  seq.  Whitelocke^  p.  41.  Sidney  Papcrsji 
Tol.  ii.  p.  66A,  and  666.  It  u  curious  that  the  Earl  of  Ncnrthuraber- 
land^  on  the  3d  December^  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  that  \£ 
Bedford  got  the  Treasurer's  place^  it  was  not  by  the  favour  of  the 
parliament,  '^  who  is  unsatisfied  with  him,  believing  him  to  be  gainecl 
by  the  king."    Id.  p.  664. 
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bersof  the  commons  as  a  committee,  with  hundreds 
of  gentlemen  whom  they  accommodated  with 
places.  At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  chair,  with 
a  cloth  of  state  for  the  king,  and  a  private  gallery 
on  each  side  for  himself,  his  consort,  and  the  prince. 
At  the  lower  end,  there  was  a  place  for  ladies  of 
quality,  who,  as  we  have  said,  resorted  to  the  trial 
in  vast  numbers,  and  soon  enlisted  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  prisoner  *.  The  prelates  did  not 
attend,  as  the  canons  of  the  church  forbade  their 
interfering  in  cases  of  bleod  or  death  t. 

Strafibrde  had  some  advantages  of  person,  and  he 
knew  the  value  of  exterior  on  so  momentous  an  oc- 
casion, when,  as  the  subject  of  this  grandly  impres- 
sive scene,  he  was  necessarily  surveyed  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  curiosity.  His  countenance 
was  black  and  manly ;  his  figure  tall,  and  in  some 
respects  well  formed.  He  naturally  stooped  much, 
which  would,  at  another  time,  have  detracted 
greatly  from  his  appearance ;  but  being  now  at* 
tributed  to  his  late  bodily  infirmities,  it  excited 
sympathy.  He  appeared  in  blacks,  the  solemnity 
of  which  corresponded  with  his  present  fortune;  and 
his  carriage  was  at  once  modest  and  dignified.  No- 
thing, indeed,  could  smooth  the  contraction  of  his 
brows;  but  as  it  no  longer  indicated  the  stern 
haughtiness  which  had  raised  against  him  so  many 
personal  enemies,  it  imposed  something  like  a  mys- 

•  Whitelodce,  p.  46.  Clarendon^  vol  i.  p.  SI  7.  Harl.  MSB.  Bri- 
tiflh  Museum^  No.  1769.  Scott's  Somerv'  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  830. 
May,  p.  91,  92.  Introd.  to  the  Trial,  by  Rush.  vol.  viii.  Baillie's 
J^etters,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

+  Clar.  vol  i.  p.  216.    Whitclockc,  p.  41.    Sanderson,  p.  376. 
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teriOus  awe,  by  inspiring  the  idea  of  calm  reflection 
and  self  coliectedness,  becoming  in  a  man  who  had 
fallen  from  such  a  height  of  power,  while  his  un- 
wonted  affability  stole  upon  those  who  approached 
him  ♦. 

The  substance  of  the  twenty,  eight  articles  oftheS«^JJj;j|" 
impeachment  was,  that  he  had  traitorously  endea-forde'sim- 
voured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laWs  and  con-^ 
stitution,  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  in- . 
troduce  an  arbitrary  government  in  their  place  j  a 
project  which  he  had  developed  by  traitorous 
counsels  and  actions,  having  even  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  reduce  the  people  to  submission  by  mili- 
tary force :  That  he  had  traitorously  assumed  re- 
gal power  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  the  sub- 
jects in  both  kingdoms :  That  to  enrich  him- 
self^  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  through  his  trai* 
torous  designs,  he  had,  in  spite  of  the  king's  ne- 
cessities, diverted  the  public  money  from  the 
state  to  his  own  private  emolument :  That  he  had 
traitorously  abused  the  power  and  authority  of 
bis  office,  by  encouraging  papists,  that  they  might 
assist  him  in  turn  :  That  he  had  maliciously  tried 
to  stir  up  enmity  betwixt  the  subjects  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  had  thus  caused  the  effusion  of 
blood  and  the  loss  of  Newcastle :  And  that,  to 

•  WUtdocke,  p.  42.  Rush.  toI.  viii.  p.  772.  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
Baillie^  vol.  i.  p.  259.  War.  Mem.  p.  112.  Scott's  Somers'  Tracts, 
Tol.  ir.  p.  231.  HarL  M8S.  Brit.  Mas.  No.  1769.  Mem.  par  Mot- 
teyille,  tome  i.  p.  251.  "  II  ^toit  laid,  mais  assez  agreable  de  sa  per- 
soxme,  ei  la  Reine  me  ctmiant  toutes  ces  chases,  ^arrita  pour  me  dire 
^'U  avoit  Us  plus  belles  mains  du  monde." 
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preserve  himself  from  being  questioned,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  rights  of 
parliament* 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  twenty  eight  ar^^ 
tides,  in  which  were  enumerated  the  various  acts 
of  tyranny  on  which  each  charge  was  founded : 
As  that  his  commission  for  the  council  of  York 
had  been,   contrary  to  form  and  precedents  as 
well  as  law,  altogether  unlimited :  That  all  pro- 
hibitions had  been  rejected  by  him,  and  that  he 
had  fined,  disinherited,  imprisoned,  &c.  at  discre- 
tion ;  while  he  had  even  declared  that  **  some  were 
all  for  law,  and  nothing  but  law  would  please 
them  ;  but  that  they  should  find  the  king's  little 
finger  of  prerogative  was  heavier  than  the  lovers 
of  the  law  :"  That  in  Ireland  he  had  declared  the 
island  to  be  a  conquered  country,  and  the  charters 
of  Dublin  discretionary  grants  from  the  crown  2 
That  the  Earl  of  Cork  had  sued  out  a  process  for 
the  recovery  of  his  lands,  from  which  he  had 
been  ousted  by  the  accused  and  the  council-table, 
upon  a  paper  petition,  without  any  legal  proceed- 
ing; and  that  StrafForde  threatened  to  imprison 
him  for  adopting  tliis  legal  course,  declaring  that  he 
would  neither  have  law  nor  lawyers  to  question  his 
orders :  That,  on  another  occasion,  he  had  likewise 
denied  justice  to  this  earl,  and  openly  said,  that  he 
would  have  him  and  all  Ireland  know,  that  so  long 
as  he  held  the  government  there,  any  act  of  council 
already  made,  or  which  should  be  thereafter,  should 
be  no  less  obligatory  than  an  act  of  parliament. 
He  was  likewise  accused  of  having,  on  many  other 
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occasions,  arrogated  power  above  the  laws  and  the 
established  government  The  proceedings  against 
Lord  Mountnorris,  formed  other  articles.  This 
peer  had  been  hurried  before  a  court-martial  with*- 
out  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  an  event,  on  a 
charge  of  some  words  loosely  spoken  at  the  chan- 
cellor's  table  several  months  before — words  which 
he  denied  having  ever  uttered ;  and  was,,  by  the 
unjust  influence  of  StraSbrde,  capitally  condemned. 
It  was  also  charged  against  Strafforde  that  he  had 
thrust  this  nobleman  out  of  the  manor  of  Timour, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  which  he  had  quietly 
possessed  upon  an  undisputed  title  for  eighteen 
years,  by  an  order  of  the  council-table  merely, 
upon  a  paper  petition  of  one  Richard  Ralston^ 
It  was  charged  that  Lord  Dillon  had  been 
thrust  out  of  his  possession  in  consequence  of  an 
extrajudicial  opinion  extorted  from  the  judges: 
That  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  for  refusing  to  subr 
mit.  his  title  and  lordship  of  Castleleigh,  to  the 
counciUtable,  was  imprisoned,  and  not  even  libe* 
rated  when  he  had  obtained  his  majesty's  letters 
of  enlargement :  That  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hib- 
betts,  had  also  been  obliged  to  submit  her  rights 
to  the  council,  and  had  been  denied  even  the  hey 
nefit  of  the  regular  proceedings  of  that  tribunal ;  for 
that  though  the  majority  voted  in  her  favour,  Strafl 
fbrde  commanded  an  order  to  be  entered  against 
her,  and  threatened  that  if  she  refused  to  submit 
he  would  imprison  her,  and  amerce  her  of  L.dOO ; 
and  that,if  she  continued  obstinate,  he  wquld  double; 
the  fine  every  month.  The  lady,  however,  perce^v-. 
vot.  III.  % 
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ed  too  well  the  folly  of  resistance  to  contend  with 
him.  There  were  many  similar  instances  enume^ 
rated ;  but  the  most  detestable,  for  it  apparently 
sprang  from  the  most  odious  motive,  was  the 
case  of  Chancellor  Lord  Loftus,  who  had  held 
the  seals  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years  with  high 
reputation.  The  accused,  it  would  appear,  had 
formed  an  illicit  attachment  to  this  noble  judge's 
daughter-in-law;  suid  as  she,  though  false  to 
her  husband's  bed,  was  yet  true  enough  to  his 
pecuniary  interest,  or  rather  to  her  own,  she 
prevailed  with  her  paramour  to  force  her  fau 
ther*in*law  into  concessions  to  the  son ;  and  be- 
cause the  chancellor  refused  obedience  to  an  ini- 
quitous award  of  the  council-table^  <hi  a  paper 
petition,  he  was  by  Strafibrde  not  only  deprived 
of  the  seals,  but  imprisoned  *.  He  was  accused  of 
having  delegated  the  arbitrary  power  which  he 
had  assumed,  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Coimer, 
and  his  chancellor,  with  their  several  officers,  em« 
powering  them  to  attach  and  imprison  the  poorer 
sort  who  refused  obedience  to  their  decrees ;  of 
having  enhanced  the  rate  of  the  customs  t  from  a 
twentieth  of  the  value  of  the  article,  to  a  foiirtlH 
and  sometimes  a  third ;    of  having  restrained  the 

*  Clar.  vol.  i.f>»  9S2,  Warwick's  Mem.  p.  116-7.  CSwendon  in* 
ibnDB  us,  that  Letters  of  great  affection  and  familiarity^  which  were 
found  in  her  cabinet  at  her  death,  were  exposed  to  public  yiew,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  (beir  existence,  considering  the  authority ;  but  he  is 
mistaken  so  far,  for  tilie  commons  did  not  insist  on  the  charge  r^gnd- 
ing  the  chattcellor-*a  clear  proof  that  they  did  not  search  after  scan- 
dal. See  Rush,  and  ^aillie. 
'   t  He  Armed  the  customs  himself. 
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expartatipn  of  aUples^  and  then  granted  a  licence 
for  money ;  of  having  procured  to  hipuelf  a  mono- 
poly of  tofaaccos  and  then  having  prohibited  the 
importation  of  the  commodity  without  a  licenpci 
under  the  most  terrible  penalties.  The  goods  of 
the  contraveners  were  ordered  to  be  seized,  them- 
selves subjected  to  a  discretionary  fine,  imprison? 
ment,  and  even  to  the  pU^ory*  In  this  way,  he  is 
alleged  to  have  amassed  the  enormous  sum  ^a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Flax  was  a  staple  of  Irelli^id^ 
and  it  was  charged  against  Str^fforde,  jthat,  having 
raised  a  vast  quantity  on  his  own  lands^  and  other- 
wise engrossed  an  immense  stock,  be  had  prohibited 
the  manufacturing  of  wool,  and  then  insisted  upon 
the  natives  spinning  the  fla^  in  a  particular  manner^ 
whereby  he,  in  a  short  time^  got  a  monopoly  in  fai^ 
own  person,  at  an  infinite  expenceto  the  inhabitants : 
That  be  had  imposed  illegal  oaths  upon  shipmaa- 
tera  and  others ;  had  exacted  taxes  by  troops  flf 
soldiers ;  and,  wherever  his  orders  were  resisted,  he 
bad  quartered  a  party  of  soldiers  till  his  commands 
were  fulfilled :  That,  in  the  same  way^  he  had  dri- 
ven many  families  from  their  possessions :  That  he 
had  obtained  authority  from  the  king  to  prevent 
the  complaints  of  the  injured  from  readiing  the 
royal  ear,  by  a  proclamation  that  noqe  should 
^uit  the  limits  of  his  government,  without  a  licence 
from  himself  and  had  fined  and  imprisoned  s^ 
who  had  dared  to  disobey  his  proclamation ;  That 
he  had  said  his  majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  array  in  Ireland,  that  he  meant  to  mak^e  it  a 
pattern  for  England :  That  he  had  encouraged  pa* 
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pists,  and  raised  an  army  of  8000  from  that  body  s 
That  he  had  imposed  an  illegal  oath  upon  the  Scotq 
in  Ireland,  and  exacted  enormous  fines  of  those  who 
refused  to  take  it :  That  on  his  late  departure  from 
Ireland,  he  pronounced  the  Scots  all  traitors,  and 
declared  that,  if  he  returned,  he  would  drive  them 
out  root  and  branch  :  That  he  had  stirred  up  war 
betwixt  England  and  Scotland;  and,  though  he 
had  advised  a  parliament,  he  had  assured  his  ma- 
jesty at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  assist  him  in 
extraordinary  ways,  if  it  proved  refractory ;  and 
had  for  that  purpose,  confederated  with  Sir  George 
Ratcliffe  to  bring  over  the  Irish  army :  That  he 
aflterwards  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, and  declared  to  him,  that  he  was  now  ab* 
solved  from  all  rules  of  government :  That  he  ad- 
vised the  king  to  go  on  vigorously  with  levying 
ship-money ;  and  had  recommended  the  prosecu^ 
tion  of  sheriffs  in  the  star-chamber  for  not  pursu- 
ing measures  to  raise  that  illegal  tax :  That  a  loan 
of  L.100,000  having  been  demanded  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  citizens  having  declined  to  ad- 
vance the  money,  the  names  of  the  principal  refu- 
sers were  demanded ;  and  when  the  mayor  and 
alderman  had  resisted  this  iniquitous  demand,  he 
told  them  that  no  good  could  ever  be  expected  till 
the  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen  were  hanged : 
That,  by  his  advice,  the  bullion  in  the  tower  had 
been  seized,  and  the  measure  to  debase  the  coin 
projected ;  and  when  the  officers  of  the  mint  re- 
presented to  him  the  consequences  of  a  debase- 
ment of  the  coin,  he  answered,  that  the  French 
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king  set  commissaries  of*  horse  to  search  into  men's 
estates,  and  to  peruse  accompts^  that  tbej  might 
know  what  to  levy,  and  that  the  money  was  raised 
by  force  i  that  having  said  this,  he  turned  to  the 
Lord  Cottington,  who  was  present,  and  remarked, 
that  this  was  a  point  worthy  of  his  consideration  ; 
farther,  that  he  had  imposed  a  tax  in  the  county  of 
York  for  the  maintenance  of  the  trained  bands. 
The  twenty-eighth  article  regarded  his  conduct  in 
the  late  war  •. 

His  answer  to  the  charge,  prepared  by  counsel. 
Was  specious,  but  scarcely  bore  examination  t;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Irish  parliament  felt  themselves 
freed  from  the  terror  of  his  government,  than  they 
had  drawn  up  a  remonstrance  against  him.  This 
was  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  and  so  trans- 
ported Strafforde  with  passion,  that  he  declared 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  take  away  his  life ;  but  the 
commons  having  resented  the  speech,  he  made  an 
apology:  Maynard remarked  that  the  remonstrance 
was  not  read  as  a  charge,  but  merely  as  evidence 
to  contradict  what  he  had  said  in  his  preamble^. 

Very  arbitrary  acts  during  his  presidentship  of 
York  were  proved  against  him ;  but  he  denied  that 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  com- 
mission chiefly  objected  to,  alleging  that  he  had 
gone  to  Ireland  about  the  time  the  commission  was 
9ent  down,  and  that  he  had  never  sat  as  president 


*  See  the  Charge  at  length,  in  Rush.  vol.  TJii.  which  is  fi}led  with 
this  remarkahle  trial;  and  which,  with  Baillie  8  Journal,  in  voL  i.  of 
the  letters,  forms  tjie  most  complete  report.  t  lb. 

>^Rttsh.  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  1«7.    Baillie,  toI.  i.  p.  901. 
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after  the  new  instructions  were  framed.    That  he 
had  never  presided  in  the  council  after  the  instruc-  j 

tions  were  sent  down  is  true ;  but  then  he  had  re^*  k 

tainefd  the  office,  and  dischai^ged  the  duty  by  means 
of  a  deputy,  so  that  in  effect  the  whole  power  was 
centered  in  himself;  and  he,  in  acting  by  deputy, 
necessarily  incurred  the  responsibility.    With  re* 
gard,  again,  to  his  instrumentality  in  obtaining  such 
instructions,  it  was  not  directly  proved ;  but  as  it 
was  distinctly  established  that  he  had,  on  one  oc- 
casion, thrown  himself  upon  his  knees  to  the  king, 
and  prayed  of  his  majesty  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  office,  if  his  authority 
were  restrained  by  the  legal  course  of  a  prohibi- 
tion from  Westminster-hall ;    and  as  the  article 
against  prohibitions,  an  article  which  disfranchized 
the  whole  northern  counties  of  the  privileges  of 
English  subjects,  formed  the  grand  exception  to 
the  instructions,  it  follows  that  he  must  be  consi- 
dered more  than  the  adviser  of  them.    In  short, 
those  instructions  merely  warranted,  in  the  royal 
name,  what  he  had  arrogated  and  prayed  for  as  a 
power  to  be  considered  inherent  in  his  office,  be- 
fore they  were  issued.    It  was  also  proved  that  he 
had  threatened  to  lay  any  by  the  heels  who  sued 
out  a  prohibition ;  and,  had  his  dispatches  been 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  prosecutors,  there 
would  not  have  been  left  the  colour  of  an  excuse ; 
for  he  had  even  used  all  his  influence  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  a  judge,  Vernon,  for  merely  acting 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  against 
the  other's  usurped  power.     He  also  argued  with 
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peculiar  effirontery,  that  it  was  laudable  to  desire 
power,  that  a  man  might  be  in  a  sphere  to  do  the 
more  good*. 

We  have  already  given  a  particular  account  of 
the  council  of  York,  and  we  shall  not  farther  re- 
sume the  subject  here,  than  to  remark,  that  the 
first  great  invasion  of  liberty  had  occurred  towards 
the  close  of  the  late  reign  ;  and  that,  by  the  last 
commission  granted  by  the  present  king,  the  whole 
northern  counties  were  completely  disfranchised 
of  their  rights.  The  vindication  of  the  late  and 
present  monarch,  but  particularly  of  Charles  and 
his  advisers,  especially  Strafforde,  by  Mr.  Hume,  is 
perhaps  the  most  singular  ever  used.  <*  The  court 
being  at  first  instituted,*'  says  he,  "  by  a  stretch  of 
royal  prerogative,  it  had  been  usual  for  the  printed 
to  vary  the  instructions ;  and  the  largest  authority 
committed,  was  altogether  as  legal  as  the  most  mo- 
derate and  most  limited.*'  According  to  this  logic, 
should  a  prince  erect  a  court  illegally,  for  the  trial 
of  causes  below  twenty  shillings,  it  could  not  be 
any  breach  of  duty  in  a  public  minister  to  advise, 
and  obtain,  powers  for  engrossing  every  species  of 
cause  whatever,  involving  the  persons  and  lives  as 
well  as  real  and  personal  property  of  the  people^ 
and  dispensing  with  the  whole  established  laws. 
Besides,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  an  abuse 
is  Hot  sanctioned  by  its  antiquity }  and  that  smali 
matters  are  frequently  overlooked,  because  no  one 


"*  Cfaaige  L  see  also  vol.  ii.  of  Rush,  already  referred  to,  and  BaiUie. 
Straf.  Let.  and  0isp.  vol.  i.  p.  1S9^  180. 
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thinks  them  worth  his  interference :  But,  if  the 
mveteracy  of  a  trifling  abuse,  which  has  only  been 
submitted  to  because  it  was  deemed  unworthy  of 
notice,  were  to  form  a  justification  for  at  once 
overturning  the  whole  established  laws,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  talk  of  any  thing  like  law  or  a 
constitution  in  a  state.  The  origin  of  that  court, 
which  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  have  little  studied, 
has  been  explained ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be 
reminded,  that  the  judicial  powers  attempted  to 
be  assumed  under  the  Tudors,  had  been  restrained : 
That  the  courts  of  Westminster  were  open  to  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  against  any  abuse  of  power 
or  undue  arrogation  of  authority  by  that  tribunal. 
The  second  article  charged,  that  he  bad  said 
**  some  were  all  for  law,  and  nothing  but  law  would 
please  them ;  but  that  they  should  find  that  the 
king's  little  finger  of  prerogative  should  be  heavier 
than  the  loins  of  the  law" — was  proved  by  no  less 
than  five  witnesses.  Strafibrde  alleged,  that  he 
merely  said,  that  they  would  find  the  little  finger 
of  the  law  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  preroga* 
tive  i  and  that  he  had  used  the  expression  relative 
to  knight*money,  conceiving  that  the  composition 
was  lower  than  the  legal  rate.  To  prove  this,  he 
brought  forward  two  witnesses:  The  first,-aDn 
Duncombe,  deposed^  that  he  heard  a  report  of  the 
speech  afterwards,  at  a  dinner,  from  one  who  calU 
ed  himself  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  and  that  it 
agreed  with  Strafibrde's  own  edition:  The  other  was 
Sir  R.  Pennyman,  who  was  not  sworn,  but  declar- 
ed that  he  was  present,  and  tliat  the  account  by  the 
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accused  was  correct.  With  regard  to  Duncombe, 
his  deposition  was  not  even  in  the  shape  of  evi- 
de^nce ;  and  as  to  Pennyman,  of  whom  Baillie  in- 
forms us  that  *^  both  here,  and  many  times  else, 
he  deponed  point  blank  ail  Straffbrde  required," — 
there  were  circumstances  attending  his  statement 
which  satisfied  all  present  that  he  did  not  speak 
truth.  Maynard,  as  manager,  desired  that  it  might 
be  asked  of  him  when  the  words  first  came  to  his 
remembrance,  (no  question  was  put  to  a  witness 
directly,  except  by  the  Lord  High  Steward,)  and 
he  answered,  that  he  had  always  remembered  them, 
but  that  they  had  been  particularly  brought  to  his 
recollection  since  they  were  charged  against  Straf- 
forde.  Maynard  presently  catches  him }  that  he 
must  be  responsible  to  the  house,  for  not  only  not 
having  made  this  statement  to  the  commons  when 
the  charge  was  voted,  but  for  himself  having  voted 
to  an  article  which  he  knew  to  be  unfounded. 
Upon  this  there  was  a  general  hiss,  and  Pennyman 
feu  a-weeping }  while  the  prisoner  declared,  that 
he  would  rather  commit  himself  entirely  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  than  that  any  witness  for  him 
should  incur  danger  or  disgrace.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  proof  was  sufficient  in  law,  and 
that  the  testimony  of  these  five  witnesses  finds 
corroboration  in  the  language  used  by  him  in  his 
dispatches,  as  well  as  in  the  very  powers  usurped 
by  him  over  the  northern  counties  *. 

•  Rush.  vol.  viii.  The  five  witnesses  were,  William  Long,  Sir 
Thomas  Layton,  Mar.  Pottes,  Sir  David  Powlis,  and  Sir  William  Inr 
gram.    See  Baillie*8  Journal  of  the  Trials  p.  S€4. 
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His  answer  to  that  part  of  the  charge  which  re- 
lated  to  Ireland  was  flaming  in  the   extreme: 
That  be  had  promoted  the  cause  of  religion ;  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  thediurch  ;  built  churches; 
and  preferred  learned  and  orthodox  preachers; 
had  advanced  the  king's  power ;  and  had  so  aug- 
mented the  revenue,  as  to  have  paid  off  large 
debts,  and  left  a  considerable  sum  in  the  exche*^ 
quer :  That  he  had  increased  the  army,  and  govern- 
ed it  by  the  strictest  discipline :  That  he  had  been 
the  means  of  calling  parliaments,  and  putting  an 
end  to  projects  and  monopolies  as  burdensome  and 
grievous  to  the  people :  That,  under  his  govern- 
ment, the  shipping  had  increased  a  hundred  fold ; 
trade  had  prospered,  and  justice  had  been  admin- 
istered witibout  partiality  or  corruption :  That  the 
laws  of  Ireland  were  quite  different  from  those  c{ 
England ;  and  that  consequently  he  could  not  be 
judged  of  by  the  law  of  the  latter :  That  the  coun* 
cil  had  always  exercised  an  extensive  jurisdiction  ; 
and  that  martial  law  was  justified  by  the  practice 
of  his  predecessors,  who  had  used  it  with  the  same 
moderation  as  himself*.    To  this  defence,  Fym 
replied  thus :    *<  For  religion  we  say,  and  shall 
prove,  that  he  has  been  diligent  indeed  to  favour 
innovations— to  favour  superstition-*-to  favour  the 
encroachments  of  the  clergy ;  but,  for  religion,  it 
never  received  any  advantage  from  him ;  nay,  a 
great  deal  of  hurt.*' 

•  See  big  Answer  in  Kn«h.  ? ol.  viii. 
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^  He  saitb  he  hath  been  a  great  husband  for  the 
diurch,  and  truly  hath  brought  in  many  lands  to 
the  church ;  but  he  hath  brought  them  in  by  ways 
without  law,  without  rales  of  justice :  He  halh 
taken  away  men's  inheritances.  And  here,  my 
Lords,  is  an  offering  of  rapine;  an  ofiering  of  in- 
justice and  violence :  and  will  God  accept  such  an 
offering  ?  must  the  revenues  of  the  churdi  be  raised 
that  way?  It  is  true  it  was  the  more  in  the  W4ty 
of  preferment.  He  knew  who  sat  at  the  helm  here^ 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  such  services 
might  win  more  credit  with  him.  It  was  not  mi 
eye  to  God  and  religion  ;  but  an  eye  to  his  own 
preferment 

Mr.  Pym  then  proceeds  to  consider  his  state* 
ment  about  building  of  churdies,  and  says: 
«<  Many  ohuncbes  have  been  built  siixre  his  go^ 
vemweift.  Truly,  my  lords,  why  he  should  have 
any  credit  or  honour  if  other  men  built  cfauidieiB 
I  know  not :  I  am  ^re  we  hear  of  no  churches  lie 
hath  iHiilt  himself:  If  be  would  have  lieen  careful 
to  have  set  up  good  fteachen,  that  would  have 
stirred  up  devotion  in  men,  and  made  them  desft- 
ous  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  by  that  means 
made  more  cbmrches,  it  had  been  somethings 
But  I  hear  nothing  of  spiritual  6dificatioB,*^nothsQg 
of  Hhe  knowledge  of  God  that  lia&,  by  his  means, 
been  dispersed  in  that  kingdom*  ^d  certainly 
they  that  strive  w^  to  build  vKp  mettle  soids  is  a 
spiritual  way  oif  edification,  let  Ihem  build  aU  the 
mfterial  churches  that  can  be^  they  will  do  no 
good ;  God  is  not  worshipped  with  ^iiaUs,  but  with 
hearU.^' 
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<<  He  saith,  that  many  orthodox  and  learned 
preachers  have  been  advanced  by  his  means,  and 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Eng^ 
land,  by  his  means  protected  and  defended.  My 
Lords,  I  shall  give  but  two  or  three  patterns  of 
the  clergy  that  he  hath  preferred :  If  you  will  take 
Dr.  Atherton,  he  is  not  to  be  found  above  ground^ 
for  he  was  hanged  for  many  foul  and  unspeakable 
offences:  Dr.  Bramhall  hath  been  preferred  to 
a  great  bishopric ;  but  he  is  a  man  that  now  stands 
charged  with  high  treason :  He  hath  been  but  two 
years  in  Ireland,  and  yet  he  hath  laid  out  at  least 
j?SO,000  in  purchases.  I  shall  name  but  one  chap- 
lain more,  and  that  is  one  Arthur  Gwyn,  who» 
about  1634,  was  an  under-groom  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  in  his  stable :  In  the  year  after.  Dr.  Bram'* 
hall  preferred  him  to  be  a  clergyman ;  and  a  par- 
sonage and  two  vicarages  were  taken  from  my 
Lord  of  Cork,  and  given  to  this  Arthur  Gwyn.  I 
shall  add  no  more  patterns  of  his  clergy." 

**  As  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  my  Lords,  w6 
say  it  is  the  honour  of  the  king  that  he  is  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people, — ^that  he  is  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice i  and  it  cannot  stand  with  his  honour  and  jus- 
tice to  have  his  government  stained  and  polluted 
with  t3rranny  and  oppression." 

**  For  the  increase  of  the  revenue :  It  is  true 
there  may  be  some  addition  of  sums ;  but  we  say 
there  is  no  addition  of  strength  nor  wealth,  because 
in  those  partu  where  it  hath  been  increased  this 
Earl  hath  taken  the  greatest  share  himself:  And 
when  he  hath  spoiled  and  ravined  on  the  people, 
he  hath  been  content  to  yield  up  some  part  to  th? 
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king,  that  he  might  with  more  security  enjoy  the 
rest/'    Pym  then  enters  into  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  revenue,   and  refutes   Strafforde's 
statement,  shewing  by  the  records,  that  since  the 
year  l622,  (nine  years  before  his  appointment,) 
Ireland  had  supported  itself:  That  he  got  the  most 
extraordinary  subsidies  from  the  parliament,  (by 
what  means  we  have  seen,  and  shall  immediately 
see  more ;)  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  rapine  and 
injustice,  forcing  men  even  to  resign  their  estates  ; 
and  that  his  expenditure  had  been  excessive,  while 
he  had  himself,  by  a  deceitful  bargain  to  farm  the 
customs,  made  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
a-year ;  nay,  that  he  had  even  taken  ^24,000  from 
the  exchequer,  about  two  years  since,  and  though 
the  royal  army  was  in  want,  had  only  paid  the 
money  in  lately :  That,  as  to  his  pretence  of  having 
put  down  monopolies,  he  best  proved  the  cause  of 
his  dislike  to  them,  by  taking  the  most;,  profitable 
to  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  farming  of  the  cus- 
toms, with  which  certain  monopolies  put  down  by 
him  interfered.     That,  as  to  the  great  increase  of 
shipping  and  of  trade — ^that  arose  out  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  been 
for.  the  first  time  settled  in  peace  a  little  before 
his  appointment,  and  consequently  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  a  most  rapid  advance,  not  from  the 
nature  of  his  government,  which  had,  by  the  num- 
ber of  monopolies,  &c.  exercised  in  his  own  per- 
son, been  destructive  to  trade. 

*«  He  says,"  (remarks  Pym,)  "  he  was  a  means 
pf  calling  a  parliament  not  long  afler  he  came  to 
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his  govemmeskt.  My  Lards,  psrliwients  without 
parliamentary  liberties,  are  but  a  fair  and  plausible 
way  into  bondage.  That  parliament  had  not  the 
liberties  of  a  parliament :  Sir  Pierce  Crosby,  for 
speaking  against  a  bill  in  the  Commons's  house» 
was  sequestered  from  the  council-table,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  for  the 
same  cause,  was  threatened  that  he  slumld  lose  a 
lease  he  had.  Mr.  Barnwell,  and  two  other  gentle- 
men, were  threatened  they  should  have  troops  of 
horse  put  upon  them  for  speaking  in  the  house. 
Proxies  by  dozens  were  given  by  some  of  bis  fi^ 
vourites.  Parliaments  coming  in  by  these  ways  are 
grievances,  mischiefs,  and  miseries  i  no  works  of 
thanks  or  honour,"-^His  desperate  dispatch  (o 
Xiaud,  as-  Prynn  calls  it,  relative  to  his  mode  4^* 
balancing  the  parties  of  probestants  and  papists  in 
parliament^  and  governing  the  whole  assembly, 
had,  unfortunatdy,  not  yet  been  obtained  by  the 
commons. 

**  He  saith  he  had  no  commission  but  what  his 
predecessors  had ;  and  that  he  hath  executed  that 
commission  with  all  moderation.  For  the  coounis- 
sira,  it  was  no  virtue  of  his  if  it  were  a  good  com- 
mission :  I  shall  say  nothing  of  that.''  <<  But^  ^r 
the  second  part,  his  moderation  i  when  you  find  so 
many  imprisoned  of  the  nobility ;  so  many  men, 
some  adjudged  to  death,  some  executed  without 
law ;  when  you  find  so  many  public  rapines  m  the 
state,  soldiers  sent  to  make  good  his  decrees ;  so 
many  whippings  in  defence  of  monopolies ;  so  many 
gentlemen  tliat  were  jurors,  because  they  would 
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not  apply  themselves  to  give  verdicts  on  his  side,  to 
be  fined  in  the  star-chamber  j  men  of  quality  to  be 
disgraced,  set  on  the  pillory,  and  wearing  pliers 
and  such  things  as  will  appear  through  our  evU 
dence,  can  you  think  there  was  any  moderation  ? 
And  yet  truly,  my  lords,  I  can  believe  that  if  you 
compare  his  courses  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
ungovemed,  he  will  be  found  beyond  all  in  tyranny 
and  harshness ;  but,  if  you  compare  them  with  hii 
mind  and  disposition,  perhaps  there  was  modera* 
tion :  Habits,  they  say,  are  more  perfect  than  acts^ 
because  they  are  nearest  the  principles  of  action^ 
The  habit  of  cruelty  in  himself,  no  doubt,  is  more 
peifect  than  any  act  of  cruelty  he  hath  committed ; 
but,  if  this  be  moderation,  I  think  all  men  will  pray 
to  be  deliveored  from  it ;  and  I  may  truly  say  that 
is  verified  in  him,  the  mercies  ^  ffie  wicked  are 
cruel  •''. 

The  greatest  atrocities  chained  agains  thim  dunng 
his  government  of  Ireland  were  distinctly  proved, 
and  though  he  did  adduce  evidence  to  shew  that  ar« 
bitrary  acts  had  likewise  been  committed  by  his  {Mre- 
dwessors,  (how  far  that  ought  to  have  been  deehied 
an  apology,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,)  it  was 
fully  established  that  he  had  far  exceeded  them 
an.  Take  the  case  of  martial  law ;  it  was  distinct* 
ly  proved  that  it  had  never  been  resorted  to  ex- 
cept on  manifest  rebels,  the  kerns  chiefly,  and  that 
Lord  Falkland's  instructicms  allowed  it  only  in  the 
cases  of  war  and  rebellion :  Now,  the  cate  of  Lord 

*  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  104  et  scq. 
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MouDtnorris  affords  the  most  complete  evidence, 
to  use  the  words  of  Clarendon,  of  a  temper  exces- 
sively imperious.  Mountnorris  alleges,  and  his 
allegation  derives  great  support  from  Strafforde'a 
letters,  that  the  prisoner  first  took  oftence  at  a  sup- 
posed  want  of  respect  to  his  brother.  Sir  George 
Wentworth,  and  then  insisted  upon  Mountnorris 
making  a  dishonouroble  sale  of  his  offices :  That 
he  refused  to  sell  at  the  deputy's  command; 
and  that  the  latter  thence  lay  on  the  watch  for 
his  destruction.  However  this  may  be,  the  pre- 
text for  a  sentence  of  death  against  Mountnorris 
by  a  court-martial  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary that  ever  occurred  in  any  country  where  such 
a  thing  as  law  was  known.  A  Mr.  Ainslie,  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  Mountnorris,  was  in  the  service  of 
the  deputy,  and  had  accidentally  dropt  a  stool 
upon  his  gouty  toes :  Wentworth,  enraged  with 
pain,  instantly  struck  him  violently  with  his  cane» 
and  the  incident  happened  to  be  a  topic  of  dis- 
course at  the  Chancellor's  table  in  the  presence  of 
Mountnorris,  who,  his  pride  being  naturally  wound- 
ed at  such  treatment  of  a  kinsman,  remarked  that 
the  gentleman  had  a  brother  who  would  not  have 
borne  such  an  insult  *.  This  having  been  reported 
to  the  deputy  by  eaves-droppers,  who  aimed  equally 


*  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  Rush,  and  probably  it  was  not 
bronght  out  It  was  enough  for  Mountnorris  to  depose  that  the 
words  charged  were  never  spoken  by  him ;  but  in  this  I  have  follow- 
ed the  account  of  Clarendon^  who>  tibough  very  incorrect  in  regard  to 
the  trial,  seems  to  have  told  the  fact  here,  for  his  account  is  qorrolxh 
fated  by  BaQlie.    Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  980.    Bailhe,  vol.  i.  p.  969. 
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At  gratifying  him  and  obtaining  the  other's  offices^ 
(Sir  A.  Loflus,  the  brother  of  the  principal  witness, 
and  husband  of  Straffi)rde's  fair  friend,  had  been 
promised  the  chief  of  them,)  WentwcMth,  who  began 
todread  that  in  Mountnorris  he  might  find  aa  enemy 
fit  to  ruin  him  afterwards,  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  {Nresent  itself  forfhat 
lord's  destruction.'  The  remark  was  made  in  April, 
and  Mountnorris  never  heard,  or  thought  more  otii 
till  December  following,  when  hereceived  a  mes^ 
sage  to  attend  at  a  council  of  war  next  morning. 
Thither  he  went,  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  the  caus^ 
and  inquired  at  his  brotheivcouneillors  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  sudden  summons  to  them  all ;  but  the^ 
pretended  equal  ignorance  with  hiitiself.  The  de- 
puty entered,  and  told  the  council  that  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  summoned  them  for  the  trial  of 
Mountnorris,  who,  though  one  of  the  council  of  the 
army,  had  spoken  mutinously  against  him  as  the 
general ;  and  he  then  produced  a  letter  from  the 
king  commanding  them  to  give  reparation  for  the 
dangerous  injury  done  to  his  deputy.  The  charge, 
which  was  materially  different  fn>m  what  had  real^ 
ly  passed,  was  then  read  to  this  effect:  That  ijt  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  at  the  Chancellor's  table,  that 
Ainslie  had  let  a  stool  drop  on  the  deputy's  toes, 
Mountnorris  remarked,  in  a  scomfid  and  con^^ 
temptuous  manner,  ^  perhaps  it  was  done  in  re- 
venge of  that  public  afiront  that  my  Lord  Deputy 
did  me  formerly ;  but  I  have  a  br<Aher  who  would 
not  have  taken  such  a  revenge/'  The  accused 
having  heard  the  charge,  and  the  kmg's  letter  read, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  requested  time  for  consul* 

VOL,  III.  F 
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tatitm,  ^ith  ft  «opy  <^  bit  dnrgd,  and  to  be  al* 
lowed  ^retain  coutMel}  butiUl  wm  d^ed,  and 
lie  was  aommaaded  iiut$Btly  to  CKMifeai  or  deny 
ib»  W0fd4k.  fw  that  tiiey  ahotild  be  proved  if  h» 
daaied  ih^m*  Mountoorrifl*  as  might  be  expecU 
edf  was  oMfottlided*.  yet  he  pleaded  for  his  ri^t 
«p.  a  flvbject  and  apeer$  o£^ed  to  take  his  oath 
titat  he  had  neyer  spofceQ  the  wofds  chaiged,  aiul 
invposed  to  oall  the  Lord  Chancellor*  and  even 
Iw.  6op».  $ir  A.  Loftusy  who  obtained  his  places 
lutd.abovt  iwcplgr  others  who  were  present*  to  tes- 
^y  his,  ionoeettce  i  but  these  requests*  however 
Dsaawabie,  wAtte  all  in8<d8ntly  rejected }  while 
{«rd  MoyKw  w^o  sat  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  Sir 
Jlobert  Loliius  were  desired  to  swear  to  the  contents 
«f  a  pap^piiodUoed  by  the  deputy,  which  appears 
to  havA  boen  written  out  with  his  own  hand,  but 
whieb  ithey  had  subscribed^  Upon  this  testimony, 
tbs  obsequious  council  found  the  accused  guilty 
uppq.two  articles  of  discipline,  one  importing  ba> 
nis^peqt  from  the  army,  the  other  death.  They 
l^g  endeiMiroured  to  satisfy  Wentworth  with  a  veiw 
diet,  on  tiie  ;6i8t{  but  he  vehemently  urged  both 
or  neither  I  and  they,  hmwg  previous^  stipulated 
far  MomtfUfrri^i  l^,  gratified  his  revengeful 
enemy«  i"]!^  accused  then  received  sentence  of 
deaths  wheb  <^  deputy  XtAd  him  that  he  should 
inmcede  witbhis.Majesty  for  his  life,  and  that  him. 
self  ^wuld  r4tb«r  lo*8  his  arm  than  Mountnorris  a 
Mf  of  his.  head  tor  drop  of  bis  Wood,  a  speech, 
whioh,  in«|ead  of  soothing  the  c<Hivict,  appeared  to 
addfteshtosute  to  i^j^y,  by  putting  the  deputy's 
arm  m  c^mporitoa  with  his  head.    Mountnorris 
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ivas  instantly  deprived  of  his  offices,  (which  were 
bestowed  upon  this  Loftus  as  a  return  for  his 
wife's  affection  for  Wentworth,)  and  committed 
to  prison^    Nor  did  the  deputy  intend  that  his 
suflerings  should  terminate  even  here.    To  soften 
his  oppressor,  Lady  Mountnonis,  who  was  a  kins- 
woman of  the  deputy's  by  his  second  wife.  Lady 
Arabella  HoUis,  addressed  him  in  a  most  patheti* 
cal  letter ;  but  she  did  it  in  vain  *•    Wentworth 
was  inexorable,  because  his  guilty  conscience  whis- . 
pered  to  him  that  at  no  distant  time  the  victim  of 
his  oppresdoB  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  cidl 
for  justice,  and  he  eagerly  grasped  at  the  present 
opportunity  of  crushing  him  beneath  the  power 
of  proving  dangerous.    Fbiled  in  her  interposition 
here,  the  lady  escaped  with  difficulty  to  England  to 
lay  her  complaint  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and 
she  was  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  a  letter  from 
the  kii^  for  her  husband's  liberty,  upon  condition 
of  his  submitting  to  the  deputy.    A  step  so  spirit* 
ed,  as  it  evinced  a  disposition  not  tamely  to  brook 
oppression,  inflamed  Wentworth  with  additional 
rage  by  inspiring  him  with  new  fear,  and  he  resolv- 
ed so  to  avail  himself  of  the  terms  expressed  in  the 
royal  letter,  as  to  exact  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  which  he  foolishly  inuk 
gined  would,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  secure 
him  firom  the  probability  of  after  question,  by  be- 
reaving his  victim  of  his  ground  of  complaint.   On 
terms  so  humiliating,  Mountnorris  long  refused  to 
purchase  his  liberty ;  but,  wearied  at  last  with  op- 

^  Scott's  Somen'  State  Tracts^  vol.  iy.  p.  SOS. 
f2 
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pressioDt  he  submitted.  Weotworth  was,  however, 
still  unsatisfied,  and  therefore  not  only  harassed 
him  with  fresh  prosecutions  in  the  star-chamber, 
but,  by  iniquitous  decrees  of  the  council-board,  de* 
prived  him  of  his  property,  reducing  him,  his  wife, 
and  seven  children,  to  beggary. 

Well  might  such  proceedings  procure  for  Went* 
worth,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters  they  did,  a  com-, 
parison  with  a  bashaw  of  Buda ;  and  his  defence 
did  not  extenuate  his  guilt.  He  argued,  that  io 
the  tase  of  Mountnorris  before  the  council  of  war, 
he  merely  discharged  the  duty  of  his  place  in  pre- 
feiTiog  a  complaint ;  that  he  did  not  vote  against 
the  accused ;  that  even  after  sentence  was  pass- 
ed, he  assured  him  that  he  was  no  way  exposed 
to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  forgetting  however,  to 
stat^  that  it  had  been  stipulated  for  by  the  council, 
as  the  condition  on  which  they  pronounced  him 
guilty ;  and  that  he  had  interceded  with  his  majes- 
ty for  his  pardQn^  in  doing  which,  however,  he 
forgot  to  say,  that  he  merely  joined  the  council, 
and  acted  up  to  the  condition  stipulated  for  \ 

*  Rush.  YoL  viii.  Arts.  ▼.  and  vi.  Clftrendon  teUsustluit "  the  stuid- 
ers-by  made  an  excuse  for  Strafforde;  that  Mountnorris  was  a  man  of 
great  industry,  activity,  and  experience  in  the  af&irs  of  Ireland,  har- 
iiig  raised  himself  fhnn  a  very  private,  mean  oondition,  (having 
inferior  servant  to  Lord  Chichester,)  to  the  d^ree of  a  viscount  and^ 
privy  counsellor,  and  to  a  yery  ample  revenue  in  lands  and  offices; 
that  '*  he  had  always,  by  servileflattery,  and  sordid  application,  wrought 
himself  .into  trust  and  nearness  with  all  deputies  at  their  first  entrance 
upon  their  chaige,  informing  them  of  the  defects  and  oversights  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  after  the  determination  of  their  commands, 
and  return  into  England,  informing  the  state  here,  and  those  enemies 
they  usually  contracted  in  that  time,  of  whatiocvcr  they  had  done  or 
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Former  deputies  appear  to  have  arrogated  powers 
inconsistent  with  law,  but  Strafforde  far  exceeded 
them  all ;  nor  does  the  matter  rest  merely  on  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  which  yet  is  complete,  since 

suffered  to  be  done  amiss ;  wbefeby  they  either  guflfered  di^praoe  or  da-> 
mage^  as  soon  as  they  were  recalled  from  their  honours :  So  that  this 
dilemma  seemed  miquestionable^  that  either  the  deputy  of  Ireland 
must  destroy  my  Lord  Mountnorris>  or  my  Lord  Mountnorris  must 
destroy  the  deputy  as  soon  as  his  commission  was  determined."    This 
character  imputed  to  Mountnorris^  is  certainly  not  an  amiable  one ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered^  how  readily  every  grand  witness 
against  Straflfbrde  was  calumniated :    taking  it^  however^  as  true^  it 
merely  amounts  to  this,  that  though,  for  his  own  interest,  he  overlook* 
ed  criminality  in  the  successive  deputies  during  their  administration, 
he  afterwards  turned  informer.    It  is  not  allied  that  he  accused  an j 
of  them  unjustly  i  and  though  the  part  he  is  allied  to  have  acted 
might  fairly  have  induced  Wentworth  i^ot  to  place  confidence  in  him, 
or  shew  him  marks  of  respect,  it  could  not  on  any  just  principle  oper- 
ate farther ;  while  it  must  be  evident  that,  unless  he  had  known  that 
he  sould  not  justify  his  government,  he  could  not  have  had  a  motive 
for  destroying  Mountnorris  in  self  preservation.  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  S2i-$. 
Just  before  this,  the  noble  historian  says,  "  the  injustice  whereof" 
(the  proceedings  against  Mountnorris,)  ''  seemed  the  more  formida* 
ble,  for  that  the  Lord  Mountnorris  was  known  for  sometime  before, 
to  stand  in  great  jealousy  and  disfavour  with  the  earl,  which  made  it 
be  looked  on  as  a  pure  act  of  revenge ;  and  gave  all  men  warning  how 
they  trusted  themselves  in  the  territories  where  he  commanded.''  p. 
«21.    *'  In  vain,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  without  quoting  any  authority 
whatever,  ''  did  Strafforde's  fiiends  add  as  a  further  apology,  that 
Mountnorris  was  a  man  of  an  infamous  character,  who  paid  court  by 
the  lowest  adulation  to  all  deputies  while  present,  and  blackened  their 
character  by  the  vilest  calumnies  when  reddled;  and  that  Strafforde, 
expecting  like  treatment,  had  used  this  expedient  fir  no  other  purpose 
than  to  subdue  the  petulant  spirit  of  the  man*'    Though  this  elegant 
historian  does  not  quote  an  authority,  it  is  perfectly  dear  to  me  that 
he  had  no  other  than  the  above  from  Clarendon ;  and  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  judge  how  far  he  has  kept  to  it.    Indeed,  one  would  al- 
most imagine  from  his  language,  that  Strafibrde*s  friends  bad  spoken 
to  this  efffect  at  the  trial.    Clarendon  does  not  say  that  Mountnorris 
was  charged  with  inventing  calumnies,  but  with  giving  information 
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km  own  lilispiitchea  fully  establish  it.  Scarcely  was 
be  warm  in  his  place,  when  he  applied,  in  the  foU 
lowing  terms,  for  illegal,  unlimited,  powers :  **  I  find 
tbatflfiy  Lord  Falkland  was  restrained  by  proclama- 

of  «b«  tru^  H«  doM  not  pxetand  tbat  the  senteiuse  wis  panwd  ta 
flnWa«  the  pctnUm  ipwU  •£  the  muk,  but  builda  the  apologf  upoa 
the  neeeviu^  rain  ef  that  individnid  to  Straffbrde  a  own  Mie^. 
NppuUie  InnflgEevioQ  eould  be  proved  e0U«et  MountBovrie;  end 
that  nothj^g  ehort  of  hu  ahidttte  ruin  oould  peoify  his  memy,  the 
whole  prooeediffge  «bew.  See  Straf.  Let.  and.  Disp.  voL  i.  p.  407.  ei 
Hq.  M^  9,  10,  U,  14,  19.  vol  ii.  p.  5,  15,  SI,  97.  Wentworth,  who 
was  aUjed  to  l4idy  Moantnoms  throiagh  hia  lecoBd  wife,  aMms  at 
one  time  to  have  ooiivled  Mo«Btaoma»  See  a  very  oenfidential  letter 
by  hun  to  that  lord,  in  Aug*  16dS,  voL  i.  p.  73.  which  la  the  beat  an* 
awer  to  Mr.  {iuine'a  statement  See  also  p.  76,  8,  99.  lU.  Th* 
cojiwspondffifla  of  StTaffi>ide'8,  with  Mountnorria'a  account^  makes  the 
niatl«r  quite  cImt.  Mountnorria,  who  held  the  office  of  vice-treaeur- 
era  whieh  in  (fleet  waa  that  of  treasurer  in  Ireland,  ( Warwieke,  pw 
116.)  h^A  not  shewn  himself  quite  so  pliant  aa  the  Deputy  had 
aotidpnted.  (9^  Let*  and  Vmg.  vol.  i.  p.  119.)  And  after  hia  quar- 
rel with  )Sur  Q^mgfi  Weniworth,  the  dqraty  wished  his  removal  firom 
his  offioeib  particularly  thai  of  vii»-treasurer.  He  propoaed,  there^ 
fore>  that  Mountaoms  shoiM  make  a  dkhonouraUe  ssle  of  his  offiee, 
and  the  pEoppeail  \uA  been  attended  with  altercation.  But  Mount- 
norcii^  not  o^ntent  widi  reAiaing  to  comply  with  the  demand^  wiote 
ont  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  <ni  the  oecaaion,  (it  appears  1^  a 
letter  aft^nrwarda  referred  to»  that  be  wtoke  admiraUy,)  and  trans* 
nutted  it  to  his  attoniey  in  Englaod*  who  had  handed  it  about  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Heverend  Mr.  Ganaid,  the  deputy's  great 
correspondent,  who  iw»t  only  shewed  it  to  Lord  Cottington,  bnt  in* 
stantly  announced  the  cJfcnmstance  to  hia  patron.  Id.  p.  396.  Gar- 
rard*s  Letter  ia  dated  the  15Mfa  of  Maxdv  lS8i-6;  and  it  ia  singuhur, 
that  on  the,  7th  of  next  month,  the  deputy  has  a  violent  attack  upon 
Mountnorris>  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Coke,  aa  a  person  ''  held  by  us 
ah  that  hear  him,  to  be  meat  impertinent  and  tDOuUeaome  in  the  de- 
bate of  all  business."  '' And»'*saya  he,  '^  indeed  ao  weary  are  we  of 
him,  that  I  dare  say,  there  is  not  one  of  us  willing  to  join  with  him  in 
any  private  oounseL  Sure  I  am,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  complains  of 
l^m  extremely  in  the  Exchequer,  that  he  disorders  the  proceedings  of 
t^  whofeoourt  through  hia  wilfulness  and  ignorance,  so  as  he  were  a 
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tion,  not  to  meddle  in  any  cause  betwixt  party  and 
party,  which  certainly  did  lessen  his  power  extreme- 
ly. I  know  very  well  the  common  lawyers  will  be 
passionately  against  it,  who  are  wont  to  put  such 
a  prejudice  upon  all  other  professions,  as  if  none 

happy  man  if  be  were  delivered  of  his  vexation  there :"  This  certainly 
disproves  the  idea  of  his  sycophancy.  He  then  censures  his  scanda- 
lous way  of  life^  as  a  dishonour  to  the  place — ^for  that  he  was ''  extreme- 
ly given  to  good  fellowship^  and  was  full  of  talk  in  that  humour/'— « 
statement  which  does  not  accord  with  Clarendon's  character  of  him  ; 
and  that "  he  sat  up  by  night  to  pay  for  large  sums^  very  meanly  pur-^ 
suing  his  advantage  upon  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen^  not  so  good 
gamesters  as  himself^*'  &c.  He  also  makes  a  charge  against  him  for 
not  paying  £200  upon  a  warranty  and  allies  that  he  had  agreed  to 
resign  his  place  in  October  preceding^  &c.  He  then  recommends 
Loftus^  and  desires  power  to  inquire  into  some  of  Mountnorris's  ac- 
tions. Id.  p.  403-4.  The  proceeding  in  the  Council  of  War  occurred 
in  December  following.   P.  498.  et  seq. 

In  each  of  the  letters  referred  to  above^  that  were  written  by  Straf- 
forde^  he  vindicates  the  justice  of  the  sentence/  which^  however,  ap- 
pears by  the  letters  to  have  been  universally  execrated ;  and  meanly 
pleads  that  he  did  not  vote  at  the  council^  therefore,  that  the  senteni-^ 
was  not  his.  It  appears  also,  from  these  and  other  letters,  that  Went- 
worth  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  general  hatred,  as  resembling  a 
bashaw  of  Buda ;  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  idea  that  it  had 
been  his  fortune  all  his  life  to  have  proud,  revengeful  qualities,  &c. 
falsely  ascribed  to  him.  Wandesforde  writes  to  him,  Dec  29, 1628, 
thus,  ''the  breath  of  envy  hath  always  blown  strong  against  you^  and 
like  the  bees  over  the  cradle  of  Plato,  hung  over  your  actions  ever 
since  I  was  acquamted  with  them."  vol.  L  p.  50.  See  a  very  pathetic 
letter  from  Mountnorris  to  Strafforde,  just  before  his  execution^  which 
throws  great  light  upon  this  subject,  and  of  itself  goes  far  to  disprove 
the  account  given  of  the  former  by  Clarendon.  Clar.  State  Papers, 
voL  ii.  p.  135. .  Wentworth  himself  writes  to  Lord  Conway,  that  he 
told  Mountnorris  "  he  never  wished  ill  to  his  estate  nor  person,  fur- 
ther than  to  remove  him  thence,  where,"  says  he, ''  he  was  a  trouble 
as  well  as  an  ofibnce  unto  me ;  that  being  done,  (howbeit  through  his 
o¥m  fault  with  more  prejudice  than  I  intended,)  I  could  wish  there 

was  no  more  debate  betwixt  us,  ^c."    Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  ii. 
p.  145. 
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were  to  be  trusted  as  capable  of  administering  jus- 
tice but  themselves ;  yet  how  well  this  suits  with 
monarchy  when  they  monopolize  all  to  be  govern- 
ed by  their  year  books,  you  in  England  have  a 
costly  experience;  and  I  am  sure  his  majesty's 
power  is  not  weaker  in  this  kingdom,  wherever  hi- 
therto the  deputy  and  council-board  have  had  a 
stroke  with  them.*"  It  was  not  thought  lit  to  recal 
the  proclamation  on  this  subject  by  a  new  one,  con- 
ferring the  powers  requested ;  but  a  special  dispen- 
sation was  granted  to  Wentworth,  with  the  single 
exception  of  cases  already  depending  before  courts 
of  law ;  and  how  he  abused  his  power,  is  establish- 
ed no  less  by  his  letters  than  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced against  him  ;  for  he  encourages  Laud  **  to 
rule  the  common  lawyers  in  England,  as  he,  poor 
beagle,  did  in  Ireland,  declaring  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so  at  the  peril  of  his  head/*  In  his  de- 
fence he,  of  course,  attempts  to  justify  his  illegal 
decrees  on  the  principle  of  abstract  justice,  and 
pleads  that,  as  he  was  no  professional  lawyer,  his 
ignorance  ought  to  form  his  excuse.  The  last  plea 
proceeded  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  the  in- 
dividual who  had  boasted  of  ruling  the  common 
lawyers  in  all  things,  and  proclaimed  it  as  a  merit 
that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in  such  a  course  at 
the  peril  of  his  head.  The  first  was  no  less  un- 
founded, for,  as  was  justly  observed  by  Pym,  the 
commons  charged  him  with  nothing  <*  but  what  the 


*  This  has  been  quoted  from  his  letters  and  dispatches  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume* 
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law  in  every  man's  breast  condemns,  the  light  of 
nature,  the  h'ght  of  common  reason,  the  rules  of 
common  society/'  Nor  were  the  instances  of  in- 
justice and  illegality  confined  to  those  charged.  Ser- 
geant  Glyn  remarked  that,  were  the  matter  yet  to 
frame,  they  would  give  as  many  new  cases  as  those 
of  which  he  was  accused.  Stafforde  stormed  at  this, 
and  dared  him  to  the  proof.  But  when  the  other, 
having  accepted  the  challange,  enumerated  twenty 
fresh  cases,  in  the  issue  of  which  he  had  largely 
participated,  the  prisoner  stopt  him  by  a  complaint 
against  travelling  out  of  the  charge. 

The  legislative  powers  assumed  by  him  in  Ire- 
land, together  with  his  grossly  tyrannical  and  sel- 
fish abuse  of  them,  were  strikingly  displayed  in  his 
measures  relative  to  wool  and  flax.  Having  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  customs,  he  imposed  new  duties  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  first,  and  prohibited  the  ma- 
nufacture of  it  in  the  island  :  though  the  last  was 
the  chief  production  of  that  kingdom,  and  linen- 
yarn  for  exportation  the  staple,  he  interdicted  the 
sale  of  it  unless  it  were  reeled  in  a  certain  mode^ 
with  which  the  poor  people  were  unacquainted, 
and  ordered  a  general  seizure,  to  effect  which 
power  was  given  to  break  into  houses,  of  all  not 
prepared  for  the  market  according  to  his  direc- 
tions. What  aggravated  this  policy  was,  that  the 
yarn  seized,  instead  of  being,  as  forfeited  to  the 
public,  brought  into  the  exchequer,  went  to  his 
own  looms ;  while  he  had  a  direct  interest  in  ex- 
cluding a  competition  with  his  own  flax,  which  he 
raised  in  great  quantities  on  his  own  newly-pur- 
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chased  lands.  In  the  execution  of  his  orders  on 
this  subject  great  enormities  were  committed; 
and  thousands,  debarred  the  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood, for  the  May  rents  were  paid  by  the  price  of 
the  flax  and  yarn,  were  absolutely  famished.  His 
defence  was,  that  he  prohibited  the  manufacturing 
of  wool  lest  it  should  interfere  with  that  of  Eng- 
land :  that  the  motive  in  regard  to  the  orders  about 
yarn  was  to  break  the  people  of  their  barbarous 
mode  of  preparing  it — a  measure  which  might  be 
legally  adopted,  in  the  same  manner  as  yoking  oxen 
by  the  tail,  and  burning  the  straw  to  separate  the 
corn  from  it,  had  been  interdicted :  that  the  coun- 
cil concurred  in  the  proclamations,  and  therfore 
the  blame  should  not  be  imputed  to  him ;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  this  was  not  treason.  With  regard  to 
the  council,  it  was  completely  under  his  controuU 
while,  at  all  events,  as  the  prime  leader,  he  must  be 
responsible  for  unconstitutional  measures,  and  it 
appears  by  his  own  letters  that  he  had  earnestly 
pressed  his  Majesty  for  liberty  to  pursue  that  sys- 
tem  *.  As  for  his  defence  that  this  was  not  trea- 
son, it  was  well  urged  by  Maynard,  that,  if  to 
overturn  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution be  traitorous,  this  unquestionably  was  so, 
as  it  included  not  only  the  suspension  of  the  pub- 
lic rights,  but  a  power  to  issue  what  new  orders  he 
pleased  in  the  place  of  law.  It  is  singular,  that  in 
his  letters  to  the  king  on  this  very  subject,  he  ad- 
vised his  Majesty  to  make  a  monopoly  of  salt  in  his 

•  See  his  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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own  person ;  for  that,  as  it  was  a  commodity  alto- 
gether indispensable,  he  might,  in  imitation  of  the 
gabeUes  of  France,  raise  the  price  at  pleasure  *. 

It  was  distinctly  proved  that  he  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  quartering  soldiers  upon  all  who  refus-^ 
ed  to  comply  with  any  order  of  the  council  for  the 
payment  of  money,  however  unlawful  the  demand. 
One  instance  shall  suffice.  One  Bams  was  charged 
on  a  paper  petition  to  appear  before  the  deputy 
about  a  debt  which,  though  nominally  rated  at 
a?  1 00,  he  might  have  compounded  for  five,  but 
which,  as  altogether  unjust,  he  refused  to  settle 
even  on  such  terms,  and  Stafforde,  under  the  colour 
of  a  contempt,  quartered  a  party  of  troopers  upon 
him  who  consumed  property  to  the  value  of  £S0Oj 
burned  the  very  partitions  of  his  house,  nay  the 
door,  for  fuel,  and  <<  sold  his  trunk,  his  bed-steads, 
his  dining-table,  and  all  they  could  light  on  in  his 
house,"  so  that,  being  reduced  to  utter  beggary,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  leaving  his  wife 
and  children,  and  serve  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders  t. 

These  particulars,  however,  though  highly  im- 
portant, have  perhaps  been  pursued  too  far,  and 
theretbre  we  shall  proceed  to  the  grand  point  about 
telling  the  king  that  he  was  absolved  from  all  rules 
of  government,  and  had  an  army  in  Ireland,  by 
which  he  might  reduce  the  kingdom  :  But,  in  pass- 
ing, we  may  remark  that  the  articles  about  prohibit* 
ing  people  of  family,  &c«  from  going  to  England^ 

*  Trial  in  Rush,  and  Baillie's  Journal.  Straf.  Let  and  Disp.  voL 
i.  p.  93,  lOS,  199. 

t  Trial  in  Rush,  and  BaOlie. 
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and  imposing  an  arbitrary  oath  on  the  Scots,  were 
fully  proved. 

To  ascertain  the  point  with  regard  to  his  ille- 
gal advice,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  coun- 
cillors, and  Charles  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
yield  to  a  demand  of  the  commons,  to  relieve  the 
council  from  their  oath  of  secrecy — a  measure  bit- 
terly inveighed  against  by  the  noble  apologist  of 
the  king,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  by  Mr. 
Hume,  as  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  board, 
and  rendering  ministers  liable  for  every  rash,  or  in- 
considerate, expression.  But  surely  if,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  every  councillor  is  bound  by 
his  oath  to  give  constitutional  advice,  and  that  on- 
ly, to  the  king,  the  oath  of  secrecy  never  can,  or 
ought,  to  extend  to  counsel,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  all  the  fundamental  laws ;  and  it 
is  an  inquisition,  which  no  good  man  need  fear,  for 
none  will  ever  attempt  to  persuade  the  sovereign  to 
absolve  himself  from  all  those  rules  upon  which  he 
is  entitled  to  govern  ;  while,  if  such  a  measure  could 
not  be  adopted,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
greatest  of  all  wickedness  would  be  safe  even  from 
question.  The  grand  point  to  be  determined  here 
was,  whether  Stafforde  had  not  advised  his  Majesty 
to  act  as  if  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government  j 
and  had  such  a  point  not  been  open  to  investiga- 
tion, there  would  have  been  at  once  an  end  of  all 
legitimate  government. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  charges 
against  Strafforde  j  each  particular  was  stated 
with  a  precision  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
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pected  any  more  than  it  is  practised  in  indictments 
in  general ;  but  some  of  the  different  articles  na- 
turally cohered,  or  reflected  light  upon  each  other  j 
and,  in  regard  to  the  advice  about  the  king's  acting 
as  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government,  there 
were  five  articles  taken  together — ^the  twentieth, 
twenty-first,  second,  third,  and  fourth :  That  he 
had  advised  an  offensive  war  with  Scotland,  alleg- 
ing that  the  demands  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
justified  it,  before  the  commissioners  of  thatparlia* 
ment  had  been  heard  in  vindication  of  their  pro- 
ceedings: That  he  had  declared  his  readiness  to  sup- 
ply his  majesty  by  extraordinary  ways,  unless  the 
English  parliament  should  grant  twelve  subsidies  ; 
and  had,  for  wicked  ends,  in  confederacy  with  Sir 
George  Ratcliffe,  raised  an  army  of  1000  horse, 
and  8000  foot,  in  Ireland :  That  he  had  declared 
openly  to  several  people,  that  the  king  ought  first  to 
try  the  affections  of  his  people  in  parliament ;  but, 
if  that  failed,  then  he  might  use  his  prerogative  in 
levying  what  he  required  ;  and  that,  when  parlia- 
ment disappointed  his  hope  of  twelve  subsidies,  he 
advised  the  dissolution,  declaring  that  his  majesty 
was  free  from  all  rules  of  government ;  adding, 
that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland  with  which  he 
might  reduce  the  kingdom  to  obedience*  The 
first  point  in  regard  to  Scotland,  was  proved  by  the 
Earls  of  Traquair  and  Morton,  and  even  by  Juxon, 
bishop  of  London,  and  Lord  Treasurer,  as  well 
as  by  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Traquair  particularly 
swore  too,  that  afterwards,  at  the  council  of  peers, 
fit  York,  the  prisoner,  in  regard  to  Scottish  affairs. 
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declared,  that  the  unreasonable  demands  qf  subjects 
m  a  parliament  were  a  greufidjor  the  kmg^s  putting 
himself  in  a  posture  of  war.  The  archbisfaop  of 
AnxM^9  (the  celebrated  Dr.  Usher)  deposed,  that 
about  April  last,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Straf* 
forde,  at  Dublin,  relative  to  levies  of  money,  when 
the  other  declared  that  he  agreed  with  those  in 
England  who  conceived  that,  in  case  of  imminent 
necessity,  the  king  might  levy  what  he  needed, 
though,  in  his  opinion,  his  majesty  should  first  try 
a  parliament ;  but,  if  that  supplied  him  not,  *^  then 
he  might  make  use  of  his  prerogative  as  he  pleased 
himself,  or  words  to  that  effect/'  Lord  Conway 
deposed  that,  having  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  short  pariiament,  asked  the  primner  how  the 
troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  answered,  that  he  coo- 
fidaitly  expected  twelve  subsidies  from  the  par- 
liament; but,  upon  Conway's  saying,  ^  what  if 
the  parliament  would  not  give  that  assistance,  my 
Lord  of  Strafibrde  said,  the  cause  was  very  just 
and  lawful,  and  if  the  parliament  would  not  supply 
the  king,  then  he  was  justified  before  God  and  man 
if  be  sought  means  to  help  himself,  though  it  were 
against  their  wills/^  Sir  Henry  Vane  deposed, 
that  at  the  council,  on  the  5th  of  December  l6S9% 
Stiafforde  said,  that  if  the  parliament  ^ould  wA 
grant  applies,  he  would  be  ready  to  assist  his  ma- 
jesty any  other  way.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  deposed, 
tiNtt  in  a  casual  conversation  with  the  prisoner, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  short  parliament,  be 
himself  stated,  that  be  attributed  the  great  dis- 
tractions of  the  times,  particularly  the  riot  at  Lam- 
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be^h  and  mutiny  of  some  soldiers  against  their 
officers,  to  the  breach  with  that  assembly,  and  ex« 
pressed  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  safe  plan  in 
such  distresses  was  to  summon  another  parliament 
directly,  alleging,  that  he  feared  the  issue  of  hos- 
tilities with  Scotland,  unless  the  king  were  assisted 
both  with  the  purse  and  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  for  that  he  conceived  it  very  unlikely  that 
the  nation,  labouring  under  such  grievances,  would 
willingly  and  cheerfully  enter  into  a  war  against 
the  sister  kingdom,  which  laboured  '*  under  the 
same  grievances  with  themselves:**  That  in  an- 
swer to  this,  Strafforde  observed,  that  the  times  did 
not  admit  of  so  slow  and  uncertain  a  remedy  as  a 
parliament :  That  he  had  already  been  denied  from 
that  quarter  ^  and,  using  the  maxim,  solus  repvSbUcos 
suprtma  leXy  said  *<  the  king  must  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  by  such  ways  as  he  should 
think  fit  in  his  wisdom :"  '« That  he  must  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  mastered  by  the  frowardness  and  un* 
dutifulness  of  his  people,  or  rather,  as   he  con^ 
ceived,  by  the  dissaffection  and  stubbomess  of  par- 
ticular men.**    Lord  Newburgh  swore^  that  to  the 
best  of  his  belief^  he  beard  the  prisoner  say,  that 
seeing  the  parliament  had  not  supplied  the  king, 
his  majesty  might  take  other  courses,  or  something 
to  that  purpose :  The  Earl  of  Holland  swore,  that 
be  beard  him  tell  the  king,  after  the  dtssotntioir, 
that  the  parliament,  in  denying  a  supply,  had  given 
him  an  advantage  to  supply  himself  by  other  ways. 
The  Eail  of  Northumberland  deposed,   that  he 
^eard  Stntfforde  tell  his  majesty,  before  the  meeting 
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of  the  short  parliament,  that  if  the  people  refused 
to  supply  him,  he  was  absolved  from  rules  of  go- 
vemmenty  and  acquitted  before  God  and  man. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  deposed,  that  he  heard  the  prisoner 
say  this  to  the  king  after  the  dissolution,  "  Your 
majesty  having  tried  all  ways,  and  been  refused,  in 
this  case  of  extreme  necessity  and  for  the  safety 
of  your  kingdom  and  people,  you  are  loose  and 
absolved  from  all  rules  of  government ;  you  are 
aquitted  before  God  and  man  ;  you  have  an  army 
in  Ireland ;  you  may  employ  it  to  reduce  this 
kingdom.'*  The  commons  also  adduced  several 
witnesses,  as,  Lord  Ranelagh,  Sir  Robert  King, 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  to  prove  that  his  creatures. 
Sir  George  Ratcliffe  and  Sir  George  Wentworth, 
bad  used  strong  expressions  relative  to  the  Irish 
army  being  used  to  second  his  majesty's  illegal 
courses,  in  the  event  of  resistance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Strafibrde  alleged  that  the  speeches  of  Rat- 
cliffe, or  of  his  brother,  were  nothing  to  him,  and 
that  he  knew  his  duty  too  well  as  a  privy-counsel- 
lor to  divulge  to  them  his  master's  secrets :  That 
it  was  strange  that  no  one  heard  the  words  relative 
to  the  Irish  army  but  Sir  Henry  Vane :  That  he 
might  easily  mistake  this  for  that  country ;  and 
that,  as  the  army  had  been  raised  to  reduce  Scot- 
land, and  the  Scottish  business  was  then  agitated, 
the  remark  had  necessarily  reference  to  it :  That, 
accordingly,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
others,  deposed,  that  they  understood  the  army 
was  intended  for  Scotland ;  and  that,  as  there  was 
no  war  in  England  which  called  for  it  there,  it  ner 
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cessarily  followed  that  it  never  could  be  meant  to 
introduce  it  into  this  kingdom  :  That  he  had  per- 
haps said,  that  his  majesty  might  use  his  preroga- 
tive in  raising  money,  but  he  always  spoke  in  refer- 
ence  to  legal  ways — never  supposing  it  possible  for 
his  master  to  resort  to  any  other :  He  then  adduc- 
ed the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Treasurer,  who 
swore  positively  that  he  never  heard  any  thing 
about  an  intention  to  bring  the  Irish  army  into 
England  ;  but  being  interrogated  whether  he  ever 
heard  Lord  Strafforde  say  that  the  king  was  loose 
^nd  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government,  **  He 
answered,  that  he  desired  time  to  consider  of  that ; 
he  remembers  not  any  such  thing,  but  he  reserves 
himself  for  thatJ'    He  also  deposed,  that  he  did 
not  remember  of  having  heard  the  prisoner  tell  the 
king  that  the  parliament  had  deserted  him.     Cot- 
tington  swore  that  he  never  heard  Strafforde  talk 
of  extraordinary  ways,  but  that  he  had  heard  him 
say,  the  king  ought  to  seek  out  all  due  and  legal 
ways,  and  to  employ  his  powerc  andide  et  caste  }  ob- 
serving,  that  after  the  present  necessity  was  past, 
and  the  work  done,  the  king  ought  to  repair  it,  and 
not  leave  any  precedent  to  the  prejudice  of  his  peo- 
pie,  for  that «  his  majesty  never  could  be  happy  till 
there  were  a  union  betwixt  himself  and  the  par- 
liament, and  the  prerogative  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
jects  were  determined.'^  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
swore  much  to  the  same  purpose :  Lord  Goring, 
and  Mr.  German,  merely  deposed  to  the  use  of  the 
^OTd$  candide  et  casU :  but,  what  is  most  extraor- 
dinary of  all,  Northumberland  himself;  who  ?>vore 

VOL.  HI.  Q 
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that  he  heard  the  prisoner  say,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  short  parliament,  **  if  the  people  do  refuse 
to  supply  the  king,  the  king  is  absolved  from  rules 
of  government'' — deposed  to  other  interrogatories, 
that  though  he  said  that  his  majesty  might  use 
his  power  when  the  kingdom  was  in  danger  or  un- 
avoidable necessity,  he  did  after  say  that  that 
power  was  to  be  used  candide  et  castS^  and  an  ac* 
count  thereof  should  be  given  to  the  next  parlia- 
ment, that  they  might  see  it  was  only  employed  to 
that  use/'  If  such  words  were  used  by  Straffi>rde, 
and  this  deposition  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  whole» 
the  conclusion  is,  that  he  had  merely  employed 
them  to  guard  against. any  after  impeachment, 
which,  as  appears  by  his  letters,  he  always  conceive 
ed  a  possible  case ;  for  what  is  the  meaning  of  par* 
liaraentary  power,  if  it  may  be  dispensed  with  at 
the  will  of  the  prince  upon  his  conception  of  ne« 
cessity  ;  or  why  talk  of  submitting  what  had  been 
done  in  defiance  of  one  parliament,  to  the  cogniz* 
ance  of  another  ?  If  the  king  may  levy  money  at 
pleasure,  upon  any  plea  of  necessity  which  the 
grand  council  has,  in  the  first  place  denied — a  ne- 
cessity of  which  he  is  sole  judge,  in  defiance  of  the 
legislature — ^it  is  an  extravagance  to  talk  of  par- 
liamentary power.  The  evidence  of  Cottington, 
in  the  first  place,  proved  too  much,  as  StrafiTorde 
had  admitted  that  he  had  spoken  of  extraordinary 
ways,  which  yet  the  other  could  not  remember. 
In  the  second  place,  it  was  contradictory,  for  un- 
less he  had  been  adverting  to  extraordinary  or  un- 
constitutional ways,  how  could  he  talk  of  repairing. 
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after  the  work  was  accomplished,  what  had  been 
done  through  necessity  ?  A  breach  must  be  made 
before  it  can  be  repaired. 

In  considering  a  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  in 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  always 
bound  to  take  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  without 
regard  to  those  facts  which  may  be  disclosed  to  the 
historian  by  time :  But  authors  have  endeavoilred 
to  the  utmost  to  vilify,  not  only  this  grand  assem- 
bly for  its  judgment,  but  the  characters  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  sen.  and  of  his  son,  and  Mn  Pym,  (the 
reason  of  the  last  wiU  afterwards  appear,)  as  if  the 
first  had  peijured  himself,  and  the  two  latter  had 
assisted  him  in  swearing  away  the  life  of  that  great 
individual :  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  improper  to 
disclose  some  facts  which,  though  they  could  not 
be  discovered  then,  are  established  upon  the  most 
indisputable  evidence  now.  On  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1640)  Northumberland  writes,  in  cypher^ 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  that  <'  he  doubts  the  king 
is  not  very  well  satisfied  with  him — because  he  will 
not  perjure  himself  for  Lord  Lieutenant  Strafe 
fbrde  *J*  Laud  has  an  entry  in  his  diary,  of  the  ^th 
December,  I6d9»  that,  when  a  parliament  had  been 
determined  on,  of  which  the  first  movers  were  Straf- 
forde,  Marquis  Hamilton,  and  himself,  '^  a  reso- 
lution was  voted  at  the  board  to  assist  the  king  in 
extraordinary  ways,  if  the  parliament  should  prdve 
peevish  and  refuse.*"  Secretary  Windebsinke  writes 
to  Sir  Arthur  Hopeton,  who  was  at  that  time 
at  Madrid,  that  it  having  been   concluded  by 

**  Sidney  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  665. 
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the  select  committee  for  Scottish  affiiirs.  that  no- 
thing could  quench  the  fire  in  Scotland,  \vhich 
threatened  not  only  the  monarchial  government 
of  that  kingdom,  but  even  that  of  England,  ex- 
cept force  of  arms,  the  question  then  was  how 
money  could  be  raised :  That  a  parliament  was 
thought  at  first  impracticable,  as  it  was  unlikely 
that  it  would  be  inclined  to  supply  his  majesty's 
wants  in  time,  or  in  proportion  to  the  exigency ; 
and  that  many  extraordinary  ways  were  debated, 
but  that  at  last  *'  the  lords  being  desirious  that  the 
king  and  his  people  sliould  meet,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, in  the  ancient  and  ordinary  way  of  parliament, 
rather  than  any  other,  were  of  opinion  his  majes* 
ty  should  make  trial  of  that  once  more,  that  so  he 
xnigbt  leave  his  people  without  excuse,  and  have 
wherewithal  to  justify  himself  to  God  and  the 
world,  that  in  his  own  inclination  he  desired  the 
pld  way ;  but  that  if  his  people  should  not  cheer- 
fully, according  to  their  duties,  meet  him  in  that, 
especially  in  this  exigent,  when  his  kingdoms  and 
person  are  in  apparent  danger,  the  world  might 
see  he  is  forced,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination, 
to  use  extraordinary  means,  rather  than  by. the 
peevishness  of  some  factious  spirits  to  suffer  his 
state  and  government  to  be  lost.  These  consi- 
derations, ripening  this  great  business  for  a  reso- 
lution, it  was  thought  fit  to  bring  it  to  the  gene« 
ral  council,  and  to  give  the  board  account  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  committee.  Which  being  done, 
and  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  his  majesty's  commis* 
sioner  in  Scotland,  newly  come  from  thence,  hav- 
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ing  likewise,  by  his  majesty's  comiDandment,  made 
particular  and  exact  relation  to  the  lords,  of  the 
late  assembly  and  parliament  in  Scotland,  and  of 
their  high  and  insolent  demands,  together  with 
his  opinion  of  their  purpose  to  persist  in  them, 
and  that  there  was  no  probability  of  reducing  them 
but  by  force,  his  majesty  demanded  the  opinion 
of  the  lords  by  vote  what  was  to  be  done  j  where- 
upon the  lords  unanimously  voted,  that  rather  than 
his  majesty  should  yield  to  such  demands,  and  suf- 
fer this  high  rebellion  to  continue,  he  must  of 
necessity  vindicate  himself  and  his  honoui',  and 
secure  his  crown  by  force  of  arms ;  and  that  to 
maintain  this  force,  the  best  way  was  the  ordinary 
by  parliament,  which  they  doubted  not  would  be 
sensible  of  the  honour  of  his  majesty  and  the  na- 
tion, and  of  their  own  safeties,  and  enable  him 
to  settle  his  affairs.  But  before  his  majesty  would 
declare  his  resolution  for  this  way,  he  was  pleased 
to  put  another  question  to  the  board,  whether,  if 
the  parliament  should  prove  as  untoward  as  some 
have  lately  been,  the  lords  would  not  then  assist 
him  in  such  extraordinary  ways  in  this  extremity 
as  should  be  thought  fit.  Which  being  put  to 
votes,  the  lords  did  all  unanimously  and  cheerfully 
promise,  that  in  such  case  they  would  assist  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  such  extraordi- 
nary ways  as  should  be  advised  and  found  best 
for  the  preservation  of  this  state  and  government. 
Whereupon  his  majesty  declared  his  resolution 
for  a  parliament  *."    Now  it  is  remarkable  that 

*  Ckr.  State  Papers^  vol.  ji.  p.  81^  8S. 
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Northumbetlaiid  writes  to  the  same  purpose  to  his 
friend  Leicester,  saying,  that  two  ways  only  of 
raising  money  were  thought  of  **  by  the  ordinarie 
way  of  parlament,  or  by  extraordinarie  wayes  of 
power:**  that**  laying  excises,  enioineing  each  coun- 
tie  to  mentaine  a  certaine  number  of  men,  whilst 
the  warre  lasted,  and  such  like  wayes  were  by  some 
farre  pressed ;  but  mett  with  so  many  weightie 
obiections,  that  those  lords  that  were  all  this 
while  most  auerse  to  parlaments,  did  now  begin 
to  advise  the  king's  makeing  triall  of  his  people 
before  he  used  any  way  of  power.  This  being 
advised  by  their  Lordships,  (who,  to  say  truths 
found  themselues  so  pusseld  that  they  knew  not 
where  to  begin,)  the  king  was  soon  gained,  and 
resolued  the  next  councell  day  to  propose  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  lords  */*  Windebanke,  immediately  af- 
ter the  dissolution,  wrote  to  Sir  A«  Hopeton,  that 
**  it  was  a  v^y  great  disaster,  but  there  was  no  other 
way,  and  his  majesty  had  wherewithal  to  justify 
himself  to  God  and  the  world  t,'*  &c.  When,  along 
with  this,  it  is  considered  that  Strafibrde's  Letters 
all  breathe  a  spirit  of  uncontrolled  power ;  that, 
in  considerations  drawn  out  by  him  expressly  for 
the  king  himself,  while  he  so  rejoiced  at  the  extra* 
judicial  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money,  he  declares  that  though  **  it  was  the 
greatest  service  the  legal  profession  had  done  the 
crown  in  his  time,  yet  unless  his  majesty  bad  the 
like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army  upon  the 

*  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S3. 
t  Clar«  Papers^  vol  iL  p.  84. 
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same  exigent  of  state,"  (a  necessity  of  which  the 
king  was  sole  judge,  and  therefore  was  not  bound 
to  render  any  account,)  "  the  crown  seemed  to 
him  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home,  to  be  con 
siderable,  but  by  halves,  to  foreign  princes  abroad ; 
but  if  that  point  were  gained,  which  the  opinion 
regarding  ship-money  evinced  to  belong  to  the 
king,  then  the  royalty  was  for  ever  vindicated  from 
under  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects : 
That  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Hutton,  after  that 
judge  had  voted  in  the  minority  in  Hampden's 
case,  he  says  that  *'  the  power  of  levies  of  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  is  such  a  property  of  sovereignty, 
as,  were  the  crown  willing,  yet  it  could  not  divest 
itself  thereof*:"   That  Strafforde's  own  govern- 


*  We  have  already  given  many  extracts  from  Strafiforde's  Letters 
and  Dispatches^  but  his  language  to  Mr.  Justice  Hutton  will  be  found 
to  throw  such  light  upon  the  evidence  at  the  trial,  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  it.  "  I  must  confess/'  says  he,  '^  in  a  business  of  so 
mighty  importance,  I  shall  the  less  regard  the  forms  of  pleading,  and 
to  conceive  (as  it  seems  my  Lord  Finch  pressed,)  that  the  power  of 
levies  of  forces  at  sea  and  land  for  the  very,  not  feigned,  relief  of  the 
public,  is  such  a  property  of  sovereignty,  as,  were  the  crown  willing, 
yet  can  it  not  divest  itself  thereof:  scUus  populi  suprema  lex;  nay,  in 
cases  of  extremity,  even  above  acts  of  parliament."  (Now  there  is 
something  feasible  in  this :  a  real,  not  feigned  necessity  is  certainly 
paramount  to  aU  law ;  but  the  succeeding  sentences  shew  his  ideas  of 
necessity.)  *'  And  I  am  satisfied  that  monies  raised  for  setting  forth 
a  fleet  was  chastely  bestowed  that  way,  not  at  all  vitiated  by  any  ap- 
plication otherwise ;  nay,  satisfied  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  that  our  fleet  at  sea  were  in  these  times  of  mighty  honour 
to  the  king,  most  fit  to  preserve  the  rights  of  private  subjects,  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  And  considering  it  is  agreed 
by  common  consent,  that  in  time  of  public  danger  and  necessity  such 
a  levy  may  be  made,  and  that  the  long  is  therein  sole  judge,  how  or 
in  what  manner  or  proportion  it  is  to  be  gathered,  I  conceive  it  was 
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itietit  of  Irdand,  which  he  held  out  to  Laud  as  tf 
model  for  England,  was  contrary  to  all  constitu* 
tional  principles,  and  supported  by  absolute  force  : 
That  Jie  had  become  the  arch-adviser  of  his  mas- 
out  of  humour  opposed  by  Hampden  beyond  the  duty  of  a  lubject, 
and  that  reverence  wherein  we  ought  to  have  so  gradous  a  sovereign, 
it  being  ever  understood  the  prospects  of  kings  into  mysteries  of  state 
are  so  far  exceeding  those  of  ordinary  common  persons,  as  they  be  able 
to  discern  and  prevent  dangers  to  the  public  afar  off,  which  otherv 
shall  not  so  much  as  dream  of  till  they  feel  the  unavoidable  stripea 
and  smarts  of  them  npon  their  naked  shoulders ;  besides  the  mischief 
which  threatens  states  and  people  are  not  always  tho«ie  which  becomea 
the  object  of  every  vulgar  eye,  but  those  commonly  of  most  danger, 
when  least  discovered ;  nay,  very  often,  if  unseasonably,  over  early 
published,  albeit  privately  known  to  the  king  before,  might  rather 
enflame  thaii  remedy  the  evil ;  theref(Hre  it  is  a  safe  rule  for  us  all  in 
the  fear  of  God  to  remit  these  supreme  watches  to  that  regal  power, 
whose  peculiar  indeed  it  is ;  submit  ourselves  in  these  high  consider- 
ations to  his  ordinance,  as  being  no  other  than  the  ordinance  of  God 
itself,  and  rather  attend  upon  his  will,  with  confidence  in  his  justice^ 
belief  in  bis  wisdom,  assurance  in  his  parental  afiections  to  his  suIk 
jects  and  kingdoms,  tihan  fret  ourselves  with  the  curious  questions, 
with  the  vain  flatteries  of  imaginary  liberty,  which,  had  we  even  our 
silly  wishes  and  conceits,  were  we  to  frame  a  new  commonwealth  even 
to  our  own  fancy,  might  yet  in  conclusion  leave  oursdves  lissa  free, 
less  happy  than  now,  thanks  be  to  God  and  his  majesty,  we  are ;  nay 
justly,  ought  to  be  reputed  by  every  moderate  minded  Christian/ 
Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  388,  389.  These  sentiments  require 
no  comment,  being  such  as  could  only  fit  such  a  region  as  Morocco^ 
They  would  not  have  been  received  in  France  by  that  portion  of  the 
community  that  might  be  said  to  enjoy  privil^;e8 — the  nobility.  Yet 
if  this  had  been  spoken,  and  deposed  to,  and  the  first  part  brought  out  by 
cross  questions,  how  might  it  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  historians  ?  As- 
suredly Mr.  Hume  must  not  have  perused  these  letters,  otherwise 
he  never  could  have  made  the  remarks  upon  Strafforde's  character 
which  he  has  indulged  in.  He  mistakes,  too,  the  time  of  Strafibrde's 
admission  to  ofiice^  making  it  after  the  dissolution  of  the  third  parlia- 
ment,—u/Afn  the  necessities  of  state  had  begun^  instead  of  during  the 
prorogation.  Had  he  attended  to  dates,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
individual  whom  h^  eulogizes  went  over  at  onee  to  the  Court,  and 
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ter ;  and  that  the  war  which  he  advised  with  Scot> 
land  had  its  foundation  merely  in  that  people's  te» 
sistance  of  arbitrary  power ;  we  shall  not'  be  dis^ 
posed  to  view  the  evidence  of  Vane  in  a  suspi<^ 
cious  light  Money  was,  after  the  dissolution^ 
to  be  raised  by  power ;  and  if,  after  stich  indica- 
tions  of  disaffection,  the  king  and  his  ministers 
did  not  contemplate  such  a  spirit  of  resistance  as^ 
if  not  put  down  by  military  force,  would  blast  all 
their  hopes,  they  must  have  been  blind  to  all  con- 
sequences. Whoever  advises  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, must  be  presumed  to  include  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting them ;  for,  after  their  adoption,  there  seems 
to  be  no  retreat  compatible  either  with  the  safety 
of  the  minister,  or  the  false  honour  of  the  prince* 
The  way  of  power^  or  offeree,  is  recommended, 
and  it  can  only  be  so  because  the  minister  con- 
ceives that  the  monarch  has  the  requisite  strength. 
The  guilt  of  Strafforde,  therefore,  is  not  augment- 
ed by  that  part  of  his  alleged  advice  which  regard- 
ed the  Irish  army. 

That  the  Irish  army  was  primarily  raised  for  the' 
subjugation  of  Scotland  is  unquestionable,  but  it 
did  not  thence  follow  that,  upon  a  similar  exigency, 
it  might  not  be  conceived  ready  for  a  similar  ser- 


withont  the  colour  6t  an  apology^  espoused  instantly  the  principle* 
which  he  had  just  hefore  so  vehemently  opposed.  In  regard  to  hiv 
letters^  they  are  the  more  entitled  to  regard^  that  he  never  wrote  one 
unadvisedly^  nor  dispatched  it^  without  shewing  it  to  his  friends  Sir 
George  Badeliffe^  and  Wandeaford^  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
whom  he  likewise  consulted  on  every  thing  of  any  moment  concerning 
either  political  or  domestic  business.  See  Raddifie's  Essay.  This 
makes  the  remarks  of  Radcliffe  relative  to  thearmy,  of  infinitely  great- 
er importance. 
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vice  in  Englafid ;  and  as  for  the  probability  of  a^y 
mistake^  by  Vane,  of  this  for  that  country,  it  seems 
to  be  unfounded,  especially  when  we  view  his  tes- 
timony in  connection  with  a  document  which  was 
afterwards  brought  to  corroborate  it.   The  minutes 
of  council  had  dl  been  destroyed  by  the  command 
of  the  king,  lest  they  should  be  produced  against 
his  servants ;  but  Sir  Harry  Vane  having,  during 
his  absence  in  the  north,  sent  the  key  of  his  study 
to  his  son.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  that  he 
might  transmit  some  private  documents,  the  latter 
found  notes  of  a  council,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  parliament,  which,  as  they  developed  de- 
signs most  pernicious  to  the  state,  he  shewed  to 
Pym,  when  that  gentleman  visited  him  during 
a  severe  indisposition,  and  Pym  having  insist- 
ed upon  being  allowed  to  take  a  copy  of  them 
for  the  public   good,  young  Vane   reluctantly 
consented.    The  cabinet  was  then  locked,  and 
the  matter  concealed  from  the  father.     When, 
however.  Vane's  testimony  on  the  trial  was  thought 
incomplete,  Pym  produced  the  alleged  copy  of  this 
important  document,  which  had  now  become  va- 
luable after  the  destruction  of  the  original.    Old 
Vane,  who  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  extremely 
offended  at  his  son's  conduct,  said,  upon  his  exa- 
mination, that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  former 
evidence,  except  that  he  had  taken  such  notes,  and 
that  the  document  was  like  them.    Of  course  it  was 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  his  son  and  of  Pym. 
The  title  of  the  notes  was  "  No  danger  of  a  war 
with  Scotland ;  if  offensive,  not  defensive  ;'*  and 
they  were  as  follow. 
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K.  C.  *^  How  can  we  undertake  offensive  watr,  if 
we  have  no  money  ? 

i.  L.  Tr.  (Straflforde)  «  Borrow  of  the  city 
L.1 00,000 ;  go  on  v^rously  to  levy  ship-money ; 
your  majesty  having  tried  the  affection  of  your 
people,  you  ate  absolved,  and  loose  from  all  rule 
of  governmait,  and  to  do  what  power  will  admit. 
Your  majesty  having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  re- 
fused, you  shall  be  acquitted  before  God  and  man. 
And  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  that  you  may 
employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience ;  for 
I  am  confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five 
months. 

X.  Arch.  (Laud)  ^  You  have  tried  all  ways,  and 
have  always  been  denied,  it  is  now  lawful  to  take  it 
by  force. 

L.  Cot.  (Cottington)  *<  Leagues  abroad  there 
may  be  made  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
Lower  House  are  weary  of  the  king  and  the 
church.  All  ways  shall  be  just  to  raise  money, 
in  this  inevitable  necessity,  and  are  to  be  used,  be^ 
ing  lawful. 

L.  Arch.  <<  For  an  ofiensive,  not  any  defensive 
war. 

L.  L.  Tr.  «  The  town  is  full  of  lords,  put  the 
commission  of  array  on  foot,  and  if  any  of  them 
stir,  we  will  make  them  smart.'' 

Either  this  was  the  grossest  conspiracy  between 
the  two  Vanes  and  Pym,  or  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  import  of  Strafforde's  advice.  The 
Irish  army  had  been  raised  for  Scotland,  and  there 
could  be  no  occasion  for  reminding  his  majesty  of 
its  existence  in  regard  to  the  commotions  there ; 
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but  when  raising  money  by  force  in  England,  in 
such  an  hour  of  disaffection,  was  contemplated,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  consider  of  the  means  to  second 
the  present  power.  The  words  were  spoken  in  re- 
lation to  raising  money,  and  seem  incapable  of  an- 
other construction.  Charles  had  himself  early 
thought  of  introducing  foreign  troops  to  carry 
through  his  arbitrary  designs ;  audit  was  distinctly 
proved  that  the  language  of  Sir  Geoige  Radclifie 
and  Sir  George  Wentworth  corresponded  with  the 
design  imputed  to  Strafforde  *,  while  the  facts  prov- 
ed in  the  subsequent  charges  establish  on  what  prin- 
ciples he  was  disposed  to  conduct  the  administra- 
tion of  England.  The  grand  objection  to  Vane's 
testimony  was  brought  by  Lord  Digby  at  passing 
the  bill  of  attainder :  he  had  been  one  of  the  small 
secret  committee  for  preparing  the  impeachment 
of  Straffbrde,  and  he  told  the  Lower  House  that, 
being  now  absolved  from  his  oath  of  secresy,  he 
would  state  the  grounds  upon  v:hich  he  could  not 

*  It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Robert  King  and  Lord  Ra- 
nelaugh  that  Sir  George  Ratcllffe  had  said  in  answer  to  their  queries 
4bout  raising  money^  that  his  nugesty  had  an  army^  and  if  he  wanted 
money^  who  would  pity  him ;  that  his  majesty  was  ready  to  supply 
himself;  and  that  he  could  make  peace  with  the  Scots  when  he  liked. 
Sir  Thomas  Barrings  too^  swore  that  Sir  George  "IVentworth  had^  on 
a  conversation  about  the  late  parliament^  said  that  this  commonwealth 
is  sick  of  peace,  and  will  not  be  well  tiU  it  be  conquered  again.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  also  established  that  the  general  apprehension 
even  of  official  men  in  Ireland,  was  of  a  design  against  England.  Cot- 
tington  appears,  by  the  notes  of  coidicil,  to  have  been  himself  one  of 
the  most  criminal ;  and  we  learn  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  that,  during  the  preceding  summer,  he  had  be- 
come the  entire  confidant  of  Strafforde — when  the  latter  and  Laud 
had  disagreed.  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  657.  Cottington's  evidence^ 
too,  is  strangely  cautious.    See  Rush.  vol.  viiL  p.  564. 
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agree  to  the  bill : — "that  Vane  had  been  examined 
thrice  upon  oath  before  the  secret  committee ;  that, 
in  the  first  examination,  he  positively  said,  in  anr 
swer  to  interrogatories  regarding  the  Irish  army, 
."  I  cannot  charge  him  with  that  ;'*  but  for  the 
rest  desires  time  to  recollect  himself,  which  was 
granted  him.  Some  days  after  he  was  examined  a 
second  time,  and  then  deposes  these  words  con- 
cerning the  king's  being  absolved  from  rules  of 
government  and  so  forth  very  clearly.  But  being 
pressed  to  that  part  concerning  the  Irish  army,  he 
said  he  could  say  nothing  to  that/^  He  then  states 
that  it  was  some  weeks  afterwards  when  Vane^  re? 
collected  the  words  about  the  Irish  army.  Digby 
argued,  in  regard  to  the  notes,  that  they  were  not 
evidence ;  as  there  was  no  conclusion  of  counsels, 
which  ought  to  be  the  only  cause  of  taking  notes, 
but  merely  the  venomous  parts  of  discourses,  cal- 
culated to  bring  men  into  danger.  In  this  objec- 
tion, however,  there  appears  to  be  no  weight  what- 
ever. The  title  imported  the  conclusion,  and  that 
could  be  disputed  by  none :  the  cause  of  taking 
notes  on  such  an  occasion,  is  not  merely  to  register 
the  conclusion  which  the  minutes  must  ever. put 
beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  but  to  preserve 
an  exact  account  of  the  opinions  of  individual  coun- 
sellors for  one's  own  regulation.  The  previous 
want  of  recollection  in  Vane  may  be  deemed  a 
matter  of  more  serious  import.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  this  at  least  proves  that  he  had  no  under- 
standing with  the  prosecutors ;  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that,  considering  what  had  passed  in  thei 
interim,  he  should  not  all  at  once  remember  the 
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speeches  of  the  councillors,  though  they  might  be 
recollected  afterwards  *.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  that  the  Commons  questioned 
Digby  next  day  for  his  speech,  and  after  its  public 
cation,  voted  it  to  be  scandalous,  and  false  to  the  wit<^ 
nesses,  and  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  shew  that 
he  had  some  foundation  for  his  statement,  since 
all  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  done: 
~In  the  third  place,  that  this  individual,  though 
sworn  to  secresy  as  one  of  the  preparatory  committee^ 
was  believed  to  have  conveyed  intelligence  of  all  the 
evidence  to  Strafforde,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for 
itt— a  circumstance  which  exceedingly  lessens  our 
idea  of  the  prisoner's  ability  in  defence :  And  last* 
ly,  that  Digby  stole  the  copy  of  the  notes  of  coun* 
cil,  which,  as  one  of  the  secret  committee,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing,  and  that,  when  an  oath 
was  administered  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  relative  to  the  document,  be  was  the  readiest 
to  swear  solemnly  that  it  had  not  been  purloined 
by  him ;  though  he  had  already  gained  the  royal 
favour  by  delivering  it  to  Stra0brde,  as  appeared 
by  a  copy  under  his  own  hand,  which  was  found 
in  the  royal  cabinet  when  it  was  taken  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby  \.     The  matter,  too,  did  not 

*  The  objection  to  Vane's  first  alleged  want  of  recollection  applies 
tdth  tenfold  force  to  most  of  the  other  witnesses^  whose  memories 
confessedly  continued  incurable  to  the  kst 

t  Baillie's  Let  yoL  i.  p.  S83.  ''  Digby,  as  it  is  though^,"  says  Bail- 
lie,  *^  had  given  particular  information  to  Straflfbrde  of  all  their  depo- 
sitions." 

X  Whitdocke,  p.  43.  Royal  cabinet  openedj  &c.  By  the  way,  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  little  alten^tion  upon  Whitelocke*s  text 
by  the  editor  in  regard  to  Strafibrde.  The  general  accuracy  of  White- 
Ic^e  every  oqe  must  admit,  yet  in  a  ease  where  he  acted  as  chairroaii 
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rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Vane:  if  he  per- 
jured himself,  both  Pym  and  Vane  the  young- 
er were  in  the  same  predicament,  and  must 
be  charged  with  conspiring  with  him  to  take 
away  Strafforde's  life.  The  notes  are  supported  by 
other  evidence  in  all  points  excepting  that  of  the 
army :  The  remaining  part  of  the  charge,  which 
reflects  so  much  light  upon  this,  was  almost  entire- 
ly established  by  the  best  evidence. 

The  conclusion  of  Strafforde's  defence,  after  the 
additional  proof  was  led,  has  been  admired,  (though 
his  previous  summing  up  was  thought  tedious,) 
and  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  readers  by 
withholding  it.  '<  It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon 
a  law  which  cannot  be  shewn.  Where  hath  this 
fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  without 
any  smoke  to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  burst  forth  to 
consume  me  and  my  children  ?  That  punishment 
should  precede  promulgation  of  a  law,-^to  be  pu^ 
nished  by  a  law  subsequent  to  the  fact,  is  extreme 
hard :  What  man  can  be  safe  if  this  be  admitted  ? 
My  Lords,  it  is  hard  in  another  respect,  that  there 
should  be  no  token  set,  by  which  we  should  know 

of  the  secret  cornxnittee,  and  managed  great  part  of  the  eyidenoe  aa 
counsel  for  the  commons^  there  occurs  one  ahsurd  blunder.  The  re- 
marks upon  Vane's  testimony  before  the  committee  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Strafforde,  who^  whatever  he  had  secretly  learned  from 
Digby^  could  not  at  least  shew  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter. Vane's  testimony  at  the  trial  was  quite  consistent  The  high 
compliments^  too,  paid  to  Strafforde— compliments  which  imply  his 
innocence,  are  nd^er  consistent  with  the  usual  style  of  Whitdooke^ 
nor  with  the  fact  of  his  having  voted  that  individual  guilty.  I  am 
not  the  first  who  has  suspected  unfairness  in  the  publication,  and 
what  I  have  shewn  in  regard  to  the  embassy  proves  how  editors  pro? 
ceed. 
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this  offence,  no  admonition  by  \vhich  we  should 
avoid  it.  If  a  man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  and 
split  upon  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to 
discover  it,  he  who  oweth  the  anchor  shall  make 
satisfaction ;  but,  if*  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  man 
passeth  at  his  own  peril.  Now,  where  is  the  mark, 
where  the  token  upon  this  crime,  to  declare  it  to 
be  high  treason  P  My  Lords,  be  pleased  to  give 
that  regard  to  the  peerage  of  England  as  never  to 
expose  yourselves  to  such  moot  points,  to  such 
constructive  interpretations  of  laws :  If  there  must 
be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject^matter  be  of  some- 
what else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of  peers. — It 
will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterity, 
and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into  the  fire 
these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of  construc- 
tive and  arbitrary  treason,  as  the  Christians  did 
their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves 
to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  that  telleth  us  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  treason,  without  being  more  am- 
bitious to  be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than 
our  forefathers.  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  ai^ 
leged  crime,  to  this  height,  before  myself:  Let  us 
not  awaken  those  sleeping  lions  to  our  destructions, 
by  raking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain 
by  the  walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  or  neglected. 
May  your  Lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my 
other  misfortunes :  Let  not  a  precedent  be  derived 
from  me  so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in  the 
consequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not, 
through  me,  wound  the  interest  of  the  common-^ 
wealth ;  and,  however  these  gentlemen  say  they 
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speak  for  the  commonwealth,  yet,  in  this  particu- 
lar, I  indeed  speak  for  it,  and  shew  the  inconve* 
niences  and  mischiefs  that  will  fall  upon  it.  For 
as  it  is  said  in  the  statute,  1  Hen.  IV.  no  man  will 
know  what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  ojf  such  penalties* 
Do  not  put,  my  Lords,  such  difficulties  upon  mini- 
sters of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and 
of  fortune,  may  not  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be 
employed  for  the  public :  If  ydu  weigh  and  mea- 
sure them  by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  will  lie  waste ;  no  man  will  meddle 
with  them  who  hath  any  thing  to  lose. 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  thart 
I  should  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  these 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  left  me." — Here 
he  paused,  and  shed  a  few  tears. — "  What  I  for- 
feit for  myself  is  nothing ;  but  that  my  indiscre- 
tion should  extend  to  my  posterity  woundeth  me 
to  the  very  soul.  You  will  pardon  my  infirmity  j 
something  I  should  have  added,  but  am  not  able, 
therefore  let  it  pass.  And  now,,  my  Lords,  for  my- 
self, I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  taught  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.  And  so, 
my  Lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I 
freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment ;  and  whe- 
ther that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death, 
*'  Te  deum  laudamus^.^* 

*  I  baTe"  taken  the  above  from  Whitelocke.  Other  oopie*  "h^m 
less  fire.  See  Nalson^  vol.  ii.  Scott*8  Somers's  Tracts,  vol*  iv*  Ruab< 
&c.  '     ' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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The  eloquence  o£  this  passage  is  above  its  logic. 
The  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  charge  of  the  commons  had  been  substantiated, 
and  just  amounts  to  this — that  though  all  men  know 
diat  it  is  criminal  to  infringe  a  particular  law,  yet 
a  minister  of  stote,  who  takes  advantage  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  overturn  the  whole  esta- 
blished laws^  cannot  be  justly  questioned,  because, 
there  being  no  particular  statute  which  exactly 
applies  to  such  a  case,  he  had  no  legal  warning 
against  the  proceeding.  A  position  so  monstrous 
came  with  a  remarkably  bad  grace  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  advanced  it,  because  he  had  himself  been 
QUj^  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  petition  of 
fig^U  vhich  was  expressly  passed  to  prevent  such 
a^n  invasion  of  the  national  privileges.  His  allega- 
ti99,  th^t  he  pleaded  for  the  law,  while  he  assum- 
1^4  the  very  principle  in  argument  of  having  la- 
boured to  overturn  all  law,  is  strangely  inconsistent 
Bp^  in  a  regular  trial,  the  objection  that  there 
was  Tffi  established  rule  of  law  for  his  condemna- 
tipPp  flieeins  to  have  been  well  founded ;  and  the 
^om^ons  themselves,  after  a  full  pleading  upon 
fi^e  point  of  law,  which,  on  their  part  was  under- 
of  at.  taken  by  St.  John,  and  on  Strafibrde's  by  Lpane, 
abandoned  that  mode  of  proceeding,  and  brought 
in  a  bill  of  attainder. 

The  bill  of  attainder  has  been  generally  con- 
demned, even  on  abstract  principles, — that  is,  as- 
suming the  guilt  of  StraflForde  ;  but  the  argument 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  has 
been  used  by  a  late  celebrated  statesman :  Jhat 
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nothing  but  a  case  of  clear  self-defence  can  justi- 
fy a  departure  from  the  sacred  principles  of  jus- 
tice^  but  that,  whenever  an  individual  can  be 
brought  to  trialt  he  is  within  the  power  of  his  pro- 
aeeulmsy  and  that,  therefore,  when  there  has  been 
no  law  distinctly  provided  against  the  species  of 
offence  of  ii^hich  he  is  accused,  the  present  delin- 
quent should  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  a  legisla- 
tive enactment  be  made  to  meet  the  crime  in  fu- 
ture *.  It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I  dififer 
from  this  author,  fortified  as  his  opinion  is  by  that 
of  writers  in  gieneral ;  but  it  has  ever  appeared  to 
me  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  argument,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distinction,  between  the  legislature 
and  ordinary  courts  of  law,  having  been  overlook- 
ed. Courts  of  law,  as  they  act  by  delegated  au- 
thority, must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  rule9 
which  the  state  that  appoints  them  has  thought 
proper  to  establish.  The  one  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  other  ;  and  were  any  other  prin- 
ciple to  be  recognised  for  an  instant,  the  legisla- 
tive power  would  centre  in  these  tribunals.  But 
it  is  a  very  different  question,  indeed,  whether,  on 
some  great  and  crying  occasion,  when  all  that  is 
estimable  in  society  has  been  invaded,  and  rescued 
with  difficulty  from  utter  ruin,  the  perpetrators  of 
this  unprecedented  wickedness,  who  acted  upon 
the  idea  that  the  enormity  of  their  guilt*  would 
protect  them,—*  who,  *^  judging  themselves  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  justice,  feared  not  extraor* 

*  Fox's  Introduction  to  his  Hist.  .    . 
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nary,  and,  by  degrees,  thought  that  no  fault  which 
Was  like  to  find  no  punishment  *,"  may  not  be 
questioned  by  the  legislature  itself,  in  whose  power 
are  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  commutii*- 
ty  ?  Whether,  in  short,  that  power  which  binds  the 
whole,  may  not  pass  an  act  to  touch  an  individual 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  last  degree  of  crimina  ^ 
lity  ?    The  sacred  principles  of  justice  are  not  im* 
pinged,  for  here  is  no  precedent  set  for  ordinary 
courts  to  transgress  the  limits  prescribed  to  them ; 
and  the  guilt  is  such  as  requires  no  written  law  to 
define  it.     Well  may  it  be  questioned  too,  whether 
it  be  not  most  advisable  for  a  state  to  leave  such 
monstrous  iniquity  undefined,   lest,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  study  be  how  to  commit  wickedness  in 
a  new  way  so  as  to  evade  the  statute ;  and,  on  the 
other,  lest  such  definitions  may  not  unnecessarily 
clog  the  administration.     It  has  been  argued,  that 
the  innocent  may,  by  bills  of  attainder,  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  vengeance  of  a  prime  minister  t ;  but 
this  is  assuming  that  the  legislature  might  be  con* 
verted  into  a  mere  tool  in  his  hand ;  and  if  that 
were  to  occur,  surely  the  mention  of  law  and  jus-^ 
lice  would  become  a  mockery ;  while  there  could 
sot  be  any  legal  restraint  against  the  commission 
of  the  act  whenever  the  minister  had  an  object  to 
accomplish.     It  may  be  alleged  that  this  is  a  rea- 
son for  fortifying  public  opinion  against  the  possi* 
bility  of  the  measure  j  but  it  may  fairly  be  admit- 

•  Clar.  ToL  L  t  Uing, 
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ted^  that  wherever  a  people  are  so  negligent  of 
their  own  rights  as  to  commit  their  lives,  fortunes, 
and  privileges,  to  a  power  in  which  they  have  so 
little  confidence,  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  possibility  of  injustice  to  an  individual 
whose  high  sphere  must  give  an  interest  to  that  pow- 
er to  protect  him,  lest  the  members  of  it  should  cre- 
ate a  precedent  against  themselves.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, men  pf  humble  rank  coul4  not  be  liable  to 
.  that  unusual  mode  of  proceeding,  because  gene- 
ral  laws  can  always   be  made  to   reach  them ; 
^and  the  attainder  of  a  grand  delinquent  produces 
a  notoriety  that  must  either  secure  him  from  in- 
justice, or  more  strongly  impress  the  public  with 
the  conviction,  that  a  change  is  necessary  in  the 
constitution  of  their  government.    Thus,  this  ar- 
gument, which  assumes  the  possibility  of  such  cor- 
ruption, defeats  itself.    The  legislature  has  seen 
cause  repeatedly  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
and,  however  men  may  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  measure  on  any  particular  occasion,  it  naust  be 
admitted  in  the  abstract,  that  there  m^y  be  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  it.     But  assuredly  there  is  no 
comparison  between  inomuring  any  numbers   in 
a  dungeon,  and  striking  at  the  life  of  some  grand 
delinquent  by  a  law  for  the  occasion.     The  last 
excites  universal  interest,  and,  should  there  be  in- 
justice, general  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  oppres- 
.  sion,  and  abhorrence  against  his  persecutors.    The 
former  exposes  thousands  to  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  evil.     They  have  not  the  satisfaction  of 
being  heard  in  their  own  defence;  the^  lose  the 
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public  sympathy,  and  lie  forgotten  j  nay,  when 
restored  to  society,  it  is  with  broken  health,  and, 
in  all  probability,  broken  fortune,  to  be  shunned 
like  a  pestilence,  and  exposed  to  the  odium  of 
vice,  without  the  means  of  self-vindication,  as  they 
were  to  punishment  exceeding,  perhaps,  in  their 
estimation,  what  the  law,  in  its  utmost  severity, 
could  have  inflicted  on  a  full  proof  of  tlte  trime 
of  which  they  were  merely  suspected.  Hie  ttiag- 
nitude  of  the  evil  none  will  deny;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  must  not  be  endured  to  avoid  a 
greater  ?  An  act  of  attainder,  where  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  is  established  by  competent  evi- 
dence, and  amounts  to  that  of  attempting  to  over- 
turn the  constitution  of  the  government,  in  a  man- 
ner  which  had  not  been  contemplated  by  the  law, 
is  not  liable  to  such  objections.  In  vain  does  the 
accused  pretend  that  there  was  no  statute  to  warn 
him  of  the  crimen  since  it  is  an  intuitive  truth,  that, 
if  to  violate  one  law  be  criminal,  the  vidation  of 
all  the  laws,  which  is  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
subvert  the  whole  system,  must  be  infinitely  more 
so. 

With  regard  to  the  guilt  of  Strafforde,  none  can 
peruse  the  evidence  without  prejudice,  and  yet  deny 
that  it  was- fully  established— ^whe1;her  we  consider 
his  government  of  the  northern  counties,  which 
were  completely  disfranchised^— his  administration 
of  Ireland— his  unconstitutional  advice,  or  the  inea- 
sures  adopted  in  consequence  of  it.  The  invaria- 
ble attempt  has  been  to  invalidate  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  which  yet  appears  to  have  been 
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correct  (  but,  were  it  ev^n  l6ft  out  of  i^w,  the 
evidence  independent  of  it^  even  in  regaid  to  tiie 
unconstitutional  advice,  would  be  sufficient.  Th^ 
he  told  the  king  that  he  ihight  use  his  prerogative 
in  raising  money,  aiid  was  absolved  from  ruieii  df 
government,  is  indisjputable :  indeed^  he  admitted 
that  he  might  have  Used  the  first,  and  his  quibble 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words  taevet  eoiUd  te 
seriously  listened  to,  when  it  is  considered  that  tJ& 
advice  was  given  because  the  legal  mode  had  pre- 
viously proved  inefiectual«  But,  if  this  be  esta- 
blished, what  related  to  the  Irish  army  was  a  mlit- 
ter  of  no  importance.  He  who  recomtnends  tbfe 
adoption  of  an  arbitrary  course,  and  that  particular- 
ly of  taking  the  moiiey  of  the  subject  by  Vioietibft 
necessarily  calculates  either  upon  having  alreadjr 
*  sufficient  fbrce  to  effectuate  the  object,  or  on  be- 
ing able  to  command  it ;  and^  therefore,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable,  that  Strafibrde  either  was  pro- 
pared  to  introduce  the  Irish  army^  or  flattered 
himself  that  the  executive  had  strength  to  carry 
through  the  measure  without  its  assistance^  The 
Irish  army  could  merely  have  effected  the  purpose 
in  view ;  in  either  case,  the  country  was  *'  to  be 
reduced  to  obedience  f  and^  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  the  Scots  were  to  be  overpowered  by 
military  force  for  resisting  Arbitrary  measure^ 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  men  were  ready 
to  advise,  and  pprsue,  ft  similar  course  in  re^ 
gaid  to  England.  When  matters  have  proceed- 
ed to. that  extremity^  there  is  scarcely  an  alieraa- 
thre,  and  the  ccHicliision  otberwiae  would  just  be^ 
thai  Sttaflbrde  contemplated  illegal  violence  of 
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every  kind,  which  should  be  persisted  in  till  the 
people  had  evinced  a  readiness  to  repel  force  by 
force — a  conclusion  that  would  not  alleviate  his 
guilt.     Surely,  then,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
'  bill  of  attainder,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  com- 
mitted the  most  aggravated  treason  against  the 
state,  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  deplora- 
ble defect  in  the  constitutional  system,  if  crimina- 
lity of  so  horrid  a  dye,  partly  acted  upon  too,  had 
been  permitted  to  escape  punishment  in  a  country 
where  the  heavy  penalties  of  justice  were  severely 
•visited  on  each  petty  offender  ^  and,  unquestiona- 
bly, at  all  events,  whatever  may  be. said  on  that 
-point,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  generous  tear 
which  has  been  shed  for  him,  might  weir  have 
been  spared.     It  may  be  added,  that  there  seemed 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  fate  of  the  em- 
pire depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  his, — a 
view  which  even  brings  the  matter  within  Mr. 
Fox's  idea  in  regard  to  self-defence. 
CoDdaetof      When  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
ty.      ^*  lower  house,  it  encountered  sharp  opposition,  par- 
ticularly from  Lord  Digby,  who  yet  used  the  fol- 
lowing language  :  "  Truly,  Sir,  1  am  still  the  same 
in  my  opinions  and  affections  as  unto  the  Earl  of 
Strafforde :   I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister^  the  most  insupportable 
to  free  subjects  that  can  be  charactered :  I  believe 
his  practices  in  themselves  as  high,  as  tyrannical, 
^s  any  subject  ever  ventured  on  ;  and  the  malig- 
pity  of  them  hugely  aggravated  by  those  rare  abL 
Mties  of  his,  whereof  God  had  given  him  the  use, 
tlie  devil  the  application.    In  a  word,  I  believe 
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him  to  be  still  that  grand  apostate  to  the  common- 
wealth, who  must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in 
this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other  */'  To 
render  his  opposition  more  efiectual,  this  lord, 
as  we  have  said,  stole  the  copy  of  Sir  Henry  Vane'/s 
notes,  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, he  had  access.  The  loss  of  so  important 
a  document  created  a  strong  sensation,  and  the 
theft  was  imputed  to  Whitelocke,  to  whom,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  had  been  entrusted^ 
He  protested  his  innocence,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  shewn  it  to  any  but  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; but  the  commons  insisted  that  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  should  make  a  solemn 
protestation  in  the  house^  that  they  neither  con- 
veyed it  away,  nor  Knew  what  had  become  of  it ; 
and  Digby  took  it  "  with  more  earnestness,  and 
deeper  imprecations  than  any  of  the  rest  f  .*'  Yet 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  was  the  individual ; 
and  the  promotion  he  obtained  evinced  that  it  was 
not  unacceptable  to  his  master.  The  bill,  after  a 
keen  debate,  passed  with  fifty-nine  dissenting 
voices;  and  was  transmitted  to  the  lords  with 
a  message,  that  the  commons  were  ready  to  main- 
tain the  legality  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the  earl 
himself.  The  duty  of  arguing  the  case  was  de- 
volved upon  St.  John  t. 


*  Cob.  ParL  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  160.  Digb/s  father,  the  Earl  of  Bria- 
tol>  though  a  witness  against  Strafforde,  laboured  early  to  save  that 
individual.    See  Hailes'  Letters,  p.  115,  16. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  43,  44. 

X  I  have  not  ventured,  for  fear  of  misapprehenium,  to  give  any 
opinion  of  Mr*  St  John's  speech,  in  the  text :  That  it  was  leaned,  all 
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Prooeedingf     Hfs  ttiajesty  wis  now  in  a  vtery  pitiable  situation 

iiiKg»tdtoin  regard  to  Str^ord'e.    To  condemn  the  ikiinis- 

stnffiuiu.  ^^j,  ^Yid,  hd^Vet  gmbt  ft  ddinquent  tb  the  com- 

silittity,  bad  tt^dilj  eildKbvoured  to  promote  what 

Charles  Cohcieiv'eci  td  be  his  own  cause^  conveyed 

must  a^mi^;  biit  tt  thieve  Was  k  passage  in  it  whidi  has  beett  gene- 
Orally  and  justly  (iotadenufed— that  *'  we  give  law  to  faan  and  deer» 
because  they  be  beuts^f  diase;  but  it  was  never  accounted  either 
cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  and  wolves  on  the  head;"  and 
^erefore  the  reader  may  be  gratified  "^th  the  context  ''  My  h&M, 
it  hath  been  often  ineucated,  that  kw-^vers  should  imitate  the  su- 
preme Law-giver^  who  oommonly  warns  before  he  strikes.  The  law 
was  pronounced  before  the  judgment  of  ^th  for  gathering  the  sticks : 
Ho  law  no  transgression,  ^y  LordjB,  to  tliis  rule  of  law  u^  Fmsira 
^gu  auxtHum  invoeat,  qiti  ir^  UgtM  tmmittU,  from  the  le*  faUowm; 
he  that  would  not  have  had  Others  to  have  had  a  law,  why  should  he 
have  any  law  himself?  Why  should  not  that  be  done  to  him  th4t 
himself  would  have  done  to  othtof  It*s  true^  we  give  kw  to  hlMa 
•nfl  deers,  bedtuife  fhe^  b^  bbabts  of  chase :  It  wss  never  atcoiintcd 
either  cruelty  oit  foul  pky  to  knock  foxes  and  wolves  on  the  head,  as 
they  can  be  foundj  because  these  be  t)easts  of  prey.  The  warrener 
sets  traps  for  )^ol^ts  and  othir  vehnin,  for  ^resorvation  of  the  wav* 
Yen*  Farther,  tfi)r  Lords,  naksst  dangeroUs  diseases,  if  not>taken  in 
time,  kill ;  tirHors  in  great  things,  as  war  and  maniage,  allow  no  time 
for  repentance :  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  make  a  kw,  when  there 
had  been  no  kw.  Aiy  Lokb,  fist  fiuther  answer  to  thk  objection^  he 
hath  ofibnded  aga&st  k  kW,  It  kw  within  the  endeavouring  to  sub- 
vert the  laws  and  polity  of  the  state  wherein  he  lived,  which  had  so 
long,  and  with  such  faithfulness,  protected  his  ancestry,  himself,  and 
his  Whdle  fahiily :  It  was  not  nudum  quia  prohibitum,  it  Waft  ma&im  Ai 
se,  agdnsC  the  dictates  of  the  dullest  oonsdenoe,  against  the  light  %[ 
nature, — they  not  having  a  law,  were  a  kw  to  themselves.  Besides 
this,  he  knew  a  kw  without,  that  the  parliament,  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, had  potestatem  vitcB  et  necis"  &c.  Rush.  vol.  viii.  Thk  kn- 
gnit;e  was  taoredly',  to  say  the  leasts  ii\)ndiGiousi  and  seems  sone- 
what  to  justify  the  remark  of  the  ootemporary  Scotdi  kwyer  and  p(v* 
Utieian,  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Balmerino, 
says,  "  The  advocates  here  have  fine  rencounters  of  speech,  «f  q«ick 
^ffns  of  wii,  but  litae  syUc^klieal  soli^ty  of  natter."  Haiks'  Let 
^  11S»>19. 
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equally  a  reproach  upon  himself,  and  an  id^  of 
cruelty  towards  the  servant.  His  power,  howevt^, 
was  now  too  much  circumscribed  tostru]^^  bpen- 
}y  with  the  torrent,  and  he  tried  the  eflfect  of  in- 
tercession  to  prevent  the  passing  of  th6  tdll  by 
the  lords;  having  previously,  to  molify  both  housdSt 
consulted  them  upon  a  marriage  betwe^  his 
daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  and  the  young  prince 
of  Orange.  He  now  called  both  houses  before 
him,  and  passionately  requested  tiiem  not  t6  pro- 
ceed severely  against  Strafforde,  assuring  them, 
that,  as  in  his  conscience  he  could  not  condemn  that 
individual  of  high  treason,  thoughhe  couldnotacquit 
him  of  misdemeanour,  so  neither  fear  nor  respect 
should  induce  him  to  act  against  his  conscience. 
He  requested  the  interposition  of  the  Loids,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time,  that  he  deemed  the  ac- 
cused unfit  to  discharge  the  lowest  office  in  fiHtkire, 
not  excepting  that  of  a  constable.  It  coold  ncit, 
however,  fail  to  alarm  all  men,  after  what  they  hlid 
suffered,  and  not  to  speak  of  other  matters^  consi>- 
dering  even  the  instructions  for  th6  court  of 
York,  and  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  &c.  to  hear 
his  majesty,  even  at  this  time,  protest  thait  no  out 
had  ever  advised  him  to  alter  any  of  the  law$,  and, 
that,  had  any  had  the  impudence  to  do  it,  **  h« 
would  have  set  such  a  mark  upon  them,  and  made 
them  such  an  example,  that  all  posterity  tAiould 
have  known  his  intention  !''  The  speech  w&s  re- 
sented by  the  commons  as  a  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary privQ^e ;  for  that,  were  such  an  interference 
with  bills  in  their  passage  through  the  houses  to  be 
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allowed,  there  would  at  once  be  an  end  to  all  free 
discussion  in  parliament  *• 
Aimr-iiiou     But  measures  of  a  very  different  description  were 
secretly  concerting  at  court,  to  save  the  life  of  this 
devoted  individual,  and  rescue  the  prerogative  from 
its  present  danger.     The  field  officers  and  com- 
manders of  the  English  army  happened  to  be  at 
this  time  in  thie  metropolis,  where  some  attended  as 
members  of  parliament,  and  the  army  was  left  un- 
der the  care  and  direction  of  Sir  Jacob  Ashford. 
.  These  officers,  ofiended  at  the  preference  which  they 
imagined  was  given  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  remit- 
tances of  money,  and  anxious  to  obtain  the  royal  fa^ 
vour,  supposed  that  the  English  army  might,  in  dis- 
content, be  converted  into  an  instrument  against  the 
parliament ;  and,  part  of  them  being  great  courtiers, 
they  soon  began  to  concert  matters  with  his  majesty 
and  the  queen,  about  the  use  of  military  force  both 
in  rescuing  Strafforde,  and  controlling  both  houses 
of  parliament.    The  army  itself  began  to  be  infect- 
ed with  a  very  ill  spirit,  and  some  desperate  designs 
were  agitated.     But,  fortunately,  these  men  could 
not  agree  upon  the  mode  of  acting  in  the  face  of 
the  Scottish  army,  and  Lord  Goring,  who  had  him- 
self expected  the  chief  command,  having  been  dis<- 
appointed  in  that,  gave  information  to  Pym,  whose 
vigilance  traced  it  through  various  ramificationsi 
and  prevented  its  execution.     The  plot,  however, 
still  went  on,  even  after  the  death  of  Strafibrde ; 


•  Whitdocke,  p.  40,  44.    Cob.  ParL  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  715,  754,  et 
^eq.    Clar.  yoL  i.  p.  266,  et  seq. 
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and,  therefore,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
curring to  it  afterwards.     On  the  28th  of  Aprils 
Mr.  Hyde  was  smt  up  to  the  Lords  with  a  mes-* 
sage,  that  the  commons  apprehended  a  design  for 
the  escape  of  Strafforde,  and  they  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  removal  of  papists,  and  the  disbafiding 
of  the  Irish  army.     But  on  the  third  of  May,  the 
plot  was  disclosed,  and  a  protestation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protestant  religion,  the  king's  per-* 
son,  and  the  power  of  parliament,  was  drawn  by 
the  commons,  and  transmitted  to  the  Lords,  for 
their  common  subscription.     It  was  on  that  very 
day  that  a  mob  of  about  six  thousand  citizens  came 
from  the  city,  and   surrounding  the  parliament^ 
Cried  out  for  justice  upon  Strafforde  and  other  in. 
cendiaries,  and  to  be  secured  from  plots  against  the 
parliament,  and  for  the  earl'?  rescue^   They  also  al- 
leged a  decay  of  trade,  and  consequent  want  of  breads* 
This  mob  also,  posted  up  at  Westminster,  the  names 
of  the  minority  in  the  lower  house  who  had  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  whom  they  stigmatized  under 
the  name  of  Strafibrdians,  and  betrayers  of  their 
country.    The  mob  was  very  rude  to  some  Lords, 
but  dispersed  without  doing  further  mischief.  The 
minority  complained  of  breach  of  privilege  in  being 
thus  posted  up ;  but  against  a  mob  no  redress  could 
be  obtained  *. 


*  The  original  letters  published  by  Lord  Hailes  throw  great  lig^t 
upon  this  point.  See  p.  117^  ISO,  I94f,  137,  134.  Whitelocke,  p.  45. 
Rush.  yoL  !▼.  p.  94S,  et  siq.  Vol.  viiL  p.  741.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  tumult  was  the  report  of  desperate  designs  and  plots  against  the 
parliament :  -For,  though  it  was  the  third  of  May  before  the  discovery 
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Tbe  plot  for  bringing  up  the  English  army, 
was  connected  with  a  design  of  procuring  as- 
sistance from  France,  drawing  into  tbe  field  the 
Irish  army,  which  parliament  had  often  in  vain 

wn  so  coafiieteM  to  wttrmt  a  faaaal  disckMun^  hinto  of  the  drager 
had  been  privately  given  ten  or  twelve  days  before,  and  had  readied  Uie 
dty.  Lord  Clarendon's  account  of  the  army-plot  is  exceedingly  dudn- 
genuoos,  and  even  inoonsiitent  initadf.  He,  in  the  first  plaoe,  diaigea 
Pym  and  the  others  with  having  brought  out  the  particulars  in  such 
degrees  as  suited  their  purpose^  and  not  having  disdosed  it  till  three 
months  after  the  discovery.  In  the  second  place^  he  allies  that  all 
that  was  ever  done  was  drawing  out  a  petition  to  the  king  and  both 
houses  for  the  subscription  of  the  army,  in  which,  after  enumerating 
the  good  things  which  had  been  done,  it  is  stated,  that  '^  there  were 
certain  stirring  and  pragmatical  wits  who  would  be  satisfied  with  no- 
t]iing  short  of  the  subversion  of  the  wbole  frame  of  goTemment,  and 
that  these  were  backed  by  the  multitude,  who  Rocked  down  to  White" 
haU,  not  only  to  the  pr^udice  of  that  freedom  which  is  necessary  to 
great  councils  and  judicatories^  but  possibly  to  some  personal  danger 
of  your  sacred  migesty  and  the  peers.  The  vast  consequence  of  these 
persons'  malignity/'  the  petition  continues,  '^and  of  the  licentiousness 
of  those  multitudes  that  follow  them,  considered  in  most  deep  care 
and  zealous  afl^ction  for  the  safety  of  your  sacred  majesty  and  the 
parliament ;  our  humble  petition  is,  that,  in  your  wisdom,  you  would 
be  pleased  to  remove  such  dangers,  by  punidiing  the  ringleaders  of 
these  tumults,  that  your  majesty  and  the  parliament  may  be  secured 
from  such  insolendes  hereafter.  For  the  suppressing'  of  which,  in  aU 
humility,  we  offer  ourselves  to  wait  upon  you,  if  you  please,  hoping  we 
shall  appear  as  considerable  in  the  way  of  defence  to  our  gradous 
sovereign,  the  parliament,  our  religion,  and  the  established  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  as  what  number  shall  audadously  presume  to  violate 
them :  so  shall  we,  by  the  wisdnn  of  your  migesty  and  the  parlia- 
ment, not  only  be  vindicated  from  precedent  innovations,  but  be  se- 
cured  from  the  future  that  are  threatened,  and  likdy  to  produce  more 
dangerous  effects  than  the  former."  This  petition,  according  to  the 
noble  historian,  being  diewn  to  his  miyesty,  he  approved  of  it,  ^*  and 
was  content  that  it  might  be  subscribed  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  if 
they  desired  iu"  The  t^cer  who  presented  it>  remarked  that  '^  very 
few  of  the  army'had  yet  seen  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  coun* 
ienance  to  it,  if;  when  it  was  catried  to  the  prindpal  oflSeM  to  sign  it. 
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applied  for  the  reductioq  of,  his  majesty  declining 
to  gratify  them,  "  for  divers  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,"  nay,  one  object  of  the  plot  was  to  prevent 
it ;  and  even  raising  troops  in  London,  under  th^ 

any  eyidenoe  might  be  given  them  that  it  had  passed  hk  majesty's  ap« 
probation ;  otherwise  they  might  possibly  make  scruple^  for  fear  of 
offending  him."    *'  Hereupon  his  migesty  took  a  pen,  and  writ  at  the 
bottom  of  the  petition  C.  R.  as  a  token  that  he  had  perused  and  al- 
lowed it :  and  so  the  petition  was  carried  down  into  the  country  where 
the  army  htj,  and  was  signed  by  some  officers ;  but  was  suddenly 
quashed,  and  no  more  heard  of,  till  the  discovery  of  the  pretended 
plot :"  vol  ii.  p.  205-7.    The  historian  had  told  us,  by  way  of  intro« 
dudng  the  petition,  that  such  of  the  officers  of  the  army  as  were 
members  of  parliament  being  displeased  at  the  preference  shewn  to 
the  Scottish  army,  particularly  on  account  of  the  grant  of  money, 
whereby  their  own  influence  in  the  army  was  lessened,  regretted  the 
disloyal  part  they  had  acted,  and  **  therefore,  to  redeem  what  had 
been  done  amiss,  and  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  his  nugesty's  favour, 
they  bethought  themselves  how  to  dispose,  or  at  least  to  pretend  tha|; 
they  would  dispose,  the  army,  to  some  such  expressions  of  duty  and 
loyalty  towards  the  king,  as  might  take  away  all  hope  from  other  men^ 
that  it  might  be  applied  to  his  disservice :   Afid  to  that  purpose,  ihey 
had  conference  and  communication  with  some  servants  of  a  more  immen 
diate  trust  and  relation  to  both  their  majesties,  through  whom  they 
might  convey  their  intentions  and  devotions  to  the  king,  and^i^tn  re^ 
ceive  his  royal  pleasure  and  direction  how  they  should  demean  them^ 
selves  y"  p.  S44.    Now,  after  telling  us,  as  above,  that  the  petition 
was  quashed,  he  proceeds  thus:  *^  The  meetings  continuing  between 
those  officers  of  the  army  and  some  servants  of  his  mijesty*8  to  the 
ends  aforesaid,  others  of  the  army,  who  had  expressed  very  brisk  res<H 
hiiions  towards  the  service,  and  were  of  eminent  command  and  autho* 
rity  with  the  soldiers,  were,  by  spedal  direction,  introduced  into  those 
coundls,  (aU  persons  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath  of  seere»y,  not  tp 
communicate  any  thing  that  should  pass  amongst  them,  J  for  the  better 
executing  what  should  be  agreed."    He  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that,  of 
the  first  meeting,  one  of  the  persons  so  introduced  proposed  to  bring 
*^  up  the  army  presently  to  London,  which  would  so  awe  the  parlia-* 
ment,  that  they  would  do  any  thing  the  kiiig  cominanded;"— diat  all 
the  rest  abhorred  the  proposal,  and  that  he,  eid^er  ie«ni)g  a  dlspov^, 
or  resenting  the  rejectfop  of  his  advice^  went  xiext  day  and  dMqMl 
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pretext  of  intending  them  for  the  service  of  Portu- 
gal. There  was  a  design  too,  to  introduce  into  the 
tower,  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  it,  a  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Billingsley,  who  had 

the  whole  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Sslj,  and  Lord  Klmbottoin  ; 
and  yet  afterwards  proposed  to  the  court-party,  with  a  crew  of  good 
fellows^  to  rescue  Strafibrde^  &c.  He  then  says  that^  ^'  as  dangerous 
as  the  design  was  afterwards  alleged  to  be,  itivas  not  published  in  three 
months cifter  to  the  houses,  against  whom  the  design  was  intended"  S^c. 
and  only  brought  out  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Strafforde.  Even 
Clarendon's  own  account  of  the  matter  shews  that  it  was  sufficiently 
appalling ;  for  the  proposal  in  the  petition  fo  Wait  upon  you,  *'  could,'* 
as  Mr.  Laing  weU  remarks,  ''  mean  nothing  else  than  to  march  direct- 
ly to  London,'*  while  the  subsequent  meetings  and  oath  of  secresy 
which  that  learned  gentleman  did  not  advert  to,  etince  a  most  extra- 
ordinary spirit ;  but  Mr.  Laing,  though  he  has  some  sound  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  has  not  considered  the  matter  with  his  usUal  atten- 
tion ;  and  therefore  we  shall  expose  the  statement  of  Clarendon,  which 
Mr.  L.  has  followed  equally  with  Mr.  Hume,  neither  of  whom  seems 
to  have  studied  the  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  widi  regard  to  the 
concealment  of  the  plot  for  three  months,  so  contradictory  is  his 
statement,  (the  clearest  proof  of  his  misrepresentation)  that  he  him- 
self tells  us,  that  "  the  discovery  of  the  plot  concerning  the  army  was 
made  about  the  middle  of  April/'  p.  250  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Pym's  disclosure,  the  protestation  was  prepared  on  the  third  of 
May !  p.  251-4.  The  plot  Itself,  as  appears  by  the  evidence,  was 
agitated  during  March  and  April  and  downwards,  but  not  earlier  ; 
and  indeed  this  is  evident  from  his  Iordship*s  own  statement,  since 
the  communication  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  &c.  was  made  the  day 
after  the  first  meeting  subsequent  to  dropping  the  petition,  and  that 
was  the  middle  of  April !  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  not  a  day  could 
be  lost  in  making  the  disclosure,  even  by  his  own  account.  In  the 
second  place,  the  petition,  which  Clarendon  presents  as  genuine,  car- 
ries on  its  face  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  fabrication — ^marks 
which  it  is  wonderful  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Lahig.  1st,  It  alludes 
to  the  free  course  of  justice  against  all  delinquents,  of  what  quality 
soever,  which,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  include  the  case  of  Straf- 
forde, whose  trial  could  scarcely  have  yet  begun ;  2dly,  it  aOudes  to 
'^  the  removal  of  all  those  grievances  wherewith  the  subjects  did  con- 
ceivie  thdr  liberty  of  persons,  property,  or  estates,  or  freedom  of  conn 
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undertaken  to  rescue  Strafibrde,  that  he  might  flee 
to  Ireland  and  join  the  army  there.  So  desperate 
a  plot  required  all  the  vigilance  of  parliament.  An 
application  was  made  to  the  king  for  an  order  to 

science  pngudiced ;"  which  must  assuredly  mean  the  Ckmrta  of  Star-i 
Chamher^  High  Commissiim^.&c.  all  whidh  atiU  existed/  and  oonti? 
nued  €o  do  so  for  some  time  after ;  and  lastly,  what  puts  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  is,  that  it  is  groymded  upon  tl^e  circumstance  that 
thousands  flocked  at  the  calt  of  certain  men  in  parliament,  and  beset 
the  parliament  and  Whitehall  itself-h-and  the  very  first  tumult,  ac- 
cording to  ^  authorities,  including  the  noble  historian  himself,  oo«  ..« 
curred  on  the  identical  third  of  Afay,  in  consequence  of  the  city  having 
been  agitated  with  rumours  of  a  plot,  when  the  disclosure  was  made  by 
Ffm,  and  the  protestation  drawn  out !  Some  of  the  principal  conspira- 
tors fled  within  two  days  of  that  disclosure !  The  fact  is,  th$t  it  is 
completely  established  by  the  CTidence,  that  the  chief  officers  began 
to  take  ofibnce  about  the  money,  (that  oceuxred  in  the  banning  of  % 
March,  see  Diurnal  Occurrences,  &c.  Ed.  1641 ;  Hailes'  Let.  p.  110.) 
that  having  taken  an  oath  of  secresy,  they  had  n^any  consultations,  and 
fell  upon  petitioning  for  money,  and  other  points,  the  heads  whereof  ^^ 
were,  '^  1st,  Concerning  the  bishops'  iVmctions  and  votes ;  9d,  The  not 
disbanding  of  the  Irish  army  until  the  Scots  were  disbanded  too;  Sd,  The 
endeavouring  to  settle  his  mi^est/s  revenue  to  that  proportion  it  was 
formerly ;"  Percy's  Letter,  &c. :  Thatflrst  one  petition,  and  then  ano« 
ther,  were  destroyed  with  his  nugesty*s  knowledge,  neither  of  them  be- 
ing like  that  preserved  by  Clarendon :  That  the  one  given  by  Claren- 
don was  first  published  by  his  migesty  long  afterwards,  along  with 
a  state  paper,  (how  he  had  a  copy  of  a  petition  which  was  destroyed  he 
did  not  disclose,)  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Clarendon 
himself  the  author  of  the  state  paper,  (see  what  he  says  on  that  point  Yj^ 
in  his  life,)  so  we  may  conclude  that  he  who,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, was  a  dexterous  foi^r  of  speeches  and  letters,  which,  with  the 
king's  knowledge,  he  published  in  the  name  of  leading  members  of 
parliament^  (See  his  life,  p.  69,  70,  136-7,)  and  who  stands  detected 
of  such  gross  misrepresentation  in  this  case,  was  the  fabricator.  It 
may  be  r^arked,  that  all  the  witnesses  on  this  subject  continued  af- 
terwards to  enjoy  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  royal  con^ 
sort,  and  were  advanced  to  high  honours.  The  reader  will  find  the 
whole  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  note  A.  and  he  is  particu- 
larly requested  to  compare  it  with  Mr.  Hume's  statement.  That  gen- 
VOL.  III.                                  I 
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Stop  the  ports,  that  the  chief  conspirators  who  were 
detected  might  not  escape }  but  though  the  order 
was  issued^  one  of  them,  Mr.  Jermyn,  a  great  fa* 
irourite  of  the  queen,  was  assisted  by  the  court  in 
quitting  the  kingdom.  Percy,  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who,  with  others,  lay  conceal* 
ed,  in  a  letter  afterwards  to  his  broths,  gave  such 
an  account  as  might  extenuate  his  own  conduct, 
and  as  led  to  farther  discoveries  *• 

In  this  alarmed  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was 
naturally  agitated  with  imaginary  danger.  Even 
before  this,  apprehensions  had  been  entertained  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  raising  a  body  of  papists,  and 
a  report  had  prevailed  of  1500  men  having  been 
trained  with  arms  in  Lancashire.    The  effect  of 


^  ikniaii  ridicules  die  idea  of  naarchingUie  anny  to  Lon^^ 

however,  tcaroely,  if  ever^  to  have  looked  at  the  evidence ;)  hut  this, 

which  is  a  species  of  argument  that  he  always  uses,  will  never  rehut 

the  most  decisive  proof  that  the  thing  was  contemplated ;  and  he 

overlooks  the  circumstance  of  military  assistance  being  expected  from 

*  FVance^  aasistanee  from  Catholics,  &c  while  the  metropolis  would 

have  been  in  the  power  of  the  army.    But  is  it  not  extraordinary 

that  this  author  should  give  so  triumphant  a  sneer  when  he  so  deeply 

censures  the  conduct  of  the  royal  advisers  for  recommending  a  treaty 

with  the  Scots,  and  retails  the  story  told  by  CUunendon  of  Strafforde's 

•^f^    having  shown  how  easily  they  could  be  driven  out  of  England?  It  was, 

^^ '  however,  expected,  that  the  Scottish  officers  mig^t  be  won  over  to 

^poonive  at  the  other's  mardi.    Clarendon's  statement  about  the  plot 

for  raising  troops  imder  the  pretext  of  sending  them  to  Portugal  is  so 

unsatiafiictory  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  of  the  fact. 

*  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  85S,  ei  seq^  viii.  p.  7S5,  et  seg.  Cob.  ParL  Hist. 
voL  ii.  p.  776,  et  9tq,  ^'  The  declaration  or  remonstrance  of  the  lords 
commons  in  parliament  assembled.  May  19, 1642^  with  divers 
depoeitioBs  and  letters  thereunto  annexed,"  Husband's  Collection, 
p.  105,  et  seq,  Whitdocke,  p.  i5,  46.  Journals.  Diurnal  Occur* 
jrences. 
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these  reports  however,  has  been  cunningly  exag- 
gerated to  throw  ridicule  on  the  grand  design ;  and 
the  facts  themselves,  have,  with  the  same  view, 
been  given  out  of  their  order  ♦.  People  had  been 
startled  in  November  before :  one  James  a  papist, 
having  been  pressed  by  a  Mr.  Heywood  a  justice, 
to  take  the  oaths,  suddenly  drew  his  knife  and 
stabbed  the  justice,  with  some  reproachful  words 
for  persecuting  poor  catholics.  The  perpetrator 
of  this  desperate  act  was  afterwards  believed  to  be 
insane;    but  the  event  at  first  startled  men  who  j^ 

were  not  aware  of  the  disorder  of  his  intellects, 
some  believing  that  he  would  not  have  ventured  on 
so  bold  a  measure,  unless  he  had  been  promised 
assistance  from  his  brethren  t.  This,  however,  is 
represented  out  of  place,  entirely  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  plot,  as  if  each  petty  circumstance  were  dis- 
torted, and  infinitely  magnified,  by  faction  and  pre* 
judice,  at  the  critical  moment  of  Strafibrde's  fate. 
Th)e  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  populace,  led  them 
to  offer  insult  to  the  queen  mother,  Mary  de  Medicis,  Q««en 
on  account  both  of  her  character  and  the  number" 
of  papists  who  resorted  to  her.  This  lady,  who  was 
remarkable  for  her  intriguing  disposition,  had,  in 
in  consequence  of  a  combination  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  **  and  the  ill  success  of  that  enterprize 
made  France  too  hot  for  her ;"  and  had  been  dri- 
ven to  Brussels,  where  she  was  a  while  caressed  by 

*  Clarendon  misrepresents  strangely — ^haddling  all  things  purposely 
together,  whereas  the  report  from  Lancashire  was  made  on  the  1 0th 
of  February  preceding.  Diurnal  Occurrences.  Some  other  stories 
told  by  him  appear  to  be  pure  fiction. 

t  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  249 ;  now  see  Rush.  yoL  iv.  p.  67. 
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the  cardinal  infanta ;  but  even  there  she  provoked 
so  many  enemies,  that  the  general  curses  making 
her  dread  personal  violence,  induced  her  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  Holland,  under  the  protection  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  :  as,  however,  she  could  not  re- 
main quiet,  she  found  it  necessary  again  to  move, 
and  in  the  year  1638,  came  into  England,  where, 
says  Whitelocke,  \*  the  people  were  generally  dis- 
contented at  her  coming  and  at  her  followers,  which 
some  observed  to  be  the  sword  and  pestilence,  and 
that  her  restless  spirit  imbroiled  all  where  she 
came  */'  The  fatal  influence  that  the  queen  be* 
gan  to  acquire  over  her  husband  was  generally 
known,  and  had  been  remarkably  evinced  in  the 
late  plot,  in  which  she  had  been  particularly  active. 
!But  the  queen-mother  was  again  suspected  of  en- 
couraging her  daughter,  and  intriguing  in  affairs 
of  state ;  and  the  populace  of  England  began  to 
treat  her  with  the  same  insult  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced elsewhere.  The  king  upon  this  sent  & 
message  to  the  commons,  who,  while  they  express- 
ed their  readiness  to  assist  his  majesty  in  all  just 
ways  for  her  protection,  humbly  beseeched  him, 
that  as  their  precautions  might  be  insufficient  to 
save  her  from  insult,  he  would  move  her  to  leave 
the  kingdom  t.  She  afterwards  went  to  the  Low 
Countries}  where  she  died  t- 

*  Whitelocke^  p.  «9.  The  French  about  court  were  to  take  arms 
on  the  advance  of  the  troops. 

t  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  «67. 

X  Id.  p.  «92.  Whitelocke,  p.  47.  This  again  is  given  out  of 
its  place  by  Mr.  Hume,  to  cast  odium  upon  parliament  See  Laud's 
Diary,  Oct.  19,  1638. 
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Had  parliament  been  otherwise  disposed  to  abate 
their  rigour  towards  Strafforde,  the  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  Charles  to  disband  the  Irish  army,  and 
the  army.plot,  must  have  inflamed  them  with  ad- 
ditional keenness.  The  prince  who  could  con- 
template such  measures,  could  never,  after  this 
detection,  expect  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  and  the  leading  members  in  either  house 
must  have  been  sensible  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
success  in  such  schemes^  they  would  be  sacrificed 
to  the  royal  vengeance.  In  the  case  of  Elliot 
and  others,  they  had  a  warning  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  aggravated  must  have  been  the  vengeance 
in  proportion  to  their  late  vigorous  controlment  of 
the  prerogative,  and  hot  pursuit  of  the  royal  ser- 
vants. When,  therefore,  some  of  the  Straffordians, 
as  they  were  called  by  the  populace,  privately 
urged  sr  judgment  against  that  criminal  as  for  a 
minor  offence,-^a  judgment  in  which  they  would 
have  concurred,  it  was  answered,  that  were  he 
voted  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  doomed  to 
banishment  from  the  royal  presence,  and  incapa- 
city to  serve  in  a  public  station,  as  well  as  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  the  king  would  immediately, 
on  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  remit  the  punish- 
ment, and,  with  a  general  pardon,  restore  him  to 
favour  and  place,  when  he  would  act  over  again 
all  that  had  been  so  deeply  as  well  as  justly  com- 
plained  of*.    Indeed,  after  the  late  desperate  plot» 

#  CIat.  vol.  i.  p.  Sil^  et  se^. 
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the  most  bloody  measures  were  in  that  case  to  be 
apprehended. 
State  of  the     Government  was  now  in  great  arrears  to  both 
!!T^*for  armies,  lying  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
^^%  though  parliament  might  vote  subsidies*  money, 
pariument  which  was  instantly  wanted,  could  only  be  raised 
immediately  by  loan.     But  the  city,  whence  the 
money  was  expected,  was  only  inclined  to  lend 
upon  the  assurance  of  a  general  redress  of  griev- 
ances }  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  were 
the  armies  disbanded,  the  king  would  at  once  dis- 
solve the  parliament,  and  recur  to  his  old  illegal 
courses,  while  he  would  dearly  visit  on  the  heads 
of  the  popular  members,  the  attempt  to  restrain 
bim  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.     At  this 
critical  juncture,  a  Lancashire  knight  undertook  to 
procure  a  loan  of  £660,000  till  the  subsidies  could 
be  levied^  if  his  majesty  would  pass  a  bill  not  to 
prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  parliament  with-* 
out  the  consent  of  both  houses,-^that  it  might 
continue  till  grievances  were  redressed,   and  a 
provision  made  for  the  money  borrowed.     The 
suggestion  was  eagerly  taken,  and  a  committee 
named    to    draw  a  bill    to  that    effect      Next 
morning  it  was  moved  and  passed  that  very  day  *. 
It  was  then  transmitted  to  the  upper  house,  by 
which  it  was  also  passed.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  by  the  lords,  who 
had  previously  taken  the  opinion  of  the  judges  re<* 

*  Whitdocke,  p.  45.    Diurnal  Occurrenoes^  Journals.    Cob.  Pari. 
Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  786.    Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  «60,  et  seq. 
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gardtng  its  consonance  to  law;  And  now  appeared 
an  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  bench  within  a  few  months :  The  Wkniu. 
judges  unanimously  delivered  it  as  their  *  opinion,  yMMdbj 
that  the  crimes  proved  against  Strafforde  amounted  ^  ^"'^ 
to  high  treason.    Fortified  widi  the  opinions  of 
the  judges,  the  peers  proceeded  to  vote,  when,  out 
of  the  number  of  forty-five  who  attended,  twenty- 
six  voted  him  guilty  on  the  fifteenth  article,  for 
illegally  levying  money  in  Ireland  by  force }  and 
on  the  nineteenth,  for  imposing  an  unlawful  oath 
on  the  Scots  *• 

These  two  grand  bills,  one  for  the  continiiance  Omdn 
of  parliament,  the  other  for  the  attainder  of  Stnf«QS^|^ 
.ibrde,  were  presented  to  the  throne  together.  JJ^**^ 
Charles  was  much  perplexed ;  but  his  embarrass- coDtimiaK 
ments  were  great,  the  cry  of  a  discontented  people  n   ^ 
loud.     He  consulted  his  councillors,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  advised  him  to  pass  the  bills.    Aa 
to  Strafforde,  it  was  argued  that  he  was  merely  an 
individual ;  and  that,  as  the  consequences  of  a  fu- 
rious multitude,  with  an  almost  universally  deep- 
rooted  distrust  of  the  executive,  might  be  very 
terrible,  so  there  was  no  other  expedient  to  ap- 
pease the  public  mind,«— to  induce  parliament  to 
make  provision  for  the  public  exigency,  or  the 
city  to  advance  money  on  loan.    Amongst  others, 
Williams,  who  had  a  little  bc^fore  been  so  persecut- 
ed, but  had  been  lately,  according  to  his  own  predic- 
tion, taken  into  the  council,  and  apparently  resto- 

*  Cob.  Par.  Hist.  voL  il.  p.  757,  758.    Whitelocke^  p.  45. 
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red  to  favour,  is  said  to  have  been  an  active  advis* 
er  on  the  occasion,  alleging  that  his  majesty  had  a 
twofold  duty  to  perform,  one  to  himself^  the  other 
to  the  public,  and  that  his  conscience  might,  in  a 
public  capacity,  do  what,  in  a  private,  it  might 
condemn:  That  all  ordinary  cases  of  life  and 
death  were  referred  to  the  judges  through  whom 
the  king  acted,  and  that,  in  this,  not  only  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  had  concurred,  but  the 
judges  delivered  their  opinions  against  the  accus- 
ed. Though  Williams  had  been  the  most  virulent 
adviser,  and  should,  if  he  had  acted  from  personal 
and  vindictive  motives,  be  fairly  censured,  yet  of 
all  men  Strafibrde  had  least  cause  to  complain,  since 
be  had  himself  so  profligately  assisted  in  the  perse- 
cuticm  of  that  individual,  and  the  man  who  abuses 
his  present  power  to  crush  an  adversary  should 
not  murmur  at  a  similar  return  on  a  change  of 
fortune.  But  some  writers^  particularly  Claren- 
don, appear  to  have  done  Williams  little  justice  on 
all  occasions,  and  less  on  this :  the  house  of  lords 
themselves  nominated  four  prelates,  the  lord  primate 
Usher,  and  the  bishops  Morton,  Williams,  and  Pot- 
ter, to  satisfy  his  majesty  upon  this  subject,  and 
they  all  concurred  in  one  opinion,  while  the  first 
Htill  retained  the  confidence  of  the  earl  to  that  de- 
gree (could  a  betterproof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
evidence  at  the  trial  be  desired  ?)  that  <'  he  pray- 
ed with  him,  preached  with  him,  gave  him  his  last 
viaticum^  and  was  with  him  on  the  scaffold  as  a 
ghostly  father  till  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body/'    The  rest  of  the  councillors,  and  the  bi- 
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shops,  at  least  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  *•  Straf- 
forde  himself,  understanding  what  had  passed,  and 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  rescue  from  the  toy^er,  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  Charles,  requesting  him  to  pas9 
the  bill,  that  his  life  might  no  longer  be  the  means 
of  preventing  a  reconcilement  of  the  prince  with 
the  people.  Whatever  might  be  his  motive  for 
writing  this  letter,  whether  to  acquire  popular  fa- 
vour by  a  shew  of  magnanimity,  as  he  probably  ex- 
pected that  the  request  Would  be  divulged,  or  to 
rivet  himself  more  firmly  in  the  monarch's  affeC'^ 
tions  by  a  pretended  concern  for  his  welfare,  the 
sequel  proved  that  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
request  would  be  granted.  Hence,  we  may  easily 
conclude  that  the  story  told  by  Clarendon  of  a  pur^ 
pose  entertained  by  the  keeper  of  the  tower  to  or- 
der the  earl's  head  to  be  struck  off  privately  in  case 
the  king  refused  to  pass  the  bill,  and  of  this  having 
been  the  prisoner's  inducement  (he  having  heard 

•  Clazendon  appears^  from  the  rancour  with  whidi  he  always 
qpeaks  of  Williams^  to  have  had  a  personal  enmity  to  him.  While  he 
go  strongly  condemns  him^  and  unjustly^  on  this  ground^  he  yet  ad- 
mits that  the  others  acquiesced.  But  see  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams^ 
from  which  the  ahove  quotation  is  taken^  part  iL  p.  161.  Authorities 
on  this  point  are  not^  as  indeed  might  he  expected  in  a  case  where  the 
greatest  odium  was  supposed  hy  the  party  to  he  attached  to  the  ad*- 
vice^  quite  in  unison.  Nalson  says  that  Juxon  dissuaded  his  master 
from  passing  the  hiU^  (yoI.  ii.  p.  199.)  hut  other  authorities  do  not 
support  the  statement  An  attempt  too  has  heen  made  to  vindicate 
Usher  upon  an  account  alleged  to  have  heen  privately  given  by  him- 
self;  but>  even  according  to  that,  he  told  his  majesty  that  he  (the 
king)  should  himself  be  satisfied  as  to  the  proof  of  the  facts,  but  that 
as  to  their  l^al  effect  he  ought  to  he  guided  by  the  judges,  an  advice 
that  approidmated  to  that  of  Williams-  See  Biog.  Brit  article  Usher. 
The  statement  is  disproved  by  the  facts  as  given  by  Hacket,  &c. 
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of  the  plot)  to  write  the  letter,  must  be  as  un- 
founded as  the  act  itself  would  have  been  atroci- 
ous. Sir  William  Balfour  appears  to  have  been  a 
gentleman  of  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  himself 
was  proof  against  all  seduction  to  connive  at  an  es- 
cape, though  offered  4^20,000  and  the  earPs  daugh- 
ter to  his  son.  But  this,  which  reflects  so  much 
credit  upon  his  integrity,  was  in  reality  the  cause  of 
the  slander.  Urged  by  his  council,  and  apparent* 
ly  pressed  by  the  criminal  himself,  Charles  granted 
a  commission  to  pass  both  bills,  and  sent  Secretary 
Carleton  to  apprise  the  prisoner  of  his  fate,  with 
the  motives  that  had  influenced  the  king,  among 
which  was  particularly  mentioned  his  own  request. 
Stunned  with  the  unlooked-for  intelligence,  Straf- 
forde  conjured  the  secretary  not  to  trifle  with  his 
feelings,  but  to  declare  the  truth.  The  other  assur* 
ed  him  of  the  fact,  when  he  started  from  his  chair, 
and,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  exclaimed  in  agony, 
**  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation.''  Charles 
himself  felt  immediate  remorse  for  having  given  his 
consent,  and  the  next  day,  which  was  the  1 1th, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords  with  his  own  hand,  beg- 
ging them  to  interpose  with  the  lower  house  to 
spare  the  earl's  life ;  but  they  refused  to  interfere, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  prisoner  to  pre- 
pare for  execution  *. 

•  Cob.  Pari.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  758.  Whitelocke,  p.  45.  Clar.  vol. 
i.  p.  357.  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  9G2,  et  seg.  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  note,  says, 
that  "  Mr.  Carte,  in  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  has  given  us 
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Straffi>rde  was  appointed  to  suffer  on  the  12th  of  Ezecutioii 
May,  upon  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower-hill.    Inside,  fsth 
his  passage  thither,  he  looked  up  to  the  apartment  ^^y* 
of  Laud,  who  stood  at  the  window  dissolved  in 

flome  evidence  to  prove  that  this  letter  was  entirely  a  forgery  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders^  in  order  to  induce  the  long  to  sacrifice  Strafibrde/'  Mr. 
Hume  then  gives  his  reasons  for  inclining  to  the  other  opinion.  But^ 
the  story  which  Carte  gives  us^  (he  says  he  received  it  from  a  Mr. 
Howard,  to  whom  he  appeals,  and  who  had  it  from  another,  &c.)  is 
ridiculous,  and  was  most  prohahly  improved  at  least  hy  himself,  for 
whoever  has  studied  the  works  of  that  author,  must  he  satisfied  of 
his  want  of  scrupulosity  in  any  statement  on  that  side  of  ^  the  question. 
Amongst  Carte's  papers  at  Oxford,  I  found  a  card  from  Birch  to 
him,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  **  To  prevent  Mr.  Carte  from 
falling  into  new  mistakes,  Mr.  Birch  thinks  proper  to  assure  him, 
that  he  had  not  the  least  hand  in  the  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carte,  nor  ever  saw  one  line  of  it  hefore  it  appeared  in  print ;  and 
that  his  expostulations  with  Mr.  Carte's  at  Childe's  Cofiee-house,  were 
founded  upon  the  enclosed  comparison  of  that  gentleman^s  two  per- 
formanoes  at  that  time  drawn  up  hy  him ;  which,  in  justice  to  him- 
self, he  is  determined  to  puhlish  if  Mr.  Carte  introduce  him  in  any 
manner  into  his  dispute  with  the  Bye-Stander,  or  with  the  author  of 
the  said  letter  to  Mr.  Carte. 
Fehy.  Sd,  174|." 

The  comparison,  which  has  two  columns  on  every  page,  one  con- 
taining the  one  statement,  the  other  the  other  statement,  or  difierent 
authorities,  certainly  exhihits  the  most  extraordinary  misrepresenta- 
tions and  inconsisteyes  that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  is  only  equall- 
ed by  the  extreme  ^dolence  and  insolence  with  which  Carte  writes  to 
his  correspondent  Mr.  Boswell,  Rector  of  Taunton,  on  tiie  subject 
Carte  did  not  himself  direcUy  venture  to  enter  the  lists  with  Birch, 
(See  Birch's  Preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his  Enquiry,)  but  it  ap- 
pears by  his  correspondence  with  BosweU,  that  he  got  that  individual 
to  publish  an  answer  in  his  own  (Boswell's)  name.  The  work  was 
published  in  1754,  under  the  titie  of  the  Case  of  the  Roysd  Martyr, 
considered,  &c  Carte's  Papers,  C.  C.  C.  C.  or  £.  £.  B.  £.  (I  think 
they  are  marked  both  ways,)  Loose  Papers,  No.  3.  378.  The  per- 
son who  had  drawn  out  the  catalc^e  had  not  attended  to  the  corre- 
spondence, otiierwise  he  would  not  have  accused  Mr.  BosweU  of  hav- 
ing '^  pirated"  the  performance  and  published  it  in  his  own  name. 
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tears,  and  having  pronounced  his  blessing,  sank 
down  overpowered*.  The  interested,  guiltyfriend- 
ship  of  these  two  individuals,  had  been  latterly  dis- 
solved by  deadly  hate  ;  but  a  common  calamity—^ 
each,  in  the  other's  misfortunes  beholding  his  own 
— ^had  since  restored  a  mutual  sympathy  t.  The 
Earl,  accompanied  with  the  Primate  of  Armagh^ 
the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  and  his  own  brother.  Sir 
George  Wentworth,  walked  with  a  firm  step  and 
undaunted  mein  to  the  place  of  execution,  where, 
having  addressed  the  bye-standers,  and  coolly  ad- 
justed his  hair  and  clothes,  he  died  with  perfect 
composure.  Draughts  of  speeches,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  he  had  prepared  about  the  time  of  his 
death,  have  been  attributed  to  him ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  genuine,  and  are  at  variance  with 
that  which  Rushworth  took  from  his  lips  on  the 
scaffold,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of  it  which  that 
coUector  has  preserved  from  the  written  copy  un- 
der the  earl's  own  hand ;  though  charity  would 
induce  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  correspond- 
ence, &c.  to  wish  that  it  had  been  otherwise ;  or, 
at  all  events,  that  that  portion  at  least  of  the  speech 

*  Nalflon^  Tol.  ii.  p.  19S.  Rush.  voL  viiL  p.  78S.  Heylin's  Life 
of  Laud,  p.  480. 

t  We  have  already  given  authorities  on  this  subject.  After  Straf- 
forde's  great  ascendancy,  which  was  in  1639,  Laud  seems  to  have 
truckled  to  him  as  the  other  had  formerly  done  to  Laud,  Sidney  Pa- 
pers, vol.  ii.  p.  686.  But  Strafforde  had  at  that  time  lost  the  good 
graces  of  the  queen,  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  126,  while  Laud  was  deep  in  her 
ftvour ;  See  Diary,  &c.  The  first  too  joined  with  Cottington  in 
great  confidence,  (Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  657.)  though  an  indivi- 
dual whom  Laud  appears  to  have  been  very  jealous  of.  See  Straf. 
Let.  vol.  i.  p.  480.  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  141.  See  also  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  on  this  subject. 
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actually  delivered  on  the  scaffold, — ^in  which  he 
declares  himself  to  have  been  always  a  friend  to 
parliaments,  were  not  authentic,  for  it  is  deplora- 
ble to  believe  that  his  last  moments  were  pollut- 
ed with  an  untruth  *• 

Thus  died  Strafforde,  in  the  foity-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  atoning,  in  some  measure,  for  the  errors 
of  his  life  by  the  manner  of  his  death.  We  have 
dwelt  the  more  upon  his  trial,  both  as  it  has  been 
generally  misrepresented,  and  as  his  fate  was  so  re- 
markably connected  with  the  succeeding  convul- 
sions. A  man  of  talents  he  unquestionably  was ; 
but  in  vain  do  we  search  his  letters  and  dispatches, 
as  well  as  his  defence,  for  proofs  of  those  transcend- 
ant  abilities  which  have  been  commonly  ascribed 
to  him.  He  had,  from  his  youth,  earnestly  culti- 
vated composition  and  public  speaking,  and  though 
he  attained  no  perfection  in  the  first,  he  acquired, 
what  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  last,  and  hides 
many  defects — fluency  of  language.  The  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  temper  was,  therefore,  unre- 
strained by  the  difficulty,  which  so  many  expe- 
rience, of  finding  words  to  give  it  vent  i  and  his 
manner  appears,  from  all  accounts,  to  have  been 
exceedingly  graceful.  But  he  had  one  vast  ad* 
vantage  in  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  eloquence  of 
accident.  The  king  and  qu^en,  (how  far  their  in- 
fluence extended  we  need  not  inquire,)  the  cour- 


*  Rush.  ToL  ir.  p.  267^  et  seq.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  759.  Nalfion^  vol.  ii. 
p.  198^  et  teq,  Scott's  Somen'  Trtcts,  yoL  iv.  p.  S54i  et  seq.  About 
100,000  people  attended  the  execution^  yet  not  an  indecent  expression 
escaped  one  of  them.    Rush.  vol.  viii. 
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tiers,  the  ladies,  the  clergy,  ("  who,  in  general," 
says  May,  <<  were  so  fallen  into  love  and  admira- 
tion  of  this  Earl,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  almost  quite  forgotten  by  them  ♦,*')  were 
ready  to  applaud  every  thing  that  fell  from  his 
lips.  The  vicissitude  of  human  life,  so  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  who,  with  suc^ 
rank,  had  lately  possessed  such  power,  and  was 
still  expected  to  recover  it  if  he  escaped  the  pre- 
sent danger,  yet  now  appeared  as  a  criminal,  was 
necessarily  affecting,  while  he  equally  derived  im- 
portance, and  borrowed  lustre,  from  the  exertions 
which  were  made  to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  the 
imposing  solemnity  of  the  whole  scene  t.     His 

•  May,  p.  92. 

t  Those  who  collect  his  defence  to  the  different  articles,  with  the 
answer  to  the  charge,  will  find  the  chief  argoments  urged  hy  him, 
then  used  in  the  last ;  and  if  Dighy,  as  was  beliered  at  the  time,  and 
may  he  inferred  as  nearly  indisputable  from  the  part  he  acted  re- 
garding the  notes  of  council,  carried  to  him  on  account  of  all  the  de- 
positions, there  is  the  less  to  admire.  People  are  foolishly  apt  to 
wonder  at  every  thing  spoken,  though  they  would  see  nothing  parti- 
cular in  it  if  it  had  been  written,  as  if  a  man  could  not  say  what  he 
could  put  on  paper,  when  he  has  a  little  time  to  recollect  himself. 
The  self-collectedness  shewn  by  Strafibrde  has  been  greatly  admired. 
3ut  when  we  consider  the  grand  theatre  on  which  he  exhibited; 
that,  whatever  the  issue,  he  still  had  the  admiration  of  a  great  body, 
we  can  admire  it  the  less.  Even  Laud,  though  naturaUy  timid,  and 
pboed  in  very  different,  and  far  more  trying,  circumstances,  was  ad- 
mitted to  have  defended  himself  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  great 
acumen.  I  have  already  spoken  of  what  are  called  his  troubles,'  and 
I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not  admire  them ;  but  in 
point  of  readiness,  &c  they  exceed  what  we  find  in  Strafibrde's  de- 
fence. It  was  the  conclusion  only  of  Strafibrde's  which  filled  people 
with  admiration,  particularly  his  pausing  to  weep  at  the  mention  of 
his  second  wife.  But  Laud  had  a  vast  number  of  authorities  from 
the  fathers  to  quote ;  and,  in  short,  defended  himself  on  abstruse 
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deatbi  by  satisfying  justice,  soothed  his  adversaries, 
and  left  his  friends  the  power  of  magnifying  his 
virtues :  the  subsequent  events  produced  a  species 
of  devotion  in  the  royalist  party  to  his  memory, 
because,  with  his  fate,  they  all,  including  the  mo- 
narch himself,  associated  their  own  misfortunes* 
The  supposed  authenticity  of  the  Eikon,  in  which 
Charles  is  made  to  lament  his  rash  concession  to 
the  voice  of  his  people,  increased  the  feeling — ^a 
feeling  which  has  descended  from  one  generation 
to  another — ^till  with  many,  especially  the  high- 
church  party,  it  became  a  mark  of  disaffection  to 
doubt  either  the  magnitude  of  his  talents,  the 
baseness  of  his  persecutors,  or  the  integrity  of  his 
life :  And  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  latter 
has  commonly  been  most  vehemently  asserted  by 
such  as  have  been  themselves  remarkable  for  en- 
tertaining principles  approximating  to  those  which 

points  M  well  as  on  facts,  the  evidence  of  which  he  disputed. 
In  my  opinion,  a  man  who,  in  such  drcumstanoes,  defends  him- 
self, has  an  advantage;  he  can  always  tell  his  own  story  in  com- 
menting upon  the  evidence,  and,  as  he  speaks  confidently,  he  is  a  sort 
of  witness  in  his  own  favour :  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  too,  if  he 
have  any  power,  rouses  him  to  the  highest  exertion.  It  is  trae  that  a 
little  mind  is  apt  to  sink  under  a  great  occasion ;  and  there  are  state 
cases  where  the  prisoner  should  never  open  his  own  lips,  hecause  the 
sentiments  which  he  utters  may  he  held  by  the  jury  to  savour  of  what 
he  is  arraigned.  But  Wentwcorth  himself  never  expected  to  lose  his 
life.  The  utmost  he  looked  for  was  a  sentence  for  misdemeanour, 
which  his  migesty  had,  by  a  letter  under  his  hand,  promised  to  pardon 
without  affecting  his  fortune.  See  Let.  in  Biog.  Brit,  to  his  wife. 
See  also  Charles'  Letter,  lb.  There  is  even  a  mysterious  letter  to  his 
secretary,  Slingsby,  shewing  that  he  had  some  faint  hope  after  the 
biQ  was  passed*  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  774.  What  was  the  nature  of 
his  expectations  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
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he  suffered  for  acting  upon.  The  cause  of  the  ex« 
traordinary  attachment  to  his  memory  may  be  fully 
discovered  in  the  words  of  his  friend  Sir  George 
Ratclifie:  **  He  died  a  martyr  for  the  church  and 
the  king.^'  But  there  never  was  a  more  unfounded 
notion :  he  encouraged  a  system,  which, — ^however, 
he  merely  adopted  from  a  view  to  self-aggrandize- 
ment,— ^that  had  nearly  occasioned  the  utter  ruin 
of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  while  it  led  to  the 
untimely  death  of  his  royal  master. 

He  was  thrice  married,  first,  at  a  very  early  age, 
to  Lady  Margaret  Clifford* ;  then  to  Lady  Arabella 
Hollis  ;  and  lastly,  witiiin  a  year  of  Lady  Arabel- 
la's death,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Rhodes,  a  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  though  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  so  ashamed  of  the  connection,  as  beneath  his 
.  rank,  that  he  concealed  the  marriage,  which  was  a 
private  one,  for  about  a  twelvemonth.  By  the  first 
he  had  no  children,  but  he  had  three  by  the  se- 
cond, a  soi;  and  two  daughters,  (another  son  by 

*  The  authors  of  the  Biog.  Brit,  have  questioned  die  date  of  this 
marriage,  making  it  much  later,  because,  in  setting  out  with  his  es- 
say, towards  the  life  of  Stra£fbrde,  Sir  Geor^  Ratcliffe  complains  of 
the  decay  in  his  memory,  which  would  prevent  him  from  doing  Straf- 
forde  justice  in  sundry  particulars,  and  they  think  the  marriage  too 
early  in  his  life,  but,  in  truth,  RatdifPe's  statement  is  not  an  apology 
for  incorrectness,  but  for  having  so  little  to  relate,  as  he  immediately 
writes  this,  '^  But  seeing  my  unfaithful  memory  hath  lost  part  of  the 
occurrences  which  concerned  my  Lord,  I  am  loth  to  let  slip  the  re- 
mainder." In  dates  he  is  remarkably  correct  so  far  as  his  £ssay  goes  ; 
he  certainly  was  better  able  to  judge  regarding  the  probability  of  his 
patron's  marrii^  than  these  writers ;  and  he  n^ver  could  be  mistaken 
in  this  respect,  as,  if  he  had,  the  son  to  whom  the  Essay  was  ad* 
dressed,  could  have  corrected  the  error. 
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that  wife  died  young,)-HUid  two  by  the  third, — a 
son,  born  two  years  after  the  marriage^  who  pre- 
decea3ed  himself,  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  left 
an  infant  *• 

*  Lady  Arabelk  ib  said  to  haye  been  remarkably  beautiful  and  ac- 
oompliahed,  and  be  always  spoke  of  her  memory  with  the  highest  re- 
spect^ as  his  saint,  &c. ;  while  Sir  George  Ratdi^  tells  us  that  he 
carried  him  out  of  bed  to  receive  her  last  blessing.    But  perhaps  the 
fair  reader  may  not  deem  Ms  attachment  to  have  been  of  a  very  exalt* 
ed  nature^  or  his  afibction  long-lived^  when  she  reflects  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  third  marriage  within  not  many  months  of  her  death, 
and  actually  formed  his  third  connection  within  the  year.    She  died 
in  October,  1631 ;  and,  from  a  letter  by  him  to  Mountnorris,  on  the 
19th  of  August  following,  it  appears  that  he  had  then  dedined  a  mar« 
riage  with  the  Earl  of  Cork's  daughter.    Lett,  and  Diip.  voL  i.  p.  73. 
RatdifTe  tells  us  that  he  married  next  October ;  but  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  event  had  not  occurred  ear- 
lier, though  Ratclifib  might  either  not  chuae  to  mention  it,  or  mig^t 
himself  be  a  stranger  to  all  the  truth.    "  Madam,  Thaiip  in  little 
much  to  say  to  you,  and,  in  short  terms,  to  profess  that  which  I  mvS\ 
appear  all  my  life  long,  or  els  one  of  us  must  be  much  to  blame.    But 
in  truth  I  have  that  confidence  in  you,  and  that  assurance  in  myself,  as 
to  rest  secure  the  f  aulto  will  never  be  made  on  either  side.     Wett^  thai, 
this  little  and  this  much,  this  short  and  this  long,  which  I  aim  at,  is  no 
more  than  to  give  you  this  first  written  testimony  that  I  am  yeur  hus" 
bande,  'and  that  husbande  of  yours,  that  will  ever  dischardge  thtise  dutyes 
of  love  and  respect  towards  you  which  good  women  may  expeett,  and  are 
justly  duejrom  good  men  to  dischardge  them  with  a  haUowed  care  and 
coatinued  perseverance  in  them ;  and  this  is  not  only  much  but  all 
thin^i  which  bdimgs  me,  and  wherein  I  shall  treade  out  the  remain- 
der of  life  which  is  left  me ;  more  I  cannot  say,  nor  perform  much  more 
for  the  presentt,  the  rest  mnsi  dwell  in  hope  untill  I  have  made  it  up  in 
the  baUance  thai  I  am,  and  must  be,  noe  other  than  your  ever4oving 
husbande,  fFentwfirth"    York,  SOtfa  October,  1638.    From  a  post- 
eript  to  this  letter,  about  a  paste  for  die  teeth,  one  box  to  himself  ano- 
tiier  to  her,  it  appears  that  the  lady  was  in  London,  (nay,  he  desires 
her  to  speak  to  Ratdiffe  for  the  paste,)  and  he  does  not  by  his  letters 
appear  to  have  been  from  York  that  month*   (See  his  I^  and  Disp. 
during  that  month,  and  even  August;)  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  connection  was  of  an  earlier  date,  or  that  he  had  sent  her  off  inv- 
.jpediately  after  the  ceremony.    But  is  there  not  something  myfit^(i^ 
VOL.  III.  K 
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The  children  were  by  act  of  parliament  restored 
to  their  blood  and  estate  *• 

ous  in  tbis  matter  ?  Though  privately  married,  sorely  the  lady  needed 
not  have  been  afiraid>  as  she  evidently  was,  of  being  discarddl  like  a 
cast-mistress,  since  she  might  hfLYe  easily  proyed4ihe  marriage.  She  had 
answered  this  letter  in  a  humble  strain,  and  he  wrote  thus,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  '^  Dear  Besse,"  (the  fbrmer  cold  Madam,  probably 
tended  to  freese  the  Lady,)  '^your  first  lines  were  wellcum  unto  me,  and 
I  will  keepe  them,  in  regard  I  take  them  to  be  full  asof  kindnesse  soe 
of  truth*  His  no  preiutnfjiionfor  you  to  write  ujUo  me,  the  fellowship 
of  marriadge  ought  to  carry  with  it  more  of  love  and  equality  than  of 
any  other  apprehension,"  &c  The  continued  strain  of  the  letter  is  in  it- 
self exceedingly  good  ;  but  she  had  cause  to  lament  the  want  of  equali- 
ty, nay,  downright  degradation,  since  he  did  not  acknowledge  her  as  his 
wife,  and  kept  her  at  a  distance— strange  condition  for  a  newly-mar- 
ried woman— -nay,  sent  her  into  Ireland  next  January  (1633)  under 
die  charge  of  Sir  George  Ratdifie,  while  himself  did  not  follow  till 
July  after.  See  Biog.  Brit.  Wentworth,  Ratdiffe,  et  seq.  But  the 
writers  of  the  Biog.  Brit,  appear  to  pay  no  attention  to  dates,  for  while 
they  mention  that  she  went  with  Ratcliflfe  to  Ireland  in  January, 
1633,  they  say  that  Wentworth  did  not  think  proper  to  carry  her  over 
himself,  but  left  her  to  the  care  of  his  trusty  friend  Ratcliffe,  &c. 
Whereas  he  himself  went  only  in  July,  1633 ;  and  if  they  mean  that 
ahe  was  brought  over  in  January,  1634,  they  are  equally  wrong,  as 
Ratdillb  stetes  the  matter  precisely.  Indeed,  after  Wentworth  ac- 
knowledged the  marriage,  there  was  no  occasion  for  living  longer  se- 
parate. RatclifPe  tells  us  that  Strafibrde  consulted  him  and  Greenwood 
on  all  his  domestic  as  well  as  public  affiiirs.    See  Laud's  Letter, 


^  Journals,  16th  June,  1641.  Nothing  regarding  Btraffimle 
has  been  treated  with  common  justice.  The  usual  dause  in  a 
bill,  p^  re  nata,  that  it  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 
and  which  is  a  proper  restraint  upon  the  ordinary  courts,  to 
which  alone  it  is  applicable,  has  been  represented  as  an  implied 
admission  of  the  ille«^ty  of  the  bill :  Even  the  restoration  of  the 
children  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  Mr.  Hume  as  a  confession  of 
injustice.  Yet  it  may  safely  be  remarked,  that  had  parliament  re- 
fused that  concession,  their  conduct  would  have  been  stigmatised  as  the 
height  of  barbarity.  In  the  concession  they  merely  followed  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  them  in  various  cases  by  the  family  on 
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The  principal  officers  of  state,  as  we  have  al-officen  of 
ready  mentioned^  had  tendered  their  resignations'^ 


14th  Oct  16S3^  about  the  mairiage  in  Let.  and  Disp.  yol.  i.  p.  1S5. 
On  ihe  hack  of  Wentworth's  first  letter  to  bis  thurd  wife  T^ere  written 
these  words  in  a  female  hand.  ''Tom**  (the  first  child) ''was  borne  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  being  Wednesday,  in  the  morning,  be- 
twixt two  and  three  o'clock,  and  was  christened  of  the  seventh  day  of 
October,  1634,"  Biog.  Brit.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  Clarendon  should 
have  known  so  litde  of  Strafibrde's  family,  as  to  say  that  he  had  all 
his  children  by  Lady  Arabella,  (Hist.  voL  i.  p.  188.)  and  it  is  strange 


the  throne,  and  particulady  in  the  case  of  Sir  Everald  Digb/s  son, 
tfaou|^  Sir  fivendd's  treason  was  of  the  blackest  kind^^^fae  ganpovr« 
der  plot  And,  for  my  party  I  am  notdisposed  to  give  him  entitecafedit 
for  the  eomcientious  part  he  performed  in  that  plot.  It  is  true  that 
£dse  religion  had  satisfied  his  scruples;  but  did  he  not  expect  temporal 
power  as  a  reward  for  religions  seal?  Of  late,  many  exertions  have 
been  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  attsint  of  the  blood  in  the  case  <tf 
treason;  but  the  reasoning  used  has  not  convinced  me.  Itisthepio- 
tection  of  the  laws  which  has  enabled  every  individual  to  succeed  to 
title  and  estate  from  his  ancestors ;  and  when  he  endeavours  to  destroy 
all  Uw,  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  forfdt  them  for  his  posterity:  he 
breaks  the  condition  on  which  hewas  permitted  to  enjoy  them.  Besidea, 
a  man  will  frequently  be  detened  frvm  the  perpetration  of  sn  enonnity 
out  of  regard  to  his  children  when  he  might  not  otherwise  be  mstrain* 
ed;  and,  in  that  case,  severity  to  the  individual  i$  mercy  to  the 
community.  I  suspect  that  people's  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  apt 
not  to  be  unmixed :  that  they,  in  considering  the  point,  call  to  mind 
the  instances  of  men  who  have  either  been  ui^Ustly  condemned,  or 
have  merely  been  unsuccessful  in  a  noble  struggle  for  the  liberties  of 
their  country-^such  as  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  two  next  reigns, 
and  have  taken  place  in  other  states— and  that  the  feelings  inspired  by 
these  instances  warp  the  judgment  in  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of 
extending  tibe  penalties  to  the  heirs :  But  this  is  assuredly  an  unfair 
view  of  the  question ;  since  on  all  hands  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
and  the  necessity  of  terrible  punishment  are  assumed,  the  guilt  being 
that  of  individuals  heading  a  fiction  to  destroy  that  system  under 
which  the  community  at  large  chuse  to  live.^ 
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with  a  view  to  their  places  being  bestowed  upon 
the  chief  popular  members,  on  condition  of  their 


that  Straffarde^  whose  prirate  letters  shew  that  he  was  much  at- 
tached to  his  child  by  the  third  wife>  should  never  allude  to  her, 
nor  to  his  wife,  when  he  paused  in  his  speech :  but  the  rhetorical 
effect  would  have  been  spoiled.  Rushworth,  voL  via.  p.  773 
The  authors  of  the  Biog.  Brit.  I  suspect,  have  fallen  into  a  mis- 
take in  supposing,  from  a  passage  in  a  letter,  that  he  had  more 
daughters  by  his  third  wife,  forgetting  that  he  then  included  his 
two  former  daughters :  see  a  letter  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  pro- 
fessed great  attachment,  in  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  iv. 

''He  was  much  defamed,"  says  Ratdiffe  "  for  incontinence,  where- 
in I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  exceedingly  much  wrong- 
ed. I  had  occasion  of  some  speech  with  him  about  the  state  of 
his  soul  several  times,  but  twice  especially,  when  I  verily  believe 
he  did  lay  open  unto  me  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart:  One  was, 
when  he  was  in  a  very  great  affliction  upon  the  death  of  his  second  wife  ; 
and  then,  fir  some  days  and  nights,  I  was  very  fiw  minutes  out  of  his 
company.  The  other  time  was  at  Dublin,  on  a  Good-Friday,  (his 
birth-day)  when  he  was  preparing  himself  to  receive  the  blessed  sa- 
crament on  £aster-]>ay  following.  At  both  these  times,  I  received 
such  satisfaction  as  left  no  scruple  with  me  at  aU,  but  much  assurance 
of  his  chastity"  It  is  dear  from  this,  that  his  character  had  been 
noted  on  this  account  before  the  death  of  Lady  Arabella ;  because, 
otherwise,  Ratdiflfe  would  not,  at  her  death,  have  required  to  have 
his  scruples  removed.  Ratdiffe  continues :  "  I  knew  his  ways  long 
and  intimatdy,  and  though  I  cannot  acquit  him  of  all  frailties,  (for 
who  can  justify  the  most  innocent  man,)  yet  I  must  give  him  the 
testimony  of  consdentiouaness  in  his  ways,  that  he  kept  himself 
from  gross  sins,"  (was  not  the  afildr  with  Chancellor  Loftus's  dau^- 
ter-in»]aw  a  gross  sin  ?  or  was  it  merdy  a  frailty  ?)  "  and  endea- 
voured to  ^iprove  himself  rather  unto  God  than  unto  man,  to  be 
religious  inwardly  and  in  truth,  rather  than  outwardly  in  shew." 
The  same  Ratdifie  celebrates  his  justice,  &c  only  admitting  that 
"  he  was  exceeding  choleric." 

In  StnflRnrde's  case,  as  well  in  the  instances  of  cotemporaries,  was 
sadly  exemplified  the  misery  of  those  "  who  hang  on  prince's  fa- 
vours"—and  the  baseness  of  the  men;  Williams,  whom  he  had 
courted,  he  afterwards  tried  to  ruin.  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  to 
whom  Wentworth  professed  the  most  ardent  devotion,  had  scarody 
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dropping  the  prosecution  of  Strafforde^  but,  as 
that  arrangement  had  failed,  the  resignations  were 
not  accepted  of.  The  fate  of  Strafforde,  now»  how- 
ever, so  alarmed  these  official  men,  that  they  de- 
clined to  retain  their  dangerous  pre-eminence  long^^ 
er,  and  Cottington's  office  of  master  of  the  wards 

introduced  him  to  Court  when  he  suspected^  from  Wentworth*8 
union  with  Laud,  of  whom  Weston  was  jealous^  that  he  was  trying 
to  suppLmt  him.  Let.  and  Disp.  voL  i.  79^  211.  Cottington  had 
written  to  Strafibrde  ahout  the  dangerous  indisposition  of  Weston^ 
and  he  answers^  (on  the  88th  March^  1635.)  that  he  had  been  so  af- 
fected, that  he  had  not  been  well  since;  "  that  Monday  night  last  he 
swooned  twice  before  they  could  get  off  his  dothes."  Id.  p.  393.  In 
^  ^letter  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  on  the  9th  of  April,  that  is,  with- 
^g  fortnight  of  the  one  to  Cottington,  he  expresses  himself  thus. 

J  *x.  *9th  is,  I  conceive  my  Lord  Treasurer,  sometime  before  his 
death,  ^,    ,  ,,:  .,         -         - 

wridnff  tolS  ™^  ^^  good,  being  grown  extreme  jealous  of  my  often 
of  nature  noV^'^  ^  Canterbury,  and  myself,  out  of  a  sturdiness 
softer  and  wis^'^^u^y  P"""^  ^^  *^  midad  usage,  as  a  man  of  a 
stomach  it  very  mua?  °^*  ^^^  ^^''•^'  ^^''  I  confess,  I  did 
and  dear  of  crime  towaife  *^  "^^"^^  suspected,  (being  as  mnc^t 
upon  my  coming  ftom  Cour{?L"  ^f  ^^'^  «>^d^  ^'  I  ^•d' 
Sth  and  boldness  in  his  ^fs^i^hun^jtraog^testmonj  of  my 
other  friend  he  had,  durst,  or  at  leaJt  "*f ff >  *  sdtjnger  than  any 

ing  myself  thus  disappointed  of  the  cSl^^^^^'  ^\    ^  »^^- 
.  ..       *  .       ..    ^     nee  I  had  m  his  profes* 

sons  at  our  parting,  I  grew  so  unpatient  as  fC^  *  *^  *^ 

self,  I  would  borrow  a  being  from  no  man  living"' ^®^*° 
and  there  I  would  fasten  myself  as  surely  as  I  could ;  b?^  ^   , .' 
death  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  tiiat  I  am  delivereS  «7  . 
heaviest  adversary  I  ever  had."  Id.  p.  411.    No  wonder  that  Wes^. 
was  jealous,  considering  Wentworth's  correspondence  with  Laud, 
to  whom  Wentworth  professed  the  most  unlimited  devotion.     ''  He 
should  end  his  life  in  acknowledgments  to  his  grace/'  &c.    See  his 
Letters  to  Laud  during  the  life  of  Weston.    How  tkese  individuals 
afterwards  split  we  have  already  seen.    Again  Weniworth  even  ap- 
plies for  an  Earldom  to  stop  the  malice  of  his  enem^,  who  sought 
his  ruin,  but  might  be  deterred  by  such  a  mark  of  tie  royal  favour. 
Charles  long  refused  it.    See  Biog.  Brit,  and  Let.  and  Disp. 
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was  bestowed  upon  Lord  Say ;  Juxon's,  of  high- 
treasurer,  was  put  into  commission ;  the  Marquis 
of  Hartford  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Prince; 
the  Earl  of  Essex  chamberlain  of  the  household  $ 
while  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  nominated  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  *. 
Abotitum       During  the  momentous  trial  of  Strafforde,  bills 
dM^^'  were  brought  into  the  Lower  House  for  the  aboli* 
*^  *^     tion  of  the  Court  of  Star-chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mission, the  Court  of  York,  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  &c. ;  but  they  were  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  Lords  till  his  fate  was  determined. 
Having  passed  the  Upper  House  likewise,  they  were 
presented  to  the  throne  along  with  a  polUbiU ; 
his  majesty,  while  he  passed  the  last,  took  ^  ^P" 
ticeof  the  first,  and  the  circumstance  C'^*^      ^' 
content,  which  induced  him  to  pass  *^^    \  ^.* " 
so  t.     His  grand  object  was  to  rp^*"  ^^^  ecclesias- 
Abiuto    tical  government,   which  th    ^"""^"^  ^^]^  ^*^ 
SS"*^-  strongly  against.    A  bill,  •  ^o^^^^^^^e  of  former 

^romwcuUr 

It  i«  .MfiMii  that  aj» '"^  ^*'**  *^  I*^^*^ ''*'***^ 
fer«  iS^J^^^^^  ^  UkiBg  the  tiUeaf  B«on  RiO^y, 

Rab  uT-  ."™^  ^  Vw*^ »  «*»*«  i  ^«^  ^«  ^t  Pww^  <tf  Ae  cor- 
^^5JJ®?^ane>  testimony  is,  that  in  ^te  of  it,  he  retained  the 
^^J^i^S^ifidenoe.  See  Coireapondence  between  Charles  and  Secretary 
jidioks  in  the  Append,  to  Sveiyn's  Mem.  The  paper  for  bridling 
parliamentBy  in  Ludlow's  Appendix,  is  improperly  attributed  to  Stmf-* 
ferde,  having  been  the  production  of  Sir  R.  Dudley  in  the  pxeceding 
Hogn.  See  Hovett'a  State  Trials  vol.  iii.  p.  S87.  I  should  not  have 
nocioed  this  hal  not  the  same  error  been  committed  by  the  editor  of 
Hutduaon's  Mrnidrs. 

*  Cob.  ParL  aiat.  vol  iL  p.  70S.    Whitelocke,  p.  46. 

i  Cob.  Pari  Hist,  vol,  ii.p»8U,SM.  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p/so^    Nal^ 
90P;  vol.  ii. 
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resolutions,  having  passed  the  lower  house,  to  re- 
strain bishops  and  the  other  clergy  from  intermed- 
dling with  secular  affiiirs,  and  which  affected  the 
right  of  the  hierarchy  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Up^ 
per  HousCi-^a  right  that,  accordii^  to  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers,  they  had  enjoyed,  not  as  belqnging  to 
their  ecclesiastical  function,  but  to  their  secular 
baronies  *~-was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  it  naturaUy 
met  with  a  powerful  opposition  from  the  spiritual 
members,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-six  ;  and  as 
several  temporal  peers  joined  them,  they  succeeded 
in  throwing  out  the  bill  f.    The  fate  of  this  bill  Oeaiiig*t 

Km  ftir  lltA 

only  induced  the  commons  to  attempt  a  bolder  utter  otir- 
measure*^hat  of  utterly  abolishing  the  hierarchy,  g?|*J^|^ 
with  deans  and  chapters,  &c.    The  bill  on  this  8ub-^^j[^^ 
ject  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  St.  John )  but^ 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were 
the  most  active  promoters  of  it ;  while  Sir  Edward 
Deering  was  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  it :  but  the 
opposition  to  the  reading  of  the' bill  was  so  violent, 
(Clarendon,  then  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  already  en- 
gaged himself  to  the  crown,  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive on  the  occasion,)  that,  though  it  was  read,  the 
popular  members  perceived  the  propriety  of  not 
pushing  it  for  a  season  t,  though  ihey  did  not  aban- 
don it    A  new  church  government,  by  commis- 


«4Ui  Ilist.p.35,  46,  S31. 

t  Cob.  Pari.  Hul.  vol.  u.  p.  796,  63,  98,  4,  814,  16,  22,  88.  . 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  814.    See  Beering's  Speeeliet,  London,  printed 
by  F.  Ei^lesfield,  1642.    Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  875.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  48, 88. 
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sioners  in  every  diocese,  was  intended  as  a  substi* 
tute.  A  liberal  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  the 
present  incumbents.  To  terrify  the  hierarchy, 
too^  thirteen  of  the  bishops  were  impeached  for 
their  illegal  proceedings  at  the  late  convocation, 
Wreiit  upon  a  report  of  the  committee,  was  voted 
to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  either  in 
church  or  state,  and  committed  to  the  tower.  Six 
of  the  judges  were  also  impeached  *•  A  vote  of  the 
commons,  in  regard  to  the  city  of  London,  may 
likewise  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place :  The 
city  had  purchased  a  large  plantation  in  Ireland ; 
and  this  the  Court  of  Star*Chamber,  which  had  no 
power  even  by  usage  for  interfering  with  questions 
of  freehold,  had  adjudged  to  be  void,  an  act  in 
which  it  had  not  even  attended  to  the  abstract 
principles  of  equity.  The  commons  voted  the 
proceeding  to  be  a  usurpation,  as  well  as  a  pure 
act  of  injustice,  and  resolved  that  the  city  should 
be  restored  to  its  property  f  •  The  right  of  pariia- 
ment  in  the  case  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  that 
fimner  grand  point  of  dispute,  was  now  complete- 
ly vindicated.  A  committee  having  been  appoint* 
"^i"*^  ed  to  inquire  into  the  rate  of  duties,  and  the  pro- 
pcMtion  which  articles  would  bear  in  such  a  period, 
after  a  long  investigation,  fixed  upon  ^certain  tem- 
porary rates ;  and  an  act  was  passed  granting  the 

*  Ruth*  vol.  iv.  p.  319^  et  seq.  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  963,  Who- 
ever ivill  take  die  tremble  to  compare  this  with  ClaKodon'a  own  qpeech 
agiaiiKt  the  judges^  on  the  6th  of  Jaly^  1641,  will  aet  u  proper  value  up- 
on hia  statement  in  hia  hlatory  on  tonnage  and  poondage.  See  Diurnal 
PiooeediQgs. 

t  Rush.  vol.  It.  p.  379. 
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duties  to  the  crown  from  the  I5th  of  May»  to  the 
95ih  of  July :  By  another,  they  were  granted  from 
the  I5th  of  July,  to  the  10th  of  August ;  and  again, 
from  the  iOth  of  August,  to  the  1st  of  December. 
But,  in  the  preambles,  the  exclusive  right  of  par- 
liament to  give  such  duties  was  fully  recognized, 
and  it  was  provided  by  a  particular  clause  in  each, 
that  if  any  officers  whatever,  levied  such  duties,  or 
any  customs,  except  what  were  denominated  the 
perpetual  customs,  and  had  been  regularly  paid 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Queen 
Maiy,  should  incur  the  penalty  of  a  premuhire, 
and  disability  to  maintain  any  action  in  a  court  of 
justice  *. 

The  Irish  army,  which  had  been  expressly  raised  indi  amy, 
for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  had,  upon  every  **^ 
just  principle,  now  become  unnecessary,  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
parliament,  and  even  the  discovery  of  the  army- 
plot,  it  was  unaccountably  kept  up — and  various 
evasions  of  the  request  were  resorted  to.  But 
parliament  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  disband- 
ing of  that  army,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
commons  continued  their  investigations  of  the 
army-plot,  in  which  they  made  great  discove- 
ries:— Ashbumham,  Wilmot,  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
O'Neil,  and  others,  were  found  to  have  been 
deeply  engaged,  though,  to  the  house,  they  had 
disclaimed  every  thing,  including  even  the 
oath    of  secresy,    which    was    then    no    longer 

*  Joumals,  NalBon^  vol.  ii.  p.  280.    Sec  Stat.  16.  Car.  C.  8.  12. 22. 
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denied  by  the  royalist  party.  This  complete  dis- 
covery made,  the  evil  recoil  upon  the  main  conspi- 
rator, who  perceived  that  his  refusal  now  to  dis- 
band the  Irish  army  would  probably  be  fraught 
with  terrible  consequences ;  and,  therefore,  reluc- 
tantly consented  *.  But  he  then  intimated  that 
he  had  made  an  arrangement  chiefly  with  the 
Spanish  Court  for  transporting  the  troops  to  the 
Continent.  This,  however,  neither  satisfied  the  par- 
liament nor  the  nation.  It  was  easy  to  perceive, 
that,  under  such  a  pretext,  that  army  might  be 
kept  on  foot  till  both  the  Scottish  and  English  ar- 
mies were  disbanded,  and  then  introduced  into 
the  bowels  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  army-plot,  the 
evidence  of  which  came  more  clearly  out  daily, 
they  had  a  sufficient  warning  9f  the  king's  insin- 
cerity and  desperate  counsels,  and  even  the  actual 
transportation  of  that  army  did  not  secure  them 
from  danger ;  foreign' states,  and  particularly  Spain, 
had  already  been  applied  to  for  military,  as  well  as 
pecuniary,  aid,  and  it  was  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed that  these  very  troops,  after  being  improved  in 
discipline,  and  corrupted  in  principle,  should  be 
poured  into  England  upon  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity. 
KiDg*si]].  Charles  did  not  with  this  abandon  his  dark 
vwf&c^  projects.  He  had  been  tampering  with  some 
land,  Ac  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and  correspond* 
ing  with  an  unprincipled,  violent  faction  in  Scot- 
land, with  whose  assistance  he  expected  to  re- 

♦  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  360.    Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  »S3,  W,  466.    Cl«r. 
vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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cover  the  ground  he  had  lost.    With  the  view 
of  strengthening  that  faction,  and  maturing  his 
schemes,  as  well  as  of  avoiding  the  direct  refusal 
of  bills,  which  he  deemed  hurtful  to  his^preroga^ 
jtive,  till  the  disbanding  of  the  Scottish  army,  and 
the  assistanpe  of  a  faction,  sl^ould  enable  him  to 
act  with  greater  decisioui  he  proposed  a  journey 
to  Scotland.     Thp  commons,  who  apprehended 
mischief  from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  from  his 
presence  with  the  armies,  (part  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  h&d  early  taken  the  alarm,  and  a 
strange  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  whose 
ambitious  designs  were  now  generally  suspected, 
h^d  beei)  discovered,)  prayed  his  majesty  to  post^ 
pone  his  journey  till  the  armies  were  disbanded, 
and  they  succeeded  in  gaiqing  time ;  but  they  had 
agreed  to  his  beginniqg  it  op  the  10th  of  August ; 
and  when  they  then  prayed  him  to  delay  it  for  a 
fortnight  longer,  as  his  presence  was  necessary  for 
affairs  of  state  and  passing  bills,  he  positively  re- 
fused ;  yet,  to  remove  discontent,  he  passed  a  bill 
against  knighthood  money,  and  another  for  liberty 
to  make  gunpowder  and  saltpetre.     Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  settle  the  militia 
by  sea  and  land  in  such  individuals  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  legislature ;  and,  though  it  was 
only  once  read,  and  dropt  for  the  present,  Charles 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  after* 
wards  persisted  in.    As,  however,  so  extraordinary 
a  bill  could  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  king,  he  politicly  anticipated 
the  measure  by  granting  a  commission  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  who  had  become  very  popular,  constitu- 
ting him,  during  his  majesty's  absence,  general  of 

VOL.  III. 
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the  forces  in  the  south  of  the  Trent,  with  power  to 
raise  troops  in  case  of  necessity^. 
2»«««i«ng  The  grand  point  of  debate  now  regarded  the 
disbanding  of  the  armies,  the  question  being  which 
should  be  disbanded  first ;  but  it  was  at  last  pru- 
dently resolved  that  both  should  be  disbanded  to- 
gether. TTiis  was  accordingly  begun  on  the  6th 
of  August,  and  ^*  the  Scots,  with  store  of  English 
money,  and  the  best  entertainment,  left  their  warm 
and  plentiful  quarters/^  An  act  of  pacification 
wa£|^  likewise  passed  f.  The  disbanding  of  th6 
Irish  army  was  begun  in  June. 

As  the  king  was  peremptorily  resolved  to  com- 
mence his  journey  by  the  10th,  the  commons  sat 
all  Sunday  to  finish  important  business;  but  as 
this  was  a  deviation  from  their  principles  and  prac- 
tice, they  apologized  for  it  to  the  people  as  an  act 
of  necessity,  and  declared  that  it  should  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent.  They  pressed  much  for 
a  regency  in  the  king's  absence,  but  it  was  refused. 
They  likewise  appointed  a  committee  to  accom- 
pany his  majesty,  with  a  view  of  attending  to  the 
English  interest  in  the  settlement  of  Scottish  af- 
fairs, though,  in  reality,  that  it  might  watch  his 
motions.  The  committee  were,  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, Lord  Howard,  Sir  Phil.  Stapleton,  Sir  WiU 
liam  Armyne,  Mr.  Eiennes,  and  Mr.  Hampden* 

All  the  vigilance  of  parliament  proved  neces- 
sary, and  so  perverse  was  the  royal  policy,  that  an 
attempt  to  debauch  the  troops  was  made  even  at 
disbanding  the  armies  t 

•  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

t  tVhitclocke>  p.  i7.    Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  SBQ,  et  seq.   Nalson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  466.    Clar.  voL  L  p.  979. 
X  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  275.    Clar.  vol  i.  p.  290.    Diurnal  Occur. 
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After  the  king's  absence,  some  matters  of  con- 
sequence fell  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament ; 
but  nothing  important  was  done  ;  except  that  |he 
army  plots,  for  there  appear  to  have  beeprjtwo^ 
plots,  were  farther  succesisfuUy  investigatei||;  ihat; 
some  orders  were  issued  about  the  public  worship  ( 
and  that  the  commons,  by  their 'orders,  &c.  of  the 
8th  September,  frustrated  a  private  agr^ment  be^ 
tween  the  king  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  en^ 
gage  a  great  part  of  the  Irish  army  forSpain.  The 
commons,  having  appointed  a  committee  to  watch 
over  the  public  interest  during  the  recess,  adjourn- 
ed, as  well  as  the  lords,  on  the  9th  September, 
till  the  20th  of  October  •. 

t  Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  904.  et  $eq.     Journals. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Secret  Policy  of  ihe  King-^JJbirs  qfScoOand,  and  Can- 
duct  ofM^fOrose—The  Kin^s  Journey  to  ScoOand— 
The  Incident,  and  setOemeni  qfAffa^s  there— The  Irish 
RebeUicm  and  Massacre— The  Re~meetingqfihe  English 
Parliament— General  apprehensions  of  Plots,  4rc.— JZ^ 
turn  of  Charles  to  London ;  his  reception  there— The 
Remonstrance— 'Impeachment  qf  ihe  Bishops,  and  Pro^ 
ceedings  in  regard  to  Episcopacy— 'Accuaittion  of  the 
Five  Members— Tumults— Proceedings  in  regard  to 
Ireland — King  leaves  London  ;  arrives  at  Yorh^^Pre- 
paraitionsfor  CivU  War. 


Seewt  poll.  We  have  repeatedly  remarked,  that  it  was  ever  a  fa- 
Charles,     tal  error  of  Charles  and  his  advisers  to  impute  the 
opposition  which  his  measures  encountered  to  a  few 
leading  men,  who  merely  acted  as  organs  for  the 
expression  of  the  general  sentiments  ;  and  that,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  erroneous  opinion,  he  al* 
ways  flattered  Mmself  with  the  hope  of  removing 
the  opposition^  could  he  destroy  or  gain  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  he  attributed  the  lamented  control- 
ment  of  his  prerogative.     If  he  thus  allowed  him- 
2 
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self  to  be  deceived  iti  English  afiairs,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  he  should  have  been  misled  in  r^ard  to 
Sootland^-'^^  country  narrow  in  itself,  and  so  arista* 
cratic  as  to  give  a  few  families  great  ascendancy. 
It  was  from  that  country,  however,  that  his  illegal 
government  had  received  so  remarkable  a  ched^ ; 
and,  though  the  late  events  in  England  might  have 
taught  him  that  the  crisis  there  had  only  been  hast- 
ened»  not  created,  by  the  Scottish  appeal  to  arms, 
he  had  deemed  the  Scottish  army  the  grand  impe- 
diment to  the  most  desperate  measures  against  the 
Parliament,  and,  consequently,  against  the  whole 
privil^es  of  the  commonwealth.    He  had  assido- 
ously  laboured)  therefore,  to  gain  leading  men  in 
Scotland,  that,  with  their  assistance,  joined  to  that 
of  certain  individuals  who,  as  incendiaries,  had  been 
reserved  for  judicial  procedure,  he  might  destroy 
the  test,  when  he  doubted  not  his  ability  to  accom- 
plish a  complete  revolution  which  would  also  fe- 
cover  his  ground  in  the  south,  particularly  as  he 
was  promised  from  Scotland  the  grounds  of  a  capi- 
tal prosecution  against  those  whom  he  most  dread- 
ed in  England.    The  Scottish  commissioners,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  Rothes,  whom  an  ofier 
of  a  place  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  promise  of 
a  great  marriage,  had  so  won,  that  it  is  extremely 
probable,  in   spite  of  his  professions  to  his  old 
friends,  a  premature  death  alone  rescued  from  the 
disgrace  of  apostacy*,  had  been  proof  against  all 

•  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  280.  BailKe's  Let.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  120S.  Baillie, 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife^  dated  the  3d  bf  June,  which,  for  what  reaaon 
I  cannot  guess^  the  Editor  has  not  thought  worthy  of  publication. 
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MoDtme.  the  arts  of  the  court  *•    But  the  King  had  in  Mon- 
trose  a  fund  of  hope  which  sufficiently  buoyed 
him    up    amid    other    disiE^pointments.      This 
nobleman,   who   had   supposed  himself  neglect- 
ed by  the  court,  being  destitute  of  either  pub- 
lic or  private  principle,  early  joined  the  cove- 
nanters,   with    the    indiscriminate    keenness    of 
a  man  who  regards  politics  merely  as  a  medi- 
um of  self-exaltation  ;  and  his  presumptuous  ambi- 
tioQ/iiad  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  stand- 
ings kt4Jb^Jbead  of  both  the  civil  and  military  af- 
Ji&irs^in  the  approaching  struggle.    But  the  nomi- 
nation of  Leslie  to  the  chief  command  disappoint* 
ed  him  in  the  latter ;  while  the  influence  and  abi- 
lities of  Argyle,  whose  conciliatory  policy  at  the 
outset  had  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  want  of 
decision,  by  soon  setting  him  at  the  head  of  the 
former,  likewise  frustrated  the  hopes  of  Montrose 
ill  that  department.    His  presumptuous  expecta- 
tions being  thus  blasted,  he  embraced  the  first  op- 
portunity to  earn  the  royal  favour  by  testifying  his 
aptitude  to  betray  his  party ;  and  even  at  Dunse- 
Law  had,  it  is  said,  profiered  his  services  <f  to  hffve 
given  over  the  whole  north   to  the   enemy  f . 

writei  that  a  Scotch  nobleman  would  probably  change  all  the 
'  court ;  that  the  king  and  queen  begin  much  to  affect  him^  and  if  he 
go  on  he  is  like  to  be  the  greatest  courtier^  eitiher  Scotch  or  English. 
That  he  would  likely  take  a  place  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  mig^t  have 
Lady  Devonshire  with  L.4000  Sterling,  per  annum.  I  presume  that 
this  was  Rothes,  for  see  printed  letter,  vol.  i.  p.  3^.  See  too,  Rothes^s 
own  letter  to  Warriston  on  the  subject,  26th  June,  1641.  Hailes' 
Col.  p.  1S6.  Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  Ham.  p.  184. 
•  HaiTes's  Col.  p.  107,  et  seq.  t  Hailes'  Let,  p.  147. 
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Though  he  thenceforth  still  affected  steadiness  to 
his  professions  against  the  royal  measures^  he  se- 
cretly corresponded  with  the  court,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  up  a  faction  against  Argyle  that  should, 
under  the  pretext  of  adhering  to  the  covenant,  in 
reality  subvert  it  For  this  purpose,  he  had  drawn 
a  bond,  or  bandt  as  it  was  called,  for  a  counter  as- 
sociation before  the  expedition  to  England,  and 
had  procured  to  it  the  signatures  of  no  less  than 
nineteen  peers. 

On  the  expedition  to  England,  the  committee  of 
estates  had  wisely  enacted  that,  without  the  con- 
sent of  three  at  least  of  their  number,  none  should, 
on  pain  of  death,  hold  any  correspondence  with 
the  court ;  and  as  Montrose,  whose  motions  were 
watched,  for  nothing  escaped  the  vigilance  of  these 
men,  was  detected  in  such  a  correspondence,  he 
might  have  instantly  been  proceeded  against  ca- 
pitally :  But,  as  the  union  which  had  been  so  re- 
markably displayed  by  the  Scots,  had,  in  effect, 
been  the  foundation  of  their  strength,  so  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  and  hazardous,  at  that  criti- 
cal juncture,  when  the  confidence  of  success  was 
necessary  to  secure  it^  to  have  given  any  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  want  of  faith  amongst  themselves, 
and  Montrose  had  intimated  that  he  was  not  sin- 
gular in  maintaining  such  a  correspondence.  The 
matter,  therefore,  upon  his  submission,  was  hushed 
up  * ;  but  his  practices  continued,  till  he  fell  on  a 


*  Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltons^  p.  178,  9.    BaiUie,  vol.  i.  p. 
«10. 
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device  for  affording  the  monarch  a  pretext  of  law 
to  cut  oflF,  by  judicial  forms,  not  only  Argyle,  who 
was  justly  deemed  the  most  formidable  man  in 
Scotland,  but  Rothes,  whose  subsequent  qonduct, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  likely  acquired  the  royal 
protection ;  and  even  the  Marquis  Hamilton  him- 
self, whose  political,  unprincipled  dexterity  was 
such,  that,  when  he  perceived  the  ascendancy  of 
the  popular  party,  and  dreaded  a  prosecution  as  an 
incendiary,  he  had,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
passed,  acquired  the  countenance  of  the  covenant- 
ers, a  favour  which,  however,  he  partly  merited 
for  procuring  the  release  of  Loudon  *•  But,  with 
that,  be  had  lost  his  credit  at  court  To  ruin  these 
individuals,  Montrose  incited  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Stewart  to  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to 
depose  Charles, — a  species  of  charge  which  did 
not  fall  within  the  indemnity  provided  by  the 
treaty;  and  this  wicked  instrument  alleged  against 
Argyle,  in  particular,  that  he  had  heard  him  say 
before  certain  men,  that  the  opinions  of  lawyers 
and  divines  had  been  taken  about  the  lawfulness 
of  deposing  the  present  king,  and  that,  as  they 
were  agreed  upon  the  subject,  the  states  contem- 
plated the  measure.  The  allegation  was  unfound- 
ed, and,  before  Charles  could  leave  England,  the 
matter  was  investigated — ^when  Stewart,  perceiv- 
ing himself  clearly  detected  in  an  unfounded  state- 


*  Burnet's  Memoirs^  p.  148^71.  Nalson^  vol.  i.  p.  681.  Clar. 
vd.  i.  p.  lfi9-«9.  Hardwicke'a  State  Papers^  toL  ii.  p.  141.  See  the 
Sidney  Papers  regarding  Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  p.  654,  667. 
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ment  of  so  atrocious  a  nature,  confessed  his  crime. 
The  statutes  about  leasing-making  had  provided  a 
capital  punishment  for  the  offence  {  yet  as,  except 
in  the  case  of  Balmerino,  to  whose  condemnation 
they  had  been  so  iniquitously  perverted,  they  had 
never  been  enforced,  many  scruples  arose  regard- 
ing their  validity,  but  at  last  the  bench  pronounced 
them  efficient,  and  Stewart  was  sentenced  to  an 
ignominious  death.  It  is  very  likely,  however, 
that  the  punishment  never  would  have  be^i  inflict- 
ed, had  it  not  been  for  the  pertinacious  wicked* 
ness  of  Montrose,  who  privately  circulated,  that 
the  confession  of  Stewart  had  been  procured  by 
the  undue  practices  of  Argyle,  who  had  promised 
the  convict  his  life,  and  was  too  sensible  of  the 
justness  of  the  charge  against  himself  to  hazard  a 
farther  disclosure  by  allowing  the  sentence  to  be 
executed.  This  alarmed  the  whole  party  afresh, 
who  saw  that  their  own  fate  was  involved  in  the 
accusation  of  their  leader,  and  that  the  pardoning 
of  the  calumniator  would  give  every  advantage  to 
Montrose.  They  therefore  strenuously  urged  on 
the  ccmvict's  fate,  and  he  suffered  the  statutory 
punishment  *. 

*  Baillie's  MS.  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  1208.  He  writes  to  his  cousin 
Strang  on  the  16th  Jiily^  1641 :  ^^  IVhen  we  came  to  Edinbui^  we 
found  ane  very  evil  qnrit  had  been  stirring  and  much  prevailing  both 
in  church  and  state.  A  wicked  plot>  desperate,  devilish,  and  new,  to 
have  accused,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  parMament,  Hamilton,  Ar- 
gyle, Rothes,  of  words,  at  best,  of  highest  treason,  and  to  have  proven 
them  by  suborned  witnesses :  The  grounds  of  this  are  not  yet  found 
out ;  you  shall  hear  more  of  it  at  once :  but,  had  it  succeeded,  we  had 
fallen  into  a  woful  misery,  and  ane  bloody  butchery;  but  God 
strangely  discovering  it,  has  yade  it  evanish  and  turn  much  to  our 
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This  faUure  of  the  plot  did  not  divert  Montrose 
from  his  object  He  still  flattered  Charles  with 
the  prospect  of  effectuating  his  purposes  when  wit- 
nesses should  be  encouraged  by  the  royal  presence 
to  give  evidence,  and  their  adversaries  be  dampt  *• 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  understanding  with 
leading  men  in  England,  upon  which  the  Scots  un- 
dertook the  invasion,  and  one  part  of  the  present 
plan  appears  to  have  been  to  collect  information  on 
that  head  in  Scotland,  which^  by  being  apparently 
lately  acquired,  might  afford  the  better  pretext  for 
making  a  few  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  Strafford  at 
the  critical  moment  of  ascendancy  in  the  north  f , 
thus  removing  those  whom  the  monarch  most 
dreaded.  During  the  late  treaty,  Charles  had  used 
all  his  influence  to  include  in  a  general  indemnity 
Traquair  and  others  who  were  accused  as  incendia- 
ries, but  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  inflexible, 
and  he,  after  resorting  to  many  threats  and  en- 
treaties, was  obliged  to  submit  to  their  exemption. 
As,  however,  he  still  considered  their  safety  equally 
necessary  to  his  honour  and  success  in  recovering 
his  ground,  he,  in  order  to  save  them,  intended  to 
be  present  at  their  triah,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  influence  arising  from  his  person- 
good."  See  ftlso  printed  copy,  voL  i,  p.  320.  Guthrcy's  Mem.  p.  94. 
WoodroVs  M8S.  V.  Ixv.  N.  10-  ei  seq.  Advoc.  Lib.  Append,  to  late 
pablication  of  Scots  Acts  for  1641. 

•  Bsillie's  Let.  vd.  i.  p.  387. 

t  If,  as  we  are  told,  Straffbrde  had  got  proofs  of  the  correspondence 
between  leading  men  in  England  and  the  Scots,  the  king  must  have 
bwn  acquainted  with  them:  Therefore  his  object  must  have  been 
what  I  have  represented. 
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al  appearance ;  and  the  presumptuous  promises  of 
Montrose,  whose  confidence  in  his  own  resources 
nothing  could  damp,  flattered  him  with  the  pros- 
pect of  not  appearing  in  vain  *• 

Such  were  the  views  with  which  the  king  had 
resolved  upon  a  journey  to  Scotland ;  but  matters 
had  taken  an  unfortunate  turn  before  his  arrival. 
Argyle,  with  the  Marquis  Hamilton,  and  his  bro- 
ther the  Earl  of  Lanerick,  personally  exasperated 
at  the  late  attempt  against  themselves,  and  finding 
by  this  instance  that  their  own  existence  as  politi- 
cians and  that  of  Montrose  were  incompatible, 
soon  detected  his  secret  practices,  as  well  as  dis- 
covered his  plot,  by  means  of  the  bond  or  band 
which  had  been  destroyed ;  and,  as  they  exerted 
themselves  to  accomplish  his  ruin,  they  had  pro- 
cured his  committal,  along  with  that  of  his  confede- 
rates, who  were  called  plotters  or  banders,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  state.  In  this  way 
the  royalist  party  appeared  to  be  entirely  defeated ; 
the  ascendancy  of  Argyle  in  parliament  was  un- 
checked ;  and  the  measures  adopted  by  that  as- 
sembly were  all  calculated  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  crown.  But  Charles  still  di^  not  despair, 
and  the  spirit  of  Montrose  was  unsubdued.  Even 
in  prison  he  hatched  new  plots;  sold  the  time 
consumed  about  the  trials  of  the  incendiaries  and 
banders  was  favourable  to  his  schemes.  Having 
opened  a  fresh  correspondence  with  his  majesty 
through  William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  he 
still  insisted   that   evidence   might  be   procured 

*  Hailes's  Let. 
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agRinst  the  Hamiltons  and  Argyle,  but  advised, 
as  the  simpleBt  way,  to  cut  them  off  by  assassina- 
tion^ which  himself  «'  frankly  undertook"  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  accomplishing.  According  to 
Clarendon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  por- 
tion of  secret  history,  "  the  king  abhorred  that  ex- 
pedient, though  for  his  own  security,  advised  that 
the  proofs  might  be  prepared  for  the  parliament*.'' 
But  as  Charles  did  not  on  that  account  cool,  far 
less  drop  his  connection  with  Montrose,  so  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  sufficiently  atrocious, 
and  indeed  partly  involved  the  same  conclusion, 
aenl,  ^'  The  event  alluded  to  was,  from  its  unexpected  na- 
JJ^»  ture,  denominated  the  Incident.  The  individuals 
who  undertook  the  part  of  chief  actors,  were  the 
Earl  <rf  Crawford,  a  Colonel  Stewart,  a  Colonel 
Cochrane,  who  commanded  a  regiment  at  Mus- 
selburgh, Lieutenant  Colonel  Hume,  &c.  The 
two  Hamiltons  and  Argyle  were  to  have  been  sent 
for  in  the  king's  name  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  arrested  as  traitors,  when  they  were  to  be 
delivered  over  to  Crawford,  who  at  the  head  of 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  was  to  have  been  se- 
cretly stationed  in  the  garden  attached  to  the 
palace,  and  prepared  to  hurry  them  in  a  close  car- 
riage, which  was  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  back  of 
the  garden,  to  the  shore,  where  a  boat  was  to  be 
in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  a  frigate  that  had 
been  stationed  in  Leith  roads,  without  any  other 
visible  object.  The  frigate  was  to  serve  as  a 
prison,  till  they  could  be  brought  to  trial.     But 

•  Clarendon^  voL  i.  p.  298. 
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Crawford  and  his  party  had  also  undertaken  to  as- 
sassinate, them  on  the  sh'ghtest  resistance;  and  in- 
deed it  would  almost  appear  that  the  alternatives 
of  stabbing  and  transporting  them  to  the  king's 
ships  were  regarded  with^  equal  indifference  ^« 
Thus  fer  matters  rest  upon  evidence,  which  no 
unprejudiced  mind  can  refuse  credit  to ;  but  the 
general  understanding,  though  not  so  well  esta« 
blishedi  went  much  farther,  and  seems,  from  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  case,  to  be  extremely 
probable:  That  Cochrane  was  to  march  at  the 
bead  of  his  regiment  to  secure  Edinburgh,  and, 
.with  the  assistance  of  friends  there,  make  fast,  or 
kill,  if  necessary ;  that  is,  if  they  resisted,  "  so 
many  of  the  parliament  men  as  were  suspected 
might  have  been  ready  for  the  prisoner's  relief:*' 
that  means  for  liberating  Montrose  and  his  fellow- 


•  See  lihe  Earl  of  Lanerick'd  Rektion  of  Che  Incident,  in  Hard- 
widui'B  State  Papen,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  See  the  evidence  in  Balfour*a 
Biumal,  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  The  Tmth  of  the  Proceedings  in  Scotland 
concerning  the  Discovery  of  the  late  Conspiracy,  printed  1641.  Laing^a 
Hist  vol.  L  note.  But,  while  I  eoncdve  that  this  author  has  clearly 
made  out  the  real  existence  of  a  plot,  I  oonoeite  that  his  hypothesia 
about  the  aUq;ed  forged  letter  by  Saville  is  unfounded.  Burnet,  as 
the  nephew  of  Warriston,  is  entitled  to  notice,  when  he  says  that 
Warriston  was  pressed  to  give  up  the  letter ;  but  uncles  do  not  always 
tell  their  young  nephews  every  thing,  and  Burnet  does  not  say  that 
he  derived  his  knowledge  firom  the  first  authority.  Again,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  that  letter,  Charles  must  have  learned 
that  it  vras  forged,  and,  consequently,  must  have  known  that  the 
fact  could  be  proved,  so  that  it  could  ii\jiyre  none  but  Savill^  who  was 
now  in  favour.  Mr.  Laing  thinks  that  Stewart*8  accusation  was  de« 
feated ;  but  that  is  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Montrose^s  party,  that 
he  had  been  tampered  widi  to  accuse  himself  uiyustly,  and  Argyle 
could  not  be  charged  on  another  ground. 

VOL.  in. 
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prisoners,  and  giving  them  command  of  the  cas- 
tle, were  also  devised;  that  the  Kers,  HumeSt 
Johnstons,  and  other  borderers,  were  instantly  to 
take  arms  {  and  that  the  troops  stationed  at  Ber- 
wick were  to  co^erate  with  them*^.  Such  a 
plot  promised  to  put  Scotland  within  the  king's 
power.  Parliament,  deprived  of  its  leaders^  and 
under  military  force,  would  have  become  an  in- 
strument in  his  hands,  since,  though  the  majority 
deserted  an  assembly  in  which  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate and  vote  were  alike  proscribed,  some  few 
Would  have  been  found  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  constitutional  meeting ;  the  Hamiltons,  Argyle, 
and  other  obnoxious  individuals,  if  they  escaped 
assassination,  would  have  been  convicted  on  sub- 
orned testimony,  provided  by  Montrose }  the  mo^ 
narch  would  have  been  set  at  the  head  of  an  anny, 
and,  in  this  critical  moment,  would  have  impeach* 
ed  leading  men  in  England,  which  was  clearly  part 
ot*hi8  scheme,' while,  under  the  pretext  of  tumults 
purposely  raised,  he  would  have  returned  to  that 
kingdom,  attended  with  a  military  force,  in  order 
to  insure  their  condemnation,  and  compel  the  par- 
liament to  comply  with  his  demands.  Such  were 
the  designs  apparently  contemplated ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  he  had  been  earnestly  writing 
to  have  money  raised  upon  a  large  collar  of  ru- 
bies, which  had  for  that  purpose  been  sent  to  Hol- 
land f. 

•  BailUe,  vol.  i.  p.  SSO,  S31. 

t  Appendix  to  Evelyn's  Memorials,  vol.  li.    Correspondence  be* 
twecn  King  Charles  I.  and  Sir  Ed.  Nicholas,  p.  19,  et  se<j. 
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Intelligence  of  this  detestable  ][n[ot  reached  the 
Hamiltons  and  Argyle  on  the  eve  of  its  complex 
tion.  Captain  Stewart^  \?hose  character  had  been 
mistaken,  having  been  applied  to  as  an  agent  by 
the  Colonel  of  that  name,  apprised  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hurry  of  the  design,  who  immediately 
communicated  his  information  to  General  Leslie, 
and  he  to  the  objects  of*  the  plot,  having  carried 
Hurry  with  him  to  tell  his  own  story.  Their  in- 
quiries at  Captain  Stewart,  &c.  having  convinced 
them  of  its  truth,  they  instantly  secured  their 
houses  against  surprise  for  the  night,  and  next 
morning  wrote  to  the  king,  intimating  their  rea- 
sons for  having  absented  themselves  from  court  on 
the  preceding  evening.  His  majesty's  conduct 
that  aflemoon  confirmed  their  and  the  people's 
worst  apprehensions.  He  went  to  the  parliament 
in  his  coach,  followed  by  five  or  six  hundred  sol- 
diers, and  other  attendants,  "  with  their  arms  in  a 
menacing  way,*'  "  amongst  whom  were  all  those 
that  were  cited  to  the  parliament,  and  likewise 
those  that  were  accused  by  Hurry  and  Stewart  to 
have  been  of  the  plot."  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  pretext  on  which  Charles  adopted  this  extra- 
ordinary step ;  but  it  would  be  diflScult  to  figure 
any  which  could  justify  the  measure,  or  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  mind  that  he  had  not  harboured 
some  black  design.  The  friends  of  the  Hamil- 
tons and  Argyle  might  have  assembled  in  such 
numbers  as  to  have  afforded  them  protection,  and 
they  insisted  on  attending  them ;  but  as  this  could 
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not  have  failed  to  give  rise  to  tumults,  and  possi- 
bly to  bloodshed,  which  would  again  probaUy 
have  afibrded  the  monarch  a  pretext  for  new  mea^ 
Slures  against  the  public  peace  (indeed  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  a  fresh  commencement  of 
hostilities)  they  prudently  and  properly  retired 
to  Kennei],  the  seat  of  the  Hamiltons'  mother,  at 
about  twelve  miles  from  town,  then  to  Hamilton^ 
and  lastly  to  Glasgow,  till  affidrs  were  restored  to 
such  a  state  as  could  warrant  their  quiet  return*. 

Edinburgh  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm* 
The  citizens  k^t  a  strong  guard,  and  many  of  the 
well  afiected  noblemen  wisely  set  a  watch  upon 
their  houses,  while  the  estates  were  so  offended, 
that  they  insisted  on  a  very  absolute  commission 
being  granted  to  Lesley,  to  guard  the  parliament 
with  all  the  city  bands,  and  the  regiments  yet  on 
foot,  together  with  some  troops  of  horse.  Hitving 
got  his  warrant,  the  old  general  lost  not  a  moment 
in  making  the  requisite  arrangements,  prudently 
including  in  these  the  precaution  of  dismissing  all 
the  officers  of  Cochrane^s  regiment,  and  appointing 
others  whom  he  could  better  depend  upon*  Craw- 
ford, Cochrane,  and  the  rest,  were  also  appre- 
hended t. 

Charles,  alleging  that  the  whole  plot  was  a  mere 
fabrication,  professed  to  detest  all  such  base  trea- 
cheries, and  complaining  of  the  injury  done  him  by 
the  flight  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Argyle,  insisted 


•  Lanerick'a  Relation.     Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  3S1,  332. 
t  lb.  Spalding^  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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that  they  should  be  sequestered  from  parliament 
till  the  matter  were  investigated,  and  his  innocence 
established  by  a  public  inquiry. 

Hie  parliament,  which  clearly  saw  the  influence 
which  tlie  king's  presence  might  have  at  such  a 
juncture,  and  the  probable  efiect  of  the  publica- 
tion of  disjointed  parts  of  the  evidence,  determine 
ed  to  follow  a  di£ferent  course,  and  therefore  ap- 
pointed a  secret  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  affiiir,  and  report  the  result.  Charles  threat- 
ened <<  to  raise  or  leave  the  parliament  in  confu- 
sion, if  they  would  not  yield  to  his  demand  of  a 
public  trial ;  but  herein  he  had  a  hard  enough 
rencountre ;  for  a  very  strange  declaration  was 
drawn  up,  and  had  passed  the  committee  of  barons 
and  burroughs,  which  so  moved  his  majesty  and 
his  cabin  council,  that  without  farther  delay  they 
yielded  to  the  trial  of  a  private  committee,  where- 
at the  king  should  not  be  present,  and  all  the 
members  should  be  sworn  to  secrecy  till  the  trial 
was  ended.''  We  have  already  related  the  facts 
which  were  then  brought  out*. 

We  shall  have  afterwards  occasion  to  narrate  what 
occurred  in  England  about  the  same  period,  and  the 
effects  there  of  the  Scottish  incident ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  and  before  specifying  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  the  nature  of 
the  settlement  with  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  concise  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  mas- 


*  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  See  Correspondence  between  Charles  and  Se- 
cretary Nicholas  at  this  tiitie>  in  the  Appendix  to  Evelyn's  Memorials. 
Woodrow,  MSS.  Ixv.  No.  6. 
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sacre  which  broke  out  in  little  more  than  three 
weeks  after  the  incident. 
Irish  af.        As  we  have,  in  the  introduction,  drawn  a  pic- 
*^        ture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  commencement 
of  this  reign,  there  will  be  the  less  occasion  for  in- 
ternipting  the  narrative  here  with  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  posture  of  affairs  at  this  period.     Ire- 
land had,  during  the  last  forty  years,  apparently 
made  rapid  advances  j  but,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  the  progress  had  necessarily,  in  spite  of  mis- 
government,  proceeded  with  accelerated  motion  in 
the  latter  portion  of  that  time.     Those  immense 
tracts  of  country  which  had  been  disposed  of  by 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  in  plantations  to  Eng- 
lish  and  Scots,  and  which  had,  under  the  natives, 
lain  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  had,  by  judicious 
management  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,    been 
brought  into  such  a  state  of  cultivation,  as  to  yield 
a  large  return,  and  many  of  the  natives  who  had  ob- 
tained titles  from  the  crown  to  lands,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  improving  them  according  to  the  English 
manner,   had  made   considerable  improvements; 
towns  had  been  built ;  the  English  jurisprudence, 
(or  something  approaching  to  it,)  and  customs,  sub- 
stituted through  the  Island  for  the  native  barbarous 
usages  and  institutions,  and  the  whole  began  to 
wear  an  aspect  of  prosperity.     The  native  chiefs 
tried  to  imitate  the  manners  of  their  invaders ;  and 
some  intercourse  of  society  seemed  to  soften  the 
mutual  prejudices.     There  were  even  chiefs  who 
preferred  British  to  Irish  tenants,  and,  dispossessing 
their  countrymen,  sent  them  to  perish  on  their  na- 
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tive  mountains — a  proceeding  which,  such  is  the 
selfishness  of  man,  was  approved  of  by  the  invaders 
as  indicative  of  a  spirit  of  improvement,  but  which 
necessarily  eihbittered  those  sufferings  that  them- 
selves were  doomed  in  turn  to  feel.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  new  English  settlers  let  their 
grounds  to  the  natives.  Some  of  the  higher  ranks 
too,  in  spite  of  their  religion,  practised  at  the  bar, 
and  were  raised  to  the  bench  as  well  as  admitted 
into  parliament  *. 

What  to  the  English  appeared  so  flattering  a  pos- 
ture of  things,  was  viewed  very  differently  by  the 
Irish,  whose  pride  and  prejudices  were  shocked  by 
subjection  to  a  foreign  state,  and  who  saw  themselves 
despoiled  of  their  country  by  conquering  invaders, 
who  distributed  amongst  themselves  those  lands  to 
which  the  native  inhabitants  conceived  their  claim 
to  be  undoubted,  and  which  the  loss  of  necessarily 
brought  misery,  if  not  a  wretched  death,  to 
thousands.  The  old  English  settlers,  or  English 
of  the  Pale,  whose  long  possession  had,  in  a  mea- 
sure, obscured  its  origin  ;  and  whose  manners  had 
degenerated  in  many  respects  into  those  of  the  na- 
tives, might  be  endured  j  but  great  were  the  heart- 
burnings  at  the  late  plantations.  This  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  insecurity  of  their  tenures  in  regard 
to  what  they  retained.  No  length  of  possession 
afforded  a  right :  every  flaw  in  the  patent  was  fas- 
tened on  to  annul  the  legal  grants  f.  The  late 
Earl  of  Strafforde  had  carried  his  proceedings  in 

*  Temple's  Uistory  of  the  Rebellion. 

t  Coite's  Life  of  Ormonde^  vol.  i.  p.  26,  et  seq. 
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regard  to  property  to  the  most  unjustifiable  lengths, 
and  no  man  could  predict  where  the  commissions 
for  defective  titles  would  end.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  the  British  settlers,  as  the  Scots— had  felt 
his  power  and  injustice,  yet  the  natives  could  not 
but  observe  that,  ultimately,  every  proceeding  of 
that  kind  would  fall  most  severely  upon  them- 
selves, whose  manners  were  unfavourable  to  the 
projected  improvements,  and  who  had  neither  the 
same  access  to  the  English  court,  nor  money  to 
purchase  an  exemption  from  injustice.  The  height 
of  the  evil  may  be  conceived,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  four  counties  of  Connaught  having 
lately  been  found  by  packed  inquests  to  belong  to 
the  orown ;  and  from  extensive  territories  in  Mun- 
ster  and  Clare  being  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  Irish,  who  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
national  pride,  with  all  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  a  people  attached  to  their  country,  regarded  the 
British  settlers  with  contempt,  as  upstart  adven* 
turers,  as  well  as  with  abhorrence  as  invaders  j  and 
humiliating  indeed  must  it  have  been  to  their  feel* 
ings,  to  perceive  that  the  title  on  which  they  could 
expect  intercourse  with  these  strangers — an  inter- 
course that  was  requisite  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lands — ^was  the  adoption  of  their  manners  and 
language,  whereby  they  appeared  in  the  character 
of  ungraceful  imitators  and  inferiors.  They  could 
be  no  strangers  too,  to  the  feelings  of  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  who  considered  them  as 
little  else  than  barbarians,  whom,  if  they  could  not 
reclaim,  they  might  lawfully  extirpate. 
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To  these  sources  of  irritation  was  superadded 
r$li|i^on.  The  natives  were  Catholics  of  the  fierc- 
est description^  both  becaiEse  they  were  ignorant, 
and  because  their  religion  was  associated  with  all 
the  other  embittered  feelings  ever  kept  alive  by 
the  canning  instigations  of  their  priests.  Those, 
educated  in  Italy  and  Spain,  returned  to  their  na- 
tive country,  with  all  the  impressions,  not  only  of 
their  brethren  abroad  and  the  Pope,  to  encourage 
their  flocks  to  assert  the  independence  of  their 
countiy,  by  which  the  clergy  would  recover  their 
livings,  the  Pope  his  supremacy ;  but  even  of  fo- 
re^ potentates,  who  used  them  to  stir  up  dissen- 
tion  and  embroil  British  afiairs.  The  innovations 
of  Laud,  and  the  interest  they  excited,  added  fuel 
to  the  flame,  by  the  anticipated  prospect  of  a  re- 
turn into  the  Cathdic  church,  while,  by  disgusting 
the  protestants,  as  approximating  to  the  Romish 
tenets,  they  kindled  in  them  a  fresh  flame  against 
the  religion  of  the  natives,  and  thus  widened  the 
breach. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  chance  of 
gradually  reconciling  the  natives  to  the  government, 
must  have  been  founded  in  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
practicability of  shaking  ofi^the  British  yoke  ;  for, 
so  long  as  they  conceived  the  possibility  of  recover- 
ing their  independence  and  territory,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  not  contem- 
plate it  It  had  therefore  been  judicious  policy  in 
Elizabeth,  not  only  never  to  employ  them  as  sol- 
diers, but,  though  some  of  her  servants  acted 
against  the  principle,  to  deny  them  liberty  to  en- 
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list  into  the  service  of  foreign  states.  James,  how- 
ever,  conceiving  that  their  entering  into  foreign 
service  was  a  mean  of  ridding  the  countiy  of  part 
of  the  superfluous  population,  had,  unfortunately, 
departed  from  that  precaution  * ;  and  as  regiments 
under  their  own  leaders  went  into  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, they  were  prepared  to  return  to  their  native 
country  with  all  the  advantages  of  military  discip- 
line, whenever  it  suited  the  interest  of  the  house  of 
Austria  to  disturb  the  British  government.  But 
Charles  went  infinitely  farther.  Not  only  did  he 
allow  such  levies ;  but,  even  in  despite  of  Straf- 
forde's  remonstrances,  had  granted  a  commission 
to  the  Earl  of  Antrim  to  raise  an  army  of  native 
Irish,  from  amongst  those  who  had  ever  been 
prone  to  rebellion,  to  be  employed  against  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  new  army  which  Strafibrde  himself 
had  levied  for  that  service — amounting  to  8000 
foot  and  1000  horse— were  all  papists ;  a  circum- 
stance  which  in  effect  transferred  the  sword  to 
that  body,  while  the  severe  restrictions  upon 
saltpetre  and  gunpowder  disarmed  the  protes- 
tantst. 


*  Carte's  Life  of  Onnonde^  yol.  i.  p.  46' 

t  Carte  tella  ub,  that  in  order  that  the  mewly  raised  Catholic  army 
might  be  nnder  a  complete  controul,  a  thousand  of  the  old  army, 
amongst  whom  there  was  not  a  single  papist,  were  incorporated  with 
them :  that  the  privates  of  the  old  army  were  appointed  non-commis- 
uoned  officers ;  that  there  was  not  one  popish  officer  in  the  army ;  and 
*l»t,  instead  of  8000,  there  were  only  7000  newly  raised  foot  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  this  statement,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  vouched 
by  a  single  authority— not  even  that  of  the  manuscript,  on  which  great 
part  of  his  narrative  rests ;  and  it  is  contradicted  by  aU  other  autho- 
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The  Irish  officers  on  foreign  service  had  long  en- 
tertained a  correspondence  with  leading  natives  at 
home,  abont  expelling  the  English,  and  had  receiv- 
ed enbouragement  to  attempt  it  from  both  France 
and  Spain.  The  last  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  held  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  who 
naturally  desired  the  recovery  of  his  great  posses- 
sions, was  the  chief  in  all  these  schemes ;  but  his 
death  gave  afiairs  a  new  direction.  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neil,  the  head  of  the  sect,  was  then  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  Tyrone  family,  and 

rities;  whfle  the  statement  never  was  even  insinuated^  so&r  as  I  ca& 
learn^  by  the  king  and  the  royalist  party^  though  it  was  so  material  to 
them.  That  men  were  drawn  from  the  old  army  to  train  the  new^  in 
the  first  instance  is  extremely  probable ;  but  all  authorities  agree^ 
that  8000  foot  and  1000  horse  were  newly  raised.  Carte  likewise  al-« 
l^ges,  that  none  of  the  officers  joined  the  rebellion  ;  but  this  also  ap-« 
peared  to  be  unfounded.  The  utmost  that  Borlace  ventures  to  say  is, 
''  Certain  it  is^  that  most  of  these  soldiers  thus  raised^  betodc  them-' 
selves  to  the  rebels'  party ;  although  very  few  o£  their  officers^  Of^ 
may  credit  a  late  historian,)  were  polluted  with  the  dime."  Borlace^ 
p.  9.  The  Protestants*  Answer  to  the  Rebels'  Remonstrance^  in  Rush, 
vol.  iv.  p.  (391.)  Tet  Mr.  Hume^  without  quoting  any  authority,  for 
he  was  probably  ashamed  to  quote  Carte^  whom  he  abuses^  though  ha 
borrows  j&om  him  plentifully^  makes  the  same  statement. 

With  regard  to  Charles's  anxiety  to  raise  a  popish  army  from  the 
wildest  portion  of  the  natives,  where  rebellion  had  been  the  most  com- 
mon. See  Straf.  Let  and  Disp.  vol.  iL  p.  S96-7.  Strafforde  says  in  one 
letter,  that  Antrim  told  him  ^'  he  had  upon  receipt  of  his  mtgest/s 
letter  sent  to  the  O'Haras,  the  O'Lurgans,  (if  I  mistake  not  the  name,) 
the  MacGennises,  the  M'Guyres,  the  M'Mahons,  the  M^onnels,  (as 
many  Oe's  and  Macs  as  would  startle  a  whole  council-board  on  this 
side  to  hear  of,)  and  all  his  other  friends,  requiring  them,  in  his  ma% 
jesty's  name,  to  meet  him  with  their  forces,  so  as  this  business  is  now 
become  no  secret,  but  the  common  discourse  both  of  his  lordship  and 
the  whole  kingdom,"p.  300,  Let.  to  Secretary  Windbanke,  20th  March^ 
1638-9.  See  Antrim's  Propositions,  p.  305.  See  p.  31fi,  22,  et  seq, 
VOL.  Ill,  M 
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hk  slender  abiUtieSf  though  cultivated  by  an  educa- 
tion in  the  Inns  of  courts  did  not  promise  great  suc*^ 
eess  in  bis  underta)(ings;  but  possibly  his  pre- 
sumptuous rashness,  which  did  not  weigh  conse* 
quences>  proved  in  the  sequel  no  less  important, 
perhaps  more  so,  than  bigh^  qualities  *•  Still  this 
disposition  to  revolt,  with  the  incitements  of  a  cun«> 
ning  priesthood,  and  of  foreign  states^  might  either 
not  liave  burst  into  action,  or  would  have  been 
easily  repressed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  critical 
posture  of  BSahs  at  bode. 

The  government  of  Strafibrde  had  roused  gen- 
eral discontent  equally  in  protestants  and  catholics. 
He  offended  great  men  by  his  haughtiness  and 
illegal  measures  to  reduce  their  power ;  while  his 
policy  was  no  less  revolting  to  the  low  ranks,  whose 
habiU  he  despised*  and  happiness  be  disregarded, 
provided  they  either  opposed  his  own  selfish  views 
or  his  notions  of  improvement ;  and  his  designs  ne« 
cessarily  fell  with  most  affiicting  distress  upon  the 
natives,  whose  barbarity  rendered  them  incapable 
of  adopting  his  plans.  The  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment introduced  by  him  at  the  instance  of  Laud, 
disgusted  the  protestants  by  its  approach  to  Catho- 
licism, and  thus  augmented  their  dislike  to  their 
popish  neighbours,  without  gaining  the  Romish 
party— whose  clergy  perceived  themselves  still 
hopelessly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  church 
livings.    The  flame  raised  about  religion  in  Scot- 

•  Temple,  p.  3S,  76,  116,  121.  Nalson,  voL  ii.  p,  543.  Lord 
M'Guire'B  reUUon.    Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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land,  and  which  had  extended  to  England,  with 
the  successf^  vindication  of  their  rights  and  es- 
tablishment of  their  ecclesiastical  government,  by 
the  first  kingdom,  naturally  kindled  a  fresh  desire 
in  the  Irish  to  assert  their  faith :  the  popish  army 
raised  against  Scotland,  and  the  royal  distrust  of 
protestants,  inspired  them  with  confidence  in  their 
own  strength;  while  the  general  clamour  about 
popery  and  the  religion  of  the  queen,  with  the 
avowed  principles  of  leading  men  in  England,  to- 
gether with  the  employment  of  papists,  convinced 
thetn  that  their  creed  should  not  meet  with  great 
objections  from  the  throne.  The  threat  of  Straf- 
forde  not  to  leave  a  Scot  in  Ireland  was  a  lesson  to 
the  natives  to  extend  the  act  of  expulsion. 

Strafforde,  on  his  impeachment,  wished  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  to  be  devolved  upon  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde  as  his  deputy,  for  he  still 
held  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant ;  but  the  Irish 
Committee  resisted  his  nomination,  and  the  king 
granted  a  commission  to  Lord  Dillon,  of  Kil- 
kenny west,  the  brother-in-law  and  creature  of 
Strafibrde,  and  to  Sir  William  Parsons,  master 
of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  as  lord  justices.  The 
first,  however,  was,  for  similar  reasons,  objisct- 
ed  to  by  the  Irish  committee }  and  Sir  John  Bor- 
lace,  master  of  the  ordnance,  .was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  These  were  both  esteemed  men  of  great 
Integrity,  and  the  first  was  much  valued  for  his 
particular  knowledge  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
beloved  amongst  the  people.  These  individuals 
entered  upon  office  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  as 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  though  appointed  Lord 
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Lieutenant,  never  discharged  the  duty — ^they  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  affairs  till  the  rebellion  broke 
out  •.  Their  constitutional  goveliiment»  with  the 
wise  measures  of  the  council  and  parliament,  pro- 
mised to  be  accompanied  with  lasting  bene- 
fits. Tlie  various  humours  which  had  arisen  from 
the  former  administration,  they  endeavoured,  by 
gentle  lenitives,  to  mollify.  All  proceedings 
against  law  they  at  once  declared  themselves 
against.  The  usurpation  of  the  council  in  arro- 
gating the  decision  of  points,  fit  only  for  the  cog- 
nizance of  judicial  courts,  they  repressed.  They 
made  enactments  likewise  against  monopolies,  and 
other  grievances,  while,  with  the  royal  consent, 
they  abated  the  subsidies  extorted  by  Straflforde, 
from  L.  40,000  to  L.12,000  each.  But  there  were 
still  two  acts  of  far  greater  importance  prepared  in 
addition  to  these.  The  one,  called  the  act  of  limi- 
tations, indisputably  settled  all  estates  of  land  in 
the  kingdom,  upon  those  whose  right  of  property 
had  not  been  questioned  for  sixty  years — an  act 
that  had  been  denied  under  the  administration  of 
Strafibrde,  but  which  was  absolutely  requisite  in 
the  peculiar  situation  of  things  t — ^The  other  de- 
clared  the  relinquishment  of  his  majesty's  right,  as 
found  by  inquests,  to  four  of  the  counties  of  Con- 
naught,  together  with  the  extensive  territories  in 
Munster,  including  the  county  of  Clare  j  all  which  it 
had  been  determined  on  disposing  of  amongst  British 

•  Sir  J.  Temple's  Hiat.  of  the  RebeUion,  p.  23  and  4.  Cartels  Or- 
numd,  ToL  i.  p.  no. 
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undertakers.  The  Romish  party,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  artful  infusions  from  the  British  side  of  the 
water,  that  the  puritans  meant  to  insist  upon  all 
indulgence  to  their  worship  being  withdrawn,  were 
treated  with  great  liberality.  The  whole  coiji- 
plei^ion  of  affairs,  therefore,  indicated  future  good 
government,  and  great  prosperity*. 

The  activity  of  the  Irish  promoters  of  rebellion 
bad,  in  th^  extraordinary  confluence  of  their  clergy 
out  of  foreign  parts,  with  the  return  of  officers  in 
the  Spanish  service,  under  the  pretence  of  asking 
leave  to  raise  soldiers  for  Spain,  been  observ- 
ed by  the  English  government,  and  together  with 
some  secret  intimations  of  a  projected  rebellion, 
luid  induced  Charles^  in  March,  to  desire  Secretary 
Yaqe  to  wvn  the  Xx)rds  Justices  to  watch  the 

'  *  Temple,  p.  S4^  et  seq,  Borlaoe,  p.  6.  Carte's  Ormonde^  vol.  i.  p, 
144^  et  seq.  one  would  think  that  a  withdrawing  of  the  usurped  power 
of  the  council-hoard^  to  judge  in  all  cases^  real  and  personal^  the  re- 
striction on  monopolies,  putting  down  the  high  oommission,  &c. 
could  be  liable  to  no  objection,  yet  Mn  Hume,  after  Mr.  Carte,  calls 
these,  with  the  restraint  on  martial  law,  and  the  like,  which,  in  fact, 
■abstituted  the  will  of  the  princes  for  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
land,— 4U|  inyasion  of  every  (vder  or  institution  which  depended  on  mo-i 
narchy--a  despoiling  of  the  prince  without  the  least  pretext  of  any  vio- 
lence or  illegality  in  his  administration.  Was  not  the  court  of  high 
commission,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  1 1th  of  this  reign,  without 
any  legislative  iiuthority,  illq;al  ?  It  was  an  inquisition  under  £lisa-« 
beth,  though  erected  by  law,  and  subject  to  the  controul  of  the 
ordinary  courts !  Was  not  the  usurped  authority  of  the  council 
ill^^?  Were  not  acts  of  state,  and  prodamations,  in  the  place  of 
]fkvr,  illegal  ?  They  were  all  so,  according  to  his  account,  under  the 
TudoTB.  But  I  presume  that  he  here  uses  the  words  violence  and  ille- 
gal in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself;  for,  if  martial  law  do  not  include 
violence,  and  the  various  acts  of  Strailbrde  were  not  violent,  as  wcU 
$a  illegal,  I  do  pot  know  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
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proceedings  of  the  natives  ^ ;  but  such  was  the 
profound  dissimulation  of  that  body  of  inen»  that 
no  conspiracy  could  be  traced  t.  In  the  mean 
time»  the  king's  own  conduct  ministered  alarm. 
As  the  lately  raised  popish  army  of  8000  foot  and 
1000  horse  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  service 
for  which  alone  it  had  been  levied,  nor  had  become 
requisite  for  Ireland  by  new  occurrences,  it  was 
lUtturally  to  have  been  expected,  that  not  a  day 
would  have  been  lost  in  disbanding  it,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  money  in  the  present  exigencies 
of  state,  and  preventing  the  soldiers  from  acquiring 
habits  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  Yet  the 
king,  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  as  he  alleged, 
kept  it  on  foot ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  been 
one  object  of  the  army-plot  to  prevent  its  dissolu- 
tion. If  it  were  dangerous  to  levy  a  popish  army 
against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Britain, 
it  was  still  more  so  to  evince,  in  this  way,  that 
such  a  military  force  was  regarded  by  the  court  as 
the  main  security  of  the  prerogative ;  and  the  in- 
trigues of  conspirators  daHy  increased,  while  the 
Catholic  body,  in  general,  appear  to  have  display- 
ed greater  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  In 
parliament  they  were  numerous,  and  the  lawyers 
there,  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  the  general 
privileges,  and  asserting  the  law  in  cases  with  the 
crown,  began  to  lay  down,  what  soon  turned  out 
to  be,  the  most  pernicious  principles — as  **  that 

•  See  Letter  in  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  I  p.  134,  taken  from 
the  original  draught, 
t  Borlace,  p.  b. 
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Jiehig  killed  in  rebellioB^  though  fottiui  by  iBatter 
of  lecord,  would  give  the  king  no  forfeiture  of  es- 
tates $  that  though  many  stood  up  in  arms  in  a 
kingdonif  working  all  nutnner  of  destniotion^  yet 
that  if  they  professed  not  to  rise  against  the  Idi^, 
that  it  was  no  rebellion^''  and  the  like  ^« 

When,  from  the  detection  of  the  army-plot  kind 
other  drcumstancesy  the  evasions  about  dbband- 
iog  the  Irish  army  could  no  longer  be  listened  to, 
Charles  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
France  and  Spain  for  transferring  the  troops,  with 
part  of  the  English  also,  to  their  service.  As, 
however,  the  first  was  accused  at  the  very  moment, 
and  on  good  ground,  of  a  purpose  to  assist  the 
English  king  with  military  aid  against  his  subjects, 
the  parliament  would  have  disregarded  all  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  policy  and  common  ^ense,  had  tliey 
acceded  to  any  proposal  from  that  quarter ;  and 
it  must  appear*  strange  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  the  same  king  who,  not  many  weeks  before, 
had  himself  apprehended  such  danger  from  levy- 
ing troops  under  the  pretext  of  raising  them  for 
Spain,  should  now  himself  propose  a  measure  which 
necessarily  gave  full  operation  to  Ihat  desperate 
spirit  which  he  so  justly  dreaded*  .  Of  the  officers 
who  had  returned  from  foreign  service^  and  now 
wae  active  in  listing  the  ttoops  under  the  prete;s:t 
of  carrying  them  abroad,  many  were  the  most  ac- 
tive leaders  in  the  ensuing  rebellion ;  and  they  un- 
dertook this  levy  with  no  other  view  than  to  turn 
the  army  against  the  government.    But  the  Eng- 

•  Temple,  p.  132. 
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lish  parliament  opposed  this  transaction,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent^  Charles  was  obliged  to  acquiesce : 
the  warrants  to  colonels  were  withdrawn ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  some  of  these  colonels  were  the 
most  active  rebels,  and  had  engaged  in  the  busi* 
ness  merely  to  promote  the  projected  insurrection. 
Still  the  king  granted  licences  to  four  of  these  co« 
lonels  to  engage  four  thousand  for  Spain ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  even  of  these  four,  one  was  am-- 
ongst  the  most  forward  in  the  rebellion,  while  the 
other  three,  instead  of  returning  to  the  foreign  ser-^ 
vice  they  had  left,  remained  to  join  the  king  against 
the  parliament.  The  royal  object  was  opposed  even 
in  regard  to  these  four  thousand ;  but  Charles  al- 
leged that  he  stood  pledged  to  the  Spanish  ambas* 
sador,  and,  while  some  of  the  troops  were  shipt, 
they  were  artfully  detained  by  the  conspirators  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  arms  *• 
.  The  English  parliament  has  been  deeply  cen- 
sured for  opposing  the  negociation  with  France 
and  Spain,  to  transfer  the  Irish  popish  army  to 
those  countries :  But  as  Charles  had  so  unaccount- 
ably kept  up  this  army,  and  had  himself  plotted 
with  the  officers  of  the  English  army  to  prevent 
its  dissolution,  men  were  justified  in  presuming 
that  this  might  be  used  as  a  mere  pretext  to  pre- 
serve it  till  the  Scottish  army  were  disbanded. 

*  Carte's  Onnonde,  yol.  i.  p.  1S3,  IS4^  13£.  Colonel  R.  Flanket  waa 
one  of  the  colonels  who  originally  obtained  a  licence;  and  there  was 
not  a  more  active  lebeL  Gart.  Barry  was  one  of  the  four  mentioned 
in  the  text^  See  p.  157.  Borlace^  p.  9.  It  is  singular  that  Carte, 
while  he  states  the  facts  given  in  the  text^  inconsistently  condemns 
the  English  parliament  for  opposing  the  transaction.  Temple,  p.  183, 
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Eiren  the  transportation  of  those  troops  afibrdedno 
security)  since  they  might  be  brought  back  at  any 
seasonable  juncture  after  they  had^  by  foreign  dis« 
cipline,  together  with  the  habits  of  war/ become 
more  calculated  for  the  royal  purposes.    The  in- 
trigues with  France  and  Spain  in  the  preceding 
year,  for  both  military  and  pecuniary  aid»  could 
not  be  unknown,  and  it  is  ever  safe  to  conclude 
that  what  a  man  has  been  detected  in  he  may  re- 
peat.    But  the  objection  to  France  becomes  infi. 
nitely  stronger  when  we  consider  that  she  was  at 
this  moment  accused,  on  fipparently  just  grounds, 
of  a  design  to  send  forces  into  England  to  co-operate 
with  the  king  against  the  parliament.    The  dangers 
from  Spain  were  likewise  imminent ;  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  she  had  always  been  deemed  a 
hostile  power ;  that  the  late  revolt  of  Portugal  from 
her  had  been  regarded  by  the  British  as  an  auspi- 
cious event ;  and  that  she  was  condemned  at  this 
very  moment  for  concurring  with  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  house  of  Austria  in  withholding  the  pa- 
latinate from  the  English  king's  nephew;  in  whose 
behalf  Charles  was  at  the  time  applying  to  the  par- 
liament, having  sent  with  their   approbation  a 
threatening  manifesto  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon. 
Surely,  therefore,  as  at  the  best  any  supply  of  mi- 
litary must  have  enabled  Spain  to  carry  through 
her  designs,  which  equally  involved  the  recovery 
of  Portugal  and  the  detention  of  the  Palatinate,  it 
would  hav^  be^n  the  most  inconsistent  policy  tq 
have  accommodated  her,  though  no  dark  measuresi 
from  the  cabinet  at  home  had  been  apprehended. 
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In  addition  to  tbis^  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  between  the  respective  king-, 
doms,  Spain  could  give*  the  utmost  annoyance  to 
the  British  empire  by  pouring  into  Ireland  a  body 
of  men  whose  acquaintance  with  every  creek  and 
haven,  and  correspondence  with  their  discontent- 
fd  countrymen  at  home,  encouraged  by  their 
clergy,  rendered  them  incalculably  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  invading  enemies  *• 

Independently  of  all  these  obvious  motives,  it  is 
evident  that  foreign  service  was  just  a  seminary 
for  Irishmen  to  accomplish  themselves  for  rebel- 
lion; and  that  part  of  llie  mass  of  this  army  must 
at  some  period  or  other  have  returned  upon  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  had  not 
been  so  long  embodied,  though  much  longer  than 
any  colour  could  be  given  for,  but  that  they  might 
be  restored  to  the  mass  of  society,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  harvest  promised  them  employment  in 
the  first  instance  t«  But  the  most  conclusive  arr 
gument  for  the  dissolution  of  that  army,  is  the  ac- 
tual fact,  that  the  officers  who  pretended  to  en- 
gage the  troops  for  foreign  service,  undertook  the 
busmess  with  the  view  of  detaining  them  in  the 
country  to  act  in  the  projected  rebellion. 

The  popish  army  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
banded  in  June,  and   completely  by  August, 

*  See  Jounuds^  8Ui  September^  1641.  DiuniBl  Ocoarrenccs, 
p-  S57.  Speech  on  the  88th  August  King's  Manifesto,  with  speech* 
ea  relatiYe  to  the  parliament.  Id.  p.  269,  et  seg.  Cob.  Pari,  Hist, 
p.  856,  et  seq. 

t  Rudyard't  Speech,  &c. 
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\?heii  the  anns  were  piled  up  in  Dublin  castle  *^ 
But  it  was  imagined  that  the  castle  might  be 
surprised,  and  the  troops  re-armed,  as  well  as 
plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition,  while  arms 
would  farther  be  procured  for  several  thousands 
more.  No  plan  could  have  been  better  laid.  The 
Protestant  army,  which  was  always  necessarily 
kept  on  foot,  scarcely  exceeded  5000,  and  were 
distributed  in  small  bodies  through  various  and 
remote  parts  of  the  island.  Tlie  officers  of  the 
nine  thousand  of  the  disbanded  troops  were  equal- 
ly  disaffected  with  the  men,  and  therefore  an  or- 
ganized army^,  that  more  than  trebled  the  pro- 
testant  army,  which  again  was  too  much  scattered 
to  have  been  of  essential  service,  would  at  once 
have  been  in  arms  independently  of  the  irregular 
thousands  that  were  to  be  summoned  into  action, 
and  were  to  surprise  the  other  forts  on  the  same 
day  with  the  capture  of  Dublin  Castle  ;  while  the 
British  forces  must  be  again  embodied,  a  work 


*  Carte>  in  his  Life  of  Ormonde^  vol.  i.  p.  134.  that  the  anny  was 
alldiflsolyed  by  the  middle  of  June :  But  he  gives  no  authority  for  the 
statement  at  the  foot  of  the  page :  there  are^  however^  letters  from 
Ormonde  to  Vane^  and  from  Vane  to  Ormonde^  published  by  him  in 
the  third  volume,  which  import  that  the  disbanding  had  been  eff^t- 
ed  in  June ;  but  I  suspect  that  a  part  only  had  then  been  disbanded, 
and  amusements  made  fcur  the  rest,  and  that  the  matter  had  on  that 
account,  been  considered  as  done ;  for  the  idea  of  the  complete^issdu- 
tion  of  the  army  in  June  is  contradicted  not  only  by  other  authorities, 
(seeBorlace,  p.  10.)but  by  the  nature  of  things,  since  it  was  in  September 
that  the  Commons  of  England  passed  votes  against  allowing  th^  to 
be  sent  to  Spain — a  clear  proof  that  though  disarmed,  they  were  still 
kept  together.  See  Correspondence  between  Pharles  I.  and  Secretary 
Nicholas,  p.  4.  r^  seq. 
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of  time,  ^  order  to  be  sent  against  thenu    But  the 
season  was  well  selected  on  another  ground.    The 
Irish  Exchequer  was  empty,  and  the  money  levied 
by  the  collectors  was,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  in  their  hands  ready  to  be  paid  in,  while 
the  rents  throipghout  the  kingdom  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenants,  to  be  paid  at  the  approach- 
iqg  term,  whence  the  rebels  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  making  the  whole  their  own, 
which  would  abundantly  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  supporting  the  war  in  the  outset    But 
they  also  expected  assistance  from  Spain,  the  Pope, 
and  even  France;  and  the  Irish  ofiicers  in  foreign 
service,  concerted  to  return  with  as  ^lany  of  their 
men  as  possible,  together  with  arms  for  more,  on 
the  commencement  of  the  insurrection.    On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  protestant  part  of  the  com- 
munity, owing  to  the  policy  of  StnuQbrd?  in  regard 
to  gun-powder*, 
1^^         One  of  the  most  active  conspirators  was  Roger 
Moore,  a  man  of  narrow  fortune,  but  high  de- 
scent, and  who  valued  himself  exceedingly  on  his 
birth,  attributing  with  justice  the  smallness  of 
the  family  inheritance  to  the  English  invasion. 
{le  is  said  to  have  united  many  advantages  of  per- 
son  to  high  talents  a)id  consummate  address ;  to 
have  entered  qpon  the  undertaking  rather  with 
the  generous  ambition  of  vindicating  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  liberties   of  his  country,  tba^ 

•  Temple^  p.  46. 
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with  views  of  self-aggrandisement ;  and  never  to 
have  once  contemplated  the  detestable  enormities 
that  stained  the  cause.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
beheld  so  woful  a  tragedy,  which  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  dheck,  his  spirit  sank  under  iL  He, 
from  his  station  in  life,  acted  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  but  from  his  tap- 
lents^  enterprise,  and  address,  he  was  virtually  the 
main-spring  of  the  conspiracy;  and  it  was  he 
who  first  undertook  to  bring  over  the  old  English 
of  the  pale  *. 

Of  the  committee  frota  the  Irish  parliament^ 
the  majority  were  papists,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
they  were  amongst  the  most  active  promoters  of 
rebellion.    But  it  can  scarcely  be  credited,  thatj^j^^ 
while  the  king  and  queen  were  caballing  with  «»*?««* 

^  tbemwneo* 

officers  of  the  British  army,  in  regard  to  the  Irish  tion? 
army^  and  with  Montrose,  &c.  as  evinced  in  the 
army-^plot,  the  incident,  &c.  should  entirely  ne« 
gleet  the  Irish  commissioners,  and  accordingly 
they  are  both  accused,  oil  strong  presumptions,  of 
having  intrigued  also  with  them.  The  violence 
with  which  this  question  has  been  viewed  on  both 
sides,  has  arisen  from  the  execrable  massacre 
which  ensued;  but  though  we  were  to  assume 
that  he  incited  some  of  the  conspirators  to  attempt 
their  pre-conceived  scheme  of  an  insurrection,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  contemplated  the  hor- 
rid massacre  which  accompanied  it.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  presumptions  for  and  against  the  idea 

*  Carte's  Ormonde,  yoL  i.  p*  159. 
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of  his  being  accessory  to  the  insurrection,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  correct  view  of  the  real  posture 
of  ai&irs  at  the  juncture,  as  well  as  of  the  royal  in* 
tentibns  as  to  the  sacrifice  in  regard  to  power  which 
had  been  already  made  in  Scotland,  and  which 
was  ready  to  be  demanded  of  him  in  England. 
The  grand  points  on  which  he  formally  split  with 
th^  English  parliament,  and  ever  refused  accom- 
modation, were  the  abolishment  of  episcopacy,  and 
the  surrender  of  his  power  over  the  militia  by  sea 
and  land.  The  first  had  been  early  aimed  at  by 
the  parliament ;  but,  before  there  was  any  motion 
towards  the  latter,  there  had  been  two  successive 
plots  for  turning  the  English  army  against  the  two 
houses,  independently  of  the  intrigues  with  Mon- 
trose's faction  in  Scotland.  The  result  of  these 
was  the  bill  by  Hazlerig,  to  vest  in  the  two  houses 
the  power  over  the  militia  by  sea  and  land,  as  well 
as  the  appointments  to  civil  offices ;  and  the  late 
bill,  in  favour  of  Essex,  was  really  an  advance  to- 
wards that  object.  Hazlerig's  bill  had  been  only 
once  read  ;  but  the  object  was  not,  on  that  account, 
abandoned ;  and  the  late  concessions  in  Scotland 
of  the  same  kind  encouraged  the  English  to  per- 
sist in  their  purpose.  The  Scots  had  a  pretext  for 
their  demand,  as  to  the  militia  and  civil  offices, 
and  Charles  an  excuse  for  granting  it^  in  the  resi- 
dence of  their  sovereign  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
the  probability  of  his  being  misled  by  those  fo- 
reign counsels  regarding  the  interests  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  ancient  practice  of  his  na- 
tive country :  in  respect  also  to  the  presbyterian 
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system  of  church  government,  they  could  plead  the 
established  law  of  that  kingdom^  But,  while  he 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  apology  for  mak- 
ing concessions  to  the  Scots^  which  he  was  deter* 
mined  not  to  grant  to  the  English,  he,  in  the  Inci- 
dent, afforded  a  melancholy  proof  of  his  purpose 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  retract  his  conces* 
sions,  and  overwhelm,  by  military  force,  as  well  as 
by  stratagem  against  their  leaders,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  who  had  the  spirit  to  demand  them*: 
The  treachery  of  the  Incident,  too,  was  the  more 
odious,  from  the  profound  dissimulation  with  which 
the  monarch  had  conducted  himself*  It  had  just 
been  remarked  by  a  courtier,  that  Henderson,  the 
presbyterian  pastor,  had  become  a  greater  favour- 
ite than  ever  Canterbury  was,  and  was  never  from 
him  night  or  day  *• 

In  these  plots,  as  well  as  in  his  anxious  endea'- 
vour  to  keep  up  the  lately  raised  Irish  army,  and 
his  last  attempt  to  debauch  the  English  troops,  we 
have  the  most  incontestable  evidence  of  his  inten-> 
tion  to  crush  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  by 
force ;  and  therefore  a  conclusive  answer  to  Mn 
Hume's  argument  against  his  being  concerned  in 
the  Irish  insurrection — ^founded  on  his  not  having 
intended  to  make  war  upon  the  parliament.  Be- 
sides, it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  now  the 
very  6ame  motive  for  hostilities  that  he  ever  had 
afterwards — ^and  which,  in  spite  of  his  most  solemn 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  accompanied  with 


*  Cartels  Original  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  14 ;  date  25tb  September.   The 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde. 
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appeals  to  heaven  for  his  sincerity,  led  to  many  in* 
trigues  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  as 
well  as  secret  treaties  with  those  very  Irish  for  an 
army,  after  they  were  stained  with  every  enormity, 
and  consequently  must  have  been  expected  to  act 
over  again  in  Britain  the  scenes  of  inexpressibly 
brutal  cruelty  which  had  been  displayed  in  Ire- 
land. Now  tiiat,  amid  all  the  late  plots  and  in* 
trigues,  the  Irish  committee,  of  whom  the  majority 
were  Catholics,  and  became  eminent  in  the  rebel* 
lion,  should  never  have  been  applied  to,  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  the  presumption  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  things  is  confirmed  by  testimony  *.  But, 
in  order  to  understand  this  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  views  of  the  popish  members 
of  the  Irish  committee,  who  were  from  the  old 
English  of  the  Pale. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  committee  came 
over  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  Strafforde,  whose 
trial  began  on  the  22d  of  March,  and  for  whose 
life  neither  Charles  nor  himself  was  then  appre- 
hensive. The  committee,  as  they  had  every  rea- 
soUf  pursued  him  keenly ;  and  indeed  matters  had 
arrived  at  that  crisis,  that  their  safety,  and  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland  as  lieutenant,  were  incompatible. 
It  was  the  interest  of  Strafforde,  and  the  purpose 
of  his  master,  to  preserve  the  Irish  army  for  future 
services  in  England,  and  the  plot  with  the  English 

•  RuBh.  vol.  ▼.  p.  346,  et  seq.  Scott's  Sommers*  Tracts,  voL  v.  p. 
573,  et  $eq.  Antrim's  Infonnation  in  Appendix  to  Clarendon's  His« 
lory  of  the  Irish  Rebellion. 
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army,  with  hopes  from  France,  promised  to  restore 
the  powers  with  which  Charles  was  resolved  not  to 
part  without  a  struggle.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  native  Irish,  unknown,  as  it  would  appear,  to 
the  old  English  of  the  pale,  were  secretly  concert- 
ing an  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
invaders.  Strafforde  bad  formerly  got  notice  of 
their  motions,  and  had  adopted  precautions  to  quell 
them  *.  The  late  resort  of  old  soldiers  and  priests 
out  of  foreign  parts  awakened  afresh  the  suspicion 
of  the  English  government,  which  doubtless  had 
been  previously  excited  by  the  lieutenant ;  and  in 
the  posture  of  things,  at  that  time,  nothing  could 
be  more  baneful  to  the  interest  of  the  monarch  and 
his  devoted  minister  than  a  rebellion.  Whether 
the  Irish  popish  army  joined  the  insurgents, 
which  it  most  probably  would»  or  were  employ- 
ed against  them,  or  were  disbanded  or  sent; 
out  of  the  country,  as  would  have  been  insisted 
on  for  the  common  security,  if  it  did  not  join  the 
insurgents,  it  would  have  been  in  all  these  cases 
lost  to  the  crown,  whose  distresses  would  have 
been  augmented :  the  English  army  would  have, 
in  all  probability,  been  dispatched  to  Ireland ;  and 
then  the  Scots,  who  would  not  have  moved,  would 
have  been  masters  of  England  in  conjunction  with 
the  parliament,  while  the  latter  would  have  been 
enabled  to  insist  on  the  power  over  tlie  English 
army  being  devolved  upon  them.  Hence,  as  well 
as,  it  must  be  presumed,  from   better  motives. 


*  Cartels  Ormonde^  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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Charles  directed  secretary  Vane,  on  the  I6th  of 
March,  that  is,  before  the  commencement  of  Straf- 
fbrde's  trial,  to  warn  the  lords  justices  of  the  dan- 
ger. But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  afterwards  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  policy  of  Charles  changed 
with  iU  As  it  had  been  deemed  by  such  a  favou- 
rite minister  as  Strafforde  a  grand  stroke  of  policy 
to  have  four  of  die  counties  of  Connaught  and  other 
territory  found  by  Inquests  for  the  crown,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  his  master  would  not  easily  be 
brought  to  relinquish  an  object  which  had  been 
with  such  difficulty  gained  *  :  and  in  this  conclu- 
sion we  are  farther  warranted  by  what  occurred  in 
regard  to  the  city  of  London's  plantation.  By  an 
iniquitous  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  that  had 
been  adjudged  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  the 
resentment  of  the  city,  which  Charles  ought  to  have 
conciliated^  was  deep :  Yet,  when  the  commons 
had  voted  the  decree  null,  Charles  eagerly  wrote 
to  his  secretary  from  Scotland  to  raise  a  party  in 
the  upper  house,  to  prevent  a  similar  vote  there  t. 
But  his  policy  towards  the  Irish  was  so  very  opposite, 

*  Stnf.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  366.    Rash.  toL  t.  p.  848. 

f  App.  to  Eyelyn's  Memoirs.  CorreBpondenoe  between  King 
Gharles  I.  and  Secretary  Nicholas.  The  Secretary  writes  thus,  on  the 
88th  of  August,  "  The  sentence  whereby  Londonderry  was  adjudged 
forfeited  to  ypur  majesty,  is  by  the  House  of  Commons  declared  null, 
and  that  land  thought  fit  to  be  restored  backe  to  the  citty  of  Lon- 
don," Charles  returned  the  letter  with  his  rewards  and  directions, 
called  in  the  language  of  statesmen  apostUes^-^toid  this  is  the  apostUe 
on  the  above  paragraph.  "  You  must  command  my  learned  oounoell, 
in  my  name,  that  they  doe  what  they  may,  that  the  same  vote  passe 
not  the  higher  house,"  p.  18.  Yet  his  anxiety  to  gain  the  city  appears 
by  the  same  correspondence.    See  p.  13. 
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that  he  assured  their  committee  that  he  would  at 
once  renounce  his  right  to  those  counties  and  other 
territory,  confirm  defective  titles,  &a;  (concessions 
called  the  graces,  which  their  parliament  had  been 
so  anxious  to  attain ;)  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  anxiety  about  Londonderry  arose  from  his 
intention  to  bestow  the  land  upon  lliat  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  popish  party  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, whose  views  were  no  doubt  represented  to 
the  throne^  were  eager  for  keeping  up  the  late 
army,  and  now  began  to  use  language  hostile  to 
the  puritan  party  in  England,  with  whom  they 
had  previously  cooperated  against  the  prerogative, 
while  they  aimed  at  conclusions  which  induced  the 
protestant  party,  with  the  lords  justices,  to  resolve 
upon  an  adjournment. 

The  insurrection  had  been  originally  conceived 
by  the  native  Irish ;  but  there  are  both  presump- 
tions and  direct  evidence,  that  the  lords  of  the 
Pale,  (particularly  Lord  Gormanstown,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  committee,  who  is  said  to  have 
had  secrect  interviews  with  the  queen,  and  was 
afterwards  a  leading  man  in  the  rebellion,)  were 
made  privy  to  the  design  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer,  and  the  commissioners,  who  returned  in 
August,  are  alleged  to  have  fomented  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  *•    But  the  views  of  the  latter  appear 


*  See  Borlaoe,  p.  13.  No  one  who,  without  prejudice,  peruses  the 
whole  eyidence,  induduig  the  original  correspondence  puhlished  hy 
Carte  himself,  and  attends  to  all  facts,  can  doubt  this,  in  spite  of 
the  arrogant  assertions  of  Carte,  who  talks  as  confidently  as  if  he  had 
been  personally  acquainted  with  every  movement 
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to  have  been  more  moderate  than  those  of  the  first ; 
and  it  is  not  only  probable  that  the  idea  of  exter- 
minating the  late  settlers  never  was  hinted  to  the 
latter,  but  that  the  latter  hoped  to  have  acquired 
the  direction  of  their  more  ferocious  associates* 
Indeed,  Roger  Moore,  who  is  represented  as  having 
beea  so  active  in  drawing  in  the  lords  and  gentry 
of  the  Pale,  was  himself'  utterly  shocked  at  the 
barbarities  which  ensued.  The  demands  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  as  they  were  afterwards  fully  ex- 
pressed, were  that  in  addition  to  the  graces  already 
alluded  to,  they  should  have  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  their  parliament  from  that  of  England 
conceded  to  them,  and  that  their  parliaments 
should  be  allowed  to  elect  agents,  with  power  to 
remove  them,  who  were  to  attend  his  majesty  conti^- 
nually  as  a  body  authorised  to  represent  the  national 
grievances ;  that  they  should  have  a  free  trade,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  religion,  which  implied 
that  the  ecclesiastical  livings  should  be  devolved 
upon  their  own  clergy,  and  all  the  degrading 
disqualifications  under  which  their  party  labour- 
ed, be  annulled;  that  all  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices  should  be  confined  to  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  that  they  should  have  a  right  to 
keep  up  trained  bands  for  their  own  security. 
Whatever  might  be  alleged  by  the  protestants 
against  these  concessions,  there  does  not  appear 
in  them  any  great  ground  of  objection  ;  and  it  was 
well  pleaded  by  the  Irish,  the  bulk  of  whom  were 
papists,  that  they  were  fully  as  much  entitled  to 
them  as  the  Scots  to  the  concessions  in  their  fa- 
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vour  *•  Had  Charles  merely  intended  to  yield  to 
such  demands,  in  order  to  conciliate  that  people, 
the  impartial  voice  of  history  at  this  distance  of 
time  could  not  condemn  him.  And  it  is  rather 
singular  that,  while  his  introduction  of  the  Irish 
into  Britain  afterwards,  though  their  attrocities 
had  become  so  revolting — should  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  certain  historians,  his  concessions  in 
regard  to  religion  should  have  been,  in  the  face  of 
the  clearest  evidence,  strenuously  denied.  The 
object  has  been  to  represent  him  as  a  martyr  for 
the  church  of  England;  but  we  have  seen  that,  in 
tlie  outset  of  his  life,  he  wished  to  acknowledge 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  that  his  whole 
religious  government  was  founded  on  a  love  of 
civil  power,  and  tended  to  Catholicism }  that  the 
romanists  were  ever  favoured,  while  the  presbyte- 
rians  and  puritans  were  persecuted ;  that  though 
he  conceived  the  measures  of  the  Scots  to  establish 
their  own  ecclesiastical  system,  which  it  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  he  abhorred  infinitely  more  than  the 
popish,  a  sufficient  reason  for  destroying  them  with 
fire  and  sword,  yet  that  he  latterly  yielded  to  their 
demands  as  necessary  for  the  peace  of  that  coun- 
try ;  while  he  conceived  the  demand  of  the  same 
concession  by  the  English,  a  justifiable  ground  for 
hostilities  and  refusing  all  accommodation  even 
when  his  afiairs  were  desperate.  Where  then  was 
the  inconsistency  in  granting  to  the  Irish  their  own 
mode  of  worship,  though  he  disapproved  of  it^— in 

*  BorUce,  p.  4fi. 
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the  same  way  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  Scots  ? 
That  he  ultimately  did  agree  to  it,  as  a  return 
for  proffered  military  -  service,  &c.  is  establish- 
ed by  complete  evidence;  and  here  we  may 
remark,  that  the  same  historians  who  deny  his 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  also  deny  the 
army-plots,  the  incident,  the  transactions  of  Gla- 
morgan, &c.  though  they  rest  upon  evidence  which 
cannot  be  rebutted* 

Having  shewn  what  it  was  that  the  Irish  avow- 
edly demanded  of  the  crown,  it  may  now  be  pro- 
per to  shew  what  could  be  expected  of  them,  and 
what  they  promised.  They  alleged  that  the  puri- 
tan party  in  England  deprived  the  king  of  his  just 
prerogative,  and  trampled  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
neighbouring  isle ;  and,  even  after  they  had  fiuled  in 
their  main  object  of  seizing  the  castle  of  DubUn, 
they  promised  that,  when  they  had  established 
their  power  in  Ireland,  they  would  send  an  army 
to  assist  the  monarch  in  recovering  his  power  in 
England  *•  But  matters  bore  a  far  more  promis- 
ing aspect  at  the  outset.  Had  their  attempt 
against  Dublin  Castle,  and  with  it  the  capital  itself^ 
been  successful,  the  lately  disbanded  army  would 
have  at  once  been  reorganized,  and  other  troops 
speedily  raised,  when  Ireland  would  inevitably  have 
been  their  own.  The  other  forts  were  likewise  to 
have  been  attacked  at  the  same  time,  indeed  many 
fell  into  the  insurgents'  hands,  and  had  the  scheme 
against  the  capital  succeeded,  none  of  the  otlier 

•  See  Temple,  &c 
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forts  could  have  stood.  Then  the  parliament, 
which  had  been  adjourned,  would  have  assembled  ; 
and  as  the  protestant  members  would  have  been 
frightened  away,  the  roman  party  would,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  throne,  have  carried  every  thing,  and 
possibly  ordered  what  they  afterwards  called  for,  a 
free  parliament,  in  other  words,  one  composed  of 
their  own  party,  since  they  were  infinitely  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  protestants  durst  not  have  con- 
tested an  election  with  them*  New  taxes  would 
have  been  levied ;  arms  imported,  and  such  an 
army  organised  as  might  have  bid  fair  to  render 
the  monarch  independent  in  Britain ;  while  it  is 
likely  that  the  attrocities  would  have  been  greatly 
prevented.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark,  that  he 
had  promised  a  visit  to  his  Irish  subjects  *•  It  is 
likely  enough  that  all  this  would  have  proved  aborr 
tive,  as  the  British,  now  that  the  veil  was  so 
odiously  laid  aside,  would,  with  the  exception  of 
the  popish  party,  have  united  as  one  man ;  but  as 
Charles  seems  ever  to  have  conceived,  that  with  an 
army  his  power  would  be  irresistible^  so  all  his 
measures  tended  to  that  object ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  of  all  his  schemes,  this  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  feasible.  If,  too^  he  attempted 
so  much  without  that  help ;  if  he  even  at  last,  when 
the  execrable  cruelties  of  the  Irish  shocked  every 
British  subject,  relied  confidently  on  subduing  the 
parliament  with  an  army  from  diem,  we  need  not 


«  See  second  letter  from  Sir  Patrick  Wemyss  to  the  Earl  of  Qr«< 
monde.    Carte's  Let. 
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wonder  at  his  policy  here.  If  this  were  the  most 
feasible,  it  was,  perhaps,  according  to  the  antici- 
pated result,  the  most  blameless  of  all  his  attempts 
at  arbitrary  power,  and  is  particularly  innocent 
when  contrasted  with  his  measures  in  about  eight- 
teen  or  nineteen  months  afterwards  in  regard  to 
Scotland.  Before  the  Scots  had  entertained  any 
idea  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  while 
Charles  was  protesting  that  he  would  preserve  their 
privileges  inviolate,  before  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties  with  the  Irish,  he  concerted  with  the  Earl  of 
Antrim  to  carry  over  a  body  of  the  Irish  rebels  to 
overwhelm  that  kingdom,  in  an  unsuspecting  mo. 
ment  of  security. 

Had  the  first  plot  succeeded,  the  atrocities 
that  followed  would,  in  all  probability,  have  never 
occurred.  A  regular  army,  instead  of  an  undis^ 
dplined  rabble,  whom  their  leaders,  including  the 
clergy,  found  it  requisite  to  stimulate  to  direful 
cruelty,  would  have  been  under  the  control  of  a 
vigorous  government ;  and  the  fears  which  gave 
rise  to  all  their  horrid  deeds  could  never  have 
existed.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  goaded  his  tumul- 
tuary army  to  every  act  of  abomination,  that, 
having  lost  all  hope  of  mercy,  they  might  not  de- 
sert him  ;  and  it  is  but  charitable  to  attribute  the 
ferocious  instigations  of  the  clergy  to  the  same 
cause.  No  sooner  did  the  pale  join  the  rebellion, 
than  the  cruelties  were  lessened;  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that,  had  matters  succeeded  at 
first,  they  never  would  have  disgraced  human 
nature. 
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According  to  Antrim,  whose  declaration  appears 
to  have  been  strangely  overlooked  *,  even  the  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  as  well  as  himself,  was  applied  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Dublin  Castle,  re-arming 

*  See  ''  The  Information  of  the  Marquis  of  Antrim/'  in  the  Ap- 
pend, to  Clarendon^s  History  of  the  rebellion  and  civil  wars  in  Ire- 
land.   It  was  taken  in  1650.    Antrim  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  commission  allied  to  have  been  granted  by  the  king ;  ''  but  that 
the  late  king^  before  the  said  rising  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland^  sent  one 
Thomas  Bourk,  kinsman  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickarde^  to  the  Lord  cf 
Ormonde^  and  to  him  the  Lord  of  Antrim^  with  a  message^  that  it  waa 
the  king's  pleieisure  and  command^  that  those  eight  thousand  men^ 
raised  by  the  Earl  of  Straffbrde  in  Ireland^  should  be  continued  with- 
out disbanding,  and  that  they  should  be  made  up  twenty  thousand, 
and  that  they  should  be  armed  out  of  the  store  of  Dublin^  and  em- 
ployed against  the  parliament ;  and  particularly  that  the  Castle  of 
Dublin  should  be  surprised  and  secured."    "  That  the  letters  of  cre- 
dence, by  the  late  king  to  Thomas  Bourk  before  mentioned,  were  in 
substance  as  foUoweth :  '  Thomas  Bourk,  you  are  to  repair  to  Or- 
monde and  Antrim  in  Ireland,  who  are  to  give  credit  to  what  you  are 
to  say  to  them  from  ua^  C.  R.' "    Antrim  proceeds  to  state  that  he 
and  Ormonde  attempted^  by  correspondence  through  third  parties,  to 
have  a  meeting,  which,  however,  did  not  then  take  place,  owing  to  their 
fear  of  being  suspected :  that  Ormonde  advised^  that  as  the  army  waa 
ahready  disbanded,  one  of  them  two  should  repair  to  the  long  to  re- 
ceive  his  instructions ;  that  himself,  being  a  stranger  at  court,  could 
not  go  to  England  without  suspicion ;  but  that  Antrim  might.    An- 
trim says  that  he  declined  to  go  without  Ormonde,  but  by  the  pressing 
solicitation  of  ColL  John  Barry,  (this  was  one  of  the  colonels  who  waa 
to  carry  a  regiment  out  of  Ireland,  and  whose  loyalty  is  vaunted  of  by 
Carte,  because  he  afterwards  joined  the  royal  army  in  England,)  he 
sent  a  Captain  Digby,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Dunluce,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  belonging  to  his  lordship— who  saw  the  king  at  York,  and 
that  instructions  were  recdved  from  his  majesty,  that  all  possible 
endeavours  should  be  used  for  getting  again  together  those  eight 
thousand  men  so  disbanded ;  and  that  an  army  should  immediately 
be  raised  in  Ireland,  that  should  declare  for  him  against  the  parlii^ 
ment  in  England,  and  do  what  waa  therein  necessary  and  conye>- 
nicnt  for  the  service" — ^that  he  (Antrim)  spoke  to  Lord  Germanstown^ 
and  oUiers  of  the  pale,  but  that,  owing  to  the  folly  of  part  of  the  con- 
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the  popish  army,  of  which  Ormonde  had  been  com- 
mander,  and  raising  more  troops;  but  the  wild 
Irish  had  b^un  to  act  too  soon.  It  was  Charles's 
misfortune  to  be  ever  engaged  in  various  plots  at 

^inton,  the  rinDg  took  place  before  matters  were  faUy  xipe :  diat 
the  plan  was  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin,  while  the  parliament,  whkh 
should  declare  for  the  long,  was  sitting,  and  thai  the  Lords  Justices 
and  others  should  be  secured,  &c. 

Now  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  objecdona 
to  Antrim's  statement.  "  That  it  cannot  be  true,  but  either  Antrim 
deceived  the  world,  or  Bonrk  imposed  upon  him  ;  for  besides  that  Or- 
mond  and  Antrim  were  unfit  to  be  joined  in  a  commission,  as  well 
because  there  never  was  any  good  understanding  between  them,  as 
also  because  they  were  of  difibrent  religions  and  interests  ;  how  much 
more  obvious  and  easy,  less  scandalous,  and  more  efiectual,  would  it 
have  been  for  the  king  to  have  made  Ormond  Lord  Deputy,  than  to 
order  him  to  surprise  Uie  castle  and  the  Lords  Justices.'"— Now,  with 
i^;ard  to  the  first  objection,  it  is  essily  answered,  1st,  Antrim  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  intrusted  before,  and  Straflbrde,  Ormonde's  pa* 
iron,  had  been  oidered  to  assbt  his  schemes ;  8dly,  The  following  let> 
ter,  by  the  king,  dated  18th  March,  1643-4,  after  afl&irs  had  be- 
come less  recondleable  betwixt  these  two,  puts  matters  beyond  all 
doubt.  ''  Ormond,  /  haife  received  suck  an  aecoumt  of  Antrim  and 
CtNeile's  negociaUont  mth  the  Irish,  as  gives  me  an  expectation,  tha^ 
with  your  help  and  co-operation,  they  may  do  me  very  eminent  good 
aerviee.  I  have  commanded  Digby  to  inform  you  exactly  of  all  par^ 
tieulars :  only  one  things  I  thought  necesiary  eameMtly  to  give  you  in 
charge  myself'tvhich  is,  that  you  wUl  unite  yourself  in  a  strict  and 
entire  correspondence  with  Antrim,  and  contribute  aU  your  power  to 
further  him  in  those  services  which  he  hath  undertaken  ;  for  I  find  that 
almost  that  whole  kingdom  is  so  much  divided  betwixt  your  two  interests, 
that  if  you  join  in  the  ways,  as  well  as  in  the  end,  for  my  service,  you 
will  meet  with  small  difficulties  there;  which  I  no  way  douht,  being 
thus  recommended  by  your  assured  friend  Charles/''^is£ca[d,  I9th 
March,  1643.    App.  to  Cartels  Ormonde,  voL  iL  p.  4. 

The  other  ol]gection  is  equally  futile:  Charles  wished  to  ap« 
point  Ormonde  deputy,  and  was  prevented  by  the  parliament.  No 
secret  commission  could  be  issued  in  England,  for,  1st,  If  the  plot 
ftiled,  the  royal  cause  was  ruined ;  8dly,  Charles  had  left  the  capital 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and  oould  not  grant  it  then;  and,  3dly,  as  the 
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the  same  time^  which,  though  all  tending  to  the 
same  object,  had  difterent  degrees  of  guilt,  accord- 
ing to  his  discernment  of  the  disposition  of  the 
parties.    Thus  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon, 

Scottish  anny  was  not  disbanded  before  his  departuxe^  he  durst  not 
do  it  sooner,  nay,  the  keeper  of  the  seal  duist  not  have  passed  it ; 
4thly,  A  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  which 
Charles  had  access  to,  would  have  been  disregarded  as  of  no  vali- 
dity in  Ireland  by  the  Lords  Justices,  who  wexe  in  the  parliament's 
interest. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  there  were  only  twelve  thousand  stand 
of  anns  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  therefore  not  enough  to  arm  S0,000 
men;  but,  1st,  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Charles  knew  exactly 
how  many  arms  StrafRirde  had  procured,  and  he  might  be  decdved  by 
that  minister  ;  2dly,  It  was  the  interest  of  the  king  to  magnify  his  re- 
sources, and  arms  could  soon  have  been  procured  Zjy  the  money  roued 
on  the  large  eoUar  of  rubies  for  nuianee.  The  other  forts  too  would 
have  supplied  a  number;  and  the  protestant  army,  if  it  declined  to  join, 
could  have  been  disarmed.  The  third  objection  is,  that  matters  then 
tended  to  an  accommodation  with  the  parliament,  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  all  ikcts,  aa  their  measures  were  such  as  Charles  was 
prepared  at  all  hazards  to  resist;  and  the  incident  proves  it 

The  third  objection  is,  that  Charles  knew  the  troops  would  be  dis- 
banded, which  proves  little;  4thly,  The  letter  from  Charles  on  the 
SlstOctober,  to  Qimonde,  to 8iq[ipre8S  the  rebellion  is  produced;  and 
lasUy,  a  letter  dated  IVindsor,  February  8th,  1642,  in  favour  of 
Bourk,  which  it  is  said  is  the  original  one  alluded  to  by  Antrim,  is 
founded  on.  But  the  last  letter  to  Ormonde  does  away  the  effect  of 
the  first  to  him,  by  shewing  that  secret  instructions  were  sent  to  him 
not  quite  in  unison  with  the  public  instructions.  The  letter  is  this : 
''  Ormonde,  being  well  satisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  this  bearer,  Mr. 
Bourk,  I  have  thought  fit  not  only  to  recommend  him  to  you,  bui  aUo 
to  ieUyo»  that  I  have  commanded  him  to  impart  to  you  what  I  have  not 
time  to  writCy  which  I  think  wiU  much  conduce  to  the  reducing  of  the 
rebels,  which  I  know  none  desires  more  than  yourself,  and  so  I  rest." 
Now,  1st,  This  letter  proves  that  secret  negodations  were  going  on« 
though  Charles  pretended  to  have  devolved  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness on  the  parliament.  Sdly,  It  never  could  be  the  one  alluded  to 
by  Antrim,  and  it  does  not  even  appear  that  this  was  the  same 
Bourk.    3dly,  Does  it  follow  that,  because  one  letter  was  ^ven  a  se- 
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and  the  other  ministers  whom  the  king  affected  to 
trust  with  all  his  counsels^  never  received  a  hint  oi' 
some  of  the  Irish  transactions  :  "  I  must  tell  you/' 
says  Hyde  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  rela- 

cond  ihould  not  ?  One  commission  to  raise  the  Irish  was  granted  to 
Antrim  in  May  I643>  and  another  without  reference  to  the  former, 
in  January  1644.  Compare  a  letter  of  the  26th  January,  1642,  hy 
Charles,  to  the  Scottish  Chancellor,  with  this,  which  Bourk  carried  to 
Ormonde.     Burnet's  Lives  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  189. 

Antrim's  Intrigues  with  die  Irish  rehels,  the  pope's  nuncio,  &c.  so 
enraged  Ormonde,  that  he  insisted  that  he  should  not,  on  the  restora- 
tion, have  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  settlement.  Antrim  however  justi-> 
fied  all  he  had  done  by  letters,  commissions,  &c  firom  the  late  king, 
and  a  special  letter,  grounded  on  this,  was  written  by  Charles  II.  and 
passed  the  seal  in  1<I63,  ordering  the  conunissioners  under  the  act  of 
settlement,  who  were  sworn  judges,  to  acquit  him.  Now,  it  is  said, 
that  Antrim  did  not  join  the  rebellion  for  two  years,  and  that  he 
rendered  good  service  by  assisting  Montrose.  But  his  own  story 
proves  that  he  was  engaged  at  the  outset.  He  was  made  a  prisoner 
as  a  rebel  to  the  Scottish  Migor-general  Monro,  in  April  1642,  and 
sent  to  Dublin,  where  he  broke  prison.  See  Carte's  Ormonde, 
vol.  ii.  p.  310.  See  also  Clarendon's  account  of  all  this  matter  in  his 
Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  et  seq.  His  Lordship  admits  (and  it  is  singular, 
that  though  he  apologizes  for  the  letter  by  Charles,  he  had  opposed 
Antrim's  petition  for  the  royal  interposition  in  his  favour.  See  Bur- 
net's History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.)  that  Antrim  was  engaged 
with  the  rebels  at  the  outset.  See  also  what  Clarendon  says  in  his 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  607.  See  the  Parliament's  declaration  of  25th 
July,  1643,  that  is  some  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years 
in  which  the  treason  of  Antrim,  &c  are  talked  of  as  indisputable. 
See  also  Borlace,  p.  199,  App.  p.  128 ;  Scott's  Somers's  Tracts,  voL  v. 
p.  618,  62S,  In  this,  therefore,  Mr.  Hume,  who  merely  takes  up 
the  unwarranted  assertions  of  Carte,  is  clearly  mistaken.  Antrim's 
consequence  chiefly  arose  from  his  having  married  the  dowager  Du- 
chess of  Buckingham,  who  was  likewise  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Rutland.  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  606.  In  May  1643,  before  a  single 
step  had  been  taken  towards  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and 
before  the  Irish  cessation^  he  carried  a  commission  to  negodate 
with  the  Irish  rebels  for  tlie  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  was  caught 
a  second  time.  (This  shall  be  proved.)  In  January  following,  he 
earned  another  commission  to  raise  an  army,  and  was  empowered 
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tive  to  his  history,  ^*  that  I  care  not  how  little  I 
My  in  that  business  of  Ireland,  since  those  strange 
powers  andinstr  actions  to  yourfavouriteGlamorgan, 
which  appear  to  me  so  inexcusable  to  justice,  piety, 
and  prudence.  And  I  fear  there  is  very  much  in 
that  transaction  of  Ireland,  both  before  and  since  *, 
that  you  and  I  were  never  thought  wise  enough 
to  be  advised  with  in.  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,  those 
stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad  hours  than 
all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  befallen  the 
king,  and  look  like  the  effects  of  God's  anger  to- 
wards us  t."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  is 
satisfied  even  Digby  was  uninformed  of  the  com* 
missions  to  Glamorgan  t. — Though  Ormonde  was 
then  his  ostensibly  confidential  servant,  and  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  entirely  trusted,  he  was  never 
apprised  of  the  powers  and  instructions  given  to 
Glamorgan,  or  yet  of  various  intrigues  with  An^* 
trim.  It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that,  while  Or- 
monde  was  engaged  to  a  certain  extent,  negocia- 
tions  which  involved  deeper  consequences,  were 
going  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  lords  and 
gentry  of  the  Pale,  as  well  as  with  the  native  Irish. 
The  rebels  ever  declared  that  they  acted  by  the 
royal  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  Puritan  party, 
whose  measiures  were  no  less  hurtful  to  the  prero* 

to  offer  Monro  an  Earldom^  and  £2000^  per  annum,  and  more,  if 
he  would  bring  hia  army  to  the  king.  See  the  oommiasion  in  Clar. 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  165, 166. 

*  Why  does  Mr.  Laing  omit  these  words  in  quoting  this  passage  ? 
See  note  to  his  Hist.  No.  XI. 

t  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

t    346. 
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gative  then  baneful  to  them ;  and  they  even  pro- 
duced as  genuine  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  of  Scotland  to  justify  their  rebellion.  That 
commission  has  generally  by  later  writers  been  pro- 
nounced a  forgery  by  the  leading  rebels,  to  delude 
their  countrymen,  and  its  authenticity  is  doubtful ; 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  are  certain  co- 
incidences and  facts  relative  to  it,  that  still  require 
explanation ;  that  certain  objections  to  the  copy 
which  has  been  preserved,  in  not  having  been  the 
same  in  substance  with  that  produced  by  the  rebels, 
— ^though  conceived  to  be  insurmountable,  do  not 
bear  examination  ;  and  that  the  accounts  given  of 
the  manner  by  which  they  procured  the  seal  affixed 
to  it  are  altogether  unsatisfactory  *• 

*  The  commission^  with  instructions,  was  supposed  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  Ireland  by  Lord  Dillon  of  Costlelough,  who,  when  the  Irish 
committee  left  the  king  in  August,  accompanied  his  migesty,  by  the 
queen's  orders,  to  Scotland,  and  was  remarked  at  court  to  be  an  un- 
common fayourite.  He  left  the  king  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  carried  letters  to  be  sworn  in  a  privy  councillor  of  Ireland.  Now, 
the  ccnnmifision  is  dated  on  the  1st  of  October,  while  the  incident  oc- 
curred on  the  eleventh,  and  there  is  a  particular  clause  in  favour 
of  the  Scots,  whom  it  was  imagined  the  incident  would,  as  a  people, 
have  put  under  the  royal  management  against  all  their  former  mea- 
sures.— See  letter  from  Sir  Patrick  Wemyss  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde 
about  Dillon,  &c.  and  which  appears,  by  comparing  die  matter  con- 
tained in  it,  with  the  Scottish  parliamentary  records  and  acts  lately 
published,  to  have  been  written  between  the  first  and  the  eighth  of 
the  month  of  October,  while  the  postscript  shews  that  it  was  carried 
by  Dillon.  Dillon  afterwards  avowed  himself  a  papist,  and  soon 
became  active  for  the  confederated  Irish.    Rush.  voL  v.  p.  349,  350. 

Another  remarkable  coincidence  regards  the  Scottish  great  seal, 
which,  prior  to  the  9d  of  October  1641,  had^been  *'  for  these  yeirs  be- 
gane,'*  to  use  the  language  of  the  Soots  acts,  (see  late  publication  of 
Scot  acts,  vol.  V.  p.  et  $cq.  for  30th  of  September,  and  Ist  and  and 
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We  now  return  to  the  narrative.   The  day  fixed  l^  ^^ 
upon  for  the  insurrection^  and  particularly  forbnaksoat 

2Sd  Oct* 
1643« 

2d  of  October,  and  Appoid.  p.  676,  ti  seq.)  in  the  possession  of  tibe 
Msrquis  Hamilton,  and  his  nnder^keeper,  John  Hamilton,  advocate  ; 
hut  which,  on  the  appdntment  of  Lowdon  as  clianceUor,  with  the 
api^ohaticm  of  the  states  on  the  Ist  of  October,  was  ordered  to  be 
produced  in  Parliament,  by  the  Marqnis  and  his  under  keeper,  on  the 
Ikdlowing  day,  that  it  might  be  delivered  by  the  king  in  parliament, 
with  all  formality  to  the  newly  appointed  chancellor.  This  was  ac« 
cording^y  done,  and  an  act  of  exoneration  which  had  heen  previously 
prepared  in  fiivour  of  the  Marquis  and  his  under-keeper,  was  passed 
that  very  day.  (Ibid.)  Now  the  supple  character  of  the  Marquis  is  well 
known,  and  the  under-keeper  was  likewise  a  keen  royalist,  and  indeed 
the  other's  creature.  Though,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  firom  the 
incident,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  any  intention  to  grant  a  commis« 
sion  to  the  Irish,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  seal,  which  was  not  con« 
fided  to  the  Marquis,  as  chancellor  or  regular  keeper,  was  at  all  times 
at  the  kin^s  service.  Indeed,  it  nught  easily  be  required,  or  mi^t 
be  g^ven  up  as  a  test  of  loyalty  without  suspicion  of  any  foul  purpose, 
either  on  his  <«  his  under-keeper's  part ;  and  it  was  allq;ed  to  have 
been  occasionally  in  the  possession  of  Endymion  Porter,  one  of  the 
king^s  attendants,  who  had  formerly  accompanied  him  to  Spain.  Mys« 
ierie  of  Iniquity,  Ed.  1643,  p.  37-8. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  Burnet,  in  his  lives  of  the  Hamiltons, 
(and  he  was  at  that  time  a  keen  royalist,)  though  he  takes  notice  of 
this  passage  in  the  above  pamphlet,  and  denies  the  charge  about  the 
commission,  says  nothing  about  the  seal's  having  been  occasionally  in 
the  custody  of  Porter.  See  p.  960.  and  compare  it  with  Carte's  pre« 
tended  reference  to  this  work  for  his  statement,  in  his  life  of  Ormonde, 
▼oL  L  p.  160.  Bee  also  Charles's  own  ofibr,  in  his  answer  to  the 
declaration  of  no  more  addresses.  Works,  Ed.  166S,  p.  289,  to  prove 
by  witnesKS,  that  the  Scottish  seal  had  not,  for  many  months  pre* 
vious  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  commission,  sealed  any  thing,  without 
mentioning  the  only  witnesses  who  could  have  possibly  been  ad« 
mitted.  The  fact  is,  that  both  the  marquis  and  the  under-keeper 
soon  ei^;aged  for  the  king,  and  that  the  act  of  exoneration  dosed 
both  their  mouths,  since  without  renouncing  the  benefit  of  it, 
they  could  not  allege  that  they  had  not  faithftiUy  kept  the  seal— 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  granted.    Now,  if  there  were  a  coind- 
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seizing  Dublin  Castle,  was  the  22Sd  of  October. 
To  prevent  alarm,  two  hundred  men  only  were 


doioe  between  the  date  of  the  alleged  commiasion^  the  departure  of 
Dillon  and  others ;  for ''  presently  after  the  date  of  this  eommisBion/'' 
it  is  said,  ''  Butler  and  divers  other  Irish  commanders^  of  which  the 
court  was  then  full,  were"  (as  well  as  Dillon,)  ''  dispatched  for  Ireland 
with  his  migesty's  licence/'  (Mysterie  of  Iniquity,  ib.)  if,  I  say,  there 
were  a  coincidence  between  these  and  the  incident,  surely  there  was  a 
greater  between  the  date  of  commission  and  the  delirery  of  the  great 
seal  to  Lowdon,  when  it  was  put  beyond  the  king^s  reach.  Parlia- 
ment then  met  early  in  the  morning,  and  Friday  the  1st  of  October 
was  consequently  the  last  day  on  which  Charles  could  command  the 
seal. 

But  it  is  said  that  no  true  copy  of  the  pretended  commission  was  ever 
produced — that  in  Milton  and  Rushworth  being  an  evident  fabrication, 
as  it  relates  to  events  which  did  not  happen  till  some  months  afterwards. 
Now,  it  will  be  curious,  if  this  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  perfect  mistake. 
The  commission  states,  that  for  the  preservation  of  his  person,  the  king 
had  been  enforced  to  make  his  abode  for  a  long  time  in  Scotland,  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  disobedient  and  obstinate  carriage  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  had  not  only  presumed  to  take  upon  them  the  government, 
and  disposing  of  those  princely  prerogatives  that  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  predecessors;  but  had  also  possessed  themselves  of  the 
whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  in  appointing  governors,  commanders, 
and  officers,  in  all  parts  and  places  therein,  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure,  whereby  he  was  deprived  of  his  sovereignty,  and  left  naked 
without  defence :  That  being  sensible  that  these  storms  which  blew 
aloft  were  very  likely  to  be  carried  by  the  vehemency  of  the  puritan 
party  into  Ireland,  and  endanger  his  royal  power  there,  he  authorized 
thera  to  assemble  with  all  the  speed  and  diligence  which  a  business  of 
such  consequence  required,  and  determine  upon  settling  and  effecting 
the  great  work  mentioned,  and  directed  in  his  letters,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  use  all  politic  ways  and  means  possible,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  all  the  forts,  castles,  and  places  of  strength  and  defence  in 
that  kingdom,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Scots,  and  also  to 
seize  upon  all  the  goods,  estates,  and  persons  of  the  Englisli  protes- 
tants,  but  to  spare  the  Scots. 

This  commission  is  said,  in  regard  to  the  question  about  the  power 
of  the  militia,  to  relate  to  events  which  did  not  occur  for  some  months 
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selected  to  make  the  attack ;  and  the  market  day 
was  chosen^  that^  in  the  usual  multitude  assembled 
on  that  occasion,  the  conspirators  might  not  at- 
tract attention.    Small  as  this  number  was  for 

«flterwaxd8 ;  but  Mr.  Hume,  who  in  this  f olkvws  Rapin,  had  not  much 
-fltudied  this  sul^ecty  otherwiBe  he  never  could  have  made  such  a 
atatonent  For,  so  early  as  the  10th  of  May,  1641,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  hQl  was  passed  for  continuing  the  parliament,  a  report  was 
made  in  the  lower  house,  '^  from  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
prepare  heads  for  a  conference,"  (with  the  lords,)  ''  thtft  one  have 
power  to  con^nand  in  chief  on  this  side  of  the  Trent,  and  sodi  power 
to  choose  officers  as  the  now  general  hath;  and  to  bring  a  Ust  of  their 
names  to  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament"  Jonmals  for  10th 
May.  Again,  in  the  ten  propositians  to  be  presented  to  the  king  be- 
fore his  going  to  Scotland,  there  was  one;  that  his  mi^esty  might  be 
petitioned  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  and  commit  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  sudi  counsellors  and  officers  as  the  parlia- 
ment may  have  cause  to  confide  in ;  another  regarded  lords»  lieuten- 
ants,  and  their  deputies,  and  there  is  one  expressed  thus :  *^  That  the 
cinque  ports  and  other  ports  of  thekingdom  maybe  put  into  good  hands, 
and  a  list  of  those  who  govern  them  may  be  presented  to  the  piSfia- 
ment,  and  that  those  persons  may  be  altered  upon  reason,  and  that 
especial  care  be  taken  for  reparation  and  provision  of  the  forts." 
Nalson,  toL  iL  p.  311.  313.  In  addition  to  ibis,  we  may  remind  the 
reader  of  Hazlerig's  bill ;  all  which  it  is  the  more  astonishing  that 
Mr.  Hume  should  have  overlooked,  since  Mr.  Carte,  from  whom  he 
boiTOWs  so  liberaDy,  has  distinctly  stated  it  See  his  Hist  voL  iv.  p.  366. 
But  the  commons  were  not  content  with  all  this,  for  they  actually 
interfered  with  the  forts,  &&  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Journals  for  the 
14th,  81st,  and  85th  of  Augost  Whathadoocoired  in  Scotland  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  commission  confirmed  their  purposes.  A  late  pub- 
lication of  original  oorrespondenoe  shews,  that  Charles  was  apprised 
by  Secretary  Nicholas  of  the  intention  of  the  English  parliament,  to 
make  the  concessbns  in  Scotland  a  precedent  for  themselves.  Nicho- 
las's letters  were  sent  back  apostyled  in  the  margin :  and  therefore  we 
shall  present  them  in  the  original  form.  On  the  88th  of  August,  he 
writes  firom  Westminster  **  All  things  are  like  to  be  now  very  still 
here,  every  man's  eaqpectac'on  being  fixed  upon  yor  ma^  and  the 
Parliament's  proceedings  there,  &c."  On  the  84th  September  he 
writes  from  Thorpe. 

VOL,  m.  O 
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making  the  attadk^  it  was  cideublted  to  be  «ofli>- 
deat  HI  tiie  fim  instance;  and  k  was iHni|;hied 
£hat,  hy  fuming  the  great  guns  upon  the  town, 

"itisio,i]id  '' This  indosed  from  my  Lo.  Keeper  was  brooe^t  to  me  last  night 

lykctmewdL"    40 lie OMts^  to TD'aftO^  jod.  tidU  i  ^ipe«hre  yo"  iiia««  an 


"ihrkeyourno.«oaat  ofyoT  krt  le(f  to  Ilia k^.    Y^maf^  mt/jf  ^e  flenei  to  jn^ 

Ounk Tou for yoor^''  wftflf  ytffMT^^Mih  eQ9u€M$$d  vi^$&  ioweif'iwiii^  y  <ie*lWii'Cgf  ybtfyo 

ifl'Om  met  mUwfitrmed,  tk^re  mMe  nme  dUmptfofmrnu^  tk$  tOtt 

ptmedUyornu^  firUtf.' 
toJK7,S^.**     ''Iiiea«li«ty««iiitteeofy-e«iii««hatkawoh^ 
;;f^^,^,,  i.to  eouMerae'oii  yor  m^ 

liun aet at leaat twioe a fveeke.    laaa  «bwatiBg4aglv«7^mi^  In 
totSd?^^^  yar  a(veal  aflbits  aftwe  too  lo^g  an  tatsttuptiott  with  the  tedious 


toauthoie  Iniea  of 

•hall  tell  you  of. 

tiutthevYkiie not  Yo^  Sscied  Ma^^  &C 

Mi££..  App.toE^yn'aMena.p.«4. 

Oadie  Wfth'Offispftettfaer,  NidtoiaB  vubci  from  Thotpe  liiat  the 
Pariiament  had,  by  itenwiai  pimrMvpi,  heffm  to  kwe  the  refo^ 
faioeit  had  beforo  the  a^iounaaeiit;  and  then  prooeedsdiv^ 

«^  I  faeaielbatt  aie  divene  meetingB  att  Chdaey  «tt  the  Lerd  ft^^ 
9ik'8  hoaae  and  ebewfaere^^  by  Pym  and  othera,  to  eoDBalt  what  k 
beat  to  be  doame  at  their  next  meeting  in  PHamt;  md  I  beleeve 
«<  It  woe  not  Aey  will^  in  -p  first  pbKx,  fidl  on  aone  plausible  thing  that  may 
iimi«  thatMDieyedinti^^nte  libem  in  y«  peopfe'a^aod  epiDjen,  w'*'  ia  thdr  anohsr 
mJTuk^to  JhW  and  only  inter«t;  and  <if  I  am  not  mnrh  mitfnfamol)  tliat 
countomynd  wiifae  either  open  papiats,  or  MfMn  lome  tuijur  miwnging  nf  <^en 
^*^^^'  \  ostf  eMMMfiorv  Aene,  aeeatdingio^  JSooUuk  jfoedmt,  or  ()to  MA  itn 
liSI^y  ^•«rfA«r,  o>d  «Aer^2rr  iT  wiU  impoH  ^  ma^y  iy  wne  mrmuM  and 
andNoea?e  h«^'%%^  oAfue^  id  ^be  jnwfttny  to  MHtieyiate  orpnatfd  ihem  before 
directioos.**        tf^r^  ^^atl  mtffmg  " 

N.  iB«— TIk  i^ost^ea  to  this  letter  aie  dated  the  U  October. 
Id.  p.«6. 

Oiifaem^  of  Septoiber,  Nicholas  writes  finm  Westminaler,  and 
tiK  fBDowtng  is  one  paasage. 
'*  It  18  not  ''  By  let*^  to  particlar  persons,  (which  I  have  aetne)  ditod  9S9, 

Loudon  yet"    7b«,  it  is  advertised  from  £4enb.  that  yoF   Ma*  hath  nominated 
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it  iiiigltt  be  kept  in  cheek  till  tke  taroops  <m 
sUp-lKMffd  were  landed  and  armed}  through 
their  assistance  again  it  was  not  doubted  that 


^  Lflid  Uaian  to  be  dMnoBOw.     Whatwrror  tlie  mww  Aat  k<«/ feline 


liB  iBif  Mtlirte  my  ioniid  nd  ciMfiiil,  tti«  k  k  com^s^ 


oni  of  e«itkBdy  fi«m  whim  r ^     -  ■ 


t  Hiey  intend,  (»  I  hnre)to  tflik»  apatteme  te  ihmfn^nK^ great 
ihaeirtttfaeir»te«b]«,"  JTf^/ 

ThkiftasspiityMoBae  Sth  «£  October,  bst  hie  mjeetynei^*'^' 
tk»B  that  he  bed  ibal  diy  aleo  reonfed  one  dated  Ae  lit.    M. 
p.  88. 

Other  fettewfimmNidiohfl^  dited  tbeSd  and  6die£  October,  aie, 
ifpesfiUe,  ttiQiiger:  B«t  it  canMt  be  euppoeed  liurt  he  wae,  beeideB 
titt  queen,  the  enly  eaneepepdcnt  of  Chailee  n^o  gave  adrertiae*- 
mcnto  c£  what  oeonrnd  in  England;  and  at  he  mnced  greet  anxie- 
ty abomt  eoMCfuling  hie  lettera,  ket  they  ihoiild  be  die  oceaaoB  of  hie 
mh^  we  may  cenehwle  that  the  khig  had  stffl  mere  ezplidt,  or  at 
]eaa^  more  akeming  inlelUgBnee  firam  otiber  qmortsre.  The  leenh 
therefine  v,  that  fiona  thde,  coupled  with  Haxlerig^s  bill  and 
odier  proesediBflBy  and,  above  all,  what  had  jnst  oecoired  in 
Scotlend,  by  the  adrioe  of  the  Bngliah  oonunittee,  Charlee  wee 
honnd  to  infer  that  the  object  of  peilhaBent  weald  now  be  to 
wicet  the  appointment  of  officera,  &c.  firem  bun;  and,  as  he  wae 
adriaed  to  anticipate  tile  meaanxes  of  pailiameD^  it  is  not  in  the 
alightest  degree  extraordinary,  that,,  if  he  isnied  a  oommisaiott 
to  the  Irish  at  aU,  he  should  aasume  as  done  what  had  already 
been  determined  on  by  the  parliament;  and  this  wiU  appear  the  less 
strange,  if  we  conaider,  that  in  hie  ''  instmctions  to  Colonel  Coch- 
rane, to  be  porsaed  in  his  n^;ociationa  with  the  king  of  Denmark,** 
he  says,  that  the  parliament  had  endearoured  to  lay  a  great  blemish, 
upon  that  prince's  family,  '^  endeayouring  to  illegitimate  all  derived 
from  his  slstet^'  (Charks'smotiher)  *'  at  once  to  eut  off  the  interest  and 
pretemdona  of  the  whole  race,  &c."  Indeed,  die  more  one  studies  this 
period,  themoiehe  dlMSovers  that  no  important  proposition  ever  came 
upon  either  party  unexpectedly,  as  one  would  infer  from  ordinary  hia- 
toiies.  Theoldection,tlierefore,tothecopy  of  the  alleged  commission 
is  fiitile;  and  there  doee  not  appear  to  be  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
presuming,  that  what  is  preserved  is  not  an  exact  transcript  of  that 
published  by  the  rebels  a  few  days  after  the  insurrection.  Indeed  I 
do  not  think  that  an  imposition  en  that  head  was  possible.   See  Rush. 
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matters  could  be  kept  secure  till  all  the  late  army 
were  leorganized^  and  additional  mmi  embodied, 

ToL  IT.  p.  400.    Though  there  be  nothing  in  the  matter  to  prove  that 
it  was  sabsequently  fabricated^  yet  there  is  matter  enough  to  shew 
that  it  was  above  the  capacity  of  Sir  P.  O^dl  to  foige  the  document. 
We  shall  now  consider  the  account  given  of  the  seal  affixed. 
Clarendon  says  that  it  was  an  EngUsh  seal,  torn  from  some  patent; 
but  his  statement  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  auihoiity,  and  indeed 
cannot  possibly  be  oorrect,  because  the  commission  was  dated  from 
Edinburgh,  and  said  to  be  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  ;  and  had 
an  English  sesl  been  aflixed,  all  who  knew  what  a  seal  was,  to  whom 
CXNeil  shewed  it,  and  to  whom  alone  it  was  necessary,  would  have 
detected  the  foigery.    Hist,  of  Irish  RebellioB.    By  other  acoountsj^ 
(Borlace,  p.  99.  Life  of  Charles,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works, 
published  by  authority  in  1063,  p.  30.)  the  seal  was  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  one  Plunket  from  an  obsolete  patent  in  Famham  Abbey ;  but 
the  most  notable  account  is  thatgiven  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Dr. 
Ker,  dean  of  Armagh,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  l^scount  Lanesborou^^, 
on  the  9Sth  of  February ^  1 681.  According  to  Ihis  statement.  Sir  Phehm 
O<Ne0,  at  his  trial,  was  questioned  about  the  commission  ;  but  he  de- 
nied that  he  ever  had  one;  and  being  reminded  of  that  he  shewed,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  foiged  it  upon  seizing  the  castle  of  Charle- 
mont,  and  that  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Harrison,  then  in  court,  and 
another  gentleman,  to  cutoff  the  broad  seal  fimn  a  patent  found  thev^ 
and  affix  it  to  the  forged  commission ;  and  that  Hanison,  in  the  ftoe 
of  the  whole  court,  confessed  the  fru^t,  and  stated  how  he  had  accom- 
plished it.     The  ssme  reverend  Doctor  frirther  certifies,  that  he 
heard  Sir  Phelim  on  the  scafibld  declare  that  he  had  been  repeatedly 
offered  hia  life  by  L.  General  Ludlow,  if  he  would  accuse  the  late 
long,  but  that  he  would  not,  to  save  himself,  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
—a  crime  which  he  had  continued  to  commit  down  to  that  period,  by 
never  publishing  this  story  before  I  Nalson,  voL  ii  p.  688,  et  seq.   But 
the  story  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it ;  for  is  it  within  the  compass 
of  possibility  that  such  frets,  acted  in  the  face  of  day,  before  a  crowd- 
ed  court  and  a  large  assemblage,  should  slumber  so  fbr  about  thirty 
years:  that  however  useful  for  the  vindication  of  the  royal  martyr^ 
they  never  were  whispered  till  then?  Where  was  this  reverend  Doctor's 
loyalty  when  the  family  stood  more  in  need  of  his  interposition  ?  How 
were  the  regicides  left  so  long  unstained  with  such  a  charge,  when 
every  press  in  Europe  teemed  with  productions  against  them  ?  The 
worthy  dean  wished  to  be  a.bishop  ;  and  he  probably  flattered  him- 
self that  a  pious  fraud  was  laudable  in  such  a  cause.    Similar  frauda 
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A  simultaiieous  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the 

were  l^ntiiHertble;  bat  the  efflNmtery  of  tbk  dean,  oonsideriiig  the 
acooont  puUkhed  by  authority^-«ii  account  said  to  be  attested  by  the 
oolifeaaion  of  many— aurpaaaed  that  even  of  hia  cotemporariea.  Carte> 
who  never  hentatea  at  an  aaaertion,  after  oonrecting  Clazendon,  in 
i^;ard  to  the  aeal,  atating  that  it  waa  the  Scottiah,  not  the  Engliahj 
(Life  of  Onnonde,  toI,  L  p.  180)  takes  np  this  atory  aa  indispuU 
able^  and  drcomatantially  adda  this  to  it—''  that  the  yery  patent 
from  which  the  great  aeal  waa  torn,  and  which  contained  a  grant  of 
aome  knda  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  waa,  about  five  or  aix  yean  ago," 
(that  ia,  prerioua  to  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Ormonde,  which 
took  place  in  1736) ''  upon  a  suit  of  kw,  in  relation  to  thoa^landa,  pro- 
duced at  the  aaaiaes  of  Tyrone  by  the  late  Lord  Charlemont,  having 
on  it  evident  marks  of  the  aeal's  bdng  torn  from  it,  and  an  indorsement 
proving  the  fact;  and  waa  allowed  by  the  judge  aa  a  proper  evidence 
to  prove  hia  lordahip'a  right  to  the  knd  in  question."  Id.  p.  188.  One 
would  imagine  that  no  author  could  have  had  the  hardihood  to  make 
anch  a  atatement,  without  the  moat  perfect  aasurance  of  its  truth; 
yet  such  is  the  ftct.  Leland,  who  espouses  the  same  side  on  ihLi 
sulject,  and  adopta  the  statonent,  says  in  a  note  to  his  History  of 
Ireland,  that  hia  dear  and  hononral  friend,  the  thenEarl  of  Chaile* 
mont,  aaaured  him  he  had  no  patent  anawering  the  deacription,  voL 
iiL  p.  181.  Now,  it  ia  impoaaible  that  anch  a  patent,  vnthin.ao  short 
a  period,  ahould  have  been  loat,  and  the  earl  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  But  what  puta  the  ftct  beyond  all  doubt  is,  that  the  great 
seal  of  Scotland  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  thinga,  be  aflbed  to  an 
Irish  patent,  the  iaiand  being  a  dependency  of  England  only,  and  not 
of  Scotland,  ao  that  a  patent  under  the  Soottiah  aeal  would  have  been 
altogpether  invalid.  Then  why  ahould  either  Jamea  or  Charlea,  nei* 
ther  of  whom  waa  acaroely  ever  in  Scotland  after  the  union  of  the 
crowna,  dream  of  attempting  to  paaa  audi  granta,  as  kinga  of  that 
country?  The  best  proof  that  they  never  attempted  it  is,  that  no  ac- 
count handed  down  to  us  authorizes  the  belief;  and  the  English 
would  not  silently  have  submitted  to  such  a  violation  of  their  ezclu« 
aive  right.  Clarendon  saw  ibis  olgection,  and  therefore  made  it  the 
English  seal;  while  others,  with  a  different  account  from  the  dean  of 
Armagh,  say  nothing  about  that  fact  The  story  then  recoils  upon 
the  inventors  ;  and  we  have  atill  to  be  informed  how  a  Soottiah  aeal 
came  into  the  poaaeaajon  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,— nay,  how  it  could  be 
in  Ireland  vnihout  the  concuitenoe  of  aome  person  in  Scodand  for  an 
evilpurpoae? 
The  other  olgectlons  by  Mr,  Hume,  haye  elaewh^  been  mostly 
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Other  fort9»  by  other  bodies  of  cooquntors ;  and 


.  aatiMnd;  nd  tihe  iKciemled  dyii^  caaSmAm  of  (XNeil  js  ^oe. 
Hwne,  Giirteyand<Mfcflnyifiioto«b«mu^^  Cbiriet'  ftutki^ 

pfttioB  in  tins  cffinr,  m]al^  in  ihefMe  of  lihe  c3«B8tteMeMe^  te 

camadMmatmtolhelut,  vhich  lie  dudaimed^  as  well  as  the  petitioB 
signed  €.  R.^  afibtd  astnng  pnfamptiott  agaiMl  him  in  ihis'mstuioe. 
Indeed,  it  hM  been  well  ^faBcrred  tiut  he  never  wry  poMtedly  detded 
tiieoemiBiMtoii.  lliecaee0ftiKmai<4i]]s«f  Antrim  too  is  teryetnog^ 
if  not  eenchMiye,ns  to  hi«  bring  ooncaened ;  nod  from  alidnoimiitancei^ 
we  may  eaftly  {vesnme  that  even  thoa^^  Lord  Coatkloog^  £d  not 
cany  the  conuniwiflnj  hedid  inatroetioni.  The  latdy  pnblMhed  cor> 
leapoadaMe  between  Gharies  and  Seentary  Nidiolaa,  ooisdMEmtBs  the 
etherpino&.  Thoq|^  amdona  to  plaaae  the  city  of  Lendon,  he  waa 
keen  abont  the  plantatien  oC  Londandenry,  wUle  he  eenoeded  every 
tfifaig  to  the  Irish.  ThefolhMdngisaniipoBtyleoftheiethfieptember. 
9*  I  ooaamand  yon  to  draw  up  anie  each  wamstaa  my  wife  ahaU  du- 
teet  yon,  for  the  digporing  of  the  great  ooUar  of  mfaieB  that  is  in  Hol« 
land,  and  tdl  her  how  I  have  direoted  yon  to  wait  her  commands  in 
due;  andthatXmmconfldBntof  yonraeoEedein  dda,  and  anie  thing 
elae  (hat  I  shall  trast  y««  ^dOi.  C.  JL"  App.  to  Evdyn's  Idem, 
p.  10.  see  again  p.  33.  Nichdaa  iuiaweia  dms :  ^'  Yesteiday  Sir  Job 
Harby  and  I  attended  die  Qoeene  about  yo^*  collar  of  rabies,  vpon 
wfa«^  he  aiith  there  is  4dnddy  ^t&^^"  &e.  His  Bf^esty  tqndyleg 
ins  wonder,  &G.  at  thia.  Seealaop.  S8.  These  ase  dated  prior  to 
die  incident,  and  therefiire  may  be  supposed  to  apply  to  diem  ;  but 
aee  again  p,  89.  Apoaty]e,M.8M^  Seei^Ssin,  89.dW«-  p.50.  The 
metchantB  had  dedined,  through  fiear  cf  parh'ament  I  presume,  to 
engage  die  ooOar.    P.  99. 

It  a^ean  also  from  die  same  aooroe,  diat  CSharies  had  some  eecnet 
gnmndof  oonfldeneeinhisowniesonfoes.  See  p.  S6,  already  quoted, 
flee  an  apostyle  to  a  passage  in  a  letter,  dated  3d  October,  and  apoa* 
lyled  die  9di,  teganding  a  y^ort  abeat  Arg^'s  being  made  chanodlor, 
whidiwaa  inoorreot  '' You  may  aee  by  this,"  says  CSiarles, '^  that 
alldier  deayna  hit  not,  andlhopeifttf/byvaff^dbiie,  diatiheyahaH 
miaaof  more."  p.  99.  See  Untlier  on  die  ssme  page  abootdeotionB  to 
offices.  See  agsin,  p.  SO.  See  alao,  other  letten  about  episoopaqr,  &c 
On  die  edi  of  Noremher,  diis  apostyie  ocomrs,  «'  when  ye  deliner 
this  indosed  to  my  wyfe,  desjfte  her  not  to  open  it  but  when  die  is 
akme."p.61.  The  Sn^ishprotestantsm  Ireland  weseafanost  ail  pun* 
tans,  and  had  offended  Charks  by  petitioning  for  die  ahngation  of 
epiaeopaey.    Rawdon  papers,  p.  as.    Ittie  £arl  of  Essex  tdd  Bidiop 
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the  iwiiigeiits  ia  Ulster  weare  to  move  towards  the 
capital  for  arms  *• 

"^  B  has  been  frei|Qeiitly  remarked^  that  barbarous 
nations  are  generally  characterised  by  an  estcaoi- 
dinaxy  capacity  lor  dissioMidation,  so  that,  the*  wid- 
eaty  as  well  as  the  deepest  laid  scfaemea  are  fire- 
queatiiy  conceived  by  them  without  the  di^teaf; 
indication  of  liieir  purpose ;  and  the  present  case 
affords  a  strSdng  proof  of  the  justness  of  the  ob^ 
aervation.  Thongk  the  conspiracy  was  so  widely 
spread^  scarcdy  one  of  the  number  engaged  be- 
trayod  the  design,  or  gave  an  umiecessaiy  hint 
of  the  plot ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  erening  of  the 
fiSd  that  any  thing  fike  precise  infermatioa  was 
Bttst  communicated  to  the  govemaaent.  Sit  Wil- 
liam Ckiie  hady  on  the  11th,  dispatched  a  letter 
from  Ensmkilliny  to  the  Lords  Justices,  in  winch 
he  stated  that  he  had  observed  a  great  resort  of 
several  suspected  persons,  fit  instruments  of  mia- 
chief,  to  Sir  Bidim  C^NeiL's,  in  the  county  of 

Biirnetty ''  Uiat  he  had  takon  all  the  pains  he;  could  to  inquire  into 
the  original  of  the  Irish  massacre,  bat  could  not  see  reason  to  believe 
the  king  was  accessary  to  it;  bat  he  did  ielieye  thai  tile  quesn  did 
heaiiken  to  the  prepositloas  made  by  the  Irish,  who  undertook  to  take 
the  govenunent  of  Ireland  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  thought 
they  could  perform^  and  then  they  promised  to  assist  the  king  against 
ihe  hot  spirite  of  Westminster.  With  this  the  insnnectioii  b^^aa^ 
and  aQ  the  Irish  believed  the  queen  Mcounged  it.''  Hist,  of  his  own 
Times,  voL  L  p.  41.  I  cannot  distinguish  between  the  king  and  the 
queen,  considering  their  dark  correspondence  and  jmnt  pbts ;  and  late 
dcBOoveries  of  origmal  ktlera,  in  legard  to  the  traasactioQS  of  Gilamoiw 
gan,  have  thrown  much  light  on  OuurW  character  since  Burnett's 
tune.  See  Birch's  Inquiry.  Neal,  voL  ii.  p.  503.  et  seqq.  Harris's 
Chailesi. 

*  Temple,  p.  9S,  191.  et  $eq.      |I^ttm*s  Rdatien  ia  NWaon, 
voL  ii. 
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Tyrone,   and    abo   to  Lord  M'Guire's,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh ;  and  that  Lord  M'Guire 
had  made  several  journeys  of  late  within  the  Pale 
and  other  places,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
writing  letters  and  sending  dispatches  * ;  but  this 
intelligence  was  so  dark^  that  the  lords  justices 
did  not  imagine  themselves  warranted  in  proceed- 
ing farther  upon  it,  than  to  require  him  to  be 
very  vigilant  and  industrious  to  discover  the  cause 
of  those  meetings,  and  inform  them  immediate- 
ly.   Indeed  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that,  had 
tiiey  upon  such  grounds  laid  M'Guire  and  O'Neil 
fast,  the  rebels  would  have  asserted  with  some 
colour  that  they  had  been  driven  to  arms  by  the 
causeless  suspicion  of  the  government.    It  after- 
wards appeared  that  Sir  William  Cole  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  information  from  some  of  the 
conspirators;  but  his  letters  had  either  miscarried 
<v  were  intercepted  t. 
DiHofojofdie     It  was  reserved  for  one  Owen  O'Conally,  who 
S'SJi^S^had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  John  C3ot- 
eSS?rft£^  worthy,  but  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  county 
»^^^er»of  Londonderry,  to  make  the  disclosure  on  the 
with  Ai??^^  evening  of  the  2Sd,  which  saved  Dublin,  and  truly 
auT"*^****^  first  alarmed  the  executive.    He  was  a  gentleman 
of  pure  Irish  extraction,  but  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  had  lived  much 
with  the  English.    One  of  the  conspirators.  Colo- 
nel Hugh  Oge  M^Mahon,  wishing  to  draw  him. 


*  8ee  the  letter  in  the  third  volume  of  Carte's  Ormonde,  p.  Stf. 
t  Temple,  p.  39.    Borlaee,  p.  19. 
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as  a  native,  into  the  conspiracy,  wrote  to  him  to 
meet  him  in  Connaught,  in  the  county  of  Monag- 
hen,  'about  business  of  importance.    Thither  the 
other  went :  but  on  his  arrival  found  that  M'Mahon 
had  gone  to  Dublin,  and  he  followed  him  to  the 
capital.    There  they  met  on  the  SSd,  and  M'Ma^- 
hon,  after  what  he  deemed  proper  precautions,  re- 
vealed the  design ;  but  O'Conally  protested  against 
it,  using  every  argumejQt  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose,  and  induce  them  to  disclose  the  conspi- 
racy to  the  executive.    This,  as  it  did  not  pre- 
vail on  M'Mahon  to  abandon  his  object,  necessari- 
ly alarmed  him ;  and,  ibr  his  own  safety,  he  resolv- 
ed to  detain  O'Conally  for  the  night,  while  he  also 
threw  out  a  threat  of  murdering  him  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  escape  or  turn  informer.    O'ConaUy  resolv- 
ed to  disengage  himself,  yet  aware  that  he  could 
only  succeed  by  stratagem,  drank  deep,  and  then, 
aflfecting  to  have  occasion  to  retire,  left  his  sword 
with  M'Mahon  as  a  pledge  for  his  return.    Not 
satisfied  with  this,  M'Mahon  desired  his  servant  to 
accompany  his  guest }  but  O'ConaUy  having  leapt 
a  paling,  got  safely  off,  and  went  directly  to  the 
Lord  Justice  Parsons,  with  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence.   Partly,  however,  owing  to  what  he  had 
drunk,  partly,  as  he  aft;erwards  said,  to  the  horror 
produced  by  the  disclosure  which  had  just  been 
made  to  him,  his  narration  of  the  design  against 
the  castle,  &c.  was  so  broken  and  conftised,  that 
his  lordship  gave  it  little  credit;  and  dismissed 
him  with  orders  to  rejoin  M'Mahon,  in  order  to 
discover  as  much  more  of  the  plot  as  possible,  and 
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return  with  bis  informatioiu  But  the  lord  justicey 
though  he  nlmoat  entirely  disbelieved  the  story, 
did  not  so  despise  it  as  to  neglect  tfai^  precautions 
necessary  for  the  common  safely.  .  He  issued 
strict  conunands  to  the  constable  of  the  castle  Ho 
place  strong  guards  iqion  its  gates,  and  to  the 
mayor  and  sherifis  to  set  watches  in  all  parts  of 
the  tovra,  and  arrest  all  strangers,  while  he  him- 
sdf  went  straight  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Jus- 
tice B«lace,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  to  consult 
with  him  and  others  of  the  council,  upon  the  inti- 
mated danger.  In  the  mean  time  an  accident 
had  nearly  deprived  them  of  OConally's  testimo- 
ny, now  that  he  had  recovered  his  recollection; 
for  the  watch  had  seized  him,  and  was  carrying  him 
to  prison,  when  one  of  Lord  Borlace's  servants  who 
had  been  sent  to  walk  the  streets,  and  particularly 
to  attend  OConalljr's  motions,  came  critically  to 
his  rescue,  and  conducted  him  to  his  master's 
house.  Having  now  recovered  from  the  efieots  of 
fear  and  intoxication,  he  gave  a  distinct  account 
of  all  the  particulars  which  he  had  learned  from 
M'Mahon. 

The  Lords  Justices  sat  up  all  night  in  deep  con- 
sultation, and  being  joined  next  morning  with 
more  of  the  council,  they  ordered  the  apprehen- 
sion of  M'Mahon,  whose  lodgings  had,  in  the  inte- 
rim, been  strictly  watched.  He  and  his  comrades 
at  first  attempted  resistance  with  drawn  swords  ( 
but  finding  it  useless  they  surrendered  themselves 
prisonous.  Put  to  the  rack,  a  proceeding  at  all 
timeji  indefensible,  yet  more  excusable  now  than 
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afaoost  on  wy  mother  pccasioQ,  M*MahoD  confess- 
(Od  tbe  wbele  dosigo,  miihti  iDforming  them  that 
thoi^  tbe  Gupilal  bad  been  saved,  the  odJier  for- 
tified pliaceq,  &c.  could  not;  and  that,  if  he 
should  fsU,.  his  fate  would  at  least  be  revenged. 
Lord  M^Guire,  with  about  thirty  more,  was  after- 
wards seized;  but  Roger  Moore,  Colonel  Plunket, 
Binie^  and  several  o^ers,  who  had  undertaken 
the  chief  part  of  the  business,  escaped.  Along 
with  these  prompt  proceedings,  the  executive 
adopted  other  saiutaxy  measures  to  preserve  the 
city,  and  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood  *. 

Thus  was  Dublin  rescued  from  the  impending  The  inaunee. 
danger^  and  the  fortunate  discovery,  with  the  mea-  i^  ^ 
sures  pursued  by  the  government,  so  awed  a 
large  portion  of  the  conspirators,  that  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  they  openly  appeared  in 
rebelliout  But,  in  Ulster,  the  insurrection  began 
under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  on  the  appoioted  day, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  about  thirty  thousand  men.  The  English  had, 
in  their  treatment  of  the  natives,  set  an  example 
of  cruelty,  of  which  barbarians,  who  had  so  many 
ills  to  avenge,  were  like  to  make  a  terrible  use : 
But  it  is  most  probable  that,  had  the  plot  been 
successful  against  Dublin  Castle,  the  bulk  of  the 
enormities  afterwards  committed  would  have  been 
prevented.  Instead  of  a  disorderly,  infuriated, 
barbarous  rabble,  goaded  on  by  a  blood-thirsty 
cowardly  leader,  and  by  their  clergy,  whose  fears 


•  Temple^  p.  33.  et  seq.    Borlace^  p.  20. 
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rendered  them  remorseless,  an  oiganized  army, 
under  intelligent  officers,  would  have  command^ 
the  country.  At  the  outset,  even  Sir  Fhelim  pro- 
ceeded witii  some  moderation :  The  English  were, 
indeed,  despoiled  of  their  possessions  and  move- 
ables,, but  their  persons  were  safe.  It  was  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  detection  of  the  conspira- 
cy and  the  safety  of  Dublin,  together  with  its  con- 
sequences on  the  great  body  of  the  conspirators, 
that,  having  become  desperate,  from  fear  of  being 
left  alone  a  victim  to  public  justice,  while  his 
pride  dilated  with  the  number  of  his  irregular 
army,  and  his  hqpes  were  flushed  with  success, 
— ^he  and  his  clergy,  tormented,  on  the  one  hand» 
with  the  dread  of  being  deserted,  apd  fully  per- 
suaded, on  the  other,  of  their  power  to  bear  down 
all  opposition  if  the  troops  did  not  desert  them, 
instigated  them  to  every  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  that, 
excluded  from  eveiy  prospect  of  mercy,  they  might 
place  all  their  hope  in  despair.  Then  began 
the  direful  work  of  slaughter,  horror,  desolation. 
Then  every  evil  passion  got  vent;  and  religion, 
which  ought  to  have  softened  their  hearts,  encou- 
raged their  savage  ferocily.  The  English,  men^ 
women,  and  children,  stript  of  their  clothes,  and 
driven  from  their  houses,  in  an  unusually  incle- 
ment season,  without  food,  perished  in  vast  num- 
bers, in  bogs,  morasses,  or  on  hills,  to  which  they 
fled  to  escape  a  yet  more  horrid  death.  Hun- 
dreds were  pricked  forward  with  spears  to  ri- 
vers and  drowned  in  the  stream.  Vindictive  fury 
acquired  additional  rage  by  gratification :     Be* 
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tween  the  two  classes  of  men  few  or  no  sympathies 
existed ;  and  the  new  settlers  were  at  last  des- 
tined to  feel  in  its  utmost  bitterness  the  effects  of 
the  system  which  had  been  pursued  by  them. 
Inventive  cruelty  was  then   put  to  the  rack; 
many  were  burned  in  their  houses;  some  were 
dragged   by  ropes   through    woods^    bogs,    and 
ditchesy  till  they  expired;  some  hung  on  tenter 
hooks ;  some  slashed  and  cut,  to  inflict  the  utmost 
torture  without  proving  immediately  mortal.    The 
helpless  innocence  of  infants  did  not  protect  them. 
Women  great  with  child,  were  tormented  till  they 
parted  with  the  burthens  of  their  wombs,  (which 
were  given  to  dogs  and  swine,)  and  then  destroyed 
with  an  indecency  equal  to  the  inhumanity.    The 
bellies  of  many  were  likewise  ript  open,  and  the 
children  similarly  disposed  of.      Some  wretches 
were  prevailed  upon^  by  a  promise  of  life,  to  be  the 
executioners  of  their  dearest  friends  and  kindred ; 
and  when  they  had  incurred  this  tremendous  guilt, 
through  a  pusilanimous  fear  of  death,  they  were, 
with  Satanic  triumph,  butchered  upon  their  mur- 
dered relations.     Other&f,  tempted  by  the  same 
promise  of  safety  to  disown  their  faith,  and  con- 
form to  the  Romish  rites,  were  then  coolly  told, 
that  as  they  were  now  prepared  for  heaven,  it 
would  be  charity  to  send  them  thither  instantly, 
lest  they  should  relapse,  and  they  were  forthwith 
dispatched.    Others-— but  enough  of  this  disgust- 
ing picture.    Many  of  the  cruelties  were  perpe- 
trated to  extort  a  confession  of  concealed  goods  or 
money ;  but  savage  vengeance  and  fear  were  the 
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prims  histigaton.  The  brute  crMtion  did  not  en^ 
captt  the  indjferimimle  fary  of  irarse  thaa  brute* 
in  httman  fbmi :  Cattle  weM  hei^^d  asid  tnaii- 
gkdr  because  tbej  bad  belonged  to  BtMeatautSp 
thon^  it  was  now  the  interest  of  the  victors  to 
secure  what  liad  fiJlen  into  their  hands.  Never 
was  more  dismall j  displayed  the  terrible  eftcts  dP 
bigotry:  The  complaints  and  shrieks  of  dying 
wreUkeB,  instead  of  molUiying  their  enenues,  ovfy 
(kew  from  them  an  exultti^  yeU^  that  their  pre- 
sent  sufferings  were  but  the  beginning  of  etemdl 
torments  *• 

Had  the  Protestants,  leaving  their  separate 
dwellings,  collected  for  mutual  defence,  they  might 
have  at  least  arrested  the  torrent  titt  succour  had 
been  sent,  or  dearly  sold  their  lives ;  but  so  unex- 
pected was  the  event,  that  each,  imagining  ijie 
danger  only  at  his  own  door,  tried  to  save  his 
goods,  and  their  families  individually  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  insurgents.  Irish  proprietors  defivemf 
their  tenants  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Irish 
tenants  destroyed  their  landlords.  In  his  own  & 
mily,  a  master  oflen  found  that  his  servants  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  himself,  his  wife,  and  child- 
ren )  or  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  the  deed  of 
horror.  Besides,  the  insurgents  early  surprised 
several  forts  and  places  of  strength,  which  gave 
them  the  command  of  great  part  of  the  coun- 

•  See  Temple,  p.  «16,  et  seq.;  and  Borlace,  p.  164,  158,  and  226. 
Scott's  Somen'  T»ct8,  vol.  y.  p.  5rs,  et  seq.  Rush.  toL  iv.  p.  404,  et 
seq.    Burnet's  Idfe  of  Bedel,  Bishop  of  Kihiore. 
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try\  I3ie  Soot8»  who  were  flpaisd  in  the  first  in- 
stance^ stved  themaelvefl  aftenMrds^  in  a  great 
measore^  tSKNigh  they  still  aoffered  much^  by  de- 
fending themselves  in  bodies* 

Tims  n^ed  the  rdbdlion  in  Ulster  ;*  but  several  ^^ 
counties  in  Leinster  soon  declared  themselvesy  and  &e. 
the  danger  threatened  the  capitalt  both  from  the 
north  and  south*  The  other  provinces  soon  also 
declared  themselves,  and  the  Pale  itself  openly 
joined  the  rebellion  in  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  atrocities  fell  short  of  these  acted  by  the  fol- 
lowers <^  Sir  Phelim  ONeil ;  but  they  were  every 
where  dreadfiil* 

From  all  quarters  were  seen  multitudes  flying 
towards  Dublin,  as  to  the  only  place  of  refbge ; 
and  as  they  daily  arrived  there  in  vast  numbers, 
never  did  town  exhibit  a  more  disgusting  spec- 
tacle. Many  persons  of  good  rank  and  quality, 
exhausted  with  su£feritig,  and  without  any  other 
covering  than  a  little  twisted  straw  to  hide  tlieir 
nakedness,  hourly  poured  In :  reverend  ministers, 
and  others,  who  luul  escaped  with  their  lives, 
appeared  all  woundiefd;  wives  deplored  their  hus- 
bands butchered  before  their  faces ;  mothers  their 
children ;  while  infants  again  that  had  been  car- 
ried off  from  the  savage  murderers,  were  ready  to 
perish  in  their  helpless  mothers*  bosoms.  Many, 
overcome  with  long  travel  and  want  of  food,  came 
crawling  on  their  knees ;  others,  stiffened  with 
c<^d,  scarcely  retained  existence.    Some,  again, 

•  Temple,  p.  67.  et  $eq.  104. 
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overwhelmed  with  grirf,  and  distracted  with  their 
losses,  were  utterly  bereft  of  their  senses.  In 
eveiy  street  wretches  wandered  like  ghosts :  and 
so  completely  were  many  subdued  by  their  mis* 
fortunes,  that  they  could  not  make  the  necessary 
exertion  to  put  on  the  dotiies  which  the  hu- 
manily  of  the  government  and  the  citizens  had 
furnished  to  them ;  others  again  would  not  bestir 
themselves  for  the  food  which  had  been  provided 
for  them,  but  miserably  perished  in  filth,  and 
covered  with  loathsome  rags,  when  help  was  at 
hand.  The  church-yards  were  soon  filled^  and 
other  ground  was  necessarily  set  apart  for  the  bo- 
dies of  the  sufferers.  The  churches,  as  well  as 
every  bam,  were  crowded  with  the  miserable  sur- 
vivors. 

Then  the  cily  was  all  distraction ;  every  hour 
teeming  with  some  new  report,  and  each  new 
stranger  spreading  terror  by  an  account  of  his 
sufferings,  and  by  painting  the  danger  under  the 
impression  ofhis  own  fears.  The  English  inhabi- 
tants  therefore  imagined  that  all  the  evils  which 
had  been  felt  elsewhere,  were  already  arrived  at 
their  gates.  There  were  no  fortifications  about  the 
suburbs ;  none,  even  about  the  city,  but  a  ruinous 
waU,  part  of  which  had  fallen  down.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  suburbs  crowded  into  the  town ;  the 
higher  classes  into  the  castle :  while  many  chose 
rather  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  great  pecuniary 
loss,  and  other  disadvantages,  than  remain  in  that 
distracted  city.  Even  those  who  had  embarked, 
and  were  detained  in  harbour,  preferred  all  the 
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privations  of  shipboard  to  returniDg  to  the  town. 
The  most  stormy  weather  did  not  intimidate  men 
from  encountering  one  danger  in  their  eagerness 
to  avoid  another.  The  very  Scottish  fishermen 
who  had  proffered  their  services,  partook  to  such 
a  degree  in  the  general  alarm,  as  to  put  to  sea, 
and  not  re^appear  upon  the  coast  that  year  *. 

It  is  quite  hopeless  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  an  Number  of 
exact  estimate  of  the  number  of  protestants  who^^^d^!" 
perished  in  the  first  3rear  of  this  deplorable  rebel- 
lion. The  passions,  feelings,  and  even  interests  of 
the  parliamentary  party  particularly,  led  them  to 
exa^erate  the  massacre ;  those  of  the  Catholics, 
(though  some  of  their  writers  boasted  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  of  about  200,000  protestants,)  to 
deny  the  enormities,  and  diminish  the  number  who 
fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  insurgents.  The 
high-church  faction  have  so  far  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  rebels,  as  to  support  their  statements,  and 
there  have  been  writers  hardy  enough  to  assert, 
that  scarcely  four  thousand  were  sacrificed.  If  the 
general  statements  handed  down  to  us  are  little  fo 
be  relied  upon,  hypothetical  calculations  founded 
on  the  proportion  born  by  the  protestant  part  of 
the  population  to  that  of  the  Catholic,  and  again 
on  that  of  the  number  massacred  to  that  which  es- 
caped, are  not  more  so;  since  every  one  must 
kiiow  how  impossible  it  is,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  there  was  no  census  to  guide  one,  to  fix  upon 
the  proper  ratio,  and  what  efiect  an  apparently 
small  error  in  that  has  on  the  result.     That  the  ac- 

*  Temple^  p.  109,' etseq. 
VOL.  III.  P 
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counts  transmitted  to  us  by  protestants  of  150,000 
having  perished  in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone» 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  may  safely  be  affirmed; 
but  the  disposition  of  later  times  has  been  to  &11 
short  of  the  truth  :  For  Clarendon  was  not  likely 
to  represent  matters  in  the  worst  Hght  for  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  his  intimacy  with  Ormonde  afforded 
him  excellent  opportunities  of  knowledge,  yet»  in 
his  grand  history,  he  informs  us,  that  *'  about  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  of  the  English  protestants  were 
murdered  before  they  suspected  themselves  to  be 
in  any  danger,  or  could  provide  for  their  defence 
by  drawing  themselves  into  towns  or  strong  houses  ^ 
and  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  written 
when  Ormonde  and  he  were  with  Charles  II.  toge- 
ther at  C<dogne,  his  language,  though  he  does  not 
specify  any  number,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it 
was  much  greater ;  for  he  there  says  that  an  tncrf* 
dihk  number  were  destroyed  *. 
Conductor  Though  the  evidence  of  M^Mahon,  with  other 
^^^  suspicious  circumstances,  attached  guilt  to  the  old 
Engliifti  of  the  Pale,  and  consequently  justified  the 
executive  in  presuming  that  their  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  abhorrence  of  the  insurrection,  with 
their  eager  desire  to  quell  it,  were  the  offipring  of 
cunning  and  of  disappointment  in  the  projected 
zitaxapt  on  Dublin  Castle,  yet  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices and  Council^  calling  to  mind  their  loyalty 
in  former  rebellions,  and  anxious  to  fix  them  in 
their  duty,  treated  them  as  above  suspicion,  and 


*  Clav.  Hi^-  voL  ii.  p.  999.    Hist  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  p.  11, 
19.   Carte's  Life  of  Onnonde,  yoL  i.  p.  177.    Warwick,  p.  199,  &c. 
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therefore  granted  commissions  to  the  leading  lards 
to  preserve  the  public  peace^  and  even  issued 
amongst  them  seventeen  hundred  staQ4  of  arms. 
But  the  danger  of  this  liberal  policy  soon  mani* 
fested  itself,  and  through  the  vigilance  of  the  go- 
vernment, nine  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  the  arms 
were  fortunately  recovered  before  the  Pale  joined 
the  rebellion. 

The  Lords  Justices  and  the  Council  had  for- 
merly prorogued  the  parliament  in  consequence  of 
the  dangerous  spirit  that  began  to  shew  itself  * ; 
and  they  afterwards  propounded  reasons  to  the 
English  council-treasons  which  were  approved  of, 
for  farther  proroguing  it  tiU  Februaryt.  Their  rea- 
sons were  now  become  more  cogeut;  for,  besides 
that  the  spirit  of  disafibction  was  augmented,  the 
capital  was,  in  most  men's  opinion,  still  in  the  most 
imminent  hazard,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Ic^iidaturfe 
would  necessarily  have  afforded  a  pretext  for  an  un- 
usual resort  of  Catholics  who  might  then  have  effec- 
tuated the  purpose  which  was  only  suspended  till  a 
fit  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  foriner  inten- 
tion was  therefore  resumed,  but  the  leading  pa* 
pists  who  had  not  yet  appeared  in  arms,  and  af- 
fected the  greatest  anxiety  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, so  strenuously  urged  for  an  opportunity  in  a 
legislative  form  to  testify  their  loyaJty,  that  their 
wish  was  acceded  to,  and  the  parliament  met  on 
the  l6th  of  November.  Their  language  then, 
however,  indicated  feelings  so  very  opposite  to 

•  Id.  p.  278. 

f  Temple^  p.  29.  Append,  to  Evelyn's  Memoriab..  Corretpond- 
ence  between  Charles  I.  and  Nicholas^  p.  36.  This  is  a  singular  faet. 
Bat  Charles  himself  sanctioned  the  measure. 
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those  which  they  had  previously  pretended,  (they 
would  not  even  call  the  insurgents  rebels^  but 
discontented  gentlemen,)  that  the  executive  pru- 
dently prorogued  the  parliament  without  delay, 
but  only  till  the  11th  of  January  •. 

The  lords  justices  immediately  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  sent  dispatches  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  announcing  the  event,  and  calling 
for  aid,  while  they  also  sent  O'Conally  thither, 
that  he  might  personally  communicate  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence.  Dispatches  were  likewise  sent 
from  them  and  other  hands  to  the  king  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  we  shaU  now  return  to  our  account  of 
transactions  there.  But,  in  passing,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  new  forces  were  raised  by  the  execu- 
tive in  Ireland,  and  armed  from  the  stores  in  Dub- 
lin castle;  and  that  arms  were  likewise  distri- 
buted to  protestants  who  were  likely  to  use 
themt. 


*  Temple,  p.  844.  et  seq,  Borlace,  p.  Sl2,  et  seq.  Carte's  Ormond, 
voL  i.  p.  221.  et  seq, 

t  Theie  loidft  jostioes  were  puritans,  that  is,  they  favoured  the  ec- 
clesiastical proceedings  in  England,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  hare  been  abused  without  mercy,  and  have  had  every 
detestaUe  motive  imputed  to  them  by  such  a  writer  as  Carte,  whose 
statements  have  yet  been  too  closely  followed  by  Hume — a  circum- 
atanoe  the  more  extraordinary,  since  the  same  Mr.  Hume  pronounces 
him  '^  an  author  of  great  industry  and  learning,  but  full  of  pr^udioes, 
and  of  no  penetration :"  But  we  shall  expose  a  little  the  inoonsisten- 
ciea  and  absurdities  of  that  author,  in  his  life  of  Ormonde.  He  pane- 
gyrises the  unconstitutional  government  of  Straffbrde,  and  violently 
censures  the  lords  justices  for  governing  strictly  by  law,  and  encourag- 
ing the  abolition  of  arbitrary  courts,  and  yet  he  accuses  these  very 
justices  of  purposely  driving  men  to  despair  and  rebellion  by  their 
tyrannical  courses:  In  the  same  breath,  he  accuses  them  of  prevent- 
ing foreign  levies,  and  allowing  them ;  alleging  that  the  officers  em- 
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So  early  as  the  28th  of  October,  Charles  receiv-?^^ 

inronns  to 

ed  several  dispatches  from  the  north  of  Ireland ;  Scottiah 
and  one  of  them  from  Belfast,  by  Lord  Chiches^Sal^* 

bdlion;  its 


the 


ployed  were  the  most  dangerous  instruments  of  conspiracy ;  and  yet^  conse- 
iheee  were  the  very  officers  whose  licences  by  Charles  they  objected  ^l'*™*' 
to !  In  this  way  he  violently  condemns  the  opposition  to  the  levying 
of  forces  for  Spain;  yet  in  another  place  as  keenly  condemns  the 
lords  justices  for  permitting  any  motions  by  the  officers  from  abroad 
towards  it;  forgetting  that  he  had  ever  condemned  them  for  oppos- 
ing the  hcences  granted  by  Charles  to  officers  returned  from  foreign 
service^  who  were  afterwards  the  most  active  in  rebellion.  He 
charges  them  with  the  most  criminal  negligence  in  not  detect- 
ing the  conspiracy,  or  rather  villany  in  conniving  at  it,  that  they 
might  have  a  ground  for  forfeitures — ^because  '^  they  had  repeated 
advertisements  sent  to  them  of  the  danger,  and  express  orders  to  pn^ 
vide  against  it ;  yet  neglected  both.  *'  The  long,"  continues  he, 
*^  received  accounts  from  his  ministers  in  Spain,  and  other  foreign 
courts,  of  an  unspeakable  number  of  Irish  churchmen  going  thence  to 
their  own  county,  and  of  several  good  old  officers  doing  the  same,  un- 
der pretence  of  asking  leave  to  raise  men  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  design  was  to  raise  a  rebellion."  Yet  this  same  author,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  informs  us,  that  "  the  design  of  an  insurrection, 
was  confined  to  the  old  Irish,  and  not  communicated  to  ahove  half  a 
score  of  them  till  the  very  moment  of  execution.  The  chiefs  depend- 
ing upon  the  strong  disposition  of  their  vassals  to  follow  their  lords  in 
all  actions  whatever,  and  on  the  mortal  hatred  which  the  Irish  in  gen-^^ 
eral,  and  the  gentlemen  in  particular  who  had  been  dispossessed  of 
their  estates  by  thej[>lantation,  bore  to  the  English  nation  and  go- 
vernment." (vol.  i.  p.  165  and  6.)  One  would  thence  infer,  perhaps* 
that  the  design  was  formed  solely  by  the  churchmen  and  officers  from 
abroad.  Yet  this  author,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  assigns  as  a  rea- 
son why  Colonel  Plunket's  account  of  having  had  interviews  during 
the  summer  with  the  Irish  committee,  must  be  unfounded — that  the 
Colonel  had  been  so  long  abroad,  *^  that  he  was  very  ill  qualified  to 
propose  any  thing  r^;arding  it,  and  had  been  then  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  conspiracy."  This  is  abundantly  absurd.  I  bdieve  that 
a  great  many  were  intrusted  with  the  design ;  but  that,  from  the 
causes  stated  above,  the  secret  was  admirably  kept.  Carte's  principal 
reason  for  disregarding  evidence  against  the  lords  and  gentry  of  the 
Pale,  is,  that  they  were  chiefiy  under  the  influence  of  lawyers,  '^  a  set  of 
men  who,  though  the  most  active  of  any  for  redress  of  grievances  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  are  yet  always  averse  to  war  in  which  their  profes- 
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ter,  he  laid  before  the  Scottish  Parliament,  while 
he  sent  an  express  with  the  intelligence  to  the 
English  Parliament,  which  had  now  assembled. 

iion  ift  of  littleiue."  But  he  foigets  that  the  Soots,  whose  opposatton 
to  Ghnies*  trhitnry  measoies  he  pronounoes  the  blackest  lebelUon, 
had  acted  entirely  under  the  duection  of  lawyers;  and  that  the 
same  dbus  were  amongst  the  most  forward  in  England  afterwards. 
He  paints  llie  extteme  danger  <^  Dohlin  for  a  oimsfaleraUa  tune  after 
Ae  oommenoement  of  the  rebellion,  yet  mercilessly  condemns  die 
lioidk  jvsttoes  for  keeping  there  so  many  troops— droops  deemed  by 
most  hunffidentfAr  the  defence  of  the  c^tal^  so  that  the  withdrawing 
of  diem  might  hate  been  attended  with  its  min,  p.  104>  19J.  By 
l^way^  the  adyioe  of  Oimonde  to  draw  oat  the  troops  appears  strange* 
Wlien  Sir  Charles  Coot  went  wilh  000  men  to  Tredag^  or  Drogfaeda, 
iftet  a  defeat  of  the  En^sh  forces.  Sir  John  Temple  tells  us,  that 
*^  had  the  rebels  drawn  aH  the  forces  whidi  they  had  on  both  sidea 
iSbm  Boyne,  for  the  si^;e  of  Tredi^h,  snd  marched  directly  to  Dublin^ 
they  wonld  have  foond  so  strong  a  party-there,  diat  they  coold  not 
hate  foiled  of  sacoess,**  p.  807.  Carte  says,  diat  had  the  Pale  been 
ooncemed  at  forst,  Dublin  most  have  follen;  but  every  one  knows 
the  eifoct  of  a  discovery  in  sudi  a  case,-— that  all  confidence  amongst 
the  conspirators  being  dissolved,  their  motions  are  paralysed. 

The  tendency  of  all  his  writings  is  to  run  down  parliamentary  powers. 
Yet  forsooth  the  Irish  parliament  ought  to  have  met  at  this  crisis,  for 
the  Roman  senate  ever  sat  in  the  hour  of  danger.  This  really  proves 
the  extent  of  his  want  of  judgment.  If  the  Irish  parliament  had 
foirly  represented  the  community,  it  necessarily  must  have  encouraged 
the  rebellion,  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  fovoined  it,  in  order  to  shake 
off  the  English  yoke,  and  establish  their  own  religion.  The  parlia- 
ment was  only  tolerated  by  the  English  under  certain  eonditiims,  and 
the  question  was,  whether  the  popish  party  should  obtain  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  legislature;  and  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  their 
axfiierents  to  the  capitsl  ?  Had  the  protestant  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tsnts  preponderated  as  much  as  the  Catholic,  the  parliament  m%ht 
have  been  most  usefully  employed  at  such  a  juncture. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  are  said  to  have  been  driven  into  rebel- 
Con,  because,  not  having  been  allowed  arms,  and  having  been  pro- 
hibited latterly  from  ta^ng  refuge  In  the  capital,  they  could  not  op- 
pose the  native  Irish,  and  t)ierefore  were  constrained  to  join  them. 
There  was  a  proclamation  judiciously  issued,  ordering  all  strangers,  irho 
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Lord  CEichester  stated,  that  two  nights  before, 
certaia  Irish  septs,  of  good  quality  in  the  north, 

bad  no pretext&r  reaoctiiig  to  the  capital,  to  depart;  but  the  Lordp 
ef  the  Pale  were,  with  others  of  the  nobility,  summoned  to  the  capital, 
to  be  consulted  with  on  the  posture  of  affidrs ;  and  they  refused  to  obey 
the  gammons,  alleging  that  they  were  afraid  of  a  massacre.  Temple» 
p.  S12.  The  information  which  led  to  U^e  defeat  of  the  goremment 
forces  at  Gellistown  Bridge— a  defeat  which  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Irish  to  the  utmost  height— -was  given  by  Lord  Gormanstown's  g^room, 
with  his  loidship's  knowledge,  (Temple,  p.  264;  Borlaoe,  p.  36.);  and 
yet  Uiis  very  nobleman  was  treadieronsly  pretending  to  direct  the  Bn0^ 
lish  commander  in  his  intended  attadc  upon  the  rebels.  Carte's  Or^^ 
mond,  p.  2il.  It  is  evo*  the  pretext  of  men,  that  they  were  forced  into 
illegal  courses.  But  ifit  had  been  wdl  founded  here,  the  Pale  would  not 
have  so  eagerly  adigpted  the  principles  of  the  natives,  and  earned  them  to 
such  lengths.  At  first  1700  stand  of  arms  were  distributed  ^mon^t 
them,  and  commissions  against  the  rebels  granted  to  them :  Yet  even 
tfaen^  their  conduct  was  to  the  last  degree  equivocal ;  and  fortunate  it 
was  that  950  stand  were  recovered :  still  they  soon  found  arms  for  rebeU 
lion,  though  they  had  none  for  defence  of  the  government.  Indeed,  ev&« 
ry  day  men  who  had  been  trusted,  went  over  to  the  rebels.  See  Clan<- 
riehard's  memoirs  in  r^ard  to  some  of  his  own  relations.  The  Pale 
con^^bined  of,  and  assumed  it  as  a  ground  of  rebellion,  the  enmity 
which  had  always  been  borne  to  than  by  Sir  William  Parsons,  who 
forsooth  maligned  them  the  graces,  and  had  prorogued  the  parliament 
toprevent  their  passing :  But  it  is  singular,  that  while  the  Irish  com«- 
mittee,  who  were  diiefly  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  had  objected  to  the  ap* 
pointment  of  Ormonde,  and  Lord  Dillon,  of  Kilkenny  West,  they  had 
approved  of  this  individual— the  most  conclusive  answer  to  their  alle- 
gations, and  all  Carte's  charges.  Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  oonsi* 
der  that,  had  the  Pale  been  armed  and  trusted,  and  joined  the  in* 
snxgents,  Ireland  would  have  been  lost,— to  disregard  all  the  unsup* 
ported  charges  against  this  individual  in  particular.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  his  religious  notions  were  not  confined  ;  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  popish  religion,  fimn  depending  on  foreign 
powers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  encourage  them  to  shake  off  the 
Snglish  yoke,  was  most  dangerous.  Were  we  even  to  suppose  him 
too  cautious,  there  would  surely  be  an  excuse  for  him. 

I  shall  just  make  an  observation  on  Lord  M^Guire*s  relation,  which 
he  delivered  to  Sir  John  Conyers,  lieutenimt  of  the  Tower,  and  which 
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whose  object  he  could  not  conceive,  but  who  were 
all  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  had  risen  with  force 
and  taken  Charlemont,  Dungannon,  Tonrages,  and 
the  Newry — *«  towns  all  of  good  consequence**— 
and,  with  these  towns,  had  seized  upon  his  majes- 
ty's stores  there,  though  they  had  only  killed  one 
man }  that  the  farthest  of  those  towns  was  only 
about  forty  miles  from  Belfast,  towards  which  the 
rebels,  who  were  increasing  in  numbers,  now  ad- 
vanced ;  and  that  he  had  prepared  the  troops,  and 
given  orders  to  the  inhabitants  for  defence.  When 
this  letter  was  read,  his  majesty  stated,  that  i^  as 
he  trusted,  this  should  prove  a  small  matter,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  apply  to  them  ;  but  that 
if  it  happened  to  be  a  great  affair,  then  he  confi- 
dently relied  on  their  assistance :  That  it  was  pro- 
per to  ascertain  how  foreign  states  stood  affected ; 
and  he  believed  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  their  aiding  the  Irish }  for  that  France 
was  bound  to  him  in  strict  amity,  besides  being  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Spain ;  That  from  Spain 
there  was  still  less  danger,  since  she  was  so  com- 
pletely occupied  in  war  with  France,  Holland,  Por- 
tugal, Sec.  The  parliament,  however,  appointed 
a  committee  to  meet  that  afternoon  on  the  busi- 
ness, and  report  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to 
the  house  next  day.  Their  report,  which  was  made 
accordingly,  and  adopted,  does  them  credit.    That 

Carte  depends  00  much  upon.  That  it  contains  much  truth  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  that  it  was  written  for  any  object  rather  than  from  com- 
punction^ is  evident  from  this;  that  on  the  scaffold  he  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  conspiracy.  It  should  therefoie  be  received  with 
allowances. 
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Ireland  being  wholly  dependent  upon  the  crown 
and  kingdom  of  England,  their  interference  in  this 
business,  without  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliament,  might  give  rise  to  jealousy  and  mis- 
takes regarding  their  intention :  That  the  present 
imperfect  accounts  did  not  even  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  any  particular  course  for  suppressing  the 
insurrection,  and  his  majesty  had  properly  dis- 
patched messengers  to  Ireland  to  ascertain  the 
truth  and  extent  of  the  mischief,  while  he  had  also 
sent  an  express  to  the  English  parliament :  That 
should  the  affair  turn  out  to  be  of  that  magnitude 
as  to  require  their  assistance,  and  the  English  par- 
liament should  ask  it  to  co-operate  with  their 
troops,  the  Scottish  forces  could  be  ready  as  soon 
as  theirs ;  but  that  if,  after  resolutions  taken  by 
his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  parliaments, 
present  assistance  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
they  would  prepare  it  with  all  imaginable  speed. 
Though,  however,  the  parliament  wisely  abstained 
from  adopting  any  measures  relative  to  this  afiair, 
which  must  have  had  the  effect  of  exciting  jea- 
lousy, and  involving  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  quar- 
rel, it  was  not  idle  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
the  assistance  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  sis- 
ter kingdom.  A  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
S9th,  to  ascertain  what  boats  and  other  vessels 
could  be  procured  on  the  west  coast  for  transport- 
ing troops ;  and,  on  the  SOth,  the  committee  re- 
ported, that,  between  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  there 
were  vessels  sufficient  to  carry  over  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  besides  what  might  be  obtained  to 
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the  north  of  Glasgow  *.  This  evinces  their  ala- 
cdty ;  ao4»  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  ac* 
oouQte  of  the  extent  of  the  rehellioo,  with  the 
evils  which  accompanicid  it,  were  more  precise, 
they  reduced  their  proposals  to  proper  form,  ofier- 
i^g  to  levy  eight  regiments,  consisting  of  ten  thou- 
wad  mea~-2500  of  them  from  the  Highlands,  and 
7400  frcm  the  low  country ;  and  also  to  supply  in- 
stently  3000  stand  of  arms,  two-thirds  muskets, 
and  the  other  third  pikes,  provided  the  English 
poijiament  would  engage  to  indemnify  themf. 
This  sufficiently  testifies  their  zeal;  and  it  has  been 
jwtly  observed^  that,  had  their  offer  been  accept- 
ed of,  the  Irish  rebels  might  have  been  quickly  re- 
duced^  But  it  has  been  fo^^gotten  that  En^Umd 
bad.  by  this  time  given  orders  for  raising  6000  foot, 
and  2000  horse;  and  that,  therefore,  as  these  could 
be  as  soon  in  the  field  as  the  Scots,  a  small  supply 
from  Scotland,  to  be  sent  into  Ulster,  was  deemed 
sujBScient  At  first,  therefore,  they  asked  1000  only; 
but  when  they  resolved  upon  raising  10,000  them- 
selves, they  requested  first  5000,  and  then  10,000 
from  Scotland  t.  The  grand  obstructkm  arose 
from  the  subsequent  disputes,  between  the  king  and 
the  English  parliament.  An  army,  of  which  he  no- 
minated the  officers,  never  could  be  trusted ;  and 
as  he.  would  not  renounce  his  right  while  the 

*  Late  publication  of  Scots  Acts,  voL  v.  p.  4i2,  et  seq.    Balfour's 
DiumaU,  MS.  Adr.  Lib.  p.  1128.9,  134,  et  seq. 

t  Id.  p.  148. 

t  Pari.  Hist,  vol  ii^  p.  923,  etseq.    Journals,  13th  Nov.    App«  to 
Evelyn's  Mems.  Priv.  Cor.  with  the  King,  p.  39. 
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parliament  was  equally  resolute,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  obstacle  to  any  armament  from  th^ 
south.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  consign  the  defence  of  Ireland  to  the  Scots^ 
who  had  determined  that  the  colonels  should 
be  nominated  by  the  king  and  parliament,  or,  in 
the  interval  of  parliament,  by  the  "king  and  coun- 
cil; (we  shall  immediately  see  that  the  council 
had  been  rendered  independent  of  the  crown ;) 
but  this  would  have,  in  a  measure,  placed  Ireland 
in  the  power  of  Scotland  $  and  in  the  event  of 
any  interested  union  with  their  common  king,  that 
people  might  have  compromised  the  rights  of  Eng- 
land over  the  island  entrusted  to  them.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  an  ar- 
rangement which  gave  the  Scots  the  whole  mili- 
tary power  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  Ireland 
in  particulaJT,  while  the  English  were  at  the  whole 
expense  of  the  armament*  But  no  arrangement 
could  be  completed  with  the  Scottish  parliament, 
which  was  dissolved  on  the  l6th  of  November; 
and,  therefore,  the  business  was  devolved  upon 
the  committee,  who  were  appointed  as  conserva- 
tors of  the  late  treaty,  and  with  whom  negocia- 
tions  and  arrangements  occurred,  which  we  shall 
relate  in  their  proper  place. 

Charies  had,  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  propo- Settlement 
sed  at  once  to  ratify  all  the  acts  which  had  been^ain^tLd 
formerly  passed  by  the  parliament  and  stipulated  ^^^*^ 
for  in  the  treaty ;  but  though  some  at  first  ima- 
gined that  this  augured  favourably  of  his  disposi- 
tion towards  his  native  country,  the  quicker-sight- 
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ed,  who  perceived  that  a  ratification  implied  their 
previous  invalidity,  insisted  that  they  should  be 
published  only  in  the  royal  name»and  not  ratified** 
Those  acts,  with  others  now  passed,  were  great 
concessions  to  public  liberty.  The  institution  of 
lords  of  the  articles  was  abolished :  The  creation 
of  Englishmen*  peers  of  Scotland,  who  had  not  a 
foot  of  land  in  that  country,  and  were  therefore 
ever  ready  to  grant  their  proxies  to  the  crown,  was 
restrained  to  such  only  as  had  landed  property  in 
that  kingdom  of  a  certain  yearly  value ;  officers  of 
state,  (with  the  exception  of  the  chancellor,)  and 
younger  branches  of  the  nobility,  were  prevented 
from  intruding  themselves  as  members  of  the  par* 
liament,  unless  they  had  a  right  of  seat  there,  ei- 
ther as  peers  or  representatives  of  shires  or  bo- 
roughs} and  the  representatives  of  shires  made 
now  a  vindication  of  their  rights,  which  counter- 
poised the  peerage:  for  though  every  shire  sent 
two  members,  both  had  only  voted  as  one;  but 
they  insisted  at  this  juncture,  and  carried  their 
point,  that  each  should  vote.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  satisfy  all  interests  :  The  younger 
branches  of  the  nobility  were  olSended  at  their 
exclusion  t,  and  the  augmentation  of  votes  by  the 
barons  or  representatives  of  shires,  alarmed  the 
boroughs  for  their  own  influence,  since  it  was  not 
improbable  that  land-owners,  both  of  the  peerage 
and  the  commons,  should  feel  it  to  be  their  inte- 


*  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  3«5.    See  Scots  Acts,  voL  v. 
-t  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 
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rest  to  unite  against  the  independence  and  inte- 
rests of  the  other  parts  of  the  community. 

The  Presbyterian  church  government  was  also 
fully  confirmed.    But  the  grand  struggle  regarded 
the  election  of  officers :  The  Scots  had  proposed  it 
in  the  treaty ;  but  Charles  had  then  evaded  it  on 
the  principle  of  his  intending  to  visit  his  native 
country  when  he  hoped  to  give  satisfaction.   How 
he  had  tried  to  defeat  all  their  objects  we  have  alrea- 
dy seen ;  but,  as  his  designs  failed,  they  recoiled 
upon  himself,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  yield  at 
last.  It  was  provided  that  all  the  principal  officers  of 
state,  the  privy  councillors,  the  judges,  &c.  should 
be  elected  by  the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
parliament,  an  act  which  really  vested  all  the 
power  in  the  last ;  or,  in  the  intervals  of  parlia- 
ments, by  the  king  and  council  subject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  next  parliament;  and  that  they 
should  hold  their  places  during  life  or  good  beha- 
viour •.    This  at  once  struck  deeply  at  the  regal 
power;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  scramble 
for  office  which  ensued  did  not  augur  favourably  of 
the  measure.  But  as  Charles  had  not  yielded  to  this 
and  the  other  Scottish  demands,  except  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  so  even  at  the  last  he  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  a  trick  by  which  he  con- 
ceived he  might  render  his  concessions  nugatory, — 
going  to  the  parliament,  and  protesting  that  what 


*  Balfom^s  Diurnal.  Soots  Acts^  vol.  v.  Baillie's  MS.  Letters, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  1S88. ;  many  instances  of  similar  elections  of  a  recent  date 
may  be  found  there.    Printed  Cop.  voL  i.  p.  138. 
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he  had  granted  should  be  without  prejudice  of  his 
prerogative  ♦ ;  and  he  did  not  even  leave  Scotland 
without  secret  assurances  that  the  present  mea- 
sures should  be  annulled. 

By  the  late  treaty  there  were  certain  provisions 
adopted  for  the  benefit,  tranquillity,  and  safety  of 
both  kingdoms :  That,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  each 
should  assist  the  other :  That  neither  should  de- 
clare war  against  the  other  without  the  consent  of 
their  respective  parliaments  and  due  premonition  ; 
and  that  if  any  portion  of  the  subjects  in  one  king* 
dom  without  the  consent  and  authority  of  their 
parliament,  invaded  the  other,  they  should  be  re- 
puted and  treated  as  rebels  to  the  state  which  they 
belonged  to,  while  both  parliaments  should  be 
bound  to  concur  for  their  suppression  t ;  and  that 
both  parliaments  should  be  consulted  in  all  treaties 
and  matters  of  peace  or  war  with  foreign  states. 
Commissioners  were  to  be  chosen  to  preserve  the 
articles  of  treaty  during  the  intervals  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  Scottish  estates  now  elected  theirs, 
when  a  commission,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
parliament,  was  granted  to  them  by  the  king.  The 
integrity  of  part  of  the  late  commissioners  in  re- 
sisting tempting  offers  from  the  crown,  had  been 


•  Id.  p.  S36.  "  This  dangeroufl  novelty,"  says  this  author,  "  of 
casting  all  loose,  his  majesty  at  last  was  moyed  to  give  oyer,  most  by 
Morton's  persuasion." 

t  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fair  construction  of  the  article;  but 
another  was  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it  in  order  to  engage  the  Scots. 
I  believe  that  it  was  purposely  expressed  inaccurately,  that  it  might 
be  capable  of  different  constructions. 
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doubted^  and  others  were  chosen  in  their  place. 
These  conservators  were,  as  we  have  said,  also  au* 
thorized  by  the  states  to  treat  about  a  supply  of 
forces  to  Ireland  *.  The  parliament,  before  its 
dissolution,  appointed  another  to  meet  witbiti  three 
years. 

Charles,  at  his  departure,  seemed  disposed  to 
conciliate  a  c'buntry  which  he  had  so  lately  deter- 
mined to  reduce  by  fire  and  sword  to  the  most 
deplorable  subjection.  Of  the  church  lands  which 
had  lately  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  bishoprics,  &c«  he  bestowed  a  small  portion 
on  the  univer^ties,  but  the  greater  part  he  distri- 
buted amongst  the  nobility ;  a  proceeding  which, 
however  pleasing  to  tibat  class,  was  resented  by 
the  clergy,  who  had  anticipated  the  property  as  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  kirk.  But  that  body  disco- 
vered that  their  power,  however  great  in  the  late  con- 
test with  the  crcwn,  was  nerveless  in  a  selfish  strug- 
gle with  the  aristocracy.  Yet  Charles  did  not  al- 
together neglect  them  ;  the  livings  of  Hetaderson 
and  others  were  considerably  improved.  To  gain 
the  aristocracy  farther  he  diistributed  honours  with 
a  Uberal  hand.  Lord  Lowdon,  who  was  appointed 
chancellor,  was  created  an  earl ;  Argyle  was  made 
a  maritjuis ;  Leslie,  the  general.  Earl  of  Leven ; 
and  the  lieutenant-general.  Earl  of  Callander,  &c. 
The  premature  death  of  Rothes  only  prevented 
his  promotion ;  and  Balmerinoch,  who  had  sat  as 

•  fiftlfour's  DiumaD. 
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president  of  the  parliament,  was  the  only  noble- 
man who  was  passed  over  without  any  mark  of  the 
royal  favour,  on  the  principle  that  he  had  been 
ungrateful  for  his  former  pardon.  Many  knights 
were  created ;  and  as  some  of  the  judges  were  re- 
moved for  malversation,  Johnston  of  Warristoune 
was  raised  to  the  bench  *• 

In  return  for  these  acts  of  bouifty,  the  states 
virtually  passed  from  the  trial  of  the  incendiaries 
and  of  Montrose  (an  individual  whose  safety 
Charles  was  so  deeply  concerned  for,  that  he  had 
resolved  not  to  quit  Scotland  without  securing  it;) 
for  while  they  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  guilt  of  those  men,  they  limited  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  to  inquiry,  and  trans- 
ferred the  power  of  acquitting  or  condemning  to 
the  king.  They  also  proposed  to  raise  ten  thou- 
sand men  for  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate ;  an 
object  which  the  king  declared  he  had  much  at 
heart  t. 

We  are  informed  by  Clarendon,  that  the  old  gene- 
ral, on  receiving  this  high  honour  from  his  prince,  as- 
sured his  majesty,  that,  far  from  ever  bearing  arms 
against  him  more,  he  should  always  be  ready  to 
fight  in  his  service  without  inquring  into  the  cause ; 
and  that  many  others  also  whispered,  that  as  soon 
as  the  present  storm  was  past,  they  would  reverse 
whatever  had  been  unreasonably  extorted  from 

•  Balfour's  Diurnal.   Scots  Acts,  vol.  v.  p.  488,  453,  &c.    Baillie's 
Let  vol.  i.  p.  333,  334. 
t  Balfour.    Scots  Acts.    Id.  App.  to  Evelyn's  Mem. 
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him*.     This  affords  a  clue  to  the  royal  policy. 
However  Leslie,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  may  have 
acted,  it  is  evident  that  Argyle  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  power  were  not  amongst  the  number 
who  whispered  in  that  mann^  into  the  king's  ear, 
since  their  only  security  depended  upon  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  present  state  of  things ;  and  the 
choice    of  conservators    of    the  treaty    proved 
the  cautious  prudence  with  which  they  acted; 
but  that  there  was  a  party,  {of  whom  we  may  pre- 
sume Montrose  the  chief,)  to  whom  Chmrles  ea- 
gerly listened,  who  made  these  magnificent  pro- 
mises, cannot  be  doubted ;  and,  therefore,  we  must, 
conclude  that  the  monarch  had  only  yielded  to. 
the  desires  of  the  Scots  for  a  season^  to  lull  them  > 
into  a  false  security. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  return  to  our  narrative  KngUsh 
of  English  afiairs.    Parliament  had  scarcely  met^iui^ent 
on  the  20th  of  October,  after  the. adjournment, JJ^*^^ 
when  a  new  bilL  the  others  having  been  dropt,«>*"f9*^ 

11.  II  1  1  '^^  tober.    Its 

was  introduced  mto  the  lower  house,  and  passed  measures, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  for  taking  from  the 
bishops  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  with  the  vote  in 
parliament*  It  was  expected  to  encounter  as  little 
opposition  in  the  upper  house,  except  from  the 
spiritual  peers;  and  that  these  might  not  frus- 
trate the  bill,  the  Commons  solicited  a  conference 
with  the  Lords,  at  which  they  contended  that  the 
prelates  were  not  entitled  to  vote  upon  a  question 
which  so  immediately  concerned  them;  and  par- 

*  Clar.  -vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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ticiihrly  that  the  thirteen  who  were  hnpeachedt 
should  not  be  permitted  to  act  ad  legislators,  while 
they  lay  under  a  heavj  charge  of  hairing  violated 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  There  were 
at  this  time  five  vacancies;  and  as  the^t  with  the 
thirteen  impeached,  formed  no  great  a  proportion 
<^'  the  whde^  all  the  popular  party  laboured  to 
prevent  the  places  being  filled  in  time  to  oppose 
a  Inll  whicht  in  a  manner,  anmhilated  tlie  office'. 
The  court  party  argued  vehemently  that  it  was 
against  the  usage  of  parUament  to  receive  a  se** 
cond  bill  in  the  same  session,  when  one  for  the 
same  purpose  had  been  already  rejected ;  but  the 
ofajectiooy. though  encouraged  from  the  throne^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in 
either  house  *•  A  motion  was  likewise  made  in 
the  first  days  of  their  meetings  about  the  ncmina- 
tton  of  coonsellotB,  and  public  officers  of  all  de- 
acriptsons,  ke.  with  the  consent  of  parliament ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  €ff  Hyde  and  his 
party,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
heads  of  a  bill  to  that  effect  Nothing  can  more 
fully  evince  the  crisis  at  which,  since  Charles  was 
resolved  to  resist  both  points,  matters  had  arriv- 
ed* Dis  ooodttct  it  16  now  necessary  to  nar- 
rate; 


^  Append,  to  £vdlyn*8  M€inonalm  Conrespondcnce  betmreen  the 
kiiip;  and  Nicholas,  p.  43,  45,  47,  50,  68.  Journals  for  a2d  October. 
Old  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  8.  et  scq.  Cobbet's  Do.  vol.  ii.  p.  916,  et 
seq.  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  393,  et  stq.  NalsoD,  vol.  ii.  p.  493,  et  seq. 
CUf'  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  et  seq. 
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The  king  had  [Nreiviously  saggested  a  way  of Thejung*i 
sowing  diseeilnon  between  the  two  houses*}  amd/ 
in  spite  of  his  peciwiaiy  situation^  he  had  been 
most  solicitous  for  a  pretext  to  procirre  a  pro- 
longation  of  the  adjournment  The  plague, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  those  days  never 
altogether  extinct  in  the  metropdis,  had  broken 
out  furioudy  during  the  recess ;  and  some  mem* 
bers  of  the  parliament,  apprehensive  for  their  own 
safety,  had  expressed  a  wish  for  a  £irther  adjourn- 
ment.  But  as  the  act  for  tonnage  and  pouiklage 
expired  on  the  first  of  December,  and  the  duties 
were  absolutely  requisite  for  public  exigencies, 
unless  uncoDstitutiond  ways  of  raising  money 
were  again  resorted  to,  the  ministers  were  an- 
xious for  iSie  meeting  ei  the  l^islature  at  the 
^appointed  time.  Yet  Charles  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  wish  expressed  by  some  members,  than,  un< 
mindful  of  his  pecuniary  necessities,  though  these 
ftlode  had  been  the  cause  of  a  parliament,  he  in- 
structed his  servants  <<  to  further  the  adjournment 
by  anie  means.''  There  were  some  who  wished 
an  ac^ovmment  to  some  other  place  j  and  the 
king  proposed  that  it  should  be  Cambridge,  in  the 
event  of  a  change  of  place  being  only  agreed  tof. 
His  instructions  were  sent  about  the  middle  of 
October.  But  the  popular  members  were  not  to 
be  deterred  from  their  duty,  and  the  royal  hopes 


*  Appendix  to  Evelyu*8  Af emorials.    Corre^ndenoe  between  the 
king  and  Nicholas^  p.  18^  43. 
t.  Id.  p.  37,  39. 
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were  frastrated.  The  king,  however,  gave  orders 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics,  and  to  draw  a 
general  pardon  for  the  thirteen  prelates  who  were 
impeached,  that  they  might  be  at  once  freed  even 
from  a  trial;  while  he  also  desired  a  full  attend- 
ance of  all  the  upper  house,  and  was  anxious  to 
defeat  the  Commons  in  their  scheme  for  exclud- 
ing the  popish  lords*.  His  correspondence  also 
not  only  evinces  the  utmost  solicitude  to  screen 
the  conspirators  in  the  army-plots  from  inquiry, 
but  breathes  a  spirit  of  vengeance  against  the 
Commons  for  continuing  the  investigation  into 
the  second  plot,  and  refusing  to  allow  the  conspira- 
tors the  benefit  of  the  act  of  oblivion  t. 
FarUier  The  committce  that  had  been  appointed  to  act 
ofj^^*^  during  the  recess,  reported  the  occurrences  of  the 
intervening  period,  and  the  Scottish  incident  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  serious  ground  for  alarm. 
Besides  that  it  had  proceeded  from  the  same  mon- 
arch who  had  for  so  long  a  time  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  three  kingdoms, 
and  whose  disposition  it  proved,  as  much  as  the 
army  plots,  to  be  unchanged,  it  was  believed  with 
reason  that  the  designs  in  the  north  were  imme- 
diately connected  with  similar  projects  against  the 
freedom  of  his  southern  subjects;  and  the  com* 

*  Appendix  to  Evelyn's  Memorials.  Coirespondence  between  the 
king  and  Nicholas,  p.  «1, 22,  24,  29,  31,  3S,  37,  44,  45,  46,  47,  57, 
<>6,  67.  In  one  of  his  aftosiyles,  he  says,  '^  I  command  you  to  send  in 
my  name  to  all  those  lords  that  my  wyfe  shall  tell  you  of,  that  they 
faile  not  to  attend  at  tlie  downe  sitting  of  the  parliament,  p.  44. 

t  Id.  p.  7,  et  seq.  25,26,  27,  45,  75. 
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mon  fears  were  augmented  by  the  number  of  dis- 
orderly people  who  flocked  to  the  capital  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  disbandment,  and  committed 
riots,  &c«  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to 
have  a  guard  appointed  for  the  protection  of  both 
houses,  and  Essex  was  commanded  to  provide 
one,  while  the  examination  into  the  second  army- 
plot  was  continued,  and  daily  brought  the  enor- 
mity of  the  case  more  fully  to"  light.  The  Irish 
rebellion,  which  so  soon  followed,  struck  still 
greater  dismay ;  and,  as  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed, in  this  state  of  agitation,  silly  rumours  of  ima- 
ginary plots  engaged  the  public  attention  *. 

The  news  of  the  Irish  rebellion  were  communi- 
cated by  the  privy  council  to  the  pariiament  on 
the  1st  of  November ;  and  both  houses,  while 
they  voted  a  reward  to  O'Conally,  passed  or- 
dinances, without  waiting  for  his  majesty's  ap- 
probation, to  raise  troops,  borrow  money  from 
the  city,  and  send  arms  from  the  Tower  to 
the  Irish  government,  in  order  to  quell  the 
insurrection.  The  message  from  Charles,  re- 
commending the  Irish  business  to  their  care,  ar- 
rived within  a  few  days,  and  a  bill  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  lower  house  for  pressing  troops; 
while  orders  were  transmitted  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nant for  Ireland,  to  lose  no  time  in  raising  volun- 


*  App.  to  Eyelyn^s  Memorials^  Cor.  p.  40.  Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  x^ 
p.  1.  et  seq.  Cobbet*s  Do.  voL  ii.  p.  919^  ei  seq.  Journals^  9dd  Oct 
et  seq.   Rush.  toL  iv.  p.  391. 
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teers  *.    He»  however,  doubted  whether  the  mere 
authority  of  both  houses  was  sufficient  to  justify 
the  measure  f  ;  and  nothing  was  further  from  the 
intention  of  the  king  than  to  devolve  such  powers 
upon  them.    *^  I  send  you/'  writes  the  queen  to 
Nicholas,  on  the  12th  of*  November,  ^  a  lettre  for 
milord  keeper,  that  the  king  ded  send  to  me^  to 
deliuer  it  if  I  thought  fit.    The  subject  of  it  is  to 
make  a  declaration  against  the  ordres  of  parlia- 
ment, which  ar  made  without  the  king.    If  you 
beleue  a  fit  time^  give  it  him^  if  not,  you  may 
keepet  till  I  see  you  t***    The  lordJieutenant  wa» 
ordered  to  proceed  in  the  levy^  as  the  ordinimce  * 
of  both  houses  was  a  sufficient  warrant    The  po- 
pular party  almost  at  the  outset  ascribed  the  Irish, 
rebellion  to  the  effects  of  evil  counsel  ||'. 
TbefB-        But  the  gcand  question  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  commons,  before  the  king's  return,, 
waa  the  famous  remonstrance,  or  declasation,  of 
the  state  of  the  nation.    This  state  pi^r  contain^ 
ed  a  full  recapitulation  of  all  the  grievances  and 
acts  of  misgovemment  that  had  been  committed 
from  the  first  of  the  reign ;  and,  in  fact,  presented 
the  most  frightful  picture  of  despotism  ever  exhi- 
bited in  any  country  where  law  or  liberty  was  re- 
spected.   All  the  grievances  were  imputed  to  the 

*  Joumalfiy  l8t  Nov.  et  seq.  CM  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  Si,  el  seq. 
Cob.  do.  voL  ii.  p.  9S5,  et  seq.  App.  to  Evelyn's  Menu  p.  54.  Rush, 
▼ol.  iy.  p.  398.    Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  SIS,  et  sef. 

t  Journals,  9th  Nov. 

t  App.  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  72.  P.  61  shews  what  anauous  cor- 
respondence subsisted  between  the  king  and  queen. 

II  Id.  p.  e2. 
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effects  of  evil  counsels,  which  his  majesty  evinced 
no  disposition  to  discard,  as,  instead  of  nomtnat- 
ing  his  mkiisters  by  the  advice  of  his  grand  coua- 
oil  the  parliament,  he  still  affectionately  dang  to 
those  from  whom  so  many  waters  of  bitterness 
had  flowed.  The  papular  party  had  hitherto  been 
so  successful  that  they  had  not  anticipated  much 
opposition  here;  and  had  it  passed  easily,  they 
could  have  pressed  their  bill  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  pubUc  officers  with  almost  iiTesistible  ef- 
fect; but  the  result  proved  that  they  had  over- 
calculated  their  own  strength.  Such  was  the  op- 
position, that  the  debate  continued  from  three  in 
the  afternoon  till  three  next  morning,  while  there 
ware  two  several  divisions  of  the  house  on  parti- 
cular clauses;  and  the  declaration,  as  amended, 
was  ultimately  carried  by  xmly  159  to  148.  Even 
Uien  another  serious  question  arose.  It  was  moved 
that  the  declaration  should  not  be  prifUed  without 
the  particular  order  of  the  house  ;  and  as  this  evi- 
dently implied  an  intention  to  print  it,  should  the 
measure  not  be  averted  by  timely  concession  from 
the  throne,  the  court-party,  who  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences, proposed  that  the  word  **  published*' 
should  be  substituted  for  <<  printed/'  But  the 
amendment  was  lost  by  101  to  124 ;  a  dimimiticm 
in  numbers  which  evinces  the  justness  of  Claren- 
don^s  remark,  that  the  old  members,  exhausted 
with  the  length  of  the  debate,  had  left  the  house ; 
but  then  it  applies  to  the  one  side  as  well  as  to  the 
other,  which  he  would  have  restricted  it  to.  When 
this  last  point  was  carried,  Mr.  Hyde,  according 
to  a  previous  resolution  which  had  been  formed 
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by  him  and  bis  friends,  and  intimated  to  tbe  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown,  proposed  a  protestation  % 
and  many  joined  him.  The  proceeding,  however, 
was  deemed  an  ininngement  of  the  rules  of  the 
house,  and  occasioned  such  an  uproar,  that,  we  are 
told,  horrid  bloodshed  was  only  prevented  by  a 
hasty  adjournment,  which  was  accomplished,  says 
Warwick,  <<  by  the  sagacity  and  great  calmness 
of  Mr.  Hampden  f  .**  A  motion  was  next  day 
made  for  the  committal  of  the  protesters  to  the 
Tower ;  but  the  measure  was  dropt  on  their  sub- 
mission t. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  party  on  this  occa- 
sion appears  to  have  been  to  this  purpose :  That 
it  was  ofiering  an  uncalled  insult  to  the  king  to 
enumerate  grievances  and  miscarriages  which  had 
already  been  redressed :  That  much  was  said  about 
the  illegal  acts  of  the  court  of  star-chamber,  of 
high  commission,  &c. ;  but  that  his  majesty  had 
afibrded  the  most  signal  proof  of  a  purpose  to  go- 
vern constitutionally  in  future,  by  consenting  to 
statutes  abolishing  entirely  the  arbitrary  courts 
whose  proceedings  had  been  complained  of;  and 


*  Append,  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  80.  Nicholas  writes  that  it  was 
then  midnight ;  th*e  commons  had  been  engaged  "  since  12  at  noone ;" 
that  his  indisposition  prevents  him  from  watching  longer  to  see  the 
result^  but  that  there  are  ^*  diverse  in  y*  com'ons  house  that  are  re- 
solved to  stand  stifPfor  reiecting  that  declarac'on,  and  if  they  p*vayle 
not  then  to  protest  against  it"  Hence  Chirendon's  is  not  quite 
candid. 

t  Warwick,  p.  202. 

$  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  301,  et  scq.  Whitelocke,  p.  51.  Append,  to 
Bvelyn's  Mem.  p.  65,  77^  80.  Old  Par.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  44,  et  seq- 
Cob.  vol.  ii.  p.  937,  et  seq.    Journals,  22d  Nov. 
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that  to  enumerate  matters  of  this  kind,  could  only 
serve  to  inflict  a  wanton  wound  upon  the  sove^ 
reign,  and  inflame  the  populace  against  him :  That» 
in  like  manner,  the  people  had  justly  com{dained 
of  arbitrary  taxes ;  but,  as  a  legislative  remedy 
had  already  been  provided  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  evils,  it  was  the  mere  wantonness  of  inso« 
lence  to  dwell  on  them  now :  That  the  grand  cause 
of  the  public  calamities  had  been  the  disuse  of  par- 
liaments ;  but  that,  in  the  triennial  bill,  the  noblest 
remedy  had  been  devised  for  the  evil,  and  his  ma- 
jesty had  testified  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  by 
readily  passing  an  act  which  secured  the  national 
privileges  in  future  :  That  to  demand  more  would 
be  in  reality  to  dethrone  the  sovereign, — to  rob 
him  of  his  birthright,  and  to  subvert  that  monar- 
chial  constitution  which  the  popular  party  labour- 
ed so  assiduously  to  prove  had  been  invaded  on 
the  king's  side :  That  the  royal  consent  to  so  un- 
just a  sacrifice  could  not  be  expected,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  extort  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  ac- 
companied with  the  most  deplorable  mischief^ 
while  even  if  the  concession  were  made,  it  would 
be  so  far  from  promoting  the  public  good,  that  it 
would  unhinge  all  those  legal  principles  on  which 
mankind  had  hitherto  depended,  and  thus  lead  to 
general  anarchy. 

The  view  taken  by  the  other  side  appears  to 
have  been  this:  That  the  enumeraticHi  of  mis- 
carriages, grievances,  &c.  was  necessary  to  sa- 
tisfy both  the  king  and  people,  that  parliament 
was  neither  insensible   of  the    national    rights, 
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nor  yet  unprepared  to  vindicate  the  comnum  pri- 
vileges-: That,  from  past  misgovemment,  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  future  administration 
from  the  same  source,  would,  if  unrestrained,  be  no 
less  unconstitutional :  That  it  was  an  absurdity  to 
talk  of  security  from  the  late  laws,  which  decla* 
red  the  various  proceedings  complained  of  to  be  il- 
legal ;  since  he,  whom  no  former  law,  not  all  the 
fundamental  principles  that  had  been  established 
for  so  many  ages,  and  fortified  by  the  petition  of 
right,  could  restrain,  could  not  be  expected,  when 
he  perceived  himself  liberated  from  bis  present 
difficulties,  to  deem  himself  bound  by  later  enact* 
ments  to  which  his  consent  had  been  evidently  ex* 
torted :  That  he  fully  evinced  his  disposition,  not 
only  by  retaining  the  counsel  from  whence  so 
many  oppressions  and  calainities  had  sprung,  but 
by  the  army-plots,  the  incident,  &c.  which  were 
calculated  at  once  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  par- 
liament,  nay,  possibly,  the  persons  of  its  members, 
and  to  substitute  a  naked  despotism  in  the  very 
face  of  tf lose  provisions  for  public  liberty  that  had 
been  so  magnified :  That  it  was  true  diat  the  star- 
chamber,  high  commission,  &c.  were  put  down ; 
but  that  it  might  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the  reluc- 
tance with  Which  the  monarch  had  consented  to 
their  dissolution,  coupled  with  his  designs  against 
the  parliament,  that,  under  the  pretext  that  his 
will  had  been  forced,  he  would  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  restore  them  :  That,  however,  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  were  re- 
stored or  tyranny  appeared  in  a  new  form,  since 
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noticing  was  mc^  certain  than  that  an  arbitrary 
government  must  emfliay  arbitrary  means  to  com- 
pel 4ibedieiice  :  That  the  act  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments would  necessarily  fail  of  miy  beneficial  e^ 
feet,  because  if  a  parliament  were  permitted  to  a»- 
semble,  it  would  find  itself  bereft  of  parliamentary 
powers  :  That  it  was  a  contradiction  in  terms  t» 
say  that  parliament  possessed  thelegislatire  power, 
and  yet  could  not  adopt  measures  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  its  enactments :  That  it  was  abme  en- 
titled to  impose  taxes^  and  yet  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  application  of  the  money  :   That 
as  a  good  prince  would  never  employ  servants  who 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  grand  council^  or 
take  any  important  step  withont  its  concurrence  f 
so  such  a  monarch   might  well   be   lefl  to  the 
choice  of  his  minister  and  other  servants,  siiiC(er» 
in  eSeetf  the  national  council  tacitly  approved 
of  his  choice;  and  his  whole  government  proved 
a  dispontion  to  uphold,  not  destroy  the  public 
privileges :  But,  that  when  the  kingdom  had  al- 
ready suffered  so  severely,  and  attempts  of  the 
most  atrocious  kind  had  been  made  to  frustrate  the 
late  concessions,  and  restore  the  will  of  the  prince 
for  the  law  of  the  land,  parliament  was  bound  to 
interfere  directly  for  the  general  security :  That, 
in  short,  matters  had  arrived  at  audi  a  posture, 
that  the  grand  council  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  very  money  granted  for  the  exigencies  of  state 
would  be  used  to  raise  an  army  in  order  to  reduce 
the  kingdom  to  slavery,  when  terrible  vengeance 
would  be  visited  upon  those  who  had  stood  fiM*- 
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ward  in  defence  of  the  pnblic  rights ;  and  the  quesk 
tion  was,  whether  they  would  be  discharging  their 
duty,  either  to  themselves  or  the  community,  by 
standing  upon  small  distinctions  in  such  an  hour 
of  danger?  That  the  complaint  by  the  king  that 
his  prerogative  was  invaded,  ought  to  be  disregard- 
ed, since  his  power  was  given  for  the  public  good, 
and  by  his  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
was  entitled  to  govern,  he  had  really  forfeited  any 
plea  founded  on  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  in  fact 
had  compelled  the  people  to  resort  to  new  regula- 
tions in  their  own  defence. 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  leading  views  and 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  those  used  by  the 
court-party  gained  many  on  whom  the  popular 
party  had  relied :  Others,  who  began  to  apprehend 
that  there  was  a  faction  bent  on  something  more 
than  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  that  their  mea- 
sures might  subvert  exclusive  privileges  elsewhere, 
also  joined  the  court  party  :  some  dreaded  to  irri- 
tate the  monarch  farther,  and  others  again  were 
actuated  by  more  impure  motives.  That,  of  the 
popular  party,  there  were  not  a  few,  who  them- 
selves coveted  that  power  which  they  disliked  in 
the  monarch,  subsequent  events  too  amply  veri- 
.fied  :  That  all  were  alarmed  for  the  concessions 
which  had  been  extorted  in  favour  of  public  liber- 
ty, and  even  for  their  own  safety,  unless  the  power 
of  the  crown  were  much  farther  abridged,  is  per- 
fectly evident,  and  indeed  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  long  course  of  misgovernment,  the 
late  plots,  and,  in  short,  of  the  numerous  instances 
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of  perfidy  by  the  monarch.    Of  this,  the  declara«  , 

tion  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (a  man  who  cannot  be/ 
justly  acdased  of  timidity)  to  Lord  Falkland,  on 
the  day  after  the  remonstrance  was  voted, — **  That, 
had  it  not  been  carried,  he  would  have  instantly 
sold  all  he  had,  and  gone  to  America,  and  that  he 
knew  there  were  many  other  honest  men  of  the 
same  resolution^"— is  a  sufficient  proof*. 

The  remonstrance  was  voted  on  the  22d  of  No-  King'i  w* 
vember,  and  Charles  arrived  from  Scotland  on  the"^ 
25th.    On  his  journey  he  was,  according  to  pre- 
vious assurances,  received  at  York  and  other  towns 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  matters  had 
been  arranged fbr  a  magnificent  reception  in. the 
metropolis  t.     Court  influence,  owing  to  the  dex- 
terity of  one  of  the  sheriffs  t,  had  procured  the, 
election  of  one  Gumey,  a  keen  royalist,  who  long- . 
ed  for  an  opportunity  to  testify  his  extreme  attach- 
ment to  the  king,  and,  according  to  a  previous  un- 
derstanding, the  royal  reception  was   the  most. 

*  Clar.  vol.  li.  p.  312.  Oliver  imagined  that  it  could  scarcely  pro- 
voke a  debate^  so  unanimous  did  he  expect  that  the  houae  would  be. 
P.  311. 

t  Nicholas'  conrespondence  with  the  king,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Evelyn^s  Memoirs^  affords  some  curious  information  on  this  subject. 

X  Id.  p.  31.  "  Alderman  Goumey,"  vnrites  Nicholas,  *'  (accord- 
ing to  his  right  and  place)  is  elected  Lo.  Mayor  notw^tanding  j^  op- 
posic'on  of  y^  factious  party,  throughe  y«  stoutnes  and  good  a£&cc'on 
of  one  of  y*  new  sheriflb  (called  Clerck)  who,  while  y^  factious  persons 
were  making  a  noyse,  would  not  proceede  to  y«  elecc'on,  proposed 
Ald'man  Goumey,  (who,  1  hear  is  very  well  affected,  and  stout,)  and 
carry 'd  it,  and  y®  Sdbismaticks,  (who  cryed  noe  elecc'on,)  were  silen- 
ced with  hisses,  and  thereupon  y^  sheriff  dismist  y®  court."  6^\  S***». 
See  about  the  choice  of  the  sheriffs,  p.  6.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p  4^9,  et  seq. 
Cler.  vol.  ii.  p.  322.    Nalson,  vol.  iL  p.  674,  ct  seq. 
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marked  imaginable.    His  tordsUp^  and  the  recor* 
der,  were  knighted  for  their  loyalty. 

Hie  commission  to  Essex  expired  on  the  king'^ 
return,  and  his  majesty  instantly  ordered  the  dis- 
missal of  the  guard,  which  both  houses  had  or- 
dered under  that  nobleman's  command  for  their 
own  security :  But  Charles  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mated, that  for  their  satisfaction,  he  had  ordered  Eail 
Donet  to  attend  upon  them  for  a  few  da^  with  some 
of  the  train-bands  of  Middlesex.  This  was  warmly 
takea  up  in  the  lower  houses  where  it  was  alleged, 
that  after  the  detection  of  former  plots,  the  Scottish 
incident,  the  number  of  suspicious  persons  about 
the  capital,  advertisements  of  danger  from  abroad^ 
&a  but  above  all  the  Irish  rebdlion,  which  burst 
out  so  unexpect^lyi  they  could  not  be  safe  with- 
out  a  guard ;  and  that  it  was  neither  consistent 
with  the  dignity  nm*  security  of  parliament  to  be 
guarded  by  any  that  were  not  under  their  own 
controul.  They  therefore  refused  to  be  guarded 
by  any  body  of  men  under  the  command  of  Dor- 
set, and  petitioned  for  liberty  to  appoint  a  guard 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Essex;  but 
the  upper  house  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
refused  their  concurrence.  Tumults  about  the 
parliament  ensued,  and  the  IxNrd  Keeper  informed 
them  that  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  suppress 
those  disturbances,  lest  their  proceedings  should 
lose  the  character  c^*  unconstrained  deliberaticms 
in  after  times ;  yet  on  the  day  following,  Charles 
himself,  on  passing  the  bill  for  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, informed  them  that  he  did  not  expect  fears 
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and  jealousies  as  the  result  of  his  coneessions; 
that  these  might  have  been  excusable  in  his  ab« 
senee^  bat  were  nnbeooming  now  that  be  was  pre- 
sent to  defend  them  *« 

The  remonstrance  was  presented  by  a  commits 
tee  of  the  Conmions  on  the  1st  of  December^ 
and  along  with  it  a  petition,  in  which  they  prayed 
that  the  prelates  should  be  deprived  of  their  vote 
in  parliament;  that  his  majesty  should  entrust 
the  public  affiiirs  to  such  only  as  the  parliament 
sqpproved  of;  and  that  he  would  not  alienate  any 
of  the  lands  in  Ireland  which  m^ht  be  forfeited 
by  the  rebellion,  bnt  reserve  them  as  a  fund  for 
the  si4>port  of  the  crown,  and  the  indemnification 
of  the  kingdom  for  the   expense   of  the  war. 
Charles  received  the  committee  graciously ;  but, 
whfle  he  threw  out  an  observation  against  the  pro- 
priety of  driving  the  Irish  insurgents  to  despair  by 
any  resolutions  relative  to  their  property,  and  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  against  any  design  to  sub- 
vert the  Protestant  faith-— a  ground  of  comjJaint 
in  the  remonstrance ;  he  required  time  to  answer 
both  papers.    He  eagerly,  however,  inquired  whe- 
ther the  Commons  meant  to  publish  the  remon. 
strance }  but  the  committee  declined  to  answer  a 
question  beyond  the  power  of  their  commission. 
In  the  answer  which  he  ailerwards  formally  made 
to  the  petitioUf  he  expressed  his  aversion  to  ex- 


*  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  434,  ei  seq,  Nalson^  vol.  ii.  p.  6$i,  et  uq» 
Jeornals.  Old  Furl.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  51^  et  seq.  Cobbet's  Do.  vol.  ii* 
p.  9U. 
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press  any.resolution  regarding  the  property  of  the 
Irish  rebels,  from  the  motive  stated  above ;  and  it 
had  the  unhappy  effect  of  augmenting  the  belief 
that  he  encouraged  the  rebellion*.  It  formed  not 
only  a  contrast  with  his  former  measures  relative 
to  Scotland^  but  seemed  to  accord  with  the  new 
law  lately  promulgated  in  the  neighbouring  isle 
on  the  very  subject  of  forfeitures. 

The  a£^irs  of  Ireland  daily  became  more  des- 
perate,  and  men's  passions  in  Britain  more  inflam- 
ed with  the  events  in  that  kingdom.  Charles 
therefore  recommended  to  both  houses  to  hasten 
their  preparations,  and  informed  them  that  the 
Scottish  commissioners  were  ready  to  treat  with 
them  relative  to  assistance  from  Scotland.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  negociate  with  the 
Scottish  t ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  English  pre- 
parations were  stopt  by  the  delay  of  the  upper 
house  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  pressing  bill. 
The  Commons  had  previously  resolved  that  the 
officers  should  be  nominated  by  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant, with  the  approbation  of  both  houses ;  they  ap< 
pointed  a  council  of  war,  &c. ;  and  had  even 
entered  into  a  resolution  to  make  Essex  captain- 
general  of  all  the  train-bands  to  the  south  of  the 
Trent,  and  Lord  Holland  to  the  north,  with  power 
to  appoint  officers,  &c.  and  to  be  removeable  only  at 

*  Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  689,  et  seg.  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  452.  Old  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  X.  p.  6i,  et  seq,   Cobbet's,  vol.  ii.  p.  942,  et  seg. 

f  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.'p.  92,  et  seg.  Cobbet's,  vol.  ii.  p.  966^ 
rt  seq.    Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  454,  ct  seg,    Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  719,  et  seg* 
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the  discretion  of  parliament*    Other  resolutions, 
as  about  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tended  to  the  same 
object  *•     And  on  the  7th  December,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  lower  house  by  Mr.  Solicitor- 
General  St.  John,  for  vesting  the  whole  power  of 
the  militia,  by  sea  and  land,  in  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  parliament.     This  bill,  in  spite  of 
a  violent  opposition  from  the  court  party,  was  once 
read.    This  was  just  transferring  the  command  of 
the  military  from  the  king  to  the  parliament )  but 
as  the  result  of  their  investigation  of  the  army-plots 
had  been  so  black,  the  measures  seemed  to  be  de* 
manded  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.    In  the  up- 
per house,  however,  Charles  had  always  had  a 
strong  party.    The  prelates  clung  to  the  throne 
in  self-defence,  as  well  as  from  the  feeling  that 
all  the  patronage  and  promotion  of  their  class 
flowed  from  it.    There  were  lords  popishly  affect- 
ed, whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  was  anxious 
to  prevent  being  excluded,  and  they  naturally  ad- 
hered to  the  crown,  while  the  number  attached  to 
the  court  by  offices,  &c.  was  not  inconsiderable. 
In  this  way  the  motions  of  the  lower  house  were 
checked,  and  matters  had  proceeded  so  £ur,  that^ 
on  the  Sd  of  December,  the  following  clause  ap- 
pears in  the  journals  of  the  Commons :   <<  This 
committee  is  appointed  to  prepare  heads  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Lords,   and  to  acquaint  them 
what  bills  this  house  hath  passed^  and  sent  u^  to 

«  Journals  of  the  Commons^  vol.  ii.  p.  304^  et  seq%  NalsoB,  p.  608^ 
524,  et  $eq.    Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  ei  seq. 
VOL,  III.  R 
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their  Lordships,  which  much  concern  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  but  have  no  consent  of  their  Lord- 
diips  to  them ;  and  that  the  bouse  being  the  re* 
presentative  body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  their 
Lordships  being  but  as  particular  persons,  and 
coming  to  Parliament  in  a  particular  capacity,  that 
if  they  shall  not  be  pleased  to  consent  to  the  pass* 
ing  of  those  acts  and  others,  necessary  for  the  pre- 
8ervati<Hi  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  then 
this  house,  together  with  such  of  the  Lords  as  are 
more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  may  join 
together,  and  represent  the  same  to  his  majesty, 
&c  *•'*  Whiles  too,  they  delayed  the  bill  for  press- 
ing the  sddiers,  by  which  the  rebellion  was  per- 
mitted to  rage  without  the  prospect  of  immediate 
check  by  military  power  from  England,  they,  at  a 
conference  with  the  Commons  about  the  suj^ly  of 
troops  £rom  Scotland,  proposed  to  stipulate  that 
Scottish  assistance^  to  the  extent  of  10,000,  which 
the  Scots  undertook  to  ship  free  of  expense  should 
not  be  accepted  unlete  an  equal  quota  of  troops 
were  sent  from  England.  The  Commons  insisted 
that  such  a  stipulation  was  contrary  to  tlie  usage 
of  Badiament  i  but  that  their  Lordships  were  al- 
ready apprized  of  their  vote  for  10,000  English. 
The  Lords^  however,  only  concurred  provisionally 
«^that  an  equal  army  should  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land f. 

The  bill  for  piMiing  contained  a  clause  against 
the  illegal  usurped  power  which  had  been  so  cala* 

*  Journals. 

t  OU  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  119.    Cobbet,  vol  ii.  p.  981. 
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mitousiy  exercised  by  this  prince — of  pressing  the 
free-born  subject  at  his  pleasure,  by  which  the 
vengeance  of  the  crown  could  be  let  loosis  upoft 
the  highest  in  the  kingdom)  and  Charles,  who 
knew  the  value  of  the  power,  was  determined  not 
to  renounce  it ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  was  in  this  actuated  by  other  motives,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  consideration  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  the  army  thus  n^ed  iteas  to  be  com^- 
manded  by  officers  virtually  appointed  by  both 
houses.    One  concession  leads  to  another.    WhilbOuuies 
the  bill,  therefore,  depended  in  the  upper  house,  ^^isaqimtaiy 
he  came  thither,  and  having  summoned  the  Com-^^^^ 
mons,  he  informed  them,  that  he  understood  8^ch^'i««^^ 
a  bill  depended  before  Parliament :  That  it  involv-  ism. 
ed  a  question  of  importance— ^or  which  he  was  lit«- 
tle  bisholden  to  the  person  who  had  b^un  the  dis^ 
pute— whether  by  Wrtue  of  his  prerogAtive  he 
might  press  men  into  his  service  ?  That  this  was  atl 
ancient  right  of  the  crown,  and  he  was  determined 
not  to  renounce  it :  That,  if  the  bill  came  to  him 
without  any  infringement  or  diminution  of  his 
prerogative  he  would  pass  it,  but  not  otherwise  $ 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  insert 
a  saho  jure  or  preservation  of  his  right.    This 
usurped  power  had  already  been  pronounced  ille- 
gal ;  and,  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of 
liberty  in  the  subject,  so  it  really  rendered  every 
other  provision  in  favour  of  it  nugatory*    But  had 
Ihe  commons  halted  now,  tiiey  must  have  been 
held  to  have  recognized  it»  and  consequently  would 
have  exposed  the  first  in  the  kingdom  to  the  ven« 
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geance  of  the  croivn,  under  the  form  of  what  they 
bad  admitted  to  be  law.    They  had,  therefore,  no 
alternative  now.    But  the  conduct  of  the  king  was 
so  contrary  to  all  parliamentary  privileges,  that, 
considering  what  had  occurred  on  former  occa- 
sions, it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  this  prince 
had  profited  so  little  by  experience,  as  not  to  anti- 
cipate^ in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  this  illegal  in^ 
terference  with   a  bill  dep^iding    before    both 
houses ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  he 
was  actuated  by  deeper  motives  than  a  mere  de« 
sire  to  have  his  assumed  right  preserved.     He  at* 
terwards  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  10,000 
volunteers  should  be  raided  by  him,  provided  the 
houses  would  engage  to  support  them;  and  as 
that  would  have  evaded  what  the  commons  were 
chiefly  anxious,  for,  and  in  fact  had  resolved  upon 
-—the  appointment  of  the  ofiicers^t  is  likely  to 
have  been  one  view  which  influenced  him  and  his 
secret  advisers  from  the  beginning.    The  proposal 
to  rais^  the  volunteers  was  made  to  the  lords,  who 
zealously  communicated  it,  to  the  commons ;  and 
the  latter  resented  it  as  an  impcoper  interference 
by  the  upper  house  *, 


•  Old  PtfL  Hist  Yol.  X.  p.  99^  et  teq.  Cob.  vol.  ii.  p.  968^  et  seq^ 
Clar.  ii.  p.  326,  et  seq.  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  457^  et  seq.  Nalson,  voL  ii^ 
p.  738^  et  teq,  Whitelocke^  p.  50.  Journal  of  the  CommonSj  vol.  ii. 
p.  361.  Clxrendon  imputes  this  measure  to  the  treacherous  advice 
of  St.  John ;  but  if  it  had  been  the  fact^  Oharles  wonld  not  have 
obstinately  declined  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  adviser.  Indeed^  we 
leam^  from  this  very  writer^  that  St.  John  had  already  declared  that 
the  power  of  the  militia  was  not  in  the  king,  and  had  introduce^ 
the  hill  fpr  yesting  it  in  commissioners^  p.  331* 
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This  rash  measure  inflamed  both  houses,  andBemoDstnnce 
they  immediately  prepared  a  remonstrance  against  ^fJJ^^h 
such  an  invasion  of  their  privileges,  demanding,  at^P^^^^^*^^ 
the  same  time,  the  names  of  his  advisers.  Charles,  print  their  grand 
in  his  answer,  declared,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  in-**"^     "* 
fringe  their  privileges;  that  he  was  guided  only  by 
an  ardent  desire  to  further  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Irish  rebels  ^  but  that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming to  name  the  individuals  by  whose  coun- 
sels he   had  acted-    The  most   moderate  men 
were  confounded  at  this  ill-advised  step ;  and  the 
commons  instantly  determined  to  print  the  remon- 
strance, with  the  petition  which  had  been  pre» 
sented  along  with  it. 

Other  matters  tended  to  hasten  a  breach.  Charles  King  gives  fresh 
published  a  proclamation  for  conformity  to  the  es-2idfear.  ^^ 
tablished  church  and  worship ;  and  it  was  justly 
concluded  that  this  announced  a  purpose,  not 
only  to  refuse  the  general  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  but  a  determination  to  enforce  the 
ceremonies  which  were  so  much  abhorred  ♦.  Sir 
Henry  Vane  had  been  dismissed  from  his  ofiBce  t, 
from  no  other  apparent  motive  than  the  evidence 
he  gave  against  Strafibrde;  and  Lord  Newport, 
another  material  witness  against  that  grand  delin- 
quent, was,  with  some  others,  accused  by  the  king 
of  having  expressed  a  purpose  of  seizing  upon  the 
queen  and  her  children,  as  pledges  for  their  own 
security,  should  any  attempt  similar  to  the  incident 
be  made  against  them.    The  houses  remonstrated 

*  Whitdocke,  p.  50.  f  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
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agiMnst  this,  and  Charles  equivocated  as  to  what 
had  been  uttered  by.him ;  but  Newport  ^»  while  he 
rose  in  the  papular  estimation^  sank  in  that  of  the 
prince.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  William  Balfour 
was  dismissed  from  the  lieutenancy  g£  the  tower, 
and  one  Colonel  Lunsford  was  appointed  to  the 
place.  The  change  produced  general  consterna- 
tion. The  only  objection  to  Balfour  was,  that  he 
had  refused  to  betray  the  duty  of  his  office,  in  con- 
oivipg  at  the  escape  of  Strafibrde,  and  was  not  less 
unfit  for  other  unworthy  purposes :  but  his  succes- 
sor was  not  only  suspected,  on  fair  grounds,  of  un- 
soundness in  religion,  but  was  an  individual  of  bro- 
ken fortunes,  and  of  the  most  desperately  wicked 
character,  having  been  formerly  censured  in  the 
star-chamber,  for  which  he  was  still  outlawed,  for 
the  most  deliberate  attempt  at  assassination.  This 
change  too,  followed  closely  resolutions  by  the  com- 
mons, that  there  had  been  a  second  attempt  to  de- 
bauch the  army-— that  the  royal  favourite  Daniel 
O'Neale  was  guilty ;  and  that  he,  with  other  fa- 
vourites, Percy,  Jermyn,  Pollard,  Ashbumham, 
Berkley*  Suckling,  Davenant,  &c.  had  been  guilty 
in  relation  to  the  army  of  mispriucm  of  treascxi, 
and  should  be  accoidingly  prosecuted  for  it.  The 
latter  too,  were  expelled  the  lower  house*  by  which 
new  writs  for  elections  were  issued  f .    The  city 

*  Ruah.  ToL  iv.  p.  464*  et  seq.  IMaaa,  toL  ii.  781. 

t  Nalson^  vol.  iL  p.  754.  et  seq.  Journals  of  the  Commons^  vol.  ii 
p.  333,  ^7.    When  these  elections  were  ordered,  letters  were  sent  to 
the  different  boroughs  by  peers,  in  favour  of  certain  candidates  ;  but 
the  conuagiuenterod  into  a  spirited  rewdution  against  i^    lb. 
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took  up  the  matter  zealously  $  the  bullion  in  the 
mint,  &C.  was  not  conceived  to  be  safe  under  the 
command  of  such  a  character  as  Lunsford,  and  the 
city  might  be  brought  under  his  power,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  predict  what  additional  strength 
he  would  secretly  introduce.  Petitions  against  his 
appointment  were  therefore  presented  to  the  com« 
mons,  who  applied  to  the  Lords  to  concur  with 
them  in  an  application  to  the  throne,  for  the  ap« 
pointment  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  should  any  lieu- 
tenant,  while  Lord  Newport  was  constable  of  the 
tower,  be  deemed  necessary ;  but  the  upper  house, 
alleging  that  it  belonged  to  the  sovereign  alone  to 
command  the  forts,  refused  to  interfere^  and  the 
commons  were  obliged  themselves  to  enter  into 
very  spirited  resolutions  against  it  Orders  were 
given  by  them  to  Lord  Newport,  **  to  lodge  and 
reside  within  the  tower,  and  take  the  custody  and 
guard  of  that  place,*'  but  he  was  immediately  dis- 
chaiged  from  his  office.  The  apprentices,  in  the 
mean  time,  threatened  to  attack  the  tower,  in  or- 
der to  drive  out  Lunsford,  and  Charles  saw  the 
propriety  of  dismissing  him ;  but  Sir  John  Byron, 
the  person  appointed  his  successor,  was  little  more 
acceptable  *•  The  commons  were  likewise  ofiend- 
ed,  and  we  may  presume,  alarmed,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  guard  upon  themselves.  They,  however, 
took  effectual  measures  for  its  removal 

*  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  459.  et  seq»  Nitlaon^  yoL  iL  p.  773.  Clar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  332^  356.  This  writer  tells  us  that  Balfour  was  very  gracious  to  the 
oommous  for  the  safe  keeping  the  Earl  of  Strafforde;  but  is  not  this 
an  admission  that  there  was  a  plot  for  bis  rescue?  Old  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  X.  p.  120.  Gobbet^  toL  ii.  p.  982. 
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Immediately  afta*  the  dismissal  of  Lunsford,  but 
before  it  was  publicly  known^  the  citizens  flocked 
down  tumultuously  to  Westminster-halU  ctying  out 
no  bishops,  and  Williams»  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  house  of  Lords^  seized  one  of  the  mob  whom 
he  observed  to  cry  against  the  hierarchy.  But  tlie 
young  man's  comrades  so  hemmed  in  the  prelate, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  let  him  go^  and  they  all 
bawled  out  against  bishops.  At  this  time  one  Da- 
vid Hyde  ^'  a  reformado  in  the  late  army  against 
the  Scots/'  began  to  bustle,  declaring  he  would 
cut  the  throats  of  those  round-headed  dogs,  (the 
origin  of  the  term  round  heads,  afterwards  given 
so  liberally  to  the  parliamentary  party,)  and  draw- 
ing his  sword,  called  upon  some  military  friends  to 
back  him  ;  but  they  declining,  he  was  apprehend- 
ed by  the  populace,  and  complained  of  to  the  com- 
mons, by  whom  he  was  committed,  and  deprived 
of  the  employment  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  Ireland.  That  very  day  Lunsford  afforded  a 
striking  proof  of  his  aptitude  for  mischief:  at  the 
head  of  about  thirty  or  forty  friends,  he  attacked  the 
citizens. and  apprentices  who  were  near  the  parlia- 
ment, sword  in  hand,  and  wounded  many.  Tlie 
apprentices  hearing  of  this,  came  down  to  West- 
minster with  swords,  staves,  &c.  and  alarming 
tumults  ensued.  Lunsford,  Hyde,  and  their  par- 
ty, now  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  regu- 
lar body  against  those  whom  they  called  the  mob, 
and  having  been  joined  by  a  great  number  of  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  who  had  served  in  the  late  army, 
they  not  only  assaulted  the  populace  violently, 
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wounding  many,  but  began  also  to  use  menaces 
against  the  parliament  itself*. 
To  appease  the  public  mind»  to  lessen  the  influ- Answer  to  the 

/•        1  •  .  1        •  .  remonstraDce  of 

enee  of  parliament,  and  gam  a  party,  an  answer  was  the  oommons  oa 
published  to  the  remonstrance.  This  answer  was^^^Sl^'^'**' 
the  secret  production  of  Hyde,  and  certainly  does 
credit  to  his  talents.  He  alleges,  with  what^in- 
cerity  may  be  questioned,  that  he  had  merely 
drawn  it  for  his  private  amusement,  but  that  hav- 
ing shewn  it  to  Lord  Digby,  he  requested  that 
he  might  allow  it  to  be  read  to  the  king ;  and  it 
having  gained  his  majesty's  approbation,  was  print- 
ed accordingly  f.  In  this  answer,  the  king  is  made 
to  decline  any  argument  regarding  the  evils  enu* 
merated  in  the  remonstrance,  or  the  laws  enacted 
for  redress  of  them,  but  to  declare  that  he  would 
preserve  the  great  concessions  which  he  had  made, 
from  a  sincere  purpose  of  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  people  might  have  a  pious 
sense  of  the  many  blessings  which  they  had  en- 
joyed under  his  government  for  the  last  sixteen 
years— not  only  in  comparison  of  other  countries, 
but  even  of  those  periods  of  their  own  history  that 
were  accounted  most  fortunate  :  Thait  with  re- 
gard to  the  popular  fears  and  jealousies  about  their 
religion  and  civil  rights,  they  were  altogether  un- 

*  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  463.  Clarendon,  vol.  li.  p.  338^  etteq.  says  that 
Williams  would  have  been  murdered^  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
asdatance  of  some  friends;  but  the  statement  derives  no  support 
from  Rush. 

t  Clar.  Life,  p.  44—85. 
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founded ;  for  that,  as  he  was  neither  a  favourer  of 
papists,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  of  di& 
ference  between  theRomish  and  the  English  church, 
80  he  would  seal  his  faith  with  his  blood :  That  he 
was  resolved  to  maintain  the  present  esti^lishment, 
but  that,  as  for  some  ceremonies,  in  themselves  in- 
different, he  would  not  object  to  a  law  for  the  ex- 
emption of  tender  consciences,  provided  the  mea- 
sure were  proposed  with  modesty  and  submission^ 
and  without  discountenancing  the  decency  and 
comeliness  of  God's  worship :  that  he  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  complain  of  seditious  and  scan* 
dalous  pamphlets  and    sermons,  which  he  waa 
amazed  to  find  had  so  many  readers  and  hearers, 
as  it  was  a  fit  prologue  to  nothing  but  confusion, 
and  which  therefore  it  was  his  province  to  punish 
condignly :    That  again,  as  to  their  civil  rights 
and  interests,  he  had  erected  many  monuments  of 
his  princely  and  fatherly  care  of  his  people,  in 
those  many  excellent  laws  which  had  been  passed 
in  the  present  parliament :     That  with  regard  to 
his  ministers,  he  neither  had  protected  them,  nor 
would  in  future ;  but  that  as  the  right  of  choice 
was  vested  in  him,  so  he  would  never  renounce  it* 
^*  If,''  he  is  made  to  say,  *<  notwithstanding  this, 
any  malignant  party  shall  take  heart,  and  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
country  to  their  own  sinister  ends  and  ambition, 
under  whatever  pretence  of  religion  and  consci- 
ence—if they  shall  endeavour  to  lessen  my  repu- 
tation  and  interest,  and  to  weaken  my  lawful  power 
and  authority — ^if  they  shall  attempt,  by  discoun- 
tenancing the  present  laws,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
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government,  that  all  disorder  and  confusion  may 
break  in  upon  us— I  doubt  not  but  God  in  his  good 
time  will  discover  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  my  high  court  of  parliament 
will  join  with  me  in  their  suppression  and  punish- 
ment.'^ He  concludes  with  declaring  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  his  invariable  de- 
sire to  suppress  it,  which  he  had  lately  evinced 
by  a  message  to  the  lords,  by  which  he  proposed 
to  raise  10,000  volunteers—a  fact  which  he  pub- 
lished to  contradict  the  malicious  whispers  of  some, 
that  the  preparations  had  hitherto  been  prevented 
by  him. 

This  publication  was  calculated  to  make  a  great 
impression.  The  aristocracy  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  popular  spirit  which  daily  arose ;  the  salu- 
tary laws  that  had  been  passed  were  obvious  to  allt 
while  the  perpetual  source  of  jealousy  in  the  conxr 
mons  might  be  overlooked.  The  prince  who  stands 
convicted  of  attempts  to  overturn  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  his  country,  by  means  of  the  power 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  him  for  the  public 
good,  and  has  repeatedly  deceived  his  subjects  af- 
ter the  most  solemn  engagements,  justly  forfeits 
their  confidence  for  ever ;  and  even  the  late  mea- 
sures of  Charles  had  inspired  incurable  jealousy  in 
every  reflecting  breast  Nor  could  it  be  unknown 
to  the  parliamentary  leaders,  that,  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Scotland^  he  had  been  hunting  for  the 
means  of  their  destruction.  No  change  of  go- 
vernment could  be  expected  from  a  prince  that 
obstinately  adhered  to  those  counsels  which  had 
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already  proved  so  pernicious ;  and  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  bill  for  pressing  still  evinced  that 
he  yet  conceived  it  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his 
prerogative  to  force  into  his  service  whomsoever 
he  pleased^  which  implied,  that  the  greatest  pa- 
triots might  in  that  form  be  objects  of  persecution. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  was  widely  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  accessary  to  the  Irish  rebellion. 

The  impression  which  the  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance might  have  made,  however,  was  destroyed 
by  other  events.    The  cry  against  episcopacy  daily 
increased ;  and  the  prelates  began  to  apprehend 
that  the  bill  which  depended  in  the  upper  house 
for  its  abolition  might  be  passed  by  the  lords  when 
the  royal  assent  could  with  difficulty  be  withheld. 
To  maintain  their  ground,  therefore,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary course  was  adopted.    It  has  been  seen 
that  Williams,  on  his  passage  to  the  lords,  had  been 
prevented  from  apprehending  one  of  the  populace, 
Piottttationof  whom  he  observed  to  cry  out  against  the  bishops, 
Su  w*^*^'**"d  he,  with  eleven  more,  alleging  that  their  access 
^p»rf>«>«»*'to  the  house  was  obstructed,  took  a  protestation 
in  their  agaiust  all  acts  which  might  be  passed  in  their  ab- 


te^iu'^'^'^  sence.  This  protestation  was  approved  of  by  the 
king  before  it  was  presented  by  the  lord  keeper  to 
the  upper  house,  to  be  by  it  communicated  to  the 
lower ;  and,  as  it  was  consentaneous  to  the  royal 
proceedings  in  Scotland,  it  ought  ratlier  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  continuance  of  the  counsels  that  di- 
rected matters  relative  to  that  country,  than,  as  the 
malice  against  Williams  has  dictated,  to  his  indivi- 
dual  violence.    Even  the  lord  keeper  was  equally 
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culpable  in  not  opposing,  as  Williams  in  recom- 
mending it ;  nay,  as  the  keeper's  passions  must  be 
supposed  cool,  ivhile  the  other's  were  inflamed,  he 
was  in  that  view  infinitely  the  most  criminal  of  the 
two.  But  the  measure  was  intended  to  be  of  deep- 
er conse^quence  than  royalist  writers  admit ;  and 
they  do  the  object  of  their  admiration  little  credit 
by  making  him  the  senseless  dupe  of  every  inte-> 
rested  or  passionate  advisen  He  was  bent  upon  a 
pretext  for  being  fireed  from  the  parliament,  and  ia 
that  state  of  feeling  was  not  scrupulous  about  the 
means.  But,  surely,  when  it  is  considered  on  the 
one  hand,  that  be  obstinately  refused  the  parlia- 
ment liberty  to  appoint  a  guard,  though  he  had 
ordered  one  for  himself  at  Whitehall,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  he  permitted  Lunsford  and  his  followers 
to  appear  armed  at  Westminster-hall,  we  cannot 
readily  admit  an  apology  for  his  concurrence  in  a 
measure  which  was  calculated  to  annihilate  a  par- 
liament that  was  indissoluble  without  its  own  con- 
sent :  for,  if  any  body  of  men,  by  absenting  them- 
selves,, could  make  all  the  proceedings  of  the  legisr 
lature  nugatory,  it  was  absolutely  extinct  *• 

The  result  of  this  protestation  probably  dsap- 
pointed  both  those  who  took  and  those  who  ap- 
proved of  it.      Such  were  the  indignation   and^"*^"?- 
outcry  against  the  prelates,  that  it  was  immediately  i*^    ^  ^ 


«  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  ^66,  et  siq,  Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  T94,  et  seq. 
Wliitelocke^  p.  63,  but  he  is  not  correct  in  dates.  Ckr.  vol  ii.  p.  350. 
Old  ParL  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  137.   Cobbefs,  vol.  ii.  p.  993, 
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resolved  upon  to  impeach  them  of  high  treason  ; 
and  efen  those  attached  to  the  function,  were  so 
ofiended  at  the  men  for  such  a  mark  of  indiscre- 
tion and  criminality,  that  they  would  not  iilterfbre 
to  save  their  persons.    One  gentleman  alone  feebly 
raised  his  voice  against  the  impeachment,  observ- 
ing that,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not  guilty  of 
high  treason,  but  that  they  were  stark  mad,  and 
he  recommended  that  they  should  be  sent  to  bed- 
lam *.    The  impeachment  was  immediately  voted  ; 
and  the  enemies  of  episcopacy  were  secretly  plea- 
sed at  an  event  that  so  fairly  opened  the  wky  for 
the  removal  of  the  establishment.     The  bishops 
were  accordingly  impeached  of  high  treason  by 
the  commoDSy  at  the  bar  of  the  peers>  and  commit- 
ted till  the  charge  were  prepared. 

The  commons,  at  the  same  time,  again  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  tlie  lords,  in  an  appliciiticm 
to  the  king  for  a  guards  and  they  supported  thiAt 
request  with  new  reasons  ^  that  the  prelates  would 
not  have  ventured  on  so  insolent  and  traiterOUd  a 
measure,  had  they  not  been  sensible  that  they 
would  be  well  abetted  in  their  design  $  Atid  that 
the  king  had  himself  conceived  It  necessary  at  this 
juncture  to  appoint  a  guard  for  himself}  and  since 
the  king's  enemies  were  likewise  the  enemies  of 
parliament,  the  guard  on  the  one  part  implied  its 
necessity  on  the  other.  But  the  lords  adhered  to 
their  former  resolution,  and  the  commons  petition. 

*  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  353.  etteq. 
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ed  the  king  separately.  They  stated  that  there 
had  already  been  several  attempts  to  bring  de^ 
struction  upon  their  whole  body,  while  threats  had 
been  vented  against  particular  individuals;  that 
there  was  now  a  malignant  party  which  daily 
gathered  strength  and  confidence^  and  had  arrived 
at  such  a  height  of  insolent  atrocity,  that  they 
had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  ieU 
low  subjects,  in  the  face,  and  at  the  vi^  doors  of 
the  parliament,  and  at  his  majesty's  own  gates, 
while  they  used  the  most  violent  and  menacing 
language  against  the  parliament  itself.  An  an^^ 
swer  to  this  petition  was  delayed*. 

While  men,  having  lost  sdl  confidence  in  the 
sovereign,  justly  apprehended  new  conspiracies  of 
bis  fomenting  against  the  parliament,  it  is  net 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  listened  with 
trembling  anxiety  to  groundless  rumounu  Such 
is  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  to  expect  that^ 
in  the  hour  of  real  danger,  people  should  calmly 
and  scrupulously  weigh  evidence  and  balance 
probabilities,  before  they  give  ear  to  any  report^ 
would  be  to  demand  a  philosophical  coolness  be*- 
yond  the  compass  of  humanity,  and  which  would 
be  found  incompatiUe  with  the  alertness  that  k 
necessary  for  the  public  safety.  Were  no  precau- 
tion taken  till  the  danger  were  proved,  the  mortal 
blow  might  be  struck  befinre  the  slightest  provi- 
don  was  made  agamst  it:  The  late  tremendous 


*  Rush.  Toljiv.  p.  471.    Old  Purl,  Hist.  voL  z.  p.  149,  et  seq. 
Cobbet'a,  vol  ii.  f.  mh 
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explosion  in  Ireland,  under  which  so  many  thou* 
sands  still  suffered,  afforded  an  awful  warning  to  a 
people  against  whose  own  legislative  assembly 
such  plots  had  been  devised.     That  unmanly  ter« 
ror  which  would  lead  a  party  to  seek  its  security 
in  the  unjust  prosecution  of  supposed  adversaries, 
cannot  indeed  be  too  much  condemned,  (and  the 
disposition  against  the   Catholic    party,    which, 
however,  was  dangerous  at  this  juncture,  rather 
savoured  of  this,)  but  the  prince  who  had  been 
already  fully  detected  in  conspiracies  against  the 
grand  national  council  itself,  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  being  suspected  of  similar  designs;  and 
the  calm    investigation   of   the    army-plots  was 
every  way  worthy  of  an  English  parliament     It 
is  easy,  however,  to  perceive  the  advantage  which 
false  alarms  were  calculated  to  afford  the  court 
party  in  extending  the  ridicule  against  them  to 
those  which  were  well-grounded;   and  authors, 
whose  object  has  certainly  not  been  truth,  have 
made  a  dextrous  use  of  it  in  their  relation  of 
events.    By  them  the  groundless  rumours,  as  well 
as  the  genuine  plots,  have  been  imputed  to  the 
fabrication  of  the  popular  members,  as  part  of 
their  system  for  keeping  alive  that  feverish  anxie- 
ty on  which  their  influence  was  built;  but,  though 
it  be  not  impossible  that  some  of  those  members 
might  not  be  averse  to  the  existence  of  reports 
that  augmented  their  power,  there  is  no  authority 
to  justify  the  imputation  against  them. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  answer  to  the 
petition  for  a  guard  was  delayed  j  and  it  h  re^ 
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markable  that  it  was  returned  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Lord  Kimbolton,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  and  the  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, Pym,  Hampden,  HoUis,  Hazlerig,  and 
Strode,  were  impeached  of  high  treason.  The 
answer,  too,  was  tantamount  to  a  direct  denial^ 
as  Charles,  while  he  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  their  fears,  then  agreed  to  give  them  a 
guard,  only  conditionally— ^provided  it  were  un- 
der the  command  of  an  officer  appointed  by  his 
majesty,  instead  of  Essex,  whom  the  Commons  re- 
commended. They  "  ordered  that  the  lord  mayor, 
the  aldermen,  the  sheriffs,  and  comnnon  council, 
be  forthwith  advised  from  that  house,  to  direct 
that  the  trained-bands  of  the  city  of  London  may 
be  put  in  readiness  for  the  safety  of  the  kingVi 
person,  the  city,  and  the  commonwealth;  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  there  may  be  strong  guards 
and  watchea^set  at  all  places  convenient  about  the 
city**' 

On  that  day,  the  Sd  of  January,  the  attorney- The  im« 
general  Herbert  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  andjST^S^* 
in  his  Majesty's  name,  impeached  Lord  Kimbol-]^^^ 
ton,  a  member  of  that  body,  together  with  the  five>»"n**«  ^ 
members  of  the  Commons,  of  high  treason,  on  tbemoM^sd 
following  grounds:    That  they  had  traitorously •^•^ ^^^^ 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
the  government  of  the  kingdom )  to  deprive  the 


*  This  appears  by  the  Journals,  yoL  iL  p.  3<N>«  to  hare  paned  be- 
fore the  members  were  impeached.     Rush.  vol.  iy.  p.  471^    014 
Pari.  Hist  p.  i$5,  156.    Cobbet's,  voL  ii.  p.  lOiK^ 
VOL.  IIU  S 
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king  of  his  regal  power ;  and  to  place  bis  subjects 
under  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power:  That 
they  had  endeavoured,  by  many  foul  aspersions 
upon  his  Majesty  and  his  government,  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  peq)le,  and  to  make  him  odious 
to  them :  That  they  had  endeavoured  to  draw  his 
Majesty's  late  army  to  disobedience  to  his  com* 
mand,  and  to  join  them  in  their  traitorous  design : 
That  they  had  invited  and  encouraged  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  the  kingdom :  That  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  very  rights  and  being  of 
parliament :    That,  for  the   completing  of  their 
traitorous  designs,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the 
parliament  to  concur  with  them  in  their  designs ; 
and,  to  that  end,  had  actually  raised  and  counte- 
nanced tumults  against  the  king  and  parliament : 
And,  that  they  had  traitorously  conspired  to  levy, 
and  actually  had  levied,  war  against  the  king. 
Having  read  these  articles,  the  attorney-general 
moved  that  a  select  committee,  under  a  command 
of  secrecy,  might  be  appointed  to  take  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  according  to  the  practice  in  si- 
milar cases ;  that  his  Majesty  might  have  liberty  to 
add  to,  or  alter,  the  articles  as  he  saw  cause ;  and 
that  their  Lordships  would  adopt  the  requisite 
measures  for  securing  the  persons  of  the  accused. 
The  whole  house  looked  aghast  at  this  proceeding, 
and  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to  move  for  Kimbol- 
ton's  commitment.     His  Lordship  himself,  stand- 
ing up,  professed  his  innocence,  but  offered  readily 
to  obey  any  order  of  his  peers ;  yet  prayed  thai 
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as  he  bad  been  publicly  impeached^  so  he  should 
also  have  a  public  opportunity  to  vindicate  hi$  im 
nocenpe.    I»  the  mean  time^  a  party,  consisting  of 
Sir  William  Fleming*  Sir.  William  Killigrew,  and 
others^  ;had  been  sent  to  the  chambers  of  the  im« 
poached  members*  to  seal  up  their  trunks*  doors^ 
&<?»  i  and  the  Commons*  having  received  notice  of 
this,  together  with  the  proceedings  in  the  upper 
house*  resolved  that*  if  any  person  whatever  should 
come  to  the  lodgings  of  any  membei!  of  that  house* 
either  to  seal  up  his  trunks*  &c.  or  to  seize  his  per- 
son*  it  was  lawful  for  him*  according  to  the  latA 
protestation*  to  defend  the  privileges  of  parliament^ 
to  call  a  constable  and  others  to  his  assistance*  and 
stand  upon  the  defensive.    They  also  desired  a 
conference  upon  this  breach    of  privilege*  and 
they  again  expressed  their  wish  that  their  Lordt  * 
ships  would   concur  in  asking    a  gnsurd   which 
should  be  approved  of  by  both  houses*  or  else  that 
they  would  consent  to  adjourn  to  a  place  of  greater 
safety.    The  Lords  ordered  that  the  seals  should 
be  removed  from  the  trunks*  &c.  of  the  members^ 
and  at  last  agreed  to  petition  for  a  guard.    Th^ 
Commons  likewise  issued  an  order  to  apprehend 
Fleming*  and  the  other  gentlemen  who   acted 
with  him,  and  to  bring  them  before  the  house  as 
delinquents.    But*  while  matters  were  proceeding 
thus*  a  seijeant  at  arms  came  to  the  lower  house^ 
and  demanded  the  five  members.  *  The  Commoni^ 
having  ordered  the  Serjeant  to  withdraw*  appointed 
a  committee  to  acquaint  his  Majesty*  that  as  the 
message  was  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  to 
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concern  the  privileges  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng^- 
landy  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  take  it  into  their 
serious  consideration  ;  but  that  they  would  return 
an  answer  with  as  much  ^eed  as  possible ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  they  would  take  care  that  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  message  should  be 
ready  to  answer  any  legal  charge  against  them. 
The  accused  members  were  ordered  by  the  house 
to  give  regular  attendanccw 

Such  were  the  proceedings  in  parliament  on  the 
third ;  but  Charles,  determined  to  carry  through 
his  designs,  was  not  idle  that  evening.  He  had 
already  congr^ated  a  considerable  body  of  des- 
perate characters  in  the  better  walks  of  life,  men 
whose  fortunes  were  inadequate  to  their  desires^ 
and  who,  having  an  open  table  kept  for  them,  were, 
in  the  form  of  a  guard,  prepai^ed  for  any  unlawful 
measures :  yet,  not  satined  with  their  number,  he 
liad  used  all  his  influence  to  enlist  also  under  his 
banners  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  inns  oi  court, 
and  bad  been  so  successful,  that  they  proffered 
their  services  as  a  guard,  and  one  of  them  said 
publicly,  in  the  hearing  of  Ludlow,  (who  took  up 
the  matter  so  sharply  that  the  young  man  pre- 
tended to  apologise  for  his  hasty  expression,) 
«<  What!  shall  we  suflfer  these  fellows  at  Westmu»- 
ster  to  domineer  thus?  Let  us  go  into  the  coun- 
try, and  bring  up  our  tenants,  and  pull  them  out.*' 
To  this  body,  Charles,  on  the  evening  of  the  third, 
sent  a  copy  of  the  charge  against  the  members  of 
parliament  with  a  message,  by  Fleming  and  Killi^ 
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grew,  to  keep  within  doors  next  day,  and  be  ready 
at  an  hour's  warning. 

The  king  had  promised  to  return  an  answer  to^iog^ivio. 
the  message  of  the  Commons  on  the  next  day,  thet^^jiito 
fourth  J  yet,  that  very  day,  having  put  himself  ^^J^^ 
the  head  of  his  courtiers  and  band  of  armed  fol-fiv^mon- 
iowers,  he  marched  to  the  lower  house,  for  thejan.i642. 
purpose  of  sefMng  the  five  members  in  the  very 
discharge  of  their  duty.    Mr.  Pym  had  received 
notice  of  the  king's  intention  from  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle,  the  £arl  of  Northumberland's  sister ;  and 
as  his  Majesty  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
a  Captain  Langrish,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
the  French  service,  and,  from  his  military  habits, 
was  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  royal 
followers,  learned  from  them  the  object  of  this  ca- 
valcade, and,  passing  them  quickly,  reported  the 
intelligence  to  the  house.    As  force  was  evidently 
intended,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Commons  were 
such,  that  the  members  would  have  been  defended, 
had  an  attempt  to  seize  them  been  made,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  they  should  leave  the  house, 
ratha:  than  incur  the  hazard  of  such  bloodshed  as 
in  that  event  must  have  ensued.    One  of  them, 
however,  Mr.  Strode,  determined  to  meet  the  occa- 
sion, till  his  old  frfend,  Sir  Walter  Earle,  pulled  him 
out  by  force.    The  band  which  accompanied  his 
Majesty,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of*  three  hun- 
dred, armed  with  swords,  pistols,  halberts,  &c 
made  a  lane,  through  which  he  passed  into  the 
house.     He,  walking  up  to  the  chair,  commanded 
the  speaker  to  resign  it,  and,  having  occupied  it^ 
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cast  his  eyes  round  for  the  objects  of  his  pursuit ; 
then  remarked,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  occasion, 
but  that  he  had  already  sent  a  message  for  those 
members  who  were,  by  his  command,  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  had  only  received  a  message  in 
return,  instead  of  the  obedience  which  he  had  ex- 
pected :  that  no  king  would  ever  be  more  careful 
of  their  privileges  than  he ;  but  that  as  tio  place 
afibrded  a  protection  against  a  charge  of  treason, 
so  he  was  resolved  to  have  them  wherever  they 
were ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  continued  in  that 
house,  it  could  not  proceed  in  the  right  way. 
Having  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  impeached 
members,  he  demanded  of  the  speaker  whether 
they  were  in  the  house,  who,  falling  on  his  knees, 
answered,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  on 
such  an  unprecedented  and  critical  occasion, "  May 
it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see, 
nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place,  but  ad  the  bouse, 
whose  servant  1  am,  is  pleased  to  direct  me  j  and 
I  humbly  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,  that  I  can- 
not  give  any  other  answer  than  this  to  what  your 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me.**  Satisfied 
that  the  accused  members  were  absent,  Charles 
said,  **  Well,  since  I  see  that  all  the  birds  afe  flown, 
I  do  expect  that  you  will  send  them  to  me  as  soon 
as  they  return ;  but  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  shall  pro- 
secute them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way,  for  I  never 
meant  any  other.  And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot 
do  what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  formerly,  that  whatso*- 
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ever  I  have  done  in  favour^  and  to  the  good  of  my 
subjects,  I  mean  to  maintain  it.  I  will  trouble  you 
no  more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect  that,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  the  houses  you  will  send  them  to  me ; 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them/'- 
With  this  he  retired  in  some  confusion,  amid  a  cry 
from  many  members  of  ^^  privilege,  privilege/' 
The  house  instantly  adjourned  till  the  following 
day  at  one  o'clock  *. 

The  impeached  members  removed  that  after- 
noon into  the  city  for  protection,  and  during  the 
whole  evening  the  citizens  were  in  arms.  Such  was 
the  general  perturbation,  that  a  cry  was  repeatedly 
raised,  that  the  cavaliers,  with  the  king  at  their 
head,  were  coming,  some  said,  to  fire  the  city. 
Charles,  on  his  part,  issued  a  proclamation  to  stop 
all  the  ports,  lest  the  accused  should  escape  from 
the  kingdom,  and  to  prohibit  all  from  entertaining 
or  harbouring  them  t 


*  Journals  of  the  Commons^  vol.  ii.  p.  366^  et  seg.  Rush.  vol.  iv. 
p.  473^  et  seq.  Rushworth  had  taken  the  king's  speech  in  characters, 
and  his  majesty  llaving  observed  him  writing,  sent  for  him,  and  de- 
manded the  copy,  which  he  himself  immediately  published  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  his  8ul]|iect8.  Nalson,  vol.  li.  p.  810,  et  seq.  Whitelocke, 
p.  5S3.  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  et  seq,  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  81 »  et  seq. 
Hutchinson's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  144.  Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  x.  p.  IJiT, 
et  seq.  Cob.  vol.  ii  p.  1005,  et  seq.  Mem.  par  Mad.  de  MotteviUe, 
tome  L  p.  864-7. 

t  Clar.  Vol.  ii.  p.  360.  This  writer  pretends  that  people  were  de- 
puted to  raise  the  alarm ;  but  whence  did  he  learn  that  ?  He  tells  us 
that  the  members  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  merely  feigned  ter- 
ror out  of  policy ;  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  informs  us,  that  Lord 
Digby,  whom  he  sJleges,  with  what  truth  we  shall  examine  by  and 
bye,  to  have  been  the  sole  adviser  of  this  breach  of  all  faith  and  pri- 
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^krt?  On  the  following  morning  he  resolved  to  go  in 
J^  j*yt  person  to  the  city,  under  tiie  pretext  of  demand- 
ing the  persecuted  members,  but  in  reality  to  gain, 
if  possible,  the  support  of  a  party  there.  Orders 
were  therefore  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  call  a 
Common  Council  $  and  Charles  went  to  Guildhall 
With  Qnly  four  attendants,  to  shew  the  citizens  how 
much  he  relied  on  their  affections.  But  the  tem« 
per  manifested  by  the  people  in  his  progress  through 
the  city,   might   have  convinced   him  that  the 

yQegjs,  himielf  prapoied  to  go  into  the  dty, ''  with  a  aelect  oompuiy 
of  gentlemen^  whereof  Sir  Thomas  Lutuford  was  one,  to  seize  upon 
llkem  and  bring  them  away  alive,  or  leave  them  dead  in  the  place ;  but 
the  king  liked  not  such  enterprises*"  When  the  king  had  gone  so  far 
by  ihia  person's  eounael,  would  it  have  been  straqge  had  he  gone  a 
little  farther  ?  and  will  it  dien  be  aaid  that  there  was  no  ground  for  ap- 
prehension ?  The  same  writer  says  elsewhere,  (Supplement  to  third 
volume  of  State  PiipetB,  p.  66>  character  of  Digby,)  that  when  Digby 
perceived  the  consequences  of  his  advice^  "  his  great  i^irit  was  so  far 
from  faiUng,  that  when  he  saw  the  whole  dty  upon  the  matter  in 
arms  to  defend  them*  knowing  in  what  house  they  were  iogether^  he 
offered  the  king,  with  a  select  number  of  a  dozen  gentlemen/'  (what !  en- 
counter the  whole  city,  whose  trained-bmds  were  oommsnded  by  a  very 
able  aiid  experienced  offi^er^  with  only  a  dozen  ?)  ''  who  he  presumed 
would  ^tick  to  him,  to  seise  upoli  thdr  persons  dead  or  alive,  and 
without  doubt  he  WcAild  have  done  it,-which  must  likewise  have  had  a 
wonderful  ^tetP  What  he  means  by  these  last  words  may  be  sur« 
taised  from  an  observation  which  he  elsewhere  makes,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  pretendt  to  condemti  the  proceeding — ^that  they  should 
have  been  secredy  seized,  and  sent  to  distinct  and  dose  custody,  which 
Would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  houses.  Hist.  voL  li.  p.  391. 
Yet  he  admits  that  all  their  offences  had  been  committed  in  the  parlia* 
tiient  Misstatement  eYer  involves  itself  in  itaconsisteney.  To  con- 
demn the  popular  proceedings  and  exculpate  the  king.  Clarendon  pre* 
tends  that  there  was  fio  purpose  to  sdae  them  while  they  were  in  the 
dty ;  but  Aen  he  forgets  that,  in  that  case,  Charles'^  motive  fbr  going 
to  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  been  very  different  from  that  of 
sdzing  thcm^faomhe  believed  guilty  of  high  treason. 
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task  he  had  undertaken  would  be  fruitless.    They 
thronged  round  his  carriage,  <<  and  humbly  en- 
treated that  he  would  be  pleased  to  sigree  with  his 
parliament,  and  not  infringe  its  privileges/'    The 
becoming  reverence  with  which  they  thus  sent  up 
their  petition,  did  not  render  their  language  the 
less  impressive.    One  alone,  of  all  their  number^ 
Henry  Walker,  an  ironmonger  and  pamphleteer, 
offered  an  insult  to  their  misguided  prince,  by  cast» 
ing  into  the  coach-window  a  paper,  in  which  were 
written  the  words,  **  To  your  tents,  O  Israel,"  the 
language  of  the  ten  tribes  who  fbi^ook  the  foolish 
and  wantonly  tyrannical  Rehoboam.    For  this  se- 
ditious insolence,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  any  countenance  from  the  general  demea- 
nour of  the  citizens.  Walker  was  committed,  and 
prosecuted  at  the  next  sessions «. — At  Guildhall, 
Charles  told  the  Council  that  he  bad  come  to 
demand  such  persons  as  he  had  already  accused 
of  high  treason,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  con- 

^  Ckr.  voL  ii.  p.  301.  This  author  lias  the  efiVontery  to  nj,  that 
Wall^er  cried  with  a  very  loud  voice, ''  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  I"  and 
is  of  course  followed  hy  Hume>  who  has  yet  the  confidence  to  quote 
Rushworth  for  it.  Rushworth*s  statement  is  in  these  words  i  **  The 
same  day  his  Mijesty  was  also  pleased  to  go  into  London,  with  his 
unudaitendaTiis,  and  in  his  passage  some  people  did  cry  aloud,  privile- 
ges of  parliament !  privileges  of  parliament !  and  one  Henry  Walker, 
« an  iron-monger  and  pamphlet  writer,  threw  into  his  roiyesty's  coach  a 
paper,  wherein  was  written, "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel,"  for  which  he 
was  committed,  and  afterwards  proceeded  against  at  the  Sessions."  VoL 
iv.  p.  479.  See  also  May,  lih.  ii.  p.  26,  87,  who  describes  the  conduct 
af  the  mob  as  very  humble.  See  also  Husband's  collection  of  State 
Papers,  p.  126.  whence  Clarendon,  the  author  of  that  very  State  Paper 
there  referred  to,  could  not  be  miBtakea. 
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cealed  in  the  city;  that  as  their  offences  were 
treason  and  misdemeanors  of  a  high  nature,  he 
trusted  no  good  man  would  detain  them,  and  he 
desired  their  assistance  that  the  accused  might  be 
brought  to  a  legal  trial :  That  there  were  divers 
suspicions  raised  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  po* 
pish  religion  ;  but  he  professed,  in  the  name  of  a 
king,  that  he  ever  had  been,  and  would  be  to  the 
utmost  of  bis  power,  a  prosecutor  of  all  such  as  any 
ways  opposed  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  king- 
dom, either  papists  or  separatists,  and  would  ever 
defend  the  true  protestant  &ith,  which  his  father 
professed.  After  this  address  he  departed  from 
the  assembly  without  any  of  that  applause  and' 
cheerfulness  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his 
condescension-^a  result  which  must  have  been  the 
more  poignantly  mortifying,  considering  the  well- 
known  extreme  loyalty  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
his  Majesty's  late  splendid  reception  through  his 
Lordship's  activity.  To  conciliate  the  city  farther, 
he  proposed  to  dine  with  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who, 
of  Uie  two,  was  least  inclined  to  promote  his  views ; 
but,  though  he  was  nobly  entertained,  and  returned 
in  the  evening  to  Whitehall  without  receiving  the 
slightest  mark  of  disrespect  in  his  passage,  the 
whole  occurrences  of  the  day  only  taught  him  that 
the  confidence  of  the  city  was  irrecoverable  *. 
SkioIrSr  ^^^  houses  of  parliament  assembled  on  the 
^be  ivol  same  day,  and  the  Commons  voted  a  declaration 
monsap.     upoo  the  gross  violatiou  of  parliamentary  privile- 

poiutacom- 
tnittee  to  fit 

l^tcSld".       *  ^^^^'  V^^-  "•  P-  361. ;  Rush.  Vol.  iv.  p.  %19,  180. 
ball 
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ges,  and  stated  tbat»  till  their  privileges  were  vindi- 
cated, and  a  guard  allowed,  it  would  be  impossible 
iar  them  to  discharge  their  duty  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature*  They  therefore  resolved  to  adjourn 
for  a  few  days,  till  the  1 1th,  that  the  king  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  afford  proofs  of  a  change  of 
conduct  But  they  appointed  a  committee  of  cer-^ 
tain  individuals,  with  whom,  however,  all  who 
chose  to  attend  might  vote,  to  sit  at  Guildhall  in 
the  mean-time,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
facts  relative  to  the  breach  of  privilege,  and  con- 
sulting with  the  citizens  both  on  it  and  on  the 
afikirs  of  Ireland.  The  Lords  adjourned  to  the 
same  day 

The  evidence  led  before  the  committee  regard-  Evidence 
ing  the  king's  forcible  entrance  into  the  House  ofthecoi^mit. 
Commons  was  soon  published,  and  must  have  satis- j^'^'^' 
fied  all  unprejudiced  men  of  the  desperate  feelings ^'?f^«f 
with  which  his  followers  were  then  actuated.    It 
was  to  this  effect:  That  the  number  which  accom- 
panied him  on  that  occasion  was  about  500,  (the 
lately  enlisted  guards  out-numbered  his  gentlemen 
pensioners  or  ordinary  attendants^)  and  that  they 
were  armed  with  swords,  pistols,   and  other  wea- 
pons; that  the  new  guard  having  pressed  forward 
to  the  door  of  the  bouse,  placed  themselves  be- 
tween it  and  the  king's  ordinary  attendants,  and 
there  brandished  their  swords,  while  individuals  of 
them,  holding  up  their  pistols,  openly  used  such 

*  Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.    Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x. 
p.  IQ§,  et  seq.    Cobbet's,  vol.  ii*  p.  1002.    Rush.  voL  I?,  p.  476>  479. 
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language  as  this,  *'  I  am  a  good  marksmaiii  I  can 
hit  right  I  wanrant  you ;"  and  that  they  would  not 
allow  the  door  to  be  shut  according  to  custom,  de* 
daring  that  they  were  resolved  to  support  their 
party:  That,  when  several  of  the  members  approach^ 
ed,  and  their  servants  called  out  to  make  room  for 
them,  **  some  of  this  new  species  of  soldiery  an« 
swered»  **  A  pox,  Gad  confound  them  V*  while 
others  exclaimed,  <*  A  pox  take  the  House  (^Com- 
mons, let  them  come  and  be  hanged  ;  what  ado  is 
here  with  the  House  of  Commons?*'  That,  besides 
this,    they  assaulted  the  servants  of  die  mem*> 
bers,  and,  with  many  oaths,  expressed  their  regret 
at  the  absence  of  the  accused  members ;  nay,  that 
some  of  them  cried,  **  when  comes  the  word  ;*'  and 
that  when  asked  the  meaning  of  that  expression^ 
they  answered,  that  ^<  questionless,  in  the  posture 
they  were  set,  if  the  word  had  been  given,  they 
should  have  fallen  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  have  cut  all  their  throats."    The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  these  were  not  common  soldiers, 
whose  language  might  be  partly  the  ofl&pring  of 
ignorance ;  but  individuals  who  had  been  officers 
of  the  late  army,— -who  had  entered  into  this  ser-r 
vice  out  of  alleged  principle,  and  who  were  feasted 
and  caressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  at  White^ 
hall !     Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  they  would  not 
have  uttered    such  sentiments    unless  they  had 
known  them  to  be  congenial  to  those  of  their 
master?     Had  it  been  otherwise,  be  would  have 
been  eager  himself  for  the  punishment,  at  least  by 
dismissal  from  his  service,  of  a  set  of  men  against 
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Unborn  such  daringly  profligate  conduct  was  esta- 
blished ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  recommended 
themselves  by  it,  and  be  was  anxious  to  promote 
them*.  Besides  all  this,  their  threatening  lan« 
guage  against  the  parliament  bad  already  beea 
complained  of  by  the  Commons  in  a  petition  to  the 
throne.  But  there  was  another  important  fact  fully 
established  by  evidence  before  the  committee :— *^ 
That,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  outrage  waa 
committed,  a  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  two  ban* 
rels  of  gunpowder,  with  match  and  shot  in  propor- 
tion, were  sent  fiXHo  the  tower  to  Whitehall^  with 


*  JonraaLs  of  the  Comiaon8»  ye),  n.  p.  374.  Rush.  toL  iy.  p.  4S{v 
ttseq.  The  number  that  acoompanied  the  Ling  is  generaUy  called 
about  300,  though  the  evidence  makes  it  500.  I  conclude  thajt  the 
300  already  mentioBed,  were  ezdusive  of  the  ordinary  attendants^ 
whom  they  outnumbered.  Mr.  Hume>  m  a  matter  of  course,  derides 
this  examination  into  the  language  and  menacing  gesturesof  the  kii^ 
followers,  as.  if  it  had  been  unworthy  of  notice.^— That  these  men  were 
officers,  we  have  the  king's  admiasion.  Husband's  Col.  p.  108.  As  to 
their  having  been  thaiJced,  ftc  afterwards,  see  even  Digby's  admissioiiy 
NaleoB»  ^«  ii*  P-  90^*  Mr-  Hume  here,  as  elsewhere,  affiecte  to  sneor 
lit  the  popular  party  for  attiibuting  the  kin^f  s  advice  to  papists,  (which 
they  did  not  in  the  papers  alluded  to) — a  way  by  which  he  r^y  ap- 
peals to  the  prejudices  of  his  readers,  and  yet  the  same  author  makes 
this  altogether  a  war  of  religion!  Were  the  pupista  the  only  party  in 
the  state  who  were  quite  indifferent  to  religion  ?  or  was  the  existence  of 
such  a  party  like  witchcraft— altogether  ideal?  Had  the  learned  author 
forgotten  the  various  conspiracies,  &c  during  Elizabeth's  reign  ?— 4he 
gun-powder  plot  during  the  preoedii^g  reign  ? — ^the  late  inliiguef  af  fbr 
reignstateson  this  subject? — the  innovations  bythecourt  faction? — ^the 
Irish  insurrection ;  and  the  encouragement  of  the  papists  there  by  the 
pope  and  foreign  princes  ?  We  may  well  disapprove  of  the  P^lia- 
ment*sintolen9oe  ;  hutaasaredly  it  isujot  too  much  to  presume,  that 
the  Catholics  were  actuated  with  as  mtich  seal  as  the  Protestant  par- 
ties, and  it  is  not  requisite  to  suppose  mote,  particularly  consider- 
ing their  political  tenetp^ 
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the  Lieutenant's  knowledge  *•  It  w^ll  also  be  re* 
membered  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Courtp 
who  had  previously  been  gained  over,  were  told  to 
be  in  readiness  at  an  hour's  yearning. 
The  dty'i  On  the  7tb,  twp  days  after  the  adjournment,  the 
^l^gf  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  pre- 
sented tp  the  throne  a  petition,  in  which,  after  ad- 
verting to  the  dangers,  fears,  and  distractions,  into 
which  the  city  had  been  plunged  by  thq  progress 
of  jtbe  bloody  rebels  in  Ireland,  (who  were  coun- 
tenanced by  papists  and  their  adherents  in  Eng- 
landO  and  the  want  of  forces  to  suppress  that  re- 
bellion, together  with  the  intimations,  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  they  had  received  of  designs  to 
extirpate  the  Protestant  religion  with  the  liberties 
of  the  subject ;  to  the  removal  of  persons  of  ho- 
nour and  trust  from  the  offices  of  constable  and 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  the  late  warlike  pre- 
parations there ;  to  the  fortifying  of  Whitehall, 
and  the  provoking  language  and  violence  used  by 
his  new  guard  to  the  citizens ;  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  j  and  his 
Majesty's  late  entrance  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  such  a  band  of  armed  attendants,  be- 
sides his  ordinary  guard — They  prayed  that  he 
would  relieve  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  the 
advice  of  his  grand  council ;  remove  suspicious  per« 
sons  from  the  Tower,  and  put  it  into  the  custody 
of  trust-worthy  characters ;  appoint  a  known  and 
approved  guard  for  himself  and  the  parliament ; 

*  Rush,  vol,  iv.  p.  480. 
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antl»  lastly,  remove  all  restraint  from  Lord  Mande* 
yiJle  or  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of 
the  lower  house,  and  only  proceed  against  them 
according  to  the  privileges  of  parliament.  TheKing'faii. 
royal  answer  to  this  petition  was  by  no  means  sa^cky'i*^ 
tisfactory :  That  he  imagined  he  had  been  suflSi.***^ 
giently  explicit  at  Guildhall;  but  that  he  now 
added  some  particulars  for  their  information  :  lst» 
That  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  feel  more  than 
h^  had  expressed  on  the  business  of  Ireland,  yet 
that  his  zeal  would  be  farther  manifested  by  a  decUu- 
ration  that  he  meant  to  set  forth,  andlie  hoped  that 
great  and  necessary  work  would  soon  be  advanced 
by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  parliament :  Sdly, 
That,  with  regard  to  the  Tower,  as  he  had  already 
removed  one  servant  of  trust  and  reputation,  (this 
was  Lunsford !)  to  satisfy  the  city,  and  had  substi^ 
tuted  another  of  known  ability  and  unquestionable 
character,  he  wondered  at  their  groundless  fears  j 
and  as  to  the  preparations  for  farther  fortifying 
the  Tower,  he  deemed  them  as  necessary  for  the 
city  as  for  his  own  safety,  and  should  ever  employ 
them  for  the  protection  of  both :  Sdly,  That  the 
fortification  of  Whitehall,  and  the  guard  he  had 
lately  enlisted,  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
seditious  language  and  tumultuary  conduct  of  the 
populace :  4thly,  That  as  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  there  was  nothing  censurable  in  re- 
gard to  them }  for  that  tliey,  conceiving  that  his 
safety  might  be  endangered,  had  merely  expres- 
sed their  good  intention,  and  **  he  had  received 
the  tender  of  their  loyal  and  dutiful  affections  with 
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very  good  approbation  and  acceptance  ;*'  that»  <<  for 
his  going  to  the  House  of  Commons^  when  his  at- 
tendants were  no  otherwise  armed  than  as  gentle- 
men with  swords/'  he  is  persuaded^  that  if  the  pe» 
titioners  knew  the  clear  grounds  on  which  the  five 
members  stand  accused  of  high  treason,  they  would 
believe  that  his  going  thither  in  so  gentle  a  way  was 
an  act  of  grace  and  favour,  since  he  is  well  assured 
that  no  privilege  of  parliament  can  extend  to  trea- 
son, felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace :  and,  lastly. 
That  he  ever  intended  to  proceed  against  the  ac- 
cused with  all  justice  and  favour,  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  to  which  the  inno- 
cent would  cheerfully  submit ;  **  and,'*  says  he,  in 
conclusion,  "  this  extraordinary  way  of  satisfying 
a  petition  of  so  unusual  a  nature,  his  Majesty  is 
confidently  persuaded  will  be  thought  the  greatest 
instance  that  can  be  given  of  his  clear  intentions 
to  his  subjects,  and  of  the  singular  estimation  he 
hath  of  the  good  aflfections  of  this  city,  which  he 
believes  in  gratitude  will  never  be  wanting  to  his 
just  commands  and  service  *.'' 

Far  from  abandoning  the  prosecution  of  the 

Lord  Mandeville,  and  the  five  members  of  the  lower 

.  house,  Charles,  on  the  8th  issued  out  a  proclama- 

KingiMvef  tion  to  apprehend  them ;  but,  on  the  10th,  he  left 

J^S^  London,  to  which  he  never  returned  till  he  was 

*•**•       brought  thither  as  a  prisoner  t. 

The  views  with  which  he  took  this  important 

*  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  369—371.    Ruth.  vol.  iv.  p.  480-4SS; 
t  Riuh.  vol  W.  p.  4Sd-484. 
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step,  and  with  which  he  had  acted  in  all  his  litte 
measures,  it  is  now  our  province  to  develope. 

Necessity  alone  had  prevailed  with  Charles  to  Theioyii 
summon  a  parliament ;  but  that  assenlbly  had  not  ^^'^\ 
sat  longs  as  we  have  seen,  before  he  entered  into 
{dots  for  its  destruction.  The  views  with  Which 
he  undertook  the  journey  to  Scotland  were  partly 
defeated  by  the  failure  of  the  Incident;  but  the 
disaiq[>ointment  in  that  plot  did  not  divert  hioi 
from  his  mischievous  designs*  We  have  already 
seen,  that  as  the  act  for  tonnage  and  poundage^ 
which  had  been  passed  before  his  departure  for 
the  north,  expired  on  the  SOth  of  November,  and 
the  duties  were  absolutely  requisite  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  state,  his  ministers  were  alarmed  by  a 
wish  expressed  by  some  timid  members  of  parlia^- 
ment  for  a  fresh  adjournment,  on  account  of  tfad 
plague  which  then  raged  in  the  metrctpdlis ;  but 
that  Charles,  regardless  of  pecuniary  eimbairass* 
ments,  though  these  alone  had  moved  him  to  con^ 
vene  the  legislature,  instantly  commanded  hift  is6r« 
vants  <<  to  have  the  ajurnement  furthered  by  anie 
means  ;^'  or,  as  the  next  best  plan,  to  obtain  an 
adjournment  to  Cambridge*-^  place  doubtless  bfet^ 
ter  calculated  for  his  projects.  We  have  also  sieen 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  raise 
money  upon  his  large  collar  of  rubies,  whidh  ha^ 
for  that  purpose,  been  sent  into  Holland ;' while  Ids 
correspondence  breathes  revenge  against  the  p<^ 
pular  party  in  pariiament,  and  bespeaks  a  strting^ 
confidence  in  his  own  resources  to  frustrate  tMr 
expectations.      His    whole    subsequent   conduct 

VOL.  III.  T 
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evinced  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to  destroy  the 
l^pslative  assembly,  whidi  he  could  not  avernde  ; 
and  as^  not  to  mention  the  act  which  he  had  passed 
to  prevent  their  dissolution,  &c.  without  their  own 
consent,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
dinolvii^  this  parliament,  another  would  have  just 
been  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  have 
come  with  a  still  more  resolute  qpirit  fixxn  the 
brsach  of  law  and  faith  with  the  preceding,  he 
must  have  been  determined  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment erf*  the  sword  The  parliament  (whether  their 
fears  were  well  founded  or  not,  or  evei  feigned, 
would  in  this  view  be  a  question  of  no  imp<Mtance,) 
had  deemed  it  proper  to  have  a  guard  for  its  own 
security,  and,  in  ordering  one,  arrogated  ho  more 
than  what  is  allowed  to  every  court  and  every  petty 
b<m)ugh:  yet  Charles  immediately  dismissed  it; 
aaid,  as  if  he  had  been  wiser  than  his  grand  coun- 
cil^ derided  their  fears,  while  he  himsdf  proposed 
to  give  them  a  guard  under  the  command  of  one 
of  Ins  own  creatures.  Had  the  two  houses  con- 
sented to  this,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  an  oppor- 
tunity it  might  have  afibrdied  of  surrounding  them 
with  military,  and  overawing  their  deliberations  i 
and  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  principle  the  ar- 
Tamgement  which  they  had  formed  could  be  chal- 
knged.  It  is  vain  to  argue  that  it  interfered  with 
llie  king's  right  to  command  the  military ;  and  it 
is  equally  so^  that  it  insulted  the  sovere^  by 
implying  that  danger  was  apprehended  from  him ; 
since,  if  he  truly  repented  of  his  former  conspiracies 
Against  the  legUhUure,  he  would  not  have  resented 
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their  suspidoDs  of  hiin»  till  he  had  evinced^  by  his 
tubsequent  measures,  that  he  had  become  an  al« 
tered  man;  and  the  true  way  to  disarm  their 
groundless  fears,  was  by  yielding  to  their  plans  of 
securily.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  repent 
of  his  past  measures^^which  his  increasing  favour 
towards  the  very  individuals  who  had  even  con« 
iessed  the  plots,  nay,  who  had  implicated  him,  fully 
proved  that  he  did  not-^it  is  perfectly  evident  ths^ 
he  was  prepared  to  repeat  them.  But,  if  this  ap« 
plied  to  his  conduct  in  the  first  instance,  it  did  in-* 
finitely  more  bo  afterwards,  when  he  had  himself 
collected  such  a  band  of  desperate  characters  in 
the  form  of  a  guard,  and  fortified  Whitehall,  under 
the  pretext  of  apprehending  danger  from  the  tu« 
midts  at  Westminster ;  and  first  encouraged  Digby 
to  allege  that  this  was  not  a  free  parliament,  and 
then  ordered  the  lord  keeper,  who  had  also  in  his 
own  person  thrown  out  a  hint  to  the  same  eflkct, 
to  present  the  protestation  of  the  biAops*  The 
upper  house  had  refused  to  concur  with  the  lower 
h)  a  petition  for  a  guard ;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  it  was  the  court-party,  including  the 
bishops,  who  had  outvoted  the  popular  portion  of 
the  house ;  and  therefore  it*  does  appear  extraor- 
dinary indeed,  that  the  very  same  individuals  who 
refused  their  assent  to  a  measure  which  would  have 
affinded  them  ample  protection,  should  have  pro* 
tested  against  all  acts  passed  in  their  absence,  be- 
cause they  had  been  prev^ted  from  free  access  to 
the  house  by  the  factious  multitude.  The  grand 
assumption  of  royalist  writers  is,  that  a  miuori^  in 
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parliament,  by  combining  with  the  turbulent  citi^ 
zens»  drove  away  the  well^iisposed  members,  and 
thus  left  themselves  to  carry  measures  wUch  woold 
otherwise  have  been  indignantly  rejected.  Bat 
these  apologists  of  Charles  forget  that,  had  the 
widi  of  the  popular  party  for  a  guard  been  acceded 
to,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  possibly  haVe  hap-^ 
pacied.  It  is  self-evident  that,  as  a  guard  hocEOh 
nated  by  both  houses  could  never,  unless  perhaps 
in  conjunction  with  the  king,  have  been  able  to 
master  them,  it  must  have  been  under  their  coA-* 
tfoul,  and  could  at  once .  have  been  d^missedor 
new-modelled  by  them,  if  it  shewed  any  disposition 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  minority,  who  could  have 
had  no  offickd  voice  in  commanding  it.  For  the  cin- 
ders issued  to  the  guard  must  have  been  according 
to  the  votes  or  resolutions  of  both  houseis,  and  have 
thence  necessarily  conveyed  the  will  of  the  majodty. 
Hence  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  Charles^  in  obsti- 
nately jpefusing  a  guards  while  he  congregated  so 
strange  a  one  for  himsdf,  and  encouraged  the  pre- 
lates to  off^r  their  protestation,  had  no  other  object 
tfaian  the  annihilation  of  the  parliament  That  the 
liishops^  to  save  themselves,  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
suggestion,  and  adopted  die  views  of  the  court  in 
respect  toi  a  guard,  is  without  question ;  but  the 
most  satisfiictory  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  device 
is,  ibat  it  was  just  the  counterpart  of  the  treach** 
erous  plan  recommended  l^y  Charles,  in  the  year 
l6S9f  to  the  Scottish  prdatos,  in  order  to.afiford  a 
pretext  for  annulling  the  proceedings  of  the  assem* 
bty  and  parliament,  whose  acts  he  had  solemnly 
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engaged  to  ratify.     The  result  of  this   device 
strengthened  the  popular  party,  and  then  followed 
the  impeachment  of  the  six  members,  with  the 
extraordinary  entrance  intx>  the  lower  house;  al 
proceeding  which  was  again  an  approximation  to 
the  incident,  and  founded  upon  the  erroneous  ho4 
tion  that  deceived  Charles  and  his  advisens  through^ 
out  his  reigi),  and  has  been  ever  adopted  by  histo^ 
riana,— l^at  the  individuals  who,  by  merely  acting 
as  the  organs  of  the  public  will,  were  enabled  to 
take  the  lead  in  affairs,  created  the  general  sentit 
ments  which  they  only  expressed.    The  articles 
against  the  members  had  been  furnikhed  by  th6 
king  himself  to  the  attorney-general,  who  declared 
to  the  parliament  that  he  had  neither  ground  nor 
information  of  any  kind  to  proceed  upon  but  thd 
command  of  his  master ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
garded the  invitation  to  the  Scots  to  invade  the 
kingdom,  were  a  breach  of  all  law  and  faith,  since 
the  act  of  oblivion  by  the  treaty  with  Scotland 
Was  expressly  provided  to  preclude  for  ever  any 
question  on  that  ground  *.    The  measure  was,  be- 

*  It  was  agreed  unto  by  the  treaty  with  the  SootB,  *'  that  an  act 
of  oblivion  be  made  in  the  parliaments  of  all  the  three  kingdonu,  for 
burying  in  forgetfuhiess  acta  of  hostility,  whether  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects,  or  between  subject  and  sulject,  or  which  may  be 
conceived  to  arise  upon  the  coming  of  any  English  army  against  Scot* 
land,  or  coming  of  the  Scottish  army  into  England;  or  upon  any  ac- 
tion, attempt,  assistance,  counsel,  or  advice  having  relation  therennto^ 
and  falling  out  by  the  occasion  of  the  late  troubles  preceding  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  and  the  return  of  the  Scottish  army  into  Scot- 
land: That  the  same,  and  whatsoever  hath  ensued  thereupon,  whe« 
ther  trenching  upon  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  church  and  king- 
dom, or  upon  his  migesty's  honour  and  authority,  in  no  time  hereafter 
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tide6»  absurd,  considering  the  large  sum  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Scots  for  their  brotherly  assist:* 
aace.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  men^  ikr  fimn 
hayii^  any  security  in  the  royal  engagementSi  de^ 
rived  none  from  the  solemn  enactments  of  the  le» 
gislatttr^  since  even  this  article  shewed  that  he 
did  noC  conceive  himself  bound  by  the  statutes 
which  be  had  passed.  This,  however,  was  &rther 
evinced  by  other  articles,  whereby  the  six  mem* 
ben  were  arrainged  of  high  treason  for  having 
procui^  the  passing  of  bills  in  the  respective 
houses.  If  they  were  guilty  of  the  highest  (Ance 
known  to  the  law  for  their  conduct  in  parliament^ 
it  is  incontestiUe  that  those  who  joined  them  were 
also  criminal :  and  as  these  composed  the  oaajori* 
ty,  it  is  doubtless  that  when  the  houses  were,  as 
was  anticipated,  quelled  by  the  ruin  of  their  lead* 
ers,  the  majority  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
roy*I  vengeance,  which  would  only  have  been,  in 
soQie  measure,  averted  by  their  undoing  whatever 
had  been  done,  or,  at  least,  by  the  popular  party's 
desertion  of  the  parliament^  so  that  the  court  fiic* 
tion  might  act  without  controul }  and  that,  whe- 
ther they  were  proceeded  against  as  thus  guilty, 


may  be  called  in  question^  nor  recited  as  a  wrong,  national,  or  per- 
sonal^ wfaatBoever  be  the  quality  of  the  person,  or  persons,  or  of  what- 
ever Idnd  or  d^ree,  cHil  or  criminal,  the  ii^ury  is  siq^poeed  to  be; 
«nd  that  no  mendon  be  made  thereof  in  time  coming,  neither  in 
Judgment,  nor  out  of  judgment,  but  that  it  shall  be  held  and  reputed 
as  though  never  any  such  thing  had  been  thought  or  wrought,"  &c 
By  the  act  of  pacification  this  and  other  articles  were  ratified  in  the 
strongest  paanner. 
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01  were  allowed  to  escape  as  having  been  fovoed 
into  measures  hurtful  to  the  pierogativ^  all  thei 
late  statutes^  which  were  so  magnified  by  the 
royal  adherents  as  mighty  concessions  to  libefty,^ 
fell,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  ground*  The 
king's  professions,  therefore,  of  extreme  regard  for 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  of  a  purpose  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  late  laws,  were  so  belied  by 
this  proceeding,  as  to  be  productive  of  nothis^ 
but  utter  distrust,  not  to  say  more^  of  a  priaoe  ca- 
pable of  such  gross  h3rpocrisy. 

Lord  Clarendon  ii^orms  us,  that,  through  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Digby,  Lord  Falklandt 
Sir  John  Colep^per,  and  himself,  had  lately  b^ 
come  the  official  advisers  of  the  king,  (Falkland 
having  been  made  secretary  of  state,  Colepepper 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  himself  having 
been  offered  the  place  of  solicitor«general,  which, 
from  prudential  motives,  he  then  declined,)  and 
that  Chai'les  had  assured  them  that  he  would  take 
no  step  whatever  without  their  knowledge  and  ap« 
probation ;  but  that,  in  this  prosecution  of  the 
six  members,  he  had  been  induced  by  Digby, 
whose  advice  alone  he  followed  on  the  occasion, 
to  violate  his  engagement,  and  proceed  to  such 
extremities  without  their  knowledge  ;  and  that  the 
same  Digby,  who  had  promised  to  support  the  im» 
peachment  in  the  upper  house,  having  perceived 
its  effect  upon  that  assembly,  <<  never  spoke  the 
least  word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  the  most 
surprized  and  perplexed  with  the  attorney's  im- 
peachment; and  sitting  at  that  time  next  the  Lord 
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KiiidK>lt(MB>  mift  tt^Aom  Ae  pretended  to  live  witfk 
nmckJHendskip,  he  whispered  him  in  the  ear  with 
flome  commotion,  (as  he  had  a  rare  talent  in  disii* 
nndation^')  that  the  king  was  very  mischievously 
advised ;  and  that  it  should  go  very  hard,  but  he 
would  know  whence  the  counsel  proceeded ;  in  or- 
der to  which,  and  to  prevent  farther  mischief,  he 
would  go  immediately  to  his  majesty,  and  so  went 
out  of  the  house.  Whereas  he  was  the  only  per* 
son  who  gave  the  counsel,  named  the  persons, 
and  particularly  the  Lord  Kimbolton  V'  &c.  Such 
was  the  character  of  Clarendon's  own  friend,  and 
the  adviser  of  his  master. 

Even,  according  to  this  statement,  the  most  ap* 
parently  confidential  advisers  of  this  king  could 
not  depend  upon  him,  since  he  might  at  any  time 
the  most  unexpected,  unknown  to  them,  be  car- 
ried by  secret  counsels  into  the  most  indefensible 
and  irretrievable  measures.  But  Charles  could 
not  have  been  always  surrounded  by  individuals 
who  persuaded  him  into  the  adoption  of  pernicious 
projects;  and  the  inference  is,  not  that  he  was 
unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  advisers,  but  that 
he  selected  them  for  the  very  qualities  which  led 
to  his  ruin ;  and  that  they  advised  what  they  per- 
ceived  to  be  agreeable  to  their  master.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  six  member^  however,  are 
with  no  justice  ascribed  to  Digby,  since  they  had 
been  resolved  upon  before  the  king  left  Scotland ; 

•  CUr.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  et  ieq.  p.  359,  SflO.    Life,  p.  45,  et  seq. 
p.  SB,  ft  seq.   Append,  to  voL  iii,  of  State  Papen,  chancter  of  Digby^ 
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and  the  utmost  that  could  with  propriety  be  ith* 
puted  to  that  nobleman  is,  that  having  dived  into 
tbe  puipose,  he  tried  to  ingratiate  himself  by  re* 
coiiunending  what  he  saw  had  been  previously  de- 
termined upon  *•    But  Clarendon's  veracity  is  not 
remaikable^  and  it  is  inconceivable»  l-st^  that  the 
charge  could  have  been  given  to  the  attorney^ 
general^  and  also  orders  to  Sir  William  Fleming, 
Sir  William  Killigrew,  and  other  gentlemen  i  Sdly^ 
that  arms  and   ammunition  should  have  been 
brought  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall ;  tbe  gen^ 
tiemen  of  the  inns  of  court  commanded  to  be  in 
readiness  $  the  king's  followers  prepared  to  act 
so  desperate  a  part^  &c.  all  without  even  the 
suspicion  of  Hyde  and  his  coadjutors ;  and  no* 
thing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  as  prodamau 
tions  were  afterwards  issued,  &c.  they  at  least 
adapted  the  measure  which  they  disclaimed  f. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Clarendon,  even  in  his  histc^ 
ly,  does  not  in  reality  object  to  the  baseness  of  the 
measure.  He  quarrels  a  Uttle  with  the  expediency, 
in  consequence  of  the  king^s  want  of  resources  to 
carry  the  matter  fully  through  with  a  high  hand  $ 
but  he  chiefly  quarrels  with  the  execution,  and  with 


*  See  Correspondence  between  the  king  and  Nicholas,  in  Append, 
to  Evelyn's  Mem. 

t  Some  of  the  contradictbns  and  inoonsisteneies  of  daiendon's 
Btatements  have  been  already  exposed  ;  and  I  think  it  impossibb  that 
he  should  be  ignorant  of  a  measure  which  so  many  were  acquainted 
with,  though  it  is  very  likely  that  Charles  and  Digby  wished  to  con- 
ceal it;  and  that  he  and  the  others  having  winked  at  what  was 
going  onward,  condemned  it  when  they  saw  the  result. 
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the  sdlaction  of  some  cf  the  individuala^  fior  that 
^<Lord  Kimbolton  was  a  civil  and  well^iatUMdflWit 
and  had  rather  kept  ill  company,  than  drank  deep 
of  that  infection  and  poison  that  had  wrou^t  iqpon 
many  others ;  and  diat  Sir  Arthur  Hasferig  and 
Mr.  Strode,  were  persons  of  too  low  an  account  and 
esteem,  and  though  their  virulence  and  nalice  was 
as  conspicuous  and  transcendant  as  any  man^s^  yet 
their  reputation  and  interest  to  do  mischiefft  other- 
wise than  in  concurring  in  it,  was  so  small,  that 
they  gained  credit  and  authority  by  being  joined 
with  the  rest,  who  had  indeed  a  great  influence  V^ 
*<  1  am  sure,''  says  he  in  another  place,  '<  tb^  who 
out  of  conscience  and  loyalty  to  their  kingand  coun* 
try,  diligently  attended  the  public  service^  were 
fltnmgely  surprised  at  the  matter  and  manner  of 
that  accusation,  and  foresaw  from  the  minute  the 
infinite  disadvantages  it  would  bring  to  the  king^s 
affiiirs.  Not  that  they  thought  the  gentlemen  ac* 
cused  less  guilty }  Jor  their  extreme  diehanest  acts  m 
OU  fumse  were  so  visible^  that  twAing  cmdd  luwe  been 
laid  ta  their  charge  incredible ;  but  the  going  throngh 
with  it,  was  a  matter  <^  so  great  difficulty  and  con^ 
eemment,  that  eveiy  circumstance  ought  to  have 
been  fully  deliberated,  and  tlie  several  parts  distri- 
buted into  such  hands  as  would  not  have  shaken 
in  the  execution.  And  the  saying  that  the  king 
had  not  competent  persons  enough,  whom  he  might 
trust  in  so  important  a  secret^  (which  I  believe  was 

•  CW.  tol.  a.  S77.  c  8. 
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trae,)  is  ratber  an  argument  that  the  thing  was  not 
to  be  attempted  at  all,  than  that  it  was  to  be  at- 
tempted in  that  manner  {  for  whoever  would  have 
betrayed  the  trust,  would  be  sure  to  find  fault  with 
it»  when  it  was  endeavoured  without  him,  espedaDy 
if  it  miscarried.  The  truth  is,  there  was  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  house  of  peers  would  commit 
the  Lord  Kimbolton,  upon  the  accusation  of  Mr. 
Attorney  in  that  conjuncture  of  time,  and  less  that 
the  liouse  of  commons  would  deliver  up  the  mem* 
ben  to  the  sex^geant-at-arms  when  they  should  be 
demandedt  which  was  an  irregular  thing,  and  inb* 
plied  unreasonably  that  they  had  some  power  to 
keep  them  who  were  desired  to  deliver  them. 
Yetifihe  choice  had  been  better  made,  and  the  seoe^ 
ral  persons  first  apprehended  and  put  into  distinct 
close  custodies^  that  neither  any  body  else  should  have 
heard  Jrom  them,  nor  they  from  one  another,  all  which 
had  not  been  very  difficult,  the  high  spirit  of  boA 
houses  might  possibly  have  been  so  dejected,  that 
ihey  might  have  been  treated  wUhal.^'    With  not- 
able inconsistency,  he  says  in  the  next  sentence, 
that  <^  that  attempt*^  which  he  thus  informs  vs, 
u  iisii  not  been  veiy  difficult,*'  that  is,  if  it  mean 
any  thing,  might  have  been  easily  accomplished 
with  the  king's  resources,  ^  had  been  too  great  tor 
tlie  solitary  state  the  king  was  in  at  this  time,  which 
was  most  naturally  to  be  improved  by  standing  up- 
on his  guard,  and  denying  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  deny,  and  in  compelling  his  ministers  to  execute 
ihe  Icno  in  those  cases  that  demonstrably  concerned 
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ikepiMicpwee^'   Such  were  the  principles  of*  the 
gqod  Lord  Clarendon— of  the  most  moderate  of 
the  royal  confidential  advisers;  but,  indeed,  he 
WW,  if  possible,  developes  worse  principles  else* 
where,  when  he  says,  that  if  the  proposal  of  Digl^ 
to  go  with  a  select  party^  (of  whom  LunaftMrdiWaa 
to  be  one,)  into  the  city,  to  seize  the  persons  ei' 
the  six  members^  **  dead  or  aliae,'^  had  been  ac- 
ceded to,  <<  without  doubt  he  would  have  done  it, 
Vhich  mt^/ LIKEWISE  halve  had  a  'wonderfid  ej^bct^J* 
"  The  king,'*  says  Mr.  Hume,  *'  apprehensive 
of  danger  from  the  enraged  multitude,  had  retired 
to  Hampton  Court,  deserted  by  all  the  world,  and 
overwhdmed  with  grief,  shame,  and  remorse,  £ai 
the  fatal  measures  into  which  he  had  been  hupied. 
His  distressed  situation  he  could  no  longer  ascribe 
to  the  rigours  of  destiny,  or  the  malignity  of  ene* 
mies :  His  own  precipitancy  and  indiscretion  must 
bear  the  blame  of  whatever  disasters  should  faenc&» 
forth  befal  him.    The  most  fiiithful  of  his  adher^ 
ents,  between  sorrow  and  indignation,  were  opA^ 
tbunded  with  reflections  on  what  had  happened, 
and  what  was  likely  to  follow.    Seeing  every  proe* 
pect  blasted,  faction  triumphant,  the  disccmtented 
'  populace  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  fury,  they  utterly 
despaired  <^  success,  in  a  cause  to  whose  ruiir, 
friends  and  enemies  seemed  equally  to  conspire.*" 
The  picture  is  pathetic ;  but  unfortunately  for  that 
prince's  subjects  it  is  not  true :  The  monarch  whose 
breast  was  open  to  such  generous  grief,  shame,  and 

•  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  391. 

t  Append  to  3d  vol  of  SUte  Papers^  p.  56. 
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remorse  for  his  misconduct^  would  have  endeavour- 
ed to  retrieve  his  error,  and  have  thus  qiared  fats 
people  all  the  misery  that  ensued.  Nw  has  this  au» 
thor  an  apology  for  his  statement,  which,  with  the 
denial  of  the  army-plots,  against  the  clearest  evx* 
dence,  the  incident,  &c»  is  the  basis  of  all  his  sub- 
sequent  charges  against  the  parliament,  for  forcing 
Charles  into  a  war,  since  the  inadvertent  ad-^ 
missions  of  Clarendon,  admissions  at  direct  va^ 
riance  with  his  general  apology  for  his  master,  con- 
sequently, the  more  valuable,  (for  as  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  the  king,  he  could  not  possibly  be 
deceived,)  are  of  so  contrary  a  description  *.  The 
monarch  who  is  represented  as  having  retired  from 
Whitehall,  so  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his 
fiital  rashness,  left  it  with  a  determination  to  resort 
immediately  to  military  operations  against  his  grand 
coundL 

*  The  whole  complexion  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  history  toma 
upon  thi»— that  the  parliament  affected  fear,  and  raised  falsq  ru- 
mours of  danger,  in  order  to  inflame  the  populace,  and  atfbrd  a  pre- 
text for  virtually  dethroning  the  sovereign.  Admit,  therefore,  that 
real  plots  of  the  most  atrocious  kind  had  been  formed  against  the  par- 
liament, and  that  war,  or  rather  military  force,  for  Charles  expected, 
to  be  able  to  crush  the  national  council,  before  it  could  be  prepared 
for  defence,  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  the  character  of  the  histo- 
rian's statement  is  completely  destroyed.  He  dwells  too  in  generali- 
ties, and  confounds  dates  to  aid  his  erroneous  representations  of 
things ;  therefore,  I  have  been  particularly  careful  to  follow  the  real 
course  of  events.  To  me  the  tone  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Hume's 
work  particularly,  appears  unnatural,  since  the  pariiament,  by  his 
account,  does  not  seem  to  have  acted  with  ordinary  rationality;  but 
I  suspect  it  is  this  which  has  rendered  his  writing  so  sucoessfuL 
He  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  majority  of  both  houses 
and  of  the  age  were  sOly  fanatics,  and  the  mass  of  readers  fed  their 
vanity  gratified  by  a  sense  of  intellectual  superiority  to  former  times. 
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When  the  kte  army  was  disbanded,  all  the  ar* 
tSlery,  ammunition^  and  arms,  of  which  there  were 
16,000  stand,  were  deposited  in  Hull.  In  the 
ne^bourhood  of  that  town,  the  Earl  of  New* 
casde^  who,  in  the  langus^  of  the  times,  was  an 
inveterate  malignant,  had  vast  influence;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhalatants^  who  appear  to 
have  indined  to  the  Catholic  superstilien^  were 
disafifocted  to  the  parliament  Thither  therefore 
CSiailes,  brfore  his  departure  from  WKkhaU^  se* 
cretly  dispatched  that  noUeman,  with  a  oommis- 
aion  to  take  possession  of  the  town  and  magazine^ 
and  draw  in  as  many  of  the  trained-bands  as  the 
eari  deemed  necessary  and  could  rely  upon,  the  ' 
king  intending  himself  to  follow  as  soon  as  mat- 
ters were  ready  for  his  reception  \  while  the  queen, 
who  had  previdled  upon  Goring  to  engage  to  sur* 
render  Portsmouth,  in  spite  of  his  pledge  to  the 
parliament,  was  to  proceed  directly  to  that  strongly 
fortified  town,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it,  as 
being  the  most  important  in  the  south,  as  well  as 
the  magazine  for  arms  in  that  district  *•  The  tower 
was  already  In  the  custody  of  a  man  who  could  be 

*  Clar.  foL  ii.  p.  SSS^  SS9,  417,  418.  Jonniah  o£  the  Commiiiit 
lor  Jauiury  11,  ek  seq.  1642.  Old  ParL  Hist.  voL  ix.  p.  10S7.  Rush. 
▼oL  iv.  p.  564.  William  Legge,  one  of  those  deeply  ooncenied  in  the 
■nny-plot,  was  alio  employed  to  aecare  HolL  This  indlyidnal,  by  his 
efideace  implicated  Charles,  yet  so  great  a  favouiite  was  he,  that  he 
even  went  by  the  name  of  honest  Will  hegge.  He  was  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Dartmouth.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  suspected,  on 
good  grounds,  of  having  been  also  engaged  in  the  army-plots.  The 
queen  would  appear  to  have  gained  a  promise  of  Goiing,  before  the 
Idncfa  return  from  Scotland,  to  surrender  Fortmumth.  Mem.  par 
Madp  da  MotteriUe,  tome  L  p.  863. 


\ 
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depended  on,  and  a  vessel  with  additional  arms  had 
just  arrived  from  Berwick. 

It  is  true,  that  the  same  Lord  Clarendon  to 
y^bom  we  are  indebted  for  this  important,  but  in- 
advertent, development  of  the  royal  purpose,  tells 
us»  that  Charles  intended,  **  that  being  secured 
in  those  strong  places,  whither  they  who  wished 
him  well  might  resort  and  be  protected,"  **  he 
would  sit  still,  till  they  who  were  over  active 
would  come  to  reason* }''  but  no  one  can  believe, 
that  since  he  conceived  military  force  necessary 
agahast  a  parliament,  he  would  have  failed  to 
make  an  active  use  of  it ;  and  the  idea  is  incon* 
distent  with  his  whde  conduct,  the  principles  of 
his  most  moderate  advisers,  and  the  very  nature 
of  things.  The  conduct  of  an.  assembly  which 
justified  his  retiring  to  a  place  of  strength,  justi* 
fiedhim  also  in  dissolving  it;  and  as  conserva* 
tor  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  bound  to  quell 
the  disorders  which  arose  from  the  factious  spirit 
engendered  by  the  parliament,  and,  consequently, 
to  march  directly  to  the  capital.  In  that  event, 
too»  the  prosecuticm  of  the  six  members  would  not 
have  been  dropt  j  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
application  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Glaren« 
doo,  that  the  king,  while  he  stood  on  the  defen« 
sive,  should  have  compelled  his  ministers  to  exe* 
cute  the  law  in  those  cases  that  concerned  the 
public  peace*  As  the  majority  in  both  houses,  too, 
had  been  equally  guilty  with  the  six  impeached 
members,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Charles 
would  have  allowed  them  to  triumph  in  security. 

•  Clar.  ibid. 
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A  parliament  without  power  is  no  parliament ;  and 
as  the  general  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  could  not 
have  stood  still,  matters  must  soon  have  terminal 
ted  in  a  direct  use  of  the  military.  Taxes  were 
necessary  for  the  public  exigencies ;  and  even  the 
last  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  duties  which 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  was  about  to  expire. 
But,  under  such  circumstances,  the  parliament  ne* 
vet  would  have  voluntarily  imposed  taxes,  and, 
therefore,  Charles  must  either  have  overawed  theniy 
or  levied  taxes  in  his  former  despotical  manner, 
and  thus  have  let  in  a  flood  a£  arbitraiy  power^ 
which  swept  before  it  all  constitutional  principles. 
After  this  there  remained  no  alternative  for  the 
monarch,  if  he  had  desired  it,  which  none  who  re* 
views  his  measures  can  believe.  If  doubt  remained, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  promise  which  Cla- 
rendon, directly  against  the  tenor  of  those  state- 
ments by  which  he  would  throw  the  odium  of  be* 
ginning  the  war  upon  the  parliament,  admits  that 
the  queen,  who  distrusted  her  husband's  firmness, 
exacted  of  Charles,  before  she  left  England, — ^that 
he  should  not  make  peace  with  the  parliament 
without  having  first  obtained  her  consent.  War 
did  not  commence  for  months  afterwards ;  yet  it  is 
evident  from  this,  that  war,  of  so  implacable  a  luu 
ture  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  accommodation, 
was  then  fully  resolved  upon. 

The  prompt  measures  of  the  two  houses,  parti- 
cularly of  the  commons,  who  procured  intelligence 
of  tibe  most  secret  plots  of  the  council — ^for  which 
both  they  and  their  informers  are  reviled  by  Cla- 
rendon—a  farther  proof  that  he  regretted  the  fail* 
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ure,  not  the  eoneeptlon  oif  such  designs-— friSBtrat* 
ed  the  royd-  purpose^  and  obliged  him  to  tempo- 
rize for  months.  But  to  «Uch  extremity  had  mat- 
ters proceeded,  that  immediately  after  the  removal 
irom  Whitehall,  his  desperate  band  of  discarded  of- 
ficers, at  least  ^00,  with  Lunsford  at  their  head, 
having  retired  to  Kingston  upon  Tharaesy  ^nd 
where  lay  the  magazine  of  the  county,  appeared 
in  a  warlike  manner ;  while  Digby  having  gone  to 
them  by  the  royal  command,  thanked  them  for 
their  offer  of^  and  accepted  of,  their  services  in  the 
king's  name }  assuring  them  that  his  majesty  hact 
brought  them  thither  to  prevent  their  being  tram* 
pled  in  the  dirt  in  Londoa,  and  that  he  would 
amply  reward  their  loyal  attachment  *•    Ammu* 

*  See  Joumdfl  of  the  Coxmnons,  vol.  ii  p.  S73,  376^  379,  et  leq. 
Huaband's  CoL  of  State  Papers,  p.  802,  et  seq.  Cobbett,  voL  iL 
p.  lOSSy  et  $eq.  Whitelocke,  p.  54.  Nalaan^^ol.  ii.  p.  S46^  et  seq,* 
Pigby'e  own  apol^getical  defence  of  himself  after  his  flightr--A  de* 
fence  intended  to  aid  the  royal  cauae—ia  well  worthy  of  notico:  Tl^tt 
after  the  rudeness  and  violence  of  the  rabble  drove  their  majeades  ta 
Hampton  Count,  be  by  command  attended  them*  *'  In  this  short 
journey,"  saya  he^  **  man^  soldiers  and  commanders,  (who  had  aa-^. 
aembled  themaeivea  Jointly  to  aolidt  payment  of  their  arrears  for  the 
late  northern  expedition  Jnmi  the  two  houses  of  parliameni,)  waited 
on  their  nujestiea,  and,  leaving  them  at  Hampton  Court,  provided 
their  own  accommodation  at  Kingston,  the  next  place  of  receipt,  and 
Btill  so  uaed  for  the  overplua  of  company  which  the  court  itself  ooald; 
not  entertain.  To  these  gentlemen,  of  whom  few  or  none  were  o£ 
my  acquaintance,  and  to  this  place  waa  I  sent  by  hia  mijee^,  with, 
some  expreaaiona  of  hia  m^eaty'a  good  acceptence  of  their  servi^y 
and  returning  the  same  night  to  Hampton  Court,  continued  my  at* 
tendance  to  Windsor,  whither  their  m^esties  then  repaired.  I  ha4 
not  been  there  one  day,  when  I  heard  that  both  houses  of  parliaments 
were  informed,  that  I  and  ColL  Lunsford,  a  person  with  whom  I 
never  exchanged  twenty  words  ii^  my  life,"  (indeed !  whcu^  acoordin& 
VOL.  IIL  y 
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nitioot  bige  saddleSf  wi^  anu^  nwe  Ulisewise  «> 
rested  in  their  passage  thither  ;  and  it  may  be  in*- 
ferred»  that  the  fiulure  pf  the  design  upon  HuU 
and  Portsmouth,  with  measures  that  prevented 

to  Ckupeodon^  be  was  one  of  the  Tery  men— the  oiil  j  <me  iu»ned,  wi  A 
wbom  you  proposed  to  go  into  the  city  to  take  the  six  membenj  dead 
or  divc>  on  the  evening  of  the  44Ji  f )  ^  had  appealed  in  a  war&e 
fMBao- fttSii%8ioD,  to  the  tenor  (rf' llie  Idnifi  U^es,  ^    When 
taat  thia  news  «aa  faran^t  me,  I  could  not  bat  alight  it  a^  a  lidicn-i 
lous  nunonr  ;  for  being  moat  certain  that  I  had  never  been  at  King* 
iton,  but  only  npcm  that  message  of  the  Idng'a  to  forty  or  fifty  ge&Hp 
tfemeft  toCaBy  atarangets  to  me,  viith  whom  I  stayed  not  the  apace  of 
half  aor  hour  at  moat,  in  no  other  equipage  than  a  coach  and  six  hued 
boraes,  ^th  one  single  man  in  the  coach  with  me^  and  one  servant; 
rMingby,  I  thought  it  utterly  impos^ble  for  the  most  itmuuicy  tfr* 
oalC  atao  near  a  diatanoe^  to  niae  oat  of  that  any  aeriocis  matter  of 
■oaadal  or  prq)«dioe  upon  me.**  Id*  p»  S65.    Now,  the  want  of  vera<4 
dty  in  Digby  h«a  abeady  been  fully  established,  and  therefore  hii^ 
relation  ia  of  amidl  value  in  hia  own  fitvour,  or  that  of  the  qtuae  ho 
cqwoaea,  but  it  ia  of  mndt  agsinat  bo&    Why  this  eoncourse  to| 
Klngsfeon  of  moa^  loUim  and  qgicen,  whose  buskiesB  w^s  with  both 
houses  of  parfiament?    Why  tbemeisi^by  D^y  tot^iem?    The 
evidence  led  by  paziiament,  tfaeni  qomes  to  us  without  suspicien,  an^ 
Hwaaofitverybladcaapect.    Indeed  D^iby  had  no  time  to  do  mora 
thn  see  these  meo  opoe,  because  on  the  very  day  af^  Chailep  kft 
Whltehan,  Fvliansnt  interposed  lo  fivstiate  the  denga  on  Hull 
and  Fortonoatfi,  withoot  which  any  attempt  at  Kingston  eonld  never, 
sneoeed;  «nd  it  waa  only  on  ihe  12tih,  the  day  on  which  Charles  re* 
moved  to  Windsor,  that  D^yls  attempt  waa  directly  defeated  by  the 
Anasurei  of  both  houses.    Ofaraidon's  statement^  vol.  ii.  p.  S8S,  SM. 
is  yferj  unosadid,  and  is  at  diieet  vaxianee  with  dates.    Bnt  what 
skal!  wesay  to  Mr.  Hume's,  who,  in  thefiioeof  Digby^s  own  admissioii 
•Man  admMon  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  inpressMn  fibr  die 
Mtse  in  which  he  had  embarked,  as  well  aa  to  aereeB  hfrnaetf-HRys, 
^LardD^  having  tnteredKingst^im  a  eoaelk  and  si^^ 
J^  fivery  Bervanisy  tiie  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  London  ;  and  it 
waa  immediatdy  voted  ditit  he  had  appealed  in  a  hoatile  manner,  ta 
tiie  tenor  and  aflUght  of  his  mijeaty'a  sntgect^  and  had  levied  war 
against  the  king  and  Idngdom."    I  cannot  guess  what  that  anthor'a 
fipeUi^  were,  when  he  sat  do^n  gravely  to  wtite  so. 
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danger  from  the  Tower^  the  l^smg  of' the  adjoin^ 
JDg  counU^  to  disperse  the  forces  at  K^ipgaton, 
and  $toppiQg  of  all  levii^  under  tlie  pretext  of 
intending  them  fpr  th?^  f ^rvice  of*  Ireland,  ^^n^- 
cfaanged  the  current  of  i^^Sxb  at  this  junq^ive^  \^y 
preventing  a  levy  of  troo^  and  obliged  C^gUyn  'wji.cr 
was  thence  accused  of  high  ti^ei^on,  to  ahspoq^ 

As,  with(9Ut  supplies  IVom  the  Bngli&h  p^rJis^^ 
meott  Charles  was  destitiit^  of  the  mean;3  tp  ra^e 
a  force  capable  of  quelling  the  Irish  rebellion^  the 
settled  plan  tp  destroy  the  constitutional  asseinibly 
la  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  profession^  on 
the  Irish  aiOKurs.  His  language  on  that  si;ib^t^^ 
however^  did  not  ei[:cQe4  the  ^xpressiona  of  the 
I4>rd8  of  the  Falet  befpre  they  openly  joined,  the^ 
insurgesitss  and  it  wap  the  misfortune  of  tbis- 
priQce  to  have  justly  forfeited  all  confidence  in  his 
word  *•  Hia  religious  predjleptions  have  already 
been  amply  develppediy  and  he  was  now  under  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  quc;e«^  ^t  is  not^  there- 
Ibr^  very  wonderful  that  he  should  not  have  beem 
oveMDiuch  disposed  to  protect  the  Irish  Puritans^ 
at  the  e}(pense  of  »  body  who  a£re9ted  to  rise 
in  defeace  of  his  prerogative*  at  the  same  time 
that  he  bad  resolved  on  measures  pregnant  with 
the  roiQ  of  whatever  was  deemed  most  valuable 


^  Immediately  saer  itx^  Mdeut,  Charlen  ^ddr^M^  the  S<»t^.sh 
psrUame^ty  to  irbich  he  professed  his  innocence^  "  wit|i  ^ares  in  his 
eyies,  (and  as  it  seemed)  in  a  very  grate  grieffe/'  (Balfour'is  XMurnalj 
p.  104.)  It  thus  appears  that  he  eoudd  weep  upon  ooaa&m,ihwt^ 
he  heard  of  Ms  deay  friend  guddPt^Mna's  |iaiwaBin$tJ9^  wi»  ipetfe/^ 
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of  all  their  political  and  civil  franchises — of  tbe 
people  of  England.    True  it  is,  that  bis  conduct 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  had  the  extraordinary  and 
unhappy,  yet  necessary  effect  of  retarding,  or  frus- 
trating rather,  the  relief  (^  that  wretched  country. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  was  ordered 
by  the  parliament  to  raise  volunteers  or  recruits  by 
beat  of  drum ;  but  that  the  commons,  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  a  bill  for  pressing  soldiers,  into' 
which  they  inserted  a  clause  against  the  legality 
ci  pressing,  without  the  intervention  of  the  legis-* 
lature^  unless  the  kingdom  were  invaded  by  a  fo* 
reign  power.    Now,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the' 
design  of  the  commons  was  merely  to  wrest  frora^ 
the  crown  a  power  inherent  iii  it,  since,  ccHisider- 
ing  the  late  disbandment  of  the  army  against  the' 
Scots,  there  could  be  no  want  of  volunteers.    But 
the  power   arrogated  by   the  sovereign  was   a 
usurpation  inconipatible  with  law ;  and,  if  Charles 
had  been  sincere  in  his  other  concessions,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated,  especially  at  such  a  juncture 
r— when  delay  was  pregnant^with  so  many  cala- 
mities— ^to  have  yielded  this  point  also,  without 
which  all  the  late  provisions  in  favour  of  pub- 
lic liberty  were  nugatory.    Matters,  however,  on 
both  sides,  were  of  far  deeper  concernment.  After- 
such  a  long  course  of  misgovernment,  and  what 
the  commons  had  lately  experienced,  they  could 
not  trust  Charles  with  an  army ;  and  a  resolution 
had  already  been  formed  by  them,  to  vest  the  power 
over  the  militia  in  commissioners  nominated  with 
the  approbation  of  parliament,  while  they  had  evei^ 
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issued  orders  about  the  appointment  of  officers  to 
tbe  Irish  army.  By  means,  of  the  pressing  bill» 
the  troops  ooidd  be,  ready  to  be  instantly  embodied 
without  beiog  drawn  together^  so  as  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  king  to  gain  them  and  set  of- 
ficers over  tbemi  before  the  important  matter  re- 
garding the  commanders  were  fully  determined : 
but  if  the  ordinary  way  of  levy  were  adopted,  the 
iate  disbanded  scddiers,  whose  affections  had  been 
so  corrupted,  would  be  the  first  to  enlist;  when 
commissioqsj  hastily  issued  by  the  king  to  the  very 
officers  who  had  entered  into  such  conspiracies 
against  the  parliament,  and  had  lately  acted  at 
Whitehall,  &c.  would  at  once  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  which,  it  may  saf^y  be  inferred 
from  all  circumstances,  would  be  employed  to  per- 
form a  notable  service  in  England  before  it  crossed 
the  Irish  channel.  He  could  not  but  know,  that 
the  interference  with  the  bill  in  its  passage  through 
the  housfes,  with  the  displeasure  expressed  towards 
the  members  who  had  stirred  the  question  about 
his  right,  would  lead  to  the  result  which  it  occa- 
sioned ;  and  that  then  the  Commons  could  not  re^ 
treat  from  their  point,  without  recognising  a  power 
which  had  been  already  so  fcdiy  pronoanced  ille* 
gal,  and  consequently  exposing  die  franchises  of 
all  ranks. 

The  advocates  of  this  prince  have  aU^ged,  that 
the  Scots  might  have  at  once  sent  upwards  of  5000 
men  to  Ireland,  and  thus  have  crushed  the  rebeU 
lion  at  its  commencement ;  but  that,  tkoiigh  luged 
to  it  by  him,  they,  in  spite  of  their  professions  of 
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eagerness  tb  save  timt  countrjr  fi^cym  tte  iBsiii^gCMts; 
dedin^  to  aAapt  to  salutary  a  course  ^.  Kow» 
tee  tmvb  alrtedj  seen,  that,  as  Ireknd  was  ade« 
jpertdancy  of  England  alone,  Aey  cduM  not  b«re 
iftte^mpted  1l6  send  an  i&rmy  there  h^otb  they  oIk 
tained  l!he  authority  V  l!he  English  {toriiameiif^ 
\eithoi2t  involving  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  ^^rrel— » 
an  ^ent  which  Cfharles  would  prcbaMy  hkve  hailed 
as  auspicious  *;  sttA  iSiat,  as  they  hod  tiekher  s^ 
Mtrrbes  themselves  to  ttmriitahi  sudh  an  army,  uor^ 
^they  hady'trOnId  have  been  expected  to  «se  theoa 
fcfT  tflhe  del'etice  of  *the  -dependency  of  a  foieign 
«taCe,-^ft  tra«  Heto^eory  to  have  tiot  only  authority 

^  Carte's  t>rnMmde,  yoL  i.  p'.  l!sT.  This  writer,  sfter  tUting  tihiC 
-Oe^cttoliii^MW  sdU^nifoot,  (wbidi  is  not  comot,)  and  nigiii 
easily  hftve  ^oHeoted  more,  wluch  ironld  at  once  have  pot  an  effectual 
stop  to  these  oommotionB,  says,  with  shameless  elSbntery,  ^  But  new 
ther  their  pretended  seal  fbr  religion,  nor  ^e  Ueeding  eonditioH  iff 
timtlfal^oiny  aor  the  danger  of  their  oomitqnBen  in  it^  nor  the  €»• 
t^tica  of  (heir  natural  sorereign,  nor  the -shame  of  failing  in  their 
own  promises  the  very  moment  they  were  maldng  theih,  eould  prevail 
Wth  the  Scots  to  afford  atiy  succours  in  this'ge^nd  calatnity."  I  am 
aahry^lnlaea  cb  say  that  Mr.  Hume's  statemeiit  is,  if  pteiU^  adll 
.worst.  Oirte  says  that  the  king  saw  1500  men  sent  off  to  Ulsterta 
jprotect  the  Scottish  colony  there,  and  that  he  told  the  hoTlsetf  this  oir 
nib't^tnm  to  London.  But  he  quotes  no  'attihi6tity  for  audi  a  states 
ahak,MDltaiaf  diMbt^nltiance  w4tk  the  Whole  acobunteof  <he  pn^ 
'^oedi^ga  t^  that  head ;  while  it  may  give  some  idea  of  tills  wiii^r's 
accuracy  to  mention,  that,  in  the  royal  addresses,  there  is  not' even 
an  insinuation  of  such  a  thing.  Is  it  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Mr^ 
laii^  sinadd^'iouAgst  otiers,  have  adopted  this  Yt««y  ?  But  mis^ 
atatenent^  or  errors  once  made,  descend  from  one  imter  to  another^ 
like  the  heir-loom  in  a  family.  The  1500  that  Carte  referred  to  Were 
fttyt  "sent  M  long  ^fterw^rds,  and  "went  nnder  a  commfaakift  by  b6ih 
imam,  ta  Ndke  'lAa-qnia  df  Arl^yie^  See  ^impni»  of  ;the  Commons, 
7th  *»d  *9d  fctoiatf,  1641H2.  Laing's  account  of  these  matters  is 
very  inaccurate. 
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from  X^glaod  to  taaqiort  the  troiops»  hat  an  aa- 
nrance  thatifcey ahoiild be laaiittaiaed at tiw ex« 
peaseofthat'CouBtrjr:  That  the  EogliahCooimoiiB 
iPQted  for  thftBoceptaooe  of  tioopi'^iat  of  wmiHir 
niittbKB,  but  httedjr  of  10^000:  but  that  the  ob- 
.  struction  to  an  agreement  with  the  Scottish  coaa- 
mitatotiers  aroie  irom  tbi  unier  faowe^  vdxo  would 
oidy  yield   to  the  neaBuw  conditioaally-4hat 
.|0»000  En^Uah  should  also  be  sent)  while  they 
.dda>iod  the  piessiag  bill»  whidi  was  not  passed  till 
;aftcir  the  king  had  lea  Whitehall  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  jaisii:^  of  lO^OQO  English  akeady  voted 
by  the  Comtmofu    The  princqife  advanced  by  die 
Lords  WBS»  that  st  gave  the  Scots  too  asnch  power 
in  a  depenlency  of  Bn^bnd— ^a  position  m  wUdi 
there  is,  unqoestionafaly,  much  appeuaaceiof  na^ 
\8on.    But  it  con^letdy  dispnxres  the  all^ations 
,siboat  the. backwardness  of  the  Scots;  and  it  is 
•not  unworthy  of  nsmaikt  thait  this  dbgettbn  oaoR 
from  the  king  lumseif  ::  for  the  majority  in  the 
upper  house^  who  fnutrated  the  agreement  with 
the  northern  kingdoss,  were  the  prelates  and  by 
lords  attached  to  the  court)  and  their  kngoage^ 
consequently,  was  just  as  sure  an  indication  of  the 
royal  pnrpose*  as  if  he  had  ^htmaelf  apenly  pro- 
claimed   it.     He,  however,  directly  spoke  tfie 
same   language  aflerwards  in    regard   to    2500 
only,  which  both  houses  had  accepted  of:  Sk^ 
posterior  to  the  time  now  alluded  to,  he  otject* 
ed  to  that  number's  passing  into  Ireland^  with 
authority  to  take  possession  of  a  certain  town,  be- 
cause It  would  give  them  a  power  in  that  island 
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incoasktoit  with  the  pretenuoDS  of  England  *« 
It  is  umiecMBary  to  add«  that  t&e  proposal  by 
Chaiies  to  raise  10,000  volanteevsy  provided  pM* 
iiaoieat  w6uld  engage  to  support  thetn,  could  nat» 
i^ith  any  regtod  to  the  natiooal  security  have  been 
aecepted  of. 

The  instant  that  Cfaaiies  heard  of  the  rebdttion, 
he  sent  a  conunission  to  Ormonde  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army ;  but»  if  we  iniiy  credit  An- 
trim, whose  statement  derives  much  support  from 
othv  circumstances,  Ormonde  had  himself  been 
engaged  in  the  design  against  Dublin  Castle,  in 
order  to  re-organize  the  late  disbanded  army  oi^ 
of  the  stores  there ;  and  therefore  a  commission  to 
him  .was  apparently  of  all  things  the  most  calcu- 
lated .to  promote  the  cause  it  was  professedly  in- 
tended to  ram.  The  unexpected  and  detestably 
cruel  course,  however*  which  the  rebellion  took» 
seems  to  have  filled  Ormonde  with  genuine  abhcur- 
'  rence  at  the  insurrection ;  and  it  has  been  alleged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  insurgents,  that,  through 
personal  hatred  of  the  Iri^  Catholics,  he  contra- 
.vened  his  master^s  orders  in  pursuing  them  so 

-^  «  ThifliviUbefiiaystitedinitflproperpISoe;  smlljim 
the  reader  will  compare  it  with  the  preceding  passage  from  Carte, 
and  Hume's  observations  on  the  same  subject— the  conduct  of  the 
Soots  on  hearing  of  the  rebellion.    The  latter  writer  conceives  it  to  be 

.  evident  that  Chaiiea  was  not  accessory  to  the  rebellion  that  he  at  onte 
lecoimnended  the  caye  of  it  to  both  the  Bngliah  and  Scottish  parlia- 
ments; but  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  without  virtually  acknowledging 
himself  a  party  to  it,  and  thus  ruining  all  his  aflkiis.    Yet,  though  he 

.  vecomiMided  the  Irish  business  to  the  care  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, he  never^  as  we  have  seen,  intended  that  the  houses  should 
have  the  maP^^^i^t  of  it. 
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rigorously.  To  this,  however,  the  di^oskion  of 
the  anny^  and  of  all  around  him,  as'w^Il  as  of  the 
execati¥e  there^  must  have,  in  nOc' small  degree^ 
contributed.  Yet  his  conduot  was^  'hi  several  re« 
apeots,  equivocal ;  and  there  is  proof  of  liis  having 
been  employed  by  Charles,  almost  at  the  beginnfaig 
of  the  insurrection,  to  negociate  a  peace  secretly 
with  the  rebels,  while  he  was  not  deemed  worthy 
of  being  trusted  in  some  of  the  most  important 
transactions  with  them.  Tlie  Irish  insurgents  were 
not  (rnxdaimed  rebels  till  January,  and  orders  were 
given  to  print  only  forty  copies  of  the  proclama- 
tion *. 

As  batik  houses  of  parliament  were  to  meet  on  Bemem- 
the  11th,  the  committee  of  the  Coinmons  called  J^S^^^ 
upon  the  sheriflb  of  London  and  Middlesex,  to^^j^JJ"- 
raise  the  passe  commiiatus  as  a  guard  to  the  king  ud  its  pn>. 
and  parliament.    On  this  occasion  many  captains  ^^ 
of  vessels  and  mariners  tendered  their  services,  and 
these  having  been  accepted  of^  they  carried  the 
guns,  great  and  small,  from  their  ships  to  We$t* 
minster.    The  apprentices  also  proffered  their  seu 
vices ;  but  the  committee,  with  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  obligation,  declined  them.    While 
they  made  these  dispositions  for  the  security  of 
both  houses,  they  also  defeated  an  attempt  to  re- 

*  Append,  to  Clsr.  Hist  of  the  Irifth  Rebellion.  State  Papers,  vol.  iL 
p.  178.  Carte's  Ormonde,  vol.  i«  p.  fiSO,  e/ /f^.  Let  in  Append,  ami 
in  Sd  vol.  Flowden's  Ireland,  toI.  i.  p.  149^  et  seq.  Rush.  toI.  iv.  p. 
478.  May,  Hb.  ii.  p.  SI,  ei  seq.  Bee  fbrmer  Notes  by  ns.  See  how 
Antrim  resented  the  crudtiea  of  the  insurgents,  though,  doubtless, 
enframed  at  the  outset,  p.  178.  Deposition  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  Append, 
to  Borlace*s  Ireland. 
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infMce  tha  Tover  s  htmmg  ordered  a  ve99el»  ubich 
bad  umH  ^^^kh  anna  and  amiaiiakioiit  to  fill 
down  therifw^aiidisweditrigtiPi^^ 
laodii^  the  atoraa  *« 

The  inpeaobed  menbeca  on  the  11 A  peooeedad 
&Qm  the  city  to  WestmuMor  bgr  vsier,  aad  the 
procettioo  wu  aa  aAetiog  one.  About  from 
tbidy  to  ferty  Icmg  boati»  armed  with  ^qs,  and 
cacryiag  fliigm  aooompaakd  them,  beaidea  a  great 
mimber  of  amaller  veasek,  fitted  with  oitinm  and 
manoers.  The  city  had  a{)f)ointed  fiHuppoi^^'m 
faithful  and  aide  ^idbr/'  the  commander  of  dm 
trained  bandsp  under  the  title  of  Serjeant-Major- 
Genera^  and  be  maidied  at  the  bead  of  part  of  bis 
foreen,  at  the  aame  tune  with  the  procession  by 
water,  as  a  psoteetioB  to  the  memben  by  land  t* 

On  the  -same  day  another  i^Bfecting  spectacle  was 
exhibited.    Hampden  was  the  genuine  representa- 


•  IUudLToL4«.f.4S8. 

t  Rash.  ToL  It.  p.  4S4.  W1iit^>clx^  p.  54.  Clarendon  tsys '' tluit 
there  was  a  conflux  of  many  thousands  of  people,  besides  the  guard, 
makiiig  agreat  dMumr  ^galnt  bi^Kips  and  popidi  lords,  and  for  the 
privO^gsa  of  parUtmanti;  jomt  of  them,  as  :die7  passed  WMehaOy 
asldug  with  much  contesapt^  what  was  became  of  the  king  and  his  ca- 
valiers? and  whidier  he  was  gone  ?*'  The  questions  were  natural ; 
Vit  ^  wraU  seq(Qli0  baiter  audiority  thanX^larendon  to  satisfy  us  of 
l^oonteat^with.wkMhthajrwinepat.  Now,  maxjt  lie  «se  whidt 
Mr.  fiumemakes  of  this  ?  ''  They  still  asked,  with  inntUing  shauU, 
what  was  beaome/'  &c  NeiAer  Wfaiteladbe  nor  JDtagdile,  who  are 
lOcewise  referred  to  by  Hume»  eyen  isainuateB  tiiat  tsadk  questiona 
were  asked !— By  Uie  bye,  I  forgot  m  a  fmner  note  to  say,  Aat  one 
of  the  state  papeiB  in  which  an  attuabn  Is  made  to  the  paper  thrown 
into  his  maJesty^s  coach,  with  ihe  words  written  on  it,  "  To  your 
tents,  O  Isra^'*  la  embodied  in  C3arendon'a  own  Hiatory,  vol.  ii. 
t».  470. 
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tive  of  Bnckingliainshire^  for  fae  trafy  expresiied 
the  senthnents  Of  his  eonstitiieirts^  and  nmay 
ksiglittt  g^Btfawra^  ftnd  fmehddon^  ft«m  tkat 
county  (their  tiumber  h  Aid  tO'h«rebemidboat 

interested  in  tiie  firteof  the  individdal^  who  had  m 
reaohitdy  stood  forth  the  vindicator  lof  Iten,  caow 
to  the  paifianeiit  with  a  petition  from  the  coutitf 
to  the  Lords^  and  aoodier  to  the  commons,  each 
havifig  a  printed  copy  of  the  protestatmi  finrvte- 
fence  of  the  king  mid  parliament,  in  his  imt*  ^ 
tiiese  petitions  th^  set  ioith  thait  they  had  aidfev^ 
ed  imderthe  various  acts  of  laisgoveratnoiit  and 
cppressioo  detailed  in  the  teaaonstranoe^  ttiak,  how* 
ever,  they  were  folly  sensible  of  the  unwearied  ex- 
ertions olf  the  commons  to  redress  the  grievances  { 
but  that  their  endeavonrs  bad  been  rendered  abor^ 
tive  by  a  malignant  faction,  consisting  of  p<^iA 
lords^  prelates,  &c«  hi  the  up^ier  house,  &c«  an^ 
therefore^  they  prayed  that  the  evil  cooncittoia^i^ 
:Acfaans  of  the  commonwealth-*— might  be  delivered 
up  to  justice ;  that  the  -privileges  of  parliament 
might  be  secured,  Ireland  relieved,  fke»  They  had 
also  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  a  select 
number  were  deputed  to  present.  He  returned  a 
similar  answer  to  that  which  he  made  to  the  cHy^s 
petition  K  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  these 
petitions  gave  additional  life  and  vigour  t&  the  po- 
f  idar  p&rty% 

*  Ckr.  vol.ii.p.  3S1.    Rush,  yol  iv.p. 486^  ^j«f.f»L   Whiloi 
locke>  p.  54. 
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'  Both  houses  iminediately  resolved  to  appoint  a 
guerd  under  jSkippon ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  o£ 
notice^  that  .an  answer  wte  delivered^  on  the  ra4M(- 
semUii^  <tf  paifUament^  to  the  late  petition^  on 
that  sul^cty  in  which  the  Lords  had  concurred^ 
dSmng  a  gnard  under  die  command  of  the  Earl 
«flindaay.*»-— the  very  individasil  who  was  nomi'^ 
nated  the  royal  commander  on  the  breaking  out  of 
She  civil  war*  The  Commons^  who  had  received 
aecret  intdligence  of  Charters  designs^  moved  that 
Sir  John  Hothiam  and  his  son  should  be  jnstantly 
sent  down  to  Hull^  where  lay  the  mi^pazine  of  iiie 
north,  to  take  possession  of  that  important  place  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  but  to  obey  no  orders  except 
those  from  the  king,  signified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  security,  to  call  in 
part  <^  thetrained  bands  that  could  be  depended 
«n  from  the  adjacent  ooimtry.  With  some  diffi- 
culty,'  the.  parliamrat  succeeded  in  saving  this 
town ;  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  having  failed  in 
bis  object  of  surprising  the  place  for  the  king,  was 
privately  allowed  by  his  master  to  obey  an  order  of 
the  upper  house,  fw  his  attendance  as  a  member ; 
while  Legge,  who  was  also  employed  by  the  king 
in  tliat  business,  was  brought  up  by  applying  to  his 
bail  fef  his  appearancef  •  Injunctions  were  likewise 

•  Old.  Par.  ITrtt  i.  p.  197. 

t  The  Earlj  tiupectmg  that  the  kiBg^s  oommisiioii  would  not  -pn^ 
cure  him  access,  attempted  to  pass  under  the  feigned  name  of  Sir  John 
Savage ;  but  he  was  soon  recognized,  and  then  the  trick  recoiled  upon 
tenself.    Rush,  vol.  IV.  p.  564.    Journals  of  the  Commons. 
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transmitted  to  Goring^  as  Governor  of  Pdrtstnouth; 
to  obey  no  order  but  such  as  catne  from  the  king 
through  both  houses  of  Parliament^  and  ammuni- 
tion intended  for  that  place  was  stopt.  The  tower 
was  too  important  a  ibrt  to  escape  their  attention. 
Though  the  Lordi^  refused  to  join  the  Commons  in 
a  petition  for  the  removal  of  Sir  John  Byron  as 
lieutenant,  they  concurred  in  ordering  hfan  to  at- 
tend the  parliament,  to  give  an  explanation  of  his 
late  conduct,  and  particularly  of  the  cause  of  such 
quantities  of  ammunition^  kc.  having  lately  been 
carried  to  and  from  that  fort.  He  refused  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  was  voted  a  delinquent,  while 
Skippon  was  commanded  to  {dace  a  guard  by  se» 
and  water  round  the  tower ;  and  the  Lords  agreed 
with  the  Commons  in  afEn^ding  the  city  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  shewing  the  cause  of  their  apprehensions 
from  such  an  individual  as  Byron.  Intelligence  of 
a  very  alarming  nature  having  been  received  on 
the  ISth,  that  Lord  Digby  had-  appeared  at  King- 
ston-upon-Thames,  where  the  magazine  for  the 
county  was  situated,  in  a  warlike  tiianner,  with  a 
large  party  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
lately  acted  such  a  part  at  Whitehall,  and  even 
now  used  ver^  threatening  language  towards  the 
parliament,  and  that  gre^^  saddles,  &c.  were  in 
their  passage  thither,  orders  were  issued  to  the  civil 
authorities  to  raise  the  power  of  the  four  neighbour-^ 
ing  shires  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  them.  The 
military  band  retreated  to  Windsor  that  evening 
with  the  king.    The  Commons  likewise  voted  that 
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jtlie  kiogdom  ahould  be  put  io  a  posture  of  defence^ 
but  tbe  Lorda  nfiised  to  jom  them  \ 

In  this  manlier  vera  defeated  all  tbe  imne^ 
diate  deigns  uptm  Portaaiouth,  Hull;  and  Kii^ 
ton,  while  the  tower  was  almoit  in  a  state  of 
blodoMle}  and  hence  it  was  quite  evidwt  that 
pew  counads  were  neoesaary.  Accordtngly»  a 
pabioet  council  was  held  at  Windsw,  at  which 
it  was  determined  that  the  queen  should^  under 
pretence  of  canying  her  daughter,  who  was  only 
eleven  years  old»  to  her  husband  in  Hollsmd,  leave 
{Uiglaod  for  the  purpose  of  eoUcittng  supplies  of  men 
and  money  &pm  &ymg^  states,  and  aim  of  raising 
as  much  M  possiUe  upon  the  crown  jewels,  the  part 
9f  which  still  in  England  die  should  take  with 
ber  (  and  tbat»  tiU  supplies  were  received,  Charles 
ahould  amuae  both  houses  with  ncgodations,  and 
gradually  retreat  northwards,  where  the  people 
were  better  afifected  towards  him,  and  where  he 
atiU  hoped  to  be  ablci,  by  seiaing  HuH,  with  all 
the  mi^ga^in^  to  organisie  an  army.  If  e  was  to 
begin  his  levy  under  the  pretext  of  raising  a  guard. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  or  practicable  to  think 
of  immediate  operations  in  regard  to  the  Tower, 
and  ByroQ  obeyed  the  summcms  from  both  houses, 
when  he  excused  bis  former  refusal,  by  alleging 
that  he  was  in  a  dilemma  betwixt  his  duty  to  th^ 
Icing  and  to  the  parliamentf. 

•  OW  Pari.  Hift.  ToL  x.  p.  198,  et  icq.  Cobbet'fc  vdL  ii.  p.  1029, 
fiseq. 

t  As  Fathor  Ovkans  aheii«d  his  hlatory  to  James  II*  who  approt 
ved  of  the  sutements,  it  la  valuable  See  Hist,  des  Rev.  d'Ans.  liv. 
Ix.  p.  87*    £d.  169i. 
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fiifll  the  petitiw  of  the  Commons  for  hit  removal 
was  iodigfiaatly  rejeoted.  Wfaeii»  however,  both 
bouses  at  last  agnee4  in  a  pc^tionlbr  thftt  purpose^ 
(iharles  porceived  ^utt  guarded  as  the  pl^pe  was,: 
so  as  to  be  no  ioi^^  iiaefel  to  the  rofaL  causey  it 
would  he  impradf^nt  |ta  deny  thetr  tequastf  lit 
another  lespegt^  the  upper  bouse  evinced  spirit^ 
Phades  had  oidered  the  Earts  of  Essex  and  HoLi 
Iand»  as  holding  offiosjit  to  accompany  him  tq 
Hampton  Court|  and  it  js  said  by  Clarendon,  that 
the  first  was  inqliiied  to  go,  till  the  last  assured  hini: 
that  they  would  both  he  miirdered  if  they  wentr^ 
^  melancholy  proof*  of  the  ofMnion  entertained  of 
ifim  jmnce,  thoqgh  warranted  by  l^e  secret  ordet 
po  bdliead  Lord  Lowden  in  the  Tower,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  a  legal  proceedings  and  by 
^  incident,  &c.  These  Lords,  therefore,  reierrad 
the  matter  to  the  body  of  whidi  they  were  mem? 
bers,  and  by  then^  were  qommanded  to  attend  their 
^uiy  in  parijament^* 

The  oommqiis  pnblnhed  the  reault  of  the  evi^ 
^ence  taken  before  the  committee  regarding  the 
lfiBg'%  violent  intrusion  into  the  lower  house,  and 
entered  into  resolutions  that  it  was  illegal  to  ar^ 
rest  any  memher  of*  parliament  on  any  charge 
without  the  consent  of  the  house  to  which  he  be^ 
longed.  This  has  been  greatly  orasnred  as  against 
law,  and  there  does  not  certaipiy  appear  to  be  a 
legal  ground  for  assuming  that  a  member  of  par^i 

^  Old  ParL  Hist.  voL  x.  p.  199,  et  teq.    Cobbett's,  vd.  ii-  p.  1029, 
<t  sef'    par.  vol.  ii.  p.  379.  .yottnials. 
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limnent  should  be  so  protected  against  arrestment 
upon  a  charge  of  treason  or  felony,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  seizure  without  the  consent  of  that  as- 
sembly {  but  matters  were  now  thrown  out  of  their 
usual  coursei  and  new  rules  were  necessary.  As 
the  laws  are  provided  for  the  general  security,  it 
is  against  every  principle  of  common  seuM  to  main* 
tain  that  the  law  might  be  used  as  a  colour  for  de* 
stroying  the  very  fountain  of  all  law ;  and  it  ¥ras 
well  observed  by  Hampden  to  Hyde,  who,  as  ha** 
ving  secretly  engaged  to  support  the  royal  mea- 
sures in  the  lower  house,  argued  strenuously 
against  the  legality  of  the  resolutions,  aifecting  ta 
the  popular  party  to  be  actuated  by  a  pure  regard 
to  right-^that  **  he  well  knew  he  (Hyde)  had  a 
mind  they  should  all  be  in  prison  *," — a  remark  of 
which  none  can  doubt  the  truth,  who' attends  to 
the  sentiments  promulgated  by  him  in  his  history, 
and  quoted  in  our  preceding  pages. 

The  king  now  sent  a  message  to  bodi  houses, 
that  as  some  conceived  it  disputeable  whether  the 
proceedings  against  Ixxd  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members  of  the  commons  were  legal  and  agreeable 
to  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  as  he  was  de- 
sirous to  give  satjafiu^n  to  all  men,  on  all  mat- 
ters that  might  appear  to  have  relation  to  their 
privileges,he  waived  his  former  proceedings :  That, 
since  this  must  remove  all  doubts  as  to  his  inten^ 
tions,  so  he  would  proceed  against  them  in  an  lin^ 
questionable  way,  for  he  protested  that  he  would, 

•  Life,  p.  47.  91. 
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on  all  occasions,  be  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as 
of  his  life  and  crown.  This,  however,  as  it  could 
not  relieve  the  just  fears  of  the  two  houses*  so  it 
did  not  divert  them  from  their  duty;  and  their 
apprehensions  must  have  been  the  greater,  as,  in 
spite  of  their  secret  knowledge  of  the  royal  pur- 
pose,  they  were  told,  in  answer  to"  a  petition  re* 
gardihg  Hull,  (for  they  communicated  their  reso- 
lutions on  that  head,  under  the  pretext  of  dread- 
ing the  machinations  of  papists :)  That  he  had  al- 
ready considered  the  cause  of  their  fears,  and  had 
taken-  special  care  for  the  security  of  the  place 
against  the  adjoining  Catholics  *•  The  attorney* 
general  was  interrogated  regarding  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  six  members,  and  he  confessed  that  he 
had  no  grounds  for  the  measure — ^no  information 
or  the  like— -except  the  command  of  the  king,  who 
furnished  the  articles.  He  was,  therefore,  himself 
impeached,  and  afterwards  by  a  sentence  of  the 
Iiords,  disabled  from  ever  being  a  member  of,  or 
assistant,  or  pleader  in,  either  house  of  parliament, 
and  from  holding  any  office  except  his  present  one 
of  attorney-general  f- 

*  Old  Part  Hist  toL  x.  p.  902,  et  seq.  Cobbett's,  vol  ii.  p*  103. 
et  seq.    Journals* 

t  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  205, 15,  97,  310>  47, 48,  efjeq.  Cobbett, 
ToL  ii.  p.  loss,  9,  10,  89,  90,  98,  et  seq.  1121,  et  seq*  1179.  Cbarlea 
maintained  that  the  attorney-general  was  bound  by  bia  oath,  aa  the 
first  law  officer  of  the  crown,  to  present  the  articles  which  his  migesty 
had  furnished ;  and  this  is  the  ground  assumed  by  Clarendon.  But 
surely  it  never  can  be  pretended,  that  a  public  officer  is  juatified  in  a 
scheme  evidently  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  parliunent,  under 
the  colour  of  a  I^gal  proceeding,  and  the  duty  of  his  office :  That  he 
might  charge,  and  sut^iect  to  all  the  consequences  of  such  an  accusa* 
VOL*  HI,  X 
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PetttioM  to     Petitions  from  all  quarters  now  poured  in  against 

^     ^^  episcopacyi  and  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  po9- 

ture  of  defence ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Commom 

was  invigorated  by  such  marks  of  the  public  ooQi* 

dence  *•    There  was  at  last,  too»  a  prospect  that 

tiMif  i9a&b«rt  of  t^  puTlUmeot,  in  order  to  dettroy  the  parliament* 
without  any  information  or  proof  of  any  kind  before  him.  Tl\e  king^ 
wat  boond  himself  to  disdoee  the  names  of  the  soggestors,  according 
to  the  sUtttte,  37  Sd.  III.  c.  18.  and  S8>  c  9.  See  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  492. 
*  The  Jovmala  of  the  oonunonsahew,  that  petitions  were  presented 
Arom  noat  of  the  principal  counties  and  towns  in  England;  and 
Mr.  Hume*s  acooimt  of  the  petitions  is  unworthy  of  him.  The  peti- 
tion from  the  apprentioea  had  been  presented  before  the  impeachment 
of  the  membersy  and  one  |o  the  same  purpooe  was  presented  to  the 
thvone«  as  well  aa  another  to  the  lords.  The  apprentices  were^  as  we 
have  formerly  remarked,  a  powerful  body.  The  one  from  the  porters, 
whoae  number  is  said  to  amount  to  15,000»  and  who  are  made  to  add, 
that  *'  if  snob  remedies"  (u  they  had  named)  ^'  were  any  longer 
iospended,  they  should  be  forced  to  extremities  not  fit  to  be  named, 
and  make  good  the  saying  '  that  necessity  has  no  law'— is  no  where 
to  be  ibund  or  alluded  to,  so  £ur  as  I  recollect,  except  in  Glaroidon'B 
History ;  and  I  have  no  heait^tion  in  pronouncing  it  a  fot;gery  by 
that  author,  to  disgrace  the  petitions  which  so  galled  him  and  hja 
party.  The  journals  of  the  commons  give  an  account  of  every  petr- 
tkn  ;  and  I  have  gone  over  them  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to 
•aoartaiA  whether  such  a  petition  ever  was  presented,  and  yet  cannot 
diaoorer  a  trace  of  it.  The  dexterity  of  Clarendon  as  a  forger  of  such 
things  18  triumphantly  told  us  by  himself.  Told  ««-^nay,  the  work 
in  which  he  disdoses  this  important  fact  was  intended  for  his  child- 
ren ;  yet  he  gives  a  king  character  of  himflolfj  whentn  he  takes  great 
credit  for  his  candour.  "  Another  petition  was  presented,"  saya  Mr. 
Hume, ''  by  several  poor  people,  or  beggars."  This  is  an  odd  state- 
ment, because  the  petitkm  bears,  in  grwmio,  to  be  from  poor  artifioera 
nnd  tradesmen,  who  attributed  a  decay  of  trade  to  the  impolicy  of 
the  government.  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  404.  See  it  in  Clar.  even.— - 
Bug^ale,  p.  67,  and  he  Is  quoted  by  Mr.  flume,  says  that  the  petition 
"  was  from  many  thousands  of  poor  tradesmen  in  London,  aa  they 
atyled  themselves."  I  find  another  petition  from  "  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  poor  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  and  about  London  and  West- 
minster," complaining  of  so  many  foreigners  trading  there,  and  the  in- 
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they  should  obtain  what  they  had  long  aimed  at^-^ 
oommand  of  the  forts  and  the  militia^  by  the  prin* 
ctple  that  all  the  officers  should  be  nominated  with 
the  approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliaiQent. 
They  had  voted  a  petition  on  that  subject^  and 

conTeniences  likely  to  ensue.  Joumals  of  the  Commons^  vol.  ii. 
p.  404.  This  WBM,  however^  the  old  complaint  reriyedj  and  was  hb^ 
connected  with  the  present  poatiue  of  aflUn.  But  th«  gni«d  esl^ed 
of  ridicule,  is  one  fimn  the  femalesi  presented  "  hy  a  brewer's  wife." 
Now,  had  the  learned  author  looked  into  the  joumalsy  he  would  have 
seen  this  matter  in  a  different  light  from  the  Indicroos  one  in  which 
he  presents  it.  On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  Febraary,  Seijeant-BfiiQor 
Skippon,  who  commanded  the  guard,  requested  to  oflbr  something  tm 
the  house  ;  and  bang  cslled  in,  desired  *'  that  he  might  have  direo^ 
tions  whkt  he  should  do  in  this  case,  there  being  great  raultttades  of 
women  at  the  houses,  pressing  to  present  a  petition  to  theparliament, 
and  their  language  is,  that  where  there  is  one  woman  now  here,  then 
would  be  &00  to-morrow ;  and  that  it  was  as  good  to  die  here  as  at 
home. — Seijeant-Mijor  Skippon  was  again  called  in ;  and  Mr.  Speak* 
er  told  him,  that  the  house  took  notice  of  his  discreet  carriage  in  this 
business,  and  gave  him  hearty  thanks  for  it.  They  desire  yon  would 
use  your  endeavours  to  pacify  the  multitude,  and  send  them  home  is 
quietness;  and  that  the  house  is  now  in  consideration  of  matters  of 
great  consequence,  and  will  hereafter  give  sudi  directions  aa  the  oe« 
casion  shall  require."  Joumals,  Id.  p.  407.— The  house  sat  next 
day,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  petition.  It  adjourned  from  that 
day  (TTednesday)  to  Friday,  and  then  there  is  this  entry,  **  A  peti- 
tion  was  delivered  from  certain  gentlew(»nen,  and  other  tradesmen's 
wives  of  London,  and  the  suburbs  thereof,  was  this  day  read ;  and 
the  burgesses  that  serve  for  the  borough  of  Southwark,  Mr.  Pym, 
Mr.  Strode,  and  Alderman  Penningtom,  are  to  go  out  to  them,  aad 
to  tell  them,  that  this  house  has  read  their  petition,  and  is  very  ap« 
prehensive  of  the  calamities  they  mffet ;  and  will  use  all  the  best 
care  they  can  for  the  preventing  and  remedying  of  them ;  and  desire 
they  would  continue  their  prayers  for  a  good  success  upon  their  eii« 
deavours."  Id.  p.  413. — ^Pym  addressed  ^lem  accordingly,  when  he 
desured  them  to  return  home,  and  convert  their  petitions  to  the  holism 
into  prayers  to  God.  Old  ParL  Hist  voL  x.  p.  373.  Cdbbett,  vol.  IL 
p.  1078. — ^Now,  if  this  petition  were  from  the  same  women  whom 
Skippon  required  directions  about,  it  is  erideni  that  the  peiitimi- 
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applied  for  the  cobcurrence  of  the  Lords;  but  as 
that  body,  though  the  minority  was  strongs  refuaed 
their  concurrence,  the  petition  was  presented  from 
the  lower  house  alone.  The  answer  was  a  di- 
rect negative;  and  as  the  Conunons  had  secret 
intelligence  of  the  royal  designs,  which  were  far- 
ther developed  by  a  motion  in  the  upper  house  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  creature  of  the  court,  to 
adjourn  for  six  months,  (the  bloody  condition  of 

en  wore  by  no  means  enooimgod ;  if  it  was  from  a  different  let, 
then  they  must  have  been  of  a  higher  class:  however  Mr.  Unme 
might  despise  a  brewer's  wife,  every  body  knows  of  what  rank  they 
now  are;  and  in  former  times  many  citiaens,  and  their  wives  of 
ooune,  were  also  high.  Besides,  let  them  have  been  of  a  humble 
station,  the  result  is,  that  the  parliament  properly  conceived  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  attend  to  the  cries  of  all.  With  regard  to  the  petition  it- 
self, it  is  admirably  drawn ;  and  it  certainly  was  not  too  much  in  the 
English  matrons,  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  to  apprehend  similar  evils 
to  those  which  had  been  suffered  in  the  neighbour  isle,  when  the 
same  instruments  were  supposed  to  be  at  work  in  England.  As  to 
the  soipturai  allusions,  they  were  according  to  the  feelings  of  a  reli- 
gious age,  when  religion  was  threatened.  A  pious  man  naturally,  on 
great  occasions,  fortifies  himself  from  the  fountain  of  his  faith :  Yet 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  such  a  turn  to  the  most  pathetic  and 
sublime  allusions,  as  to  make  them  appear  ridiculous.  But  then  Mr. 
Hume  could  say  of  the  notice  taken  of  this  petition,  which  he  bur- 
lesques>  "  Such  low  acts  of  popularity  were  affected,  and  by  such  illi- 
beral cant  were  the  unhappy  people  incited  to  civil  discord  and  con- 
vulnoas  I"  Had  he  not  been  culpably  remiss  in  examining  authorities, 
nay  in  perusing  Clarendon,  he  must  have  known  that  Charles  had 
long  since  resolved  on  war. 

Clarendon's  statements  regarding  counter  petitions,  which  Mr. 
Hume  refers  to,  are  not  ingenuous.  That  the  parliament  were  dis« 
posed  to  discourage  petitions  which,  if  followed,  would  have  led  to 
the  general  ruin  (for  they  knew  that  the  king  was  resolved  on  force) 
may  be  inferred ;  but  those  which  were  discount^ed,  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  most  inflammatory  kind  against  the  measures  which  had 
already  been  embraced  by  the  legislature,  and  were  secretly  set  on 
foot  to  promote  the  mischievous  projects  of  the  king. 
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Ireland  was  not  surely  in  this  considered,)  they 
again  applied  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  to 
a  fresh  petition.    But  the  message  which  they  sent 
up  on  that  occasion  is  remarkable*    After  stating 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  they  desired  that,  if  the 
Lords  would  not  join  with  them  when  the  country 
was  at  the  last  gasp,  those,  at  least,  who  were  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  Commons,  should  de- 
clare themselves ;  and  they  protested  ths^t  if  this 
message  were  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  former, 
it  should  be  the  last  they  ever  troubled  them  witli 
on  that  business ;  but  that  they  should  hold  them- 
selves innocent  of  all  the  mischief  which  might 
succeed.    This  had  the  desired  effect.   The  Lords 
concurred  in  a  petition,  while  they  passed  the  bill 
for  depriving  the  prelates  of  their  votes  in  p^rlia* 
ment,  and  also  that  for  pressing  soldiers  for  the 
service  of  Ireland  *• 

It  was  now  the  object  of  Charles  to  gain  time,  J^*^^^ 
and  to  amuse  the  parliament  with  the  appearafice*^*"^^ 
of  granting  what  he  had  determined  to  resist,  tillo/th?^* 
he  had  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  military  force  S^J-!^ 
with  which  he  could  crush  his  grand  council,  and^^fJe**^- 
with  it  annul  all  its  acts.     The  queen  prepares,  "''^*»* 
therefore,  to  set  off  with  the  Lady  Mary  for  Hoi- 
land,  to  raise  supplies ;  and  the  leading  men  were 
secretly  apprised  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
carry  the  prince  thither  also,  that  he  might  be  no 
obstruction  to  the  military  proceedings  which  were 
meditated.    As  the  queen,  therefore,  accompanied 

*  Old  ParL  Hist  voL  x.  p.  329,  et  seq.    Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  1029^ 
3^9  *Ji  4S,  61,  et  seq.    Ckr.  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  et  seq.    Joumftlf. 
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by  Charles,  proceeded  to  Dover  to  take  shippui£^» 
the  two  houses,  lest  the  prince  should  be  car- 
ried abroad,  issued  orders  to  the  Marquis  of  Hert> 
ford,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  prince  was  com* 
mitted,  not  to  allow  him  to  visit  his  mother  on  her 
passage  *•    It  was  while  the  queen  was  just  on  the 

*  Tbe  oonimoiM  teem  to  havtf  yeiy  early  got  intimation  of  the 
queen's  porpoa^^  and  of  a  design  to  carry  the  prince  abroad^  (see 
Journals^  toL  ii.  p.  379.)  for  an  order  on  the  14th  of  January  wm 
iMwd  about  faint*  Mr*  Huue  says,  ''  The  rage  of  the  peopie  wm 
on  aoeount  of  her  religion/  as  vftU  as  her  tpirit  okd  activiig"  (he 
might  hftTs  added^  in  oonspiring  the  general  ruin— «8  the  army-plotSy 
&C.  not  to  say  the  Irish  rebellion— fully  proved)  ''  nniveraally  leveJ* 
led  against  her.  Usage  the  most  oontumeliovs  she  had  hitherto  bonie 
with  silent  indignatioti."  (What  I  were  her  spirit  and  activity  in  ex- 
citing the  blackest  conspiracies  proofs  of  this  ?)  "  The  oonunons^ 
in  their  fury  against  priests,  had  seised  her  Terjr  confessor ;  ner 
wimdd  they  rcSease  him  mpon  her  repeated  ^[iplieatioiis^''  This  oob- 
feaaor  had  been  too  long  with  her  for  the  peace  of  Enghmd.  He  was 
remoTed  in  consequence  of  letters  having  been  intercepted  from  him, 
and  another  priest  of  his  name,  if  not  himtelf,  to  Mr.  Walter  Monta* 
goa  *,  who,  having  tamed  papist,  had  considerable  inflntoeeinfore^ 
oouns.  Thus  does  the  Jesuit  writej  at  the  very  time  of  the  first 
anny-plot,  and  before  the  death  of  Strafforde :  "  The  good  long  and 
queen  are  left  very  naked:  the  puritans,  if  they  durst,  would  poll 
the  good  queen  to  pieces.  Cm  the  good  king  of  France  ei^er  a 
daughter  of  Franee,  his  eieter,  and  her  childrtn,  to  be  thts  t^frontedf 


*  This  Mr.  W.  Montague  was  the  second  son  of  the  Earlof  Mandiei- 
ter.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talent  and  ad- 
dress. After  much  levity  and  dissipation,  he  changed  his  rdigioit, 
and  became  a  most  mortlfled  hot  bigotted  devotee.  He  livod  long  la 
the  French  court,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed,  as  he  likewise  was 
by  Charles  and  his  consort.  He  afterwturds  took  orders,  and  was  cre- 
ated Abbot  of  Pontoise.  He  was  also  appointed  the  English  queen's 
ffnfessor  an  the  death  of  Father  Philips,  whom  he  te  occeeded  in 
»^^>tted  violence.    Whitelocke,  p.  S9,  75.    Pranklyn,  p.  768.     Clsr. 

pL^'tif  ^'^^'  "^^  P-  ^**'*'  ^^'^'  Liiir,  VOL  i.  p.  Itt>-1,  <3S8 
-    *^-  »WaeyPap.^Liip.676.7.  App.  to  Evolynra  Mom.  ^  ll». 
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eve  of  her  departure^  and  Charles  was  afraid  that 
the  parUament,  having  discovered  his  projects, 
should  detain  her,  that  the  bill  for  impressment, 

Can  the  wUe  cardinal  endure  England  and  Scotland  to  unite,  and  not 
be  able  to  discern  9  In  the  end  it  is  likefy  they  mil  join  together,  and 
turn  head  against  France  :  A  stirring  ambassador  might  do  good  here*' 
— ''  Some  have  biaved  little  lets  than  to  unthrone  hiQ  nugestjr^  who, 
if  he  had  hut  an  ordinary  spirit,  might  easily  quash  and  suppress  theu 
people.  Our  good  queen  is  much  afiicted;  and^  in  my  conaciencej 
the  puritans^  if  they  darat,  would  tear  her  in  pieces.  This  cannot  be 
for  the  honour  of  France,  to  endure  a  daughter  of  that  nation,  and  her 
children,  should  be  thus  oppressed  and  affronted,  Balfour  hath  proved 
an  arrant  traitor  to  the  king,  who  commanded  him  to  receive  an  hundred 
men  into  the  Tour,  which  he  most  traitorously  refused."  The  other 
letter  is  to  this  effect — ''  You  may  expect  some  company  with  you 
ere  long;  Crofts^  Sucklin^  I^iercy^  Jermyn  are  gone  ;^all  things  are 
in  great  uncertainties ;  a  protestation  is  made  and  taken  by  both 
houses,  much  like«  but  much  worse^  than  the  Scottish  covenant  I 
sent  you  some  money  by  Mr.  Jermyn ;  but  now  he  is  gone^  I  make 
some  doubts  whether  he  might  be  mindful  of  you  to  take  it  with 
him.  I  have  spoken  to  the  queen  about  your  occasions,  and  I  wish  to 
do  what  I  can^"  &c  Rush.  voL  iv.  p.  257^  S58.  The  Jesuit  con- 
fessed the  first  letter  to  be  his,  but  not  the  second.  The  queen  had 
another  priest  of  this  name.  Now^  can  it  be  denied  that  this  was  a 
most  dangerous  character ;  that  he  was  not  clearly  of  a  temper  to  ih« 
fuse  the  most  violent  counsels  into  the  queen ;  and  used  his  endeavours 
to  stir  up  a  foreign  state  against  the  people  of  England  ?  He  was  im« 
peached  on  various  articles^  which  served  as  a  pretext  for  his  removal 
from  the  queen.  Ought  not  Mr.  Hume^  in  fairness,  to  have  stated 
this^  and  not  put  the  matter  on  the  score  of  religion ;  though  the 
people  had  sufficient  cause  to  complaint  even  there,  considering  what 
they  had  suffered  from  innovations  ?  '^  Even,*'  continues  this  author^ 
"  a  visit  of  the  prince  to  his  mother  had  been  openly  complained  of, 
and  remonstrances  against  it  had  been  presented  to  her."  From  this 
we  might  infer,  that  the  parliament  had  acted  either  from  bigotry,  in 
consequence  of  her  religion^  or  from  an  unfeeling  desire  to  insult 
her ;  whereas  Clarendon^  to  wbom  he  refers,  informs  us  that  they 
were  influenced  by  apprehensions  alone  of  a  design  to  carry  the 
prince  abroad;  and  he  says,  that  though  their  fears  were  unfounded^ 
whidi  I  don't  believe^  yet  that  they  bad  received  secret  intelligenoe 
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and  that  for  removing  the  bishops  from  the  upper 
house,  were  passed.  Nay,  even  in  regard  to  the 
militia,  he  gave  an  answer  which  was  conceived  to 
be  equivalent  to  granting  the  desire  of  the  parlia- 
ment : — ^that  when  he  should  know  the  extent  of 
the  power  intended  to  be  established  in  the  persons 
whom  they  wished  to  be  appointed  commanders 


of  such  a  design  from  a  person  who  had  enjoyed  confidence  ahout  the 
court.  Hiat  vol.  ii.  p.  436.  Life,  p.  53, 103. — Mr.  Hume  is  not  more 
ingenuous  than  Clarendon,  about  her  motives  for  going  abroad  ;  thai 
she  was  secretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  &c. ;  and  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  resort  to  hostilities :  For  the  first  alludes 
afterwards  to  the  money  raised  upon  the  crown  jewels,  which  she  had 
carried  abroad,  with  a  view  to  war ;  and  the  last  inadvertently  teUa 
us,  that,  at  hA  departure,  Charles  promised  he  would  never  make 
peace,  except  through  her  mediation.  She  had  pretended  to  be  afraid 
of  an  impeachment ;  but  when  the  parliament  took  up  the  matter, 
she  would  not  disclose  the  names  of  the  informers,  &c.  The  truth 
is,  she  wished  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  afiected  fear^ 
to  conceal  her  plans  with  the  crown  jewels.  See  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x. 
|>.  329,  53.  Cobbett,  voL  ii.  p.  1047,  61.  Rush,  vol.  iv*  p.  554. 
Journals.  Clar.  Hist.  voLii.  p.  417,  eiseq.  532,  672;  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  79,  98,  et  seq.  154,  et  seq. 

Lord  Digby  having  fied,  after  his  failure  at  Kingston,  and  es- 
caped with  difficulty  by  the  royal  assistance,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  in  which  he  calls  the  parliament 
traitors,  and  expresses  himself  strongly  against  accommodation, 
recommending  that  the  king  should  retire  to  a  strong  place,  where 
he  might  protect  his  servants ;  he  also  asks  for  a  cypher,  that  they 
might  correspond  in  safety,  &c.  This  was  intercepted,  and  along 
with  it  one  to  the  queen  to  the  same  efi^ect,  and  in  which  he  also 
asks  for  a  cypher  from  her.  The  first  having  been  opened,  and 
found  to  be  of  so  pernicious  a  description,  the  other  was  likewise 
opened ;  and  Mr.  Hume  says,  "  they  (fronted  the  queen,  by  opening 
some  intercepted  letters  written  to  her  by  Digby"  What  meaning  to 
atUch  to  this — except  that  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  inquire 
into,  and  defeat,  conspiracies  in  which  she  was  engaged  against  the 
legislature,  and  the  security  of  the  whole  people— I  know  not.  Thia, 
is  gallantry  with  a  vengeance ! 
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in  the  several  counties,  and  to  what  time  the  au- 
thority should  be  limited,  so  that  no  power  should 
be  executed  by  him  alone,  without  the  advice  of 
both  houses,  he  declared  that,  for  their  satisfact 
tion,  he  would  then  place  the  militia  and  forts  un^ 
der  the  command  of  individuals  whom  they  recom* 
mended,  provided  he  had  no  just  exception  to  the 
particular  persons.  As  an  apparent  earnest  of  this, 
he  displaced  Byron,  and  substituted  Sir  John  Con- 
yers,  whom  they  recommended,  as  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower ;  though  he  had  formerly  irritated  them 
by  a  refusal  on  this  head.    But  the  motive  for  the 
refusal  was  now  removed  by  the  measures  adopted 
to  guard  that  important  place.-**In  consequence  of 
his  majesty^s  answer  regarding  the  militia,  an  ordi- 
nance was  prepared  by  both  houses,  which,  with  a 
list  of  the  individuals  to  be  filled  up,  was  transmit* 
ted  to  him  j  and  as  the  queen  was  still  in  England, 
he,  to  gain  time,  answered  that  he  had  not  at  pre- 
sent leisure  to  consider  of  so  important  a  matter. 
This  being  deemed  equivalent  to  a  denial,  ex- 
cited dissatisfaction ;  and  a  second  answer  was  sent,  - 
which,  while  it  seemed  in  a  measure  to  grant  their 
request,  was  only  calculated  to  evade  it.    The  pur- 
port was,  that  he  admitted  their  right  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers,  except  in  corporate  towns  ; — an 
exception  as  extraordinary  in  itself,  as  it  was  ob^ 
jectionable  in  regard  to  the  security  of  parliament. 
Many  counties  had  already  entered  upon  measures 
relative  to  the  militia ;  and  the  Commons  had  ful- 
ly  evinced  their  moderation,  and  the  real  jealousy 
of  the  monarch  with  which  they  were  actuated,  by 
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nominating  peers  in  almost  every  case  to  the  com<- 
mand  of  the  militaty  in  the  respective  shires^  whence 
Charles  might  easily  have  anticipated  that  a  de- 
nial now  would  only  inflame  them  with  indignation 
and  inspire  additional  fear.  Both  houses  immediate- 
ly voted  that  those  who  advised  his  majesty  to  re« 
turn  such  an  answer  were  enemies  to  the  state,  and 
mischievous  projectors  against  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom :  That  the  denial  was  of  such  dangerous 
consequence,  that  if  his  majesty  persisted  in  it»  it 
Would  hazard  the  peace  and  safety  of  all  his  king** 
doms,  unless  some  speedy  remedy  were  applied  by 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  both  houses  of  parlia* 
ment ;  and  that  such  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  had 
already  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence 
against  the  common  danger,  had  done  nothing  but 
what  was  justifiable,  and  approved  of  by  both 
houses.  These  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  another  petition  of  a  far  stronger  na- 
ture was  sent  to  the  king.  In  this,  they  intimate 
their  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  militia  of  their 
own  accord,  if  their  request  were  denied ;  pray 
that  he  will  himself  return  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  allow  the  prince  also  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity;  and  declare  that  they  never  could 
conceive  themselves  safe  till  he  cast  off  the  wicked 
counsellors  who  interposed  their  corrupt  and  mali- 
cious  designs  betwixt  his  goodness,  and  his  own 
and  the  people's  prosperity  *. 

*  Ruftb.  vol.  iv.  p.  617^  et  seq>  Old  ParL  Hist  voL  x.  p.  285—9. 
899^  308-9,  3S1,  et  seg*  Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  10S3,  1097,  1106.  Hu9- 
Und* 8  Col.  p.  73-4. 
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To  understand  the  spirit  of  the  answers,  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  what  had  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  events  which  have  just  been  detailed. 
Both  Cliarles  and  his  consort  were  exceedingly 
anxious  that  she,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
their  children  too,  should  be  removed  from  Eng- 
land, lest  they  should  be  in  a  manner  retained  by 
the  parliament  as  hostages  for  its  security  *.    And 
it  was  just  on  the  6ve  of  her  departure,  that  he,  by 
commission,  passed  the  bill  for  pressing  soldiers, 
and  that  for  depriving  the  prelates  of  their  seats  iti 
the  upper  house.    But  though  he  passed  the  bills, 
he  never  intended,  as  we  learn  from  Clarendon 
himself,  that  they  should  be  obligatory  upon  him. 
He  yielded  to  these  and  other  acts,  according  to 
the  noble  historian,  on  the  principle  that,  in  their 
passage  through  the  houses,  there  had  been  some- 
thing like  constraint ;  and  that  therefore  they  con- 
tained an  original  defect,  which  no  confirmation 
by  him  could  cure,  since  a  ratification  can  never 
validate  what  is  positively  nuUf.    Whether  this 
casuistty  were  suggested  by  others,  or  invented  by 
himself,  it  is  evident  that,  with  a  monarch  who  act- 
ed on  such  principles,  there  could  be  no  safety  in 
any  agreement.    When  Henrietta  left  England, 
she  was  exceedingly  apprehensive  **  that  the  king 
would,  at  some  time,  be  prevailed  with  to  yield  to 
some  unreasonable  conditions  }'^  and,  ^*  to  make  all 
things  therefore  as  sure  as  might  be^  that  her  ab- 

•  Mem.  par  Mad.  de  Mottetille^  tome  i.  p*  SOS.  SeeftnaorrtfOb 
t  Clar.  voL  ii.  p.  4S9-30. 
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sence  should  not  be  attended  with  any  such  incon- 
venience, his  majesty  made  a  solemn  promise  to 
her  at  parting,  that  he  would  receive  no  persoa 
into  any  favour  or  trust  who  had  disserved  him, 
without  her  privity  and  consent ;  and  that,  assh^ 
had  undergone  so  many  reproaches  and  calumnies 
at  the  etOrance  into  the  war,  so  he  would  rufver  make 
any  peace  bid  by  her  interposition  and  tnediation, 
that  the  kingdom  might  receive  that  blessing  from 
her*,**    Secret  as  were  the  royal  purposes,  they 
did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  both  houses ;  and 
as  in  the  subsequent  messages,  Charles  acted  sub- 
tilely,  with  a  view  to  his  main  design,  so,  in  all  their  - 
measures,  the  houses  had  reference  to  this  ob- 
ject  For  long  after  this,  he  not  only  continued  to 
negotiate,  but  solemnly  denied— calling  God  Al- 
inighty  to  witness  his  sincerity— that  be  had  any 
intention  of  w<ir;  though  ww  that  precluded  ac- 
commodation,  had  then  been  resolved  upon,  and 
the  same  apologetical  historian,  whose  offce  as 
counciUor,  &c.  prevented  the  possibiUty  of  mistake, 
informs  us,  that  "  the  concert  with  the  queen  shut 
out  all  opposite  consultations  !•** 

ClM-endon  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  as  the 
prqudice  was  principaUy  against  the  queen,  had 

i»&  ^ttS^V^  TT  *•»«*?«*««*•».  of  piety  we«  unceJ 
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Charles,  after  her  departure,  returned  to  White- 
hall, he  might  have  accommodated  matters  **  by 
very  moderate  condescensions  }^'  and  though  we 
may,  in  opposition  to  this  historian,  observe,  that 
considerable  sacrifices  of  power  would  have  been 
requisite,  still  he  might  have  restored  tranquillity 
on  terms  not  incompatible  with  his  dignity  as  a  mo« 
narch.  As  he  had,  however,  resolved  upon  hostili- 
ties,so,  now  that  the  queen  was  gone,  he  determined 
to  act  with  greater  decision ;  but  he,  at  the  same 
time,  conducted  himself  with  greater  policy,  though, 
not  with  more  honesty,  than  formerly.  Hyde  had 
often,  as  a  secret  counsellor,  clandestinely  visited 
him  in  the  dark  *;  and  now,  that  Charles  meant  to 
go  north,  an  arrangement  was  made  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  nature,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  tran* 
scribing  Clarendon's  own  account  of  it  j  particu- 
larly as  it  affords  a  due  to  that  character  for  talent 
which  Charles  unjustly  acquired.  At  a  secret  in- 
terview, the  king,  previous  to  going  north,  told 
Hyde  ^'  that  he  should  not  see  him  any  more  be- 
fore he  took  that  journey ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
quired him  upon  all  occasions  to  write  to  him,  and 
advertise  him  of  such  matters  as  were  fit  for  him 
to  know  ;  and  to  prepare  and  send  him  answers  to 
such  declarations  or  messages  as  the  parliament 
should  send  to  him.  He  said  he  knew  well  the 
danger  he  underwent,  if  he  were  discovered.  But 
his  majesty  assured  him,  and  bade  him  be  confident 
of  it,  that  no  person  alive,  but  himself  and  his  two 

*  Clar.  Life,  p.  46,  ^0.  90.  98. 
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iriendft,  should  know  that  he  corresponded  with 
hit  majesty}  and  that  he  would  himself  transcribe 
every  paper  in  his  own  hand  before  he  would  shew 
it  to  any  man,  and  before  his  secretary  should  write 
it  out  Mr«  Hyde  toUL  him,  that  he  writ  a  very  ill 
hand,  which  would  give  his  majesty  too  much  trou^ 
ble  to  transcribe  himself  and  that  he  had  so  much 
friendship  with  Secretary  Nicholaa^  that  he  waa 
well  contented  he  should  be  trusted.  To  which 
the  king  said,  Nicholas  was  a  very  honest  man» 
and  he  would  trust  him  in  any  thing  that  concern- 
ed himself;  but  in  this  particular,  which  would  be 
so  penal  to  the  other,  if  it  should  be  known,  it  waa 
not  necessary ;  for  he  would  quickly  learn  to  read 
the  hand,  if  it  were  writ  at  first  with  a  little  more 
care,  and  nobody  should  see  it  but  himself.  And 
his  majesty  continued  so  firm  to  this  resolution, 
that  though  the  declarations  from  the  houses  short* 
ly  after  grew  so  voluminous  that  the  answers  fre- 
quently contained  five  or  six  sheets  of  paper  very 
closely  writ,  his  majesty  always  transcribed  them 
with  his  own  hand ;  which  sometimes  took  him  up 
two  or  three  days  and  a  good  part  of  a  night,  be* 
fore  he  produced  them  to  the  council,  where  they 
were  fint  read,  and  then  he  burned  the  origi- 
nals*.** 


*  Clir*  Life,  toL  i.  p.  54-5^  106»108r  Mr.  Home  wjn,  in  a  note, 
£«  £.  that  these  dedaratioiu  by  the  Idog  ^'  contained  the  first  regular 
definition  of  the  constitution^  according  to  our  present  ideas  nf  it,  that 
occurs  in  any  Englidi  composition^  atleast  any  published  by  authority;" 
and  after  what  we  have  proved  on  this  subject^  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  remark  on  such  a  statement.  But  what  can  one  think  of 
his  appealing  to  the  language  of  the  attorney-general,  aud  to  other 
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Such  were  the  views  of  Charles,  and  such  the 
arrangements  formed*  When  the  petition,  to  which 
we  last  alluded,  was  voted,  Hyde,  having  slyly  left 
the  house,  quickly  sent  a  messenger  to  apprise  the 
king  that  such  a  petition  would  be  speedily  pre* 
sented,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  short  answer 
which  might  be  necessary  at  the  presenting,  while 
he  (Hyde)  would  prepare  a  full  one*,-^When» 
therefore,  the  petition  was  read  to  him»  Charles. 

crown  oounsel,  in  "  insisting  pliunly^  and  that  openly^  on  the  king's 
absolute  power  ;  and  to  the  opposite  lawyers  not  denying  it  !'*  It  was 
this  assumption  of  absolute  power^  and  the  profligacy  of  lawyers  and 
judges  in  some  things^  which  led  to  the  subsequent  convulsions; 
and  had  Mr.  Hume  never  heard  or  seen  in  his  researches^  particularly 
in  the  remonstrance^  that  the  counsel  for  the  popular  rights  were  not 
allowed  to  proceed  }  for  instance^  that  Holbom  was  most  infiunoiuly 
treated?  Had  he  forgotten  aU  the  proceedings  of  thia  and  fonner 
parliaments  against  divines^  judges,  and  ministers  of  state,  for  main* 
taining  and  acting  upon  arbitrary  principles,  which  were  arraigned  aa 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  English  laws  and  eonatitution  ?  Had 
he  foigotten  the  petition  of  right,  which  ha  ptonounoes  equivalent  t9 
a  revolution  in  the  government  ?  Had  he  forgotten,  that  it  was  hia 
grand  object  to  prove  that  the  people  complained  without  cause,  and 
that  the  measures  of  parliament  were  hostile  to  monarchical  princi- 
ples ?  The  result,  then,  is  just  this,  that  the  measures  and  knguagi^ 
of  the  court  and  its  creatures,  had  excited  the  deepest  indignation 
throughout  the  empire ;  and  yet  that  Mr.  Hume,  while  he  imquali- 
fiedly  condemns  the  parliamentary  vindication  of  the  public  rights^ 
and  the  general  spirit  aflosit,  assumes  that  it  was  the  universal  opi^ 
nion  of  England  that  the  king  was  absolute — ^because  his  prostituted 
judges  and  lawyers,  in  support  of  his  despotical  measures,  used  the 
Very  language  which  was  so  deeply  and  generally  resented  I  Jeffiiea, 
at  a  much  later  period,  used  the  same  language  with  that  appealed  to 
by  the  historian,  and  the  same  inference  might  be  drawn  from  it. 
We  may  add,  that  the  liberal  principles  which  breathe  in  the  state 
papers  came  from  the  parliament;  and  that  Charles  never  nttared 
such,  but  as  a  doak  to  designs  against  that  assembly  and  the  general 
fireedom. 
*  Clar.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  56-7- 
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who  was  perfectly  prepared,  answered  to  the  indi- 
viduals deputed  to  present  it,  **  That  he  was  so 
much  amazed  at  their  message,  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  answer :  That  they  spoke  of  jealousies  and 
fears ;  but  he  desired  them  to  lay  their  hands  to 
their  hearts,  and  ask  themselves  whether  he  might 
not  be  disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies ;  and,  if 
so,  this  message  had  not  lessened  them  :  That  his 
former  answer  in  regard  to  the  militia  was  agreeable 
in  justice  to  what  they  should  ask,  or  he  in  honour 
grant:  That  he  would  bid  them  ask  themselves 
whether  he  had  not  cause  to  leave  Whitehall  ?  and 
as  for  his  son,  he  would  justify  himself  to  God,  as 
a  father,  and  to  his  dominions,  as  a  king,  in  his 
care  of  him :  Tfiat  he  assured  them  upon  his  honour 
he  had  no  thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  hispeo* 
ple^  which  he  would,  by  all  fair  means,  seek  to  main^ 
tain,  relying  upon  tlie  goodness  and  providence  of 
God  for  the  preservation  ofhunselfand  his  rights*" 
When  this  answer  was  repotted  to  the  houses, 
they  immediately  resolved  that  the  kingdom  should 
forthwith  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence,  by  the 
authority  of  both  houses,  according  to  the  former 
determination ;— 4hat  a  declaration  of  the  grounds 
of  their  fears  and  jealousies  should  be  drawn  up, 
and  presented  to  his  majesty ; — and  that  all  the 
lords^lieutenants  of  England,  constituted  by  the 
king,  should  immediately  bring  in  their  commis* 


*  Ibid,  and  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  4i0-l.     Rush.  toI  iv.  p.  525.  Hus* 
band's  Col  p.  99,  et  seq. 
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sionsy  to  be  cancelled  as  illegaL  They  also  sent  a 
message  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high- 
admiral,  that,  as  they  had  received  intelligence  of 
extraordinary  preparations  by  foreign  princes,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  dreaded  their  machinations, 
they  desired  that  he  would  put  the  whole  fleet  in 
immediate  readiness,  and  engage  as  many  ownei;s 
and  masters  of  merchantmen  as  possible  to  promise 
their  vessels  in  case  of  necessity.  The  order  was 
immediately  obeyed  ♦. 

In  the  declaration  which  was  prepared  in  conse- 
sequence  of  this  vote,  and  transmitted  to  the  king, 
then  at  Newmarket,  the  houses  stated,  as  part  of  the 
grounds  on  which  their  fears  were  founded,  that 
the  design  for  altering  religion  had  been  principal- 
ly contrived  and  carried  on  by  those  in  authority 
at  court :  That  the  Scottish  war  had  flowed  from 
the  same  source :  That  it  appeared  by  many  con- 
curring testimonies  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was 
contrived  in  England,  and  the  principal  rebels 
themselves  declared  that  their  object  was,  the  re^ 
covery  of  the  prerogative  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  puritan  faction,  and  the  preservation  of  epis- 
copacy ;  while  they  called  themselves  the  queen's 
army,  and  affirmed  that  they  did  nothing  but  by 
authority :  That  the  manifold  attempts  to  bring 
up  the  late  army  against  the  parliament,  to  raise  a 
faction  in  the  city,  &c.  had  all  been  encouraged 
from  the  court,  and  the  actors  particularly  counte- 
nanced there,  as  the  warrant  to  transport  Jermyn, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  out  of  the  kingdom,  after 

•  Clar.  vol.  ii  p.  448.  Old  Pari.  Hist.  rol.  x.  p.  399.  Cobbett,  roL 
ii.  p.  lUO-lh    ^\Tiitclocke,  p.  S«- 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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an  order  to  stop  the  ports,  and  the  petition  signed 
C.  R.  too  distinctly  proved  :  That  the  late  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  parliament  bespoke  the  saoie 
purpose :  and  that  they  had  received  many  adver- 
tisements from  Rome,  Paris,  and  other  parts,  of  a 
great  design  for  altering  religion,  and  breaking  the 
neck  of  parliament ;  and  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  hav- 
ing solicited  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  for 
4kO(X)  men  each,  to  assist  the  English  king  in  his 
projects.    They  concluded  with  beseeching  him  to 
consider  how  easy  and  fair  a  way  he  had  to  happi- 
ness, honour,  and  greatness,  by  uniting  with  his 
parliament  and  subjects  in  defence  of  religion,  and 
for  the  public  good.     "  This,"  said  they,  "  is  all 
we  expect  from  you ;  and  for  this  we  shall  return 
to  you  our  lives,  fortunes,  and  uttermost  endea- 
vours to  support  your  majesty,  your  just  sovereign- 
ty and  power  over  us ;  but  it  is  not  words  that  can 
secure  us  in  these  our  humble  desires.    We  cannot 
but  too  well  and  sorrowfully  remember  what  gnu 
cious  messages  we  had  from  your  majesty  this 
summer,  when,  with  your  privity,  the  bringing  up 
the  army  was  in  agitation  j  we  cannot  but,  with  the 
like  affections,  recal  to  our  minds  how,  not  two 
days  before  you  gave  directions  for  the  accusation 
against  the  six  members,  and  your  own  coming  to 
the  Commons' house,  that  house  received  a  gracious 
message  that  you  would  always  have  a  care  of  their 
privileges  as  of  your  own  prerogative ;  of  the  safe- 
ty of  their  persons  as  of  your  own  children  ♦." 

•  Husband's  CoL  p.  97,  et  seq.  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  598*  et  seq.  Old 
Pari.  Hist  vol.  x.  p.  S37,  ei  seq.  Cobbett's,  vol.  il.  p.  1114.  Clar.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4*3,  et  seq.    Whitelockc,  p.  57. 
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The  declaration  was  read  to  his  majesty  by  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  one  of  those  deputed  to  present 
it }  and  as  he  read  that  part  which  related  to  Jer* 
myn,  Charles  interrupted  him  with—"  that's  false,'' 
->*-again — "  'tis  a  lie  •»"  The  earl  politely  smooth* 
ed  the  matter  over ;  and  the  parliament,  with  great 
politeness,  afterwards  proved^  most  satisfactorily, 
that  it  was  perfectly  correct.  On  the  following 
day,  Charles,  in  the  language  which  had  been  fur« 
nished  to  him,  gave  this  answer :  <<  I  am  confident 
that  you  expect  not  I  should  give  you  a  speedy 
answer  to  this  strange  and  unexpected  declaration } 
and  I  am  sorry,  in  the  distraction  of  the  kingdom^ 
you  should  think  this  way  of  address  to  be  more 
convenient  than  was  proposed  by  my  message  of 
January  last,  to  both  houses. 

"  As  concerning  the  grounds  of  your  fears  and 
jealousies,  I  will  take  time  to  answer  particularly; 
and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  do  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  the  world,  Goc^  in  his  good  time,  will,  I 
hope,  discover  the  secrets  and  bottoms  of  all  plota 
and  treasons ;  and  then  I  shall  stand  right  in  the 
eyes  of  my  people. 

"  For  my  fears  and  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they 
should  have  been  thought  so  groundless  and  trivial^ 
while  so  many  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons  are 
looked  upon,  and  so  great  tumults  are  remember^i 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  phrase  with  Charles.  Secret 
tary  Nicfaoks  having  written  to  Idm,  that  it  behoved  him  (Nicholas) 
to  be  cautious  in  writing  to  his  migesty,  as  some  of  his  friends  had 
assured  him  that  letters  sent  to  the  Mng  miscarried  afterwards^  and 
were  seen ;  the  other  makes  this  apostyle^  '^  It  is  a  ley."  Append,  to 
Evelyns  Mem.  p.  S\. 
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edy  unpunished,  uninquired  into.  I  stiil  confess 
my  fears,  and  call  God  to  witness,  that  they  are 
greater  for  the  true  protestant  profession,  my  peo- 
ple, and  laws,  than  for  my  own  rights  or  safety  ; 
though  I. must  tell  you  I  conceive  that  none  of 
these  are  free  from  danger. 

*•  What  would  you  have  ?  Have  I  violated  your 
laws  ?  Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease 
and  security  of  my  subjects  ?  I  do  not  ask  you 
what  you  have  done  for  me. 

"  Have  any  of  my  people  been  transported  with 
fears  and  apprehensions  ?  I  have  offered  as  free 
and  general  a  pardon  as  you  yourselves  can  devise. 
All  this  considered,  there  is  a  judgment  from  hea- 
ven upon  the  nation,  if  these  distractions  continue. 

'*  God  so  deal  with  me  and  mine,  as  all  my 
thoughts  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  protestant  religion,  and  for  the 
observation  and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  this 
land ;  and  I  hope  God  will  bless  and  assist  those 
laws  for  my  preservation  ♦/' 

In  order  to  understand  that  part  of  the  king's 
speech  which  regarded  the  general  pardon,  it  may 
here  be  stated,  that,  in  answer  to  urgent  petitions 
that  he  would  proceed  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
six  members,  be  had  intimated  his  resolution. to 
renounce  all  proceedings  against  them,  and  to  is- 
sue a  general  pardon,  as  ample  as  the  two  houses 
should  desire.   This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  them. 

♦  Rush.  Tol.  iv.  p.  532.  Husband's  Col.  p.  103,  et  seq.  Old  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  X.  p.  s«S,  et  teg.  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  450-1. 
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A  pardon  implied  guilt  on  th^  part  of  those  who 
obtained  the  remission ;  and  therefore  a  bill  in 
their  vindication  was  immediately  prepared ;  but 
Cbarles»  alleging  that  it  reflected  on  him,  which  it 
certainly  did»  refused  to  pass  it  *. 

On  the  day  following  the  delivery  of  the  decla- 
ration, when  Charles  returned  the  answer  given 
above,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  read  it,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  reside  near  his  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  king  answered,  "  I  would  you 
had  given  me  cause ;  but  I  am  sure  this  declara* 
tion  is  not  the  way  to  it, — and  in  all  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  there  is  no  such  argument  of  persuasion* 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  upon  this,  reminded  him 
that  the  parliament  had  humbly  besought  him  to 
come  near  them.  But  his  majesty  replied,  «  he 
had  learnt  by  their  declaration  that  words  were 
not  sufficient/'  The  Earl  then  moved  him  to  ex- 
press what  he  would  have.  To  which  he  replied^ 
that  **  he  would  whip  a  boy  in  Westminster  school, 
if  he  could  not  tell  that  by  his  answer;"  and^  far- 
ther said,  that  <<  they  were  much  mistaken  if  they 
thought  his  answer  to  that  a  denial."  The  Earl 
having  then  asked  whether  the  militia  might  not 
be  granted,  according  to  the  desire  of  parliament, 
for  a  limited  time ;  Charles  <*  swore  by  God,  not 
for  an  hour :  you  have  asked  that  of  me  in  this 
which  was  never  asked  of  any  king,  and  with  which 
I  will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children." 

Of  the  business  of  Ireland,  he  said,  that  *^  it  never 

•  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  388-  Cobbct,  vol  ii.  p.  113i-*6,  ei  seq. 
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could  be  done  in  the  way  tbey  proceeded.    Four 
hundred  will  never  do  that  work ;  it  must  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  one.    If  I  were  trusted  with  it, 
I  would  pawn  my  head  to  end  that  work ;  and 
though  I  am  a  beggar  myself,  yet  (speaking  with 
a  strong  asseveration)  /  can  find  money  for  that  K^' 
In  a  large  answer,  and  other  papers,  tlie  king,  of 
course,  denied  the  statements  of  the  two  houses  ; 
but  a  publication  by  them  of  the  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  the  army-plots  must  have  satisfied  all  men 
on  that  head ;  and  as,  though  the  queen  had  pawn^* 
ed  or  sold  the  jewels  with  all  possible  secrecy,  and 
prq)ared  arms  and  ammunition,  her  whole  proceed- 
ings and  negociations  had  not  deceived  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  opposite  party -^^^  whose  informa- 
tioms,"  says  Clarendon,  <^  w^^  wonderful  particu- 
lar from  all  parts  beyond  sea,  of  whatever  was 
tigitated  in.  the  king's  behalf,  as  well  as  from  his 
court,  of  whatsoever  was  designed,  or  almost  but 
thought  off  to  himself,'*-*the  houses  were  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  his  most  solemn  appeals  to 
tieavet),  against  the  thought  of  war,  or  of  introduc- 
ing foreign  troq>s  into  the  kingdom  t.    After  this, 
he  preteitded,  in  regard  to  the  militia,  that  an  or- 
dinance was  a  mode  of  ]MX>ceeding  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted  j  but  that  if  a  bill  were  present- 
ed with  proper  limitations,  he  would  pass  it ;  a  bill 
was  presented,  and  inntantly  rejected  t« 

*  Journals  of  the  CbniBomB.  Old  fwh  Hist*  w^  x,  p«  3^6-7. 
Cobbett's,  vol  ii,  p.  1195-6.  Ruth.  vol.  iy.  p.  53».S.  CUur.  vol.  ii. 
p.  450-1. 

t  Clir.  ToL  ii,  p.  640-  J  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  5i0,  e(  scq. 
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ChaHes,  having  fully  resolved  on  war,  was  only 
prevented  from  beginning  operations  by  want  of 
the  means ;  and  the  Irish  rebellion  appeared  most 
calculated  to  afford  them,  till  the  arms,  &c.  arrived 
from  the  continent.  While  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  allow  a  toleration  in  that  island,  he 
was  secretly  endeavouring  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  the  insurgents  *,  and  yet  proposed  to  go  in 
person  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  reduce  them. 
He  therefore  intimated  to  parliament,  that  he  in- 
tended forthwith  to  raise  from  the  counties  near 
West-Chester,  a  guard  to  himself  in  Ireland,  of 
two  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse,  which 
he  proposed  to  arm  out  of  his  magazine  at  Hull. 
The  two  houses,  who  were  apprized  of  all  his  se- 
4Ctet  purposes,  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this 
plausible  pretext ;  and  they  had  theiaaselves  already 
devised  measures  relative  to  that  unhappy  country. 
They  had  granted  a  commission  to  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  to  transport  1500  men;  and  had  agreed 
with  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  accept  2500  men 
from  them,  and  for  their  security  to  give  them  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  &c. 
while  they  brought  a  bill  into  parliamtot  to  grant 
tracts  of  the  rebels'  lands,  according  to  a  certain 
proportion,  to  adventurers  who  chose  to  advance 
money  for  the  reduction  of  the  insurgents.  None 
of  these  measures  was  agreeable  to  Charles.  The 
Scots    had  just  evinced  a  disposition  hostile  to 

X  See  Appendix  to  Clarendon*8  History  of  the  Irish  Reheliion,  with 
former  notes. 
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his  views,  by  offering  to  mediate  between  him  and 
the  parliament,  and  proposing  uniformity  of  reli- 
gion in  the  respective  nations ;  and  the  monarchy 
while  he  attempted  to  soothe  the  leading,  men  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  recommenced,  or  continued 
rather,  his  intrigues  with  Montrose.    It  was  not, 
therefore,  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  others,  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  wish  the  Scots  to  be 
invested  with  military  power  in  Ireland ;  and  he 
objected  to  the  arrangement  with  that  people,  that 
it  gave  them  too  much  authority  in  a  kingdom  de- 
pendant on  England.    But  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  withstand  the  measure.    The  suspicion  against 
him  in  regard  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  was  widely 
spread;  and  the  Commons  had  just  charged  him 
with  having  granted  passes  to  Irish  Catholics,  who, 
after  an  order  to  restrain  them,  had  gone  from 
England  to  that  country,  and  appeared  in  the  ranks 
of  the  rebel  forces.    But  so  deeply  was  the  rebel- 
lion abhorred  in  England,  that  he  well  knew,  if  he 
did  not  remove  the  charge,  he  would  be  deserted 
by  all  ranks ;  and,  while  he  passed  the  act  in  favour 
of  the  Scots,  he-loudly  complained  of  misrepresen- 
tation, and  called  upon  the  Commons  to  produce 
an  instance  of  his  having  given  such  passes.   They 
referred  to  several,  and  alleged  that,  under  general 
passes,  many  individuals  had  been  included.    He 
gave  explanations ;  but,  though  these  have  been 
deemed  satisfactory  by  his  advocates,  they  neither 
appeared  so  to  the  Commons,  nor  probably  would 
to  the  unprejudiced  reader.    On  the  same  princi- 
ple he  assented  to  the  other  act ;  but  he  afterwards 
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interposed  to  prevent  its  execution ;  nay,  seized^ 
upon  articles  provided  against  the  Irish  rebels,  and 
turned  them  against  the  parliament;  white,  by 
withholding  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  instructions  as 
lord  lieutenant,  he  prevented  his  going  thither  to 
discharge  his  duty. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  an  un« 
settled  state  of  England,  the  Commons  voted  some 
very  sharp  resolutions  against  his  going  to  Ireland ; 
declaring  the  advisers  of  such  an  expedition  ene* 
mies  to  the  commonwealth.  But  he  nevertheless 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  raising  a  large  guard, 
and  politicly  devolved  power  upon  Ormonde,  whom 
he  created  a  marquis,  to  nominate  his  own  officers, 
that  the  army  might  be  prepared  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Ireland,  and  a  diiferent  service  in 
England  *. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament,  after  they  had, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Hothams  governors  of 
Hull,  and  other  measures,  defeated  the  scheme 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle and  Captain  Legge,  ordered  the  magazine 
to  be  removed  to  the  Tower ;  but,  as  this  had  not 
yet  been  effected,  Charles,  whose  designs,  clothed 
under  the  pretext  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Irish  rebels,  had  been  frustrated,  determined  by  a 
different  course  to  obtain  possession  of  those  mili- 
tary stores.    Sir  John  Hotham  was  supposed  by 

•  JonmalB  of  the  Conmunu,  toL  ii.  p.  393^  ei  seq.  Ruth.  voL  iv. 
p.  601^  et  seq*  6tiO,  et  ieq.  vol.  Y.  p.  4«  13-14.  Husband's  Coll.  Ckr. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  491^  et  seq,  toL  iii.  p.  16.  VThitelocke^  p.  6&,  et  seq.  Hut- 
ehliisoii>  voL  i.  p.  146.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  et  seq.  May,  lib.  ii. 
p.  3S.  Carte's  Onnonde,  vol.  iii.  p.  76.  Whitelocke,  p.  56.  Not. 
II.  and  III.  of  Append,  to  the  Translation  of  Wishart's  Memoirs  of 
Montrose.    Edit  1819. 
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the  royaliBt  party  to  be  favourably  inclined  to- 
wards  them,  nay,  was  likewise  suspected  of  such  a 
dispoation  by  the  opposite  side;   and  the  two 
houses,  while  from  his  influence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood they  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  trust  him, 
prudently  joined  with  him  in  the  same  commission 
his  son,  in  whom  they  had  greater  confidence  *. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Charles 
expected  to  gain  him  over ;  and  he  advanced  to- 
wards Hull  with  three  hundred  horse,  partly  those 
individuals  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  house 
Tit  king   of  commons.    As  he  approached,  he  sent  a  mes- 
BifldraiBtoSi^e  that  he  meant  to  dine  with  the  governor, 
k  ^hJ^  and  commanded  that  provision  should  be  instantly 
^J^p^»  made  for  him  and  his  train.    On  this  critical  emer- 
gency, Hotham  immediately  summoned  the  magis- 
trates and  officers  to  consultation }  and  it  was  re- 
solved upon  to  decline  the  visit    A  respectful 
message  to  that  effect  was  returned  to  his  majesty; 
but  he  continued  nevertheless  to  advance,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  act  with  decision.   The  gates 
were  shut ;  the  draw^bridge  was  drawn  up ;  and 
the  garrison,  which  had  been  lately   much  aug* 
mented,  was  ordered  to  act  upon  the  defensive. 
Hotham,  however,  proposed  to  admit  the  king, 
with  the  prince,  and  twelve  followers  f;  but  as 
that  did  not  cmrespond  with  the  royal  view,  it  was 
indignantly  rejected.     Menaces  and  flattery  were 

*  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

t  Clarendon  stys  that  the  king  proposed  to  enter  with  twenty  fol- 
lowers; and  Charles' complained  that  such  a  statement  hy  him  was 
not  believed ;  hut  though  Whitdocke  adopts  it,  it  appears  to  have 
been  quite  unfounded.    Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 
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Used  by  turns ;  but  when  all  proved  fruitless,  Char- 
les, who  had  not  strength  to  force  an  entrance, 
contented  himself  with  denouncing  the  governor 
a  traitor.  The  refusal,  which  Hotham  defended 
by  the  peremptory  orders  of  parliament,  was  loud- 
ly complained  of  as  the  deepest  insult  to  authority : 
the  king  demanded  of  the  parliament  the  exem- 
plary punishment  of  Hotham,  and  the  immediate 
delivery  of  the  town  and  magazine  as  his  own  pro- 
perty ;  declaring  that  till  this  were  done,  he  could 
attend  to  no  other  business,  as  the  conduct  of  that 
individual  reduced  him  to  a  worse  condition  than 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  who  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  goods,  while  be  was  thus  deprived 
of  his ;  and  that  he  would  try  by  all  possible  ways, 
through  the  assistance  of  God,  the  law,  and  his 
good  subjects,  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  what  he 
had  been  thus  illegally  despoiled. — ^To  this  decla- 
ration the  parliament  published  an  elaborate  an« 
swer,  in  which  they  justify  their  own  act  as  exer* 
cised  in  the  person  of  Hotham ;  and  refute  the 
absurd  position  that  the  town  and  magazine  were 
the  royal  property  in  the  same  sense  that  a  man's 
goods  or  jewels  are  his  own.  Hiey  argue  that, 
though  the  king  may  be  entrusted  for  the  com- 
mon good,  the  powers  delegated  to  him  by  the 
community  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances : 
That  the  erroneous  maxim  infused  into  princes, 
that  their  kingdoms  are  their  property,  and  that 
they  may  do  with  them  what  they  will,  (as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  made  for  them,  and  not  they  for 
their  kingdoms,)  is  the  root  of  all  their  subjects' 
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misery,  and  of  all  the  iovasioDS  of  their  just  rights 
and  liberties :  That  the  king  is  merely  entrusted 
with  the  forts,  &c.  for  the  general  good,  and  that 
even  the  crown -jewels  compose  a  part  of  this  trust, 
being  only  put  under  his  command  for  public  uses  : 
That  as  the  trust  is  for  the  common  good,  so  ought 
it  to  be  exercised  by  the  advice  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  whom  the  nation  has  authorized  to  see 
it  properly  discharged:  That  were  it,  however, 
even  to  be  admitted  that  his  majesty  had  a  pro- 
perty in  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull,  yet  the 
parliament  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  subjects,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  secure  the  kingdom  from  danger :  That  it  was 
in  vain  to  urge  precedents,  since  the  present  par- 
liament might,  upon  better  reasons,  make  prece-  - 
dents  for  posterity  than  their  ancestors  had  done 
for  them ;  and  no  precedents  could  set  limits  to 
their  authority,  which  must  vary  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  times :  That  if  there  had  been  no 
precedents,  it  was  merely  because  there  bad  not 
hitherto  been  counsellors  who  attempted  to  alie- 
nate the  people  from  a  parliament,  or  harboured  a 
thought  that  it  could  be  accomplished.     <<  Were 
there  ever,"  say  they,  "  such  practices  to  poison  the 
people  with  an  ill  apprehension  of  the  parliament? 
Were  there  ever  such  imputations  and  scandals 
laid  upon  the  proceedings  of  both  houses?    Were 
there  ever  so  many  and  so  great  breaches  of  pri- 
vilejge  ?    Were  there  ever  so  many  and  desperate 
designs  against  the  parliament,  and  the  members 
thereof?    If  we  have  done  more  than  our  ances- 
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tors  have  done,  we  havo  suffered  more  than  ever 
they  suffered ;  and  yet,  in  point  of  modesty  and 
duty,  we  shall  not  yield  to  the  best  of  former 
times ;  and  we  shall  put  this  in  issue,  whether  the 
highest  and  most  unwarrantable  precedents  of 
any  of  his  majesty's  predecessors  do  not  fall  short 
and  much  below  what  has  been  done  to  us  this  par- 
liament ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  whether,  if  we 
should  make  the  highest  precedents  of  other  par- 
liaraents  our  patterns,  there  would  be  cause  to 
complain  of  want  of  modesty  and  duty  in  us,  when 
we  have  not  so  much  as  suffered  such  things  to 
enter  into  our  thoughts,  which  all  the  world  knows 
they  have  put  into  act/* 

In  other  dispatches,  Charles  professes  the  ut^ 
most  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the 
Protestant  religion  ;  declaring  that  he  never  will 
allow  a  toleration,  and  appeals  to  Almighty  God 
for  his  sincerity  in  these  matters,  and  in  his  ab- 
horrence at  the  idea  of  reducing  the  kingdom  by 
force,  or  introducing  foreign  troops.  But  he  ar- 
gues, that  the  militia,  with  all  the  forts,  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  and  that 
it  cannot  be  believed  that  a  body  called  at  his 
pleasure,  and  appointed  by  the  people  for  a  season, 
should  ever  be  intended  as  guardians  or  control- 
lers in  managing  that  trust  which  God  and  the 
law  had  committed  to  him  and  his  posterity  for 
ever*. 

The  parliament  prayed  that  the  king  would  dis- 

*  Husband's  CoL  p.  1S8«  et  seq.   Rash,  vol.  iv.  p.  665,  et  seq.   Clar. 
Tol.  ii.  p,  506.  ct  seq.    Whitdocke,  p.  57,  et  seq. 
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miss  his  guards,  and  return  to  the  neigfabouiiiood 
of  London  }  and  when  they  perceived  that  accom-- 
modation  was  hopeless^  and  understood  how  busj* 
the  queen  was  in  raising  money  upon  the  crown 
jewels,  they  entered  into  a  resolution,  which  they 
published,  that  the  king  intended  to  make  war 
upon  them ;  and  passed  an  ordinance,  that  who- 
ever  lent  money  upon  the  crown  jewels,  or  assisted 
in  pawning  them,  &c.  should  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  the  state,  and  be  liable,  out  of  his  own  property, 
for  any  damage  which  might  ensue.    Charles  com* 
plained  much  of  the  vote  in  regard  to  his  inteii« 
tion  of  making  war,  declaring,  that  God  knew 
his  heart  abhorred  it  * ;  and  to  such  a  height  did 

*  Husband's  Col.  p.  959,  ei  seq.   Rush,  vol.  iv.  p.  e2A.  Clar.  roL  n^ 
p.  639,  640.    ''It  may  seem  strange/'  says  this  author,  "  that  these 
Men  ooiild  entertain  the  hope  and  oonfidence  to  obtrude  sudi  a  dtd^ 
mtum  and  vote  upon  the  people,  '  that  tlie  king  did  intend  to  make 
war  against  the  parliament,'  when  they  were  so  far  from  apprehend- 
ing that  be  would  be  able  to  get  an  army  to  dinturb  diem,  that  they 
were  most  awued  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  bread  to  suataui  htm* 
■elf  three  months,  without  submitting  all  his  cennaela  to  their  oon« 
duct  and  controL" — Clarendon  says  thit,  who  yet  informs  us  Uiat 
war  of  the  most  rancorous  kind  had  been  determined  on  befoie  the 
qneen  left  England ;  and  whgi,  only  on  the  aeventli  page  preceding  the 
one  just  quoted,  writes  thu»— ''  Beyond  the  seas  the  queen  was  u 
intent  to  do  her  part,  and  to  provide,  that  so  good  company  as  she 
heard  was  daily  gathered  together  about  l3ie  king,  should  not  be  dis- 
■olTed  to  want  of  weapons  to  defend  one  another;  and  thenfin^ 
with  as  much  secrecy  as  could  be  used  in  those  cases,  and  in  those 
places  where  she  had  so  many  spies  upon  her,  she  caused,  by  the  sale 
or  pawning  of  her  own  and  some  of  the  crown  jewels,  a  good  quan* 
tity  of  powder  and  arms  to  be  in  readiness  in  Holland  against  the 
time  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  transport  it  to  bis  mijesty ; 
•0  that  both  sides,  while  they  entertained  each  otber  with  discourses 
of  peace,  (which  always  carried  a  sharpness  with  them  that  whetted 
their  appetite  to  war,)  provided  for  that  war  which  ihey  saw  wovld 
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he  and  his  comiseUcMrs  carty  their  hypocrisyy  that, 
even  on  the  15th  of  June»  when  the  arms  bad  been 
purchased  and  sent  from  Holland,  and  the  warlike 
preparations  were  far  advanced,  in  council  he  took 
**  notice  of  the  rumours  spread,  and  informations 
given^  which  might  induce  manj  to  believe  that 
his  majesty  intended  to  make  war  against  his  par* 
liament ;  professed  before  God,  and  said,  he  de^ 
clared  to  idl  the  world,  that  he  always  had  and  did 
abhor  all  such  designs,  and  desired  his  nobility 
and  council,  who  were  there  upon  the  place,  to 
declare  whether  they  had  not  been  witneasea  of 
his  frequent  and  earnest  professions  to  that  pur* 
pose.  Whether  they  saw  any  colour  of  preparations, 
or  counsels  that  might  reasonably  beget  a  belief  of 
any  such  design^;  and  whether  they  were  not  fully 
persuaded  that  his  majesty  had  no  such  intention : 
But  that  all  his  endeavours,  according  to  his  many 
professions,  tended  to  the  firm  and  constant  settle* 
ment  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  the  just  privir 
leges  of  parliament,   the  liberty   of  the  subject, 
the  law,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom/' 
**  Whereupon  all  the  lords  and  counsellors  present 
unanimously  agreed,  and  did  sign  a  paper  in  these 
words  :**  «  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  desire,  and  out  of  the 


not  be  prevented."  P.  638— He  elaewhere  infonns  ub,  that  the  paz^ 
liament  wta  appiiwd  of  all  the  royal  motionB,  and  particalarlj  of  tha 
queen's  selling  and  pawning  the  jewels  to  purchase  arms.  P.  640.—- 
Such  is  the  veradty  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  individual  panegyrised 
and  followed  by  Bfr.  Hume,  who  says  that  '^  he  was  too  honest  a  mam 
to  falsify  facur 
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duty  which  we  owe  to  his  majesty^s  honour  asd 
to  truths  being  here  upon  the  place,  and  witnesses 
of  his  majesty's  frequent  and  earnest  declarations 
and  professions  of  his  abhorring  all  designs  o£ 
making  war  upon  his  parliament,  and  not  seeing 
any  colour  of  preparations  or  counsels  that  might 
reasonably  beget  the  belief  of  any  such  designs, 
do  profess  before  God,  and  testify  to  all  the  worlds 
that  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  his  majesty  hath 
no  such  intention;   but  that  all  his  endeavours 
tend  to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the 
true  Protestant  religion,   the  just  privileges  of 
parliament,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  law, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom*."    This 

*  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  66^,  et  seq.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
xnekncholy  picture  of  insinceritjr,  nay  downright  perfidy,  than  Charlea 
and  his  advisers  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  Nothing  need  be  said  of 
Clarendon  who  drew  the  papers;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  Lord 
Falkland,  whose  mnnory  has  been  so  revered  ? 

Mr.  Laing,  in  endeavouring  to  shew  that  Charles  had  meditated 
war  before  the  queen's  departure,  quotes  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  where  that  writer  informs  lu,  that  a  few  days  after  the  Idng^s 
removal  from  Whitehall,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  cabinet  council  at  Wind- 
sor, that  the  queen,  who  was  about  to  depart  with  her  daughter  for 
Holland,  should  carry  the  crown  jewels  thither,  to  pledge  for  money, 
ammunition,  and  arms,  and  to  procure,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  4000  soldiers  from  France  and  Spain,  &c.  Laing  says, 
that  he  could  not  discover  Neal's  authority,  but  justly  remarks,  that 
his  statement  coincides  with  the  inadvertent  discoveries  of  Clarendon. 
I  should  be  surprised  at  this,  had  I  not  early  perceived  that  Laing, 
while  he  had  looked  through  a  number  of  manuscripts,  had  not  sifted 
the  numerous  publications — ^induding  Neal  himself — ^to  which  he  re- 
fers, and  on  which  the  truth  must  chiefly  depend. — The  fact  of  the 
jewels  appears  from  all  authorities,  Whitelocke,  p.  55.  May.  Lib. 
ii.  p.  42.  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  Mystery 
of  Iniquity,  p.  28.     Clarendon,  who  quotes  the  very  state  papers 
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declaration  was  subscribed  by  thirty-five  peers,  and 
also  by  Lord  Falkland  and  others !  A  long  procla- 
mation was  grounded  upon  this,  to  the  equal  dis« 
credit  of  the  veracity  of  Charles  and  his  advisers 
and  supporters.  Amongst  other  things,  he  de- 
nied, in  the  most  solemn  language,  and  with  affect- 
ed indignation,  his  intention  of  introducing  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom,  as  a  measure  fraught 
with  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  yet  he 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  attempted  such  a  thing  in 
the  first  years  of  his  reign — again  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Scottish  troubles— *and  even  at 
this  moment  he  was  endeavouring  to  overwhelm 
the  parliament  by  assistance  from  every  potentate 
who  would  render  it,  and  by  even  bartering  the 
crown  jewels  •. 

which  passed  between  the  king  and  parliament  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject. See  the  papers  in  Husband's  Col.  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  736,  et 
Meq*  and  parliamentary  histories.  With  r^(ard  to  ihe  expecta- 
tiona  of  4000  troops  from  each  of  the  powers—of  France  and  Spain 
—that  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  state  papers,  in  which 
the  chazge  is  made  by  the  parliament^  in  alleged  reports  from  foreign 
parts,  and  denied  by  the  king.  As  to  the  resolution  formed  in  the 
eabinet-councfl  at  Windsor,  had  Laing  looked  through  Neal,  he 
would  have  found  his  authority  within  a  few  pages  of  that  quoted  by 
him,  p.  605.  It  is  Father  Orleans  who  not  only  tells  us  ihis,  but  de- 
Telops  the  truth  as  to  the  lesdlutionB  formed  by  Charles  before  he 
went  to  Scotland.  Tome  iiL  p.  79,  ^  seq.  See  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  719. 
for  a  passage  not  hitherto  referred  to.  See  a  curious  letter  from  the 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
Churendon's  State  Papers,  voL  iL  p.  137. 

*  See  the  stale  papers  on  this  subject  in  Husband,  Clar.  Rush.  8ce, 
See  also  in  the  king^s  cabinet  opened,  the  instructions  to  be  pursued 
by  Cdonek  Coehnine>  in  his  negodation  with  the  Kfaag^of  Denmaik  for 
assistance.  Charles  proposed  to  give  as  a  security  the  great  collar  of 
rubies,  which  has  been  already  so  much  spoken  of.     The  pnblica- 

VOL.  HI.  Z 
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riT™  "L     ^^  ^  ^  ^^  •'^^'^®'  *  ^^^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^" 
king  from   {lected  s^ffiy  of  arms  arrivecl.  The  ^hip  had  been 

oq^tured  in  tb«  Humber ;  but  having  owaped  as 
the  parliamentpvesael  was  oarryiiig  her  into  Hull, 
can  ashore  upon  Kenningham  creek.  The  ord- 
nance^  consistiag  of  sixteen  large  guns*  with  a 
great  store  of  souiH  arms  and  awmuoitioo,  was  im- 
mediabely  landed,  and  the  countrymen  wore  armed 
to  besiege  H14IL  That  town  bad,  however,  been 
by  this  time  weU  prepared  for  defence,  while  the 
motives  for  besieging  it  were  greatly  withdrawn. 
The  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  tried,  and 
their  int^rity  secured^  by  a.  protestatioii  which 
had  been  proposed,  to  maintain  the  fdaee  for  the 
king  and  parliament.  The  majority  readily  toek 
it :  Those  who  refused  it  were  expelled  the  town« 
The  great  ordnance,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  had  been  sent  tq  the 
Tower,  as  well  with  a  view  to  remove  the  motives 
for  besieging  the  town,  as  to  prevent  their  fkWing 
into  the  enemies*  hands.  New  officers  were  like- 
wise appointed,  as  tbe^  old  could  not  be  depended 
upon*. 

Charles,  having  formed  bis  resolution,  marched 
from  York  to  Beverly,  whioh  is  situated  at  the  dis- 


tiwi  refenred  to  prettnU  a  dqdcmUe  mmf  of  pevfidy  VK  U»«  iwt  ^ 
Charlet;  and  it  is  truly  meUockQly  to  a»4  Hime  mt  <#«»»  m 
tbe  faoe  of  ouch  ikrafiragabk  enieno^.  QOnteBd  iw  4Mi  aonaich's 
moeiitgr.    See  aim  Ludlow^  yoI.  L  9.  S8* 

^  IMMh.  iiol.  >▼•  p.  5«^  el  4e^  CUr.  t^.  i|.  p.  ^tU  ^  4cg,  Q14 
Pajrl.  Hiau  vol.  x.  p.  $3S,  eiseq.;  zi.  pv  99,  el  m^  CoM>f  tt'i,  voL  is. 
p.  19S5.  et  m^    May>  lib.  ii  p.  M^  fi  ley. 
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tance  of  a  few  miles  from  HuU.    His  army  is  J'e-An  attonpt 
ported  to  have  consisted  of  8000.  foot  and  lOOO'''' 
hotse.    But  he  r^ed  confidently  on  the  c6*opei^-» 
tion  of  the  fleet  under  Sic  John  Pennington,  whom 
he  had  just  aj^inted  to  the  command.     The 
commission  of  the  Earl  of  l^octhuroberland  had 
been  withdrawn  by  him»  and  a  fresh  commission 
was  preferred  to  that  noble Aiaa  by  the  parHament; 
but  aa  he  had  owed  his  office  to  Charles,  he  refused 
by  rach  a  course  to  timi.the  fleet  against  his  em- 
ployer;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwidc  was  nominated 
in  hia  stead.    Charles  at  the  same  time  nominated 
Sir  John  Penniogton,  who  had  already  incurred 
the  resentnusnt  of  both  bouses,  by  assisting  in  the 
escape  of  Digby^  whcs,  u&derthe  royal  warrast^ 
that  young  nobleman  fled  from  justice ;  but  the 
affeottona  of  the  sailcxs  were  all  devoted  to  the  par- 
liament, and  when  their  officers  endeavoured  to 
preserve  authority  over  them  for  the  kmgf  they 
immediately  seized  these  officers  as  enemies  to  the 
state,  and  sent  them  to  London.     In  this  way  the 
earl  obtained  the  command ;  and  Charles,  disap* 
pointed  in  his  hopes  from  that  quarter,  and  per« 
ceiving  that  th?  town  was  well  prepared  for  a  vi- 
gorous defence^  wias  obliged  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign*. 


*  Qtr.  tbI.  ii.  p«  67ij  ei  ieq.  Et»h.  yoL  It.  p.  509^  ^aa-7»  67% 
MBf,  lib.  ii.  p.  94.  Claiendon  abuset  the  saiUm  m  oonuptod  in 
their  jaieatioiiB  to  the  moiuupch ;  wba&oe  two  leflectieDs  ariae.  He^ 
and  after  him  Home,  aecnta  the  oommoiw  of  a  putpoae  to  insult 
the  king,  &&  by  insisting  upon  the  Teraoval  of  Byron  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Tower,  becanse  he  was  «  man  of  nnblemished  reputa- 
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As  war  was  unavoidable,  the  two  bouses  vi- 
gorously prepared  for  it  as  well  as  the  king*. 
The  militia  ordnance  was  enforced  by  the  first ; 
the  array  was  resorted  to  by  the  last  In  some 
counties,  by  the  influence  of  the  great  aristocracy, 
the  king  was  successful.  In  roost,  however,  the 
parliament  prevailed ;  and  in  almost  ail  the  towns 
they  encountered  small  opposition.  In  the  mean- 
time  both  parties  endeavoured  to  gain  the  people^ 
by  asserting  the  uprightness  of  their  infeentiooa ; 
and  the  state  pq>ers  which  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion, unquestionably  do  credit  to  the  talents  c^ 
the  writers  on  either  side ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  an  impartial  peruser  of  them,  that 
the  display  of  talent  and  argument  was,  as  Mr. 
Hume  asserts,  chiefly  on  that  of  the  kii^. 

Forgetting  that  those  rules  which  apply  to  the 
ordinary  administration  of  affiurs  must  yield  to 
unprecedented  conjunctures,  Charles  and  his  ad« 

turn.  But  the  mstanoe  before  us  shews  what  they  deemed  neoesstiy 
to  ft  good  reputation ;  and  no  one  will  seriously  deny,  that  a  good 
character  with  them  was  the  worst  recommendation  to  the  paiiia- 
ment  Alter  Byron's  oondnct,  indeed,  it  is  extraordinary  that  such 
statements  should  have  been  made.  But  even  Lunsfoid,  the  con- 
victed assassin>  is  not  condemned  by  Hume !  The  next  reflection 
relates  to  Carte,  who,  in  defence  of  Strafibrde  and  Charles's  con- 
duct in  raising  the  Catholic  army,  allq;es  that  the  officers  wer^  aU 
Protestants,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indi^rence  what  the  sol- 
diers were — though  they  joined  the  insurgentf — end  he  appeals  to 
all  ihe  officers  in  Europe  in  support  of  his  opinion-  Now  the  case 
before  us,  as  weU  as  that  which  occurred  in  r^;ard  to  the  En^^iah  ar- 
my raised  against  the  Scots,  completely  reftites  the  idea.  Officers  are 
the  worst  judges  of  such  matters :  They  are  lost  in  extraordinary 
conjunctures. 
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visers  enticed  Littleton,  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  join  Litdeton 
the  royal  party  at  York»  and  carry  with  him  the^lluMai 
great  seal;  and  also  determined  to  remove  the^**^^* 
courts  of  justice  from  Westminster ;    flattering 
themselves  that,  as  it  was  high  treason  to  counter- 
feit  the  great  seal,  the  two  houses  would  either 
not  venture  to  violate  a  law,  which,  th<High  salu- 
tary  as  a  general  principle,  was  inapplicable  to  the 
present  case,  when  a  pretext  of  law  was  employed 
to  overturn  every  legal  security,  or  that  the  peo- 
pie  would  refuse  to  follow  them  in  so  unusual  a 
course,  while  the  removal  of  the  courts  would 
frighten    the  metropolis,  if  not  the  parliament, 
into  submission :  But  these  devices  were  not  cal- 
culated for  the  era.    A  new  seal  was  ordered; 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  frustrate  the  royal 
hopes  on  the  other  ground  *. 
With  the  same  success  too  did  the  king  allege 


"^  Cobbett,  voL  ii.  p.  1234-70.  Old  Pari.  Hist  yoI.  L  p.  530.  xi. 
p.  46*  Clar.  Life,  yoI.  i.  p.  &9,  116,  56S,  et  $eq.  Hist  yoI.  ii.  p. 
•66*  et  ieq.  Whitdocke^  p.  &9,  00.  Ruah.  yoL  iy.  p.  66S,  et  seq, 
718.  Clarendon  says  that  there  seldom  met  above  twenty-five  peers 
at  Westminster,  while  there  were  at  this  time  about  a  hundred  alto- 
gether, including  minors,  &c.  Hume,  not  content  with  Clarendon's 
statement,  aaserta  that  there  were  rarely  abore  sixteen ;  and  he  states 
this  to  shew  that  the  opposition  to  the  king  being  unsupported  by 
the  peerage  was  indefensible  ?  Let  us  see  how  this  applies  to  the  re* 
volution  of  1688.  I  was  at  pains  to  inquire  about  the  Stuart  papers, 
but  finding  that  none  related  to  the  period  I  have  chosen,  I  did  not 
endeavour  to  see  them,  which  perhaps  would  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  particularly  at  that  time ;  but  I  was  informed  that  it 
appears  by  them,  that  a  vast  proportion— -a  great  majority— of  the 
British  nobility  corresponded  wiili  the  Pretender.  The  conclusion 
is  obvious.  But  the  minority  of  the  peers  still  attended  the  parlia- 
ment. See  List  in  Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xi.  p.  87.  Cobbett,  vpl.  ii. 
p.  1296. 
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that  the  majority  of  the  peers  had  joined  him,  or 
at  least  deserted  the  parliament*  and  therefore 
that  th6  parliament  had  lost  the  character  of  a 
free  assembly.    The  two  houses  denied  the  fact^ 
and  prosecuted  absentees  for  abandoning  their 
places,  while  they  refuted  the  idea,  that  because  a 
part  of  their  number  deserted  their  duty,  they 
should  resign  the  management  of  aflkirs  to  the 
will  of  an  individual.    Indeed  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  the  allegations  of  the  royalist  party  on 
this  head,  though  they  have  obtained  the  assent  of 
the  unreflecting,  do  not  bear  scrutiny.    The  ne- 
cessary effect  of  a  guard,  which  Charles  so  keenly 
refused,  has  already  been  explained :  and  now  it 
may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  another  bill,  which 
the  Commons  in  particular  were  anxious  for,  after 
the  irruption  of  the  king  and  his  followers  into  the 
lower  house,   but  which  Charles  indignantly  re- 
jected, to  enable  the  two  houses  to  adjourn  to 
whatever  place  they  chose  *.     It  was  alleged  that 
the  factious  minority  of  both  houses,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  London  citizens,  chased  away  the 
majority  ^   and  that  had  the  parliament  been  as- 
sembled elsewhere,  very  different  measures  would 
have  been  adopted.     But,  as  we  have  seen,  a  guard 
appointed  by  both  houses  must  have  been  com- 
pletely under  the  controul  of  the  majority  in  both, 
and  had  the  other  bill  passed,  it  would  only  have 
been  necessary  for  the  majority  of  both  houses  to 
have  assembled  once,  in  order  to  have  removed  the 

•  Old  Pwl.  Hifct  ToL  X.  p.  198,  rt  seq.    Cobbct'«,^ol.  ii.  p.  10«9, 
it  teq. 
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session  fr<mi  the  local  influence  of  the  metropolis. 
Tiie  assertions  of  the  monarch  and  his  advisers, 
particularly  of  Clarendon,  about  a  few  individuals 
governing  the  parliament,  the  city,  the  country, 
the  army,  &c*  all  against  their  wills,  are  so  ridicu- 
lous, that  every  one  would  be  astonished  at  the  ef^  . 
frontery  that  could  make  them,  vrirb  not  his  feel- 
ings at  that  not  swallowed  up  in  still  greater  as- 
tonishment at  the  credulity  which  could  listen  to 
such  monstrous  absurdities  *.  The  real  fact  seems 
to  have  been,  that  many,  afraid  that  the  king  would 
ultimately  prevail,  (and  in  so  unprecedented  a  cri- 
sis it  is  not  wonderful,)  wem  willing,  out  of  a 
selfish  fear,  not  to  interfere  with  politics  which 
they  were  pleased  with ;  and  that  many  resorted  to 
him  on  the  same  principle. 

Charles  had  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  whole  State  of  ptr- 
Catholic  body,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  na-***** 
turally  joined  a  prince  who  fslvoured  them,  and 
who,  by  courting  their  support,  promised  to  raise 
them  from  degradation  to  pre-eminence  in  the 
state.  He  had  also  the  keen  support  of  the 
high  church  party,  whose  principles  were  not  far 
removed  from  popei-y :  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  great  aristocracy  too,  alarmed  for  their  own 
exclusive  privileges,  joined  him.  But,  though  of 
those  many  were  courtiers  who  adhered  to  the 
crown,  with  a  resolution  to  carry  matters  to  any 
extremity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rewards  which 
they  anticipated  and  were  promised,  for  serving 

*  There  wai  an  excellent  pamphlet  published  on  thii  subject. 
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the  prince  against  bis  people,  a  great  proportion 
ivere  actuated  by  better  motives.  They  indeed 
clung  to  their  own  privileges,  which  they  imagined 
the  popular  spirit  now  afloat  might  subvert ;  but 
they  dreaded  the  success  of  the  monarch  as  fraught 
with  the  ruin  of  the  general  freedom,  and  justly 
concluded,  that  the  papistical  party  would  immedi- 
ately regain  their  footing,  and,  forgetting  the  last 
benefit  in  their  sense  of  former  opposition  and  in. 
suit,  wreak  v^igeance  on  those  most  immediately 
obnoxious  to  their  complete  advancement.  Men 
of  such  principles,  therefore,  laboured  to  accom- 
plish a  reconcilement,  and  their  traaper  is  apparent 
in  many  of  the  loyal  addresses.  In  order  to  gain 
them,  Charles  was  obliged  to  come  under  the  most 
solemn  engagements  to  preserve  the  laws ;  and  he 
the  more  readily  took  the  engagements,  because 
he  hoped  by  such  means  to  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  to  keep  them  *. 


^  This  abundandj  appetn  from  the  vaiioas  anthorides.  The 
foUowing  psMages  from  Letters  by  Robert  Lozd  Spenoer  to  his  wife^ 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  throw  much  l^t  upon  the  sub* 
ject.  The  first  is  dated  from  Shrewsbury,  9l8t  Sept.  1641.  He  had 
joined  the  royal  standard,  and  he  fell  fighting  under  it.  ''  The  king's 
condidon  is  much  improred  of  late ;  his  force  increaseth  daily,  which 
incresseth  the  insolency  of  the  papists*  How  much  I  am  unsatisfied 
with  die  proceedings  here,  I  hare  at  large  expressed  in  several  letters. 
Neither  is  there  wanting  daily  handsome  occasion  to  redre,  were  it 
not  for  giinning  honour.  For  let  occasion  be  never  so  handsome,  un- 
less a  roan  were  resolved  to  fight  on  the  parliament  side,  which,  for 
my  part,  I  had  rather  be  hanged,  it  will  be  said  without  doubt,  that 
a  man  is  afraid  to  fight.  If  there  could  be  an  expedient  Jbund  to  salve 
the  punctilio  of  hotiour,  I  would  not  continue  here  an  hour.  The  discon* 
tent  thftt  J,  and  many  other  honest  men  receive  daily,  is  beyond  ex- 
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The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  towns,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highest  aristocracy,  and  generally  of  the  gentry. 


pression.  People  are  much  divided ;  the  king  is  of  late  very  much 
arerae  to  peace  hy  the  penuasions  of  909  and  111.  It  ia  likewiae 
well  conodTed  that  the  king  has  taken  a  readladon  not  to  do  any 
thing  in  that  way  before  the  queen  comes ;  for  people  advising  the 
king  to  agree  with  the  parliament  was  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  re- 
turn. Till  that  time  no  advice  will  be  received.  Neverdideas  the 
honest  men  will  take  all  occasions  to  procore  an  accommodation,  which 
the  king,  when  he  sent  those  messages,  did  heartily  desire/'  (in  this  his 
lordship  was,  with  many  others,  deceived,)  ''and  would  still  make  of- 
fers in  that  way,  hut  forlSSO,  111,  and  the  expectations  of  the  queen, 
and  the  fear  of  the  papists,  who  threaten  people  of  S48.  I  feare  843 
(papists)  threats  have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  8S  (king)  than 
upon  SiS."  In  the  next  letter,  undated,  hut  shortly  after  die  pre- 
ceding, he  says,  ''  If  the  king,  or  rather  943,  prevail,  we  are  in  sad 
condition,  for  they  will  be  insupportable  to  all,  but  most  to  us  who 
have  opposed  them,  so  that  if  the  king  prevails  by  force,  I  must  not 
live  at  home,  which  is  grievous  to  me,  but  more  to  you ;  but  if— I 
apprehend,  I  shall  not  be  suffered  to  live  in  England ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not fancy  any  way  to  avoid  both ;  itxr  the  king  is  so  awed  by  843, 
that  he  dares  not  propose  peace,  or  accept;  I  fear  by  his  hut  meuage 
he  is  engaged.  But  if  that  be  oflfered  by  the  parliament,  I  and  others 
will  speak  their  opinions,  though  by  that  oooceming  the  treaty  were 
threatened  by  943,  who  caused  99  to  be  commanded  by  the  king  upon 
his  allegiance  to  retume  against  his  will,  he  being  too  powerfull  for 
109,  111,  and  by  whom  England  ia  now  likdy  to  be  governed."  Sid- 
ney Papers,  voL  iL  p.  667,  668.  The  reader  will  observe  that  943 
are  the  papists,  and  yet  Mr.  Hume  makes  the  idea  of  danger  from 
that  body  the  unceasing  subject  of  derision.  One  would  almost  ima- 
gine that  he  carried  the  same  scepticism, — towards  one  side^inio  hia- 
tory  that  he  used  in  metaphysics,  by  which  he  doubted  the  existence 
of  the  universe.  It  is  so  singular  that  an  author  of  Mr.  Hume's 
acuteness  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  or  rather  that  hia 
statements  should  have  been  so  successful,  that  it  may  not  be  impro- 
-per,  in  this  place,  to  present  a  rapid  view  of  the  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  of  public  opinion  on  that  aulgect— The  first  motion  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  occurred  in  the  year  1530, 
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and  the  lower  independent  country  ranks,  particu- 
larly the  yeomen ;  of  all,  in  shoit,  who  had  an  in- 

and  Charles  ascended  the  throne  in  1625,  or  ninety-five  years  after- 
wards. The  progress  that  it  made,  with  all  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it  under  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son,  it  is  unnecessary  to  reca- 
pitulate. In  1553,  the  Catholic  worship  was  restored,  and  continued 
to  he  the  estahlished  religion  till  1558,  or  till  only  sixty-seven  yeara 
of  the  reign  of  Charles.  Nor  can  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  re* 
stored  and  enforced  without  horror  he  rememhered.  The  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  rehellions,  in  conjunction  with  foreign  princes,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  pope's  power  in  Elizabeth's  tiine>  and  the  state 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  must  be  fresh  in  the  reader's  memory. 
But  he  may  be  reminded,  that  the  massacre  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's eve,  occurred  in  1572,  or  within  the^memory  of  many  who 
must  have  been  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties  in  1625,  or 
fifty-seven  years  afterwards ;  and  that  the  Spanish  armada  appeared 
on  the  English  coast  in  1588,  or  within  thirty-seven  years.  The 
next  fearful  event  was  the  gunpowder  plot,  to  blow  up  the  king  and 
parliament,  and  thus  destroy  the  constitution,  when  the  conspirators 
imagined  they  should  be  able  to  take  the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  and  force  the  nation  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  This,  however,  happened  not  only  in  the  reign  of  Charles' 
father,  but  within  twenty-one  years  of  his  own  accession.  To  main- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  papists  were  not  a  numerous,  and  a  most  for- 
midable body  at  the  accession  of  Charles,  is  to  set  all  probability,  as 
it  does  all  authority,  at  defiance ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  the  very 
laws  against  them,  which  had  partly  spning  from  their  oivn  atroci- 
ties, necessarily  nurtured  rancour  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  still  ad- 
hered to  that  faith.  It  will  now  be  recollected  that  Charles  had  him- 
self proposed  to  his  father  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy ;  that 
foreigners  treated  mth  him  on  the  Catholics*  account;  that  he  had 
not  only  ever  favoured  that  body,  but  that  a  negodation  for  recon- 
cilement with  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  reign  had  proceeded  far, 
while  the  papists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  e|cpected  it ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  Irish  rebellion,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  unheard-of  enormi- 
ties, the  pope  hallowed  with  his  fatherly  benedictions,  &c.  and  Spain, 
at  least,  encouraged,  had  just  made  Ireland  a  place  of  desolation. 
\Vhen  these  things  are  called  to  mind,  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how 
Mr.  Hume  could  adopt  the  style  he  has  used?  but  the  solution  is 
easy.  The  concealed,  yet  stispected  religion  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
avowed  creed  of  his  brother,  inspired  just  apprehensions  for  religion. 
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dependent  stake  in  the  community.     These  per- 
ceived that  their  own  liberties  and  the  success  of 


though  the  progress  of  time  and  events  had  vlstly  lessened  the  num- 
ber of  papiatfi.  Out  of  this  panic  grew  that  phenomenon  called  the 
popish  plot  Jamea  II.  confirmed  the  national  fears^  by  attempting 
against  all  reason  to  carry  the  people  back  to  the  Romish  persuasion; 
and^  as  every  body  knows^  the  revolution  of  1688  flowed  as  mUch 
from  reHgious  as  from  civil  oausts.  So  bng  aa  the  Pretender  threat- 
ened  British  tranquillity,  a  cry  was  zealously  maintained  by  those  in 
power  against  papists,  who  by  this  time  had  become  altc^ether  con- 
temptible as  a  party  in  the  state.  The  necessary  consequence  of  pro- 
tracting tJie  alarm  when  the  cause  had  ceased,  was  a  feeling  of  shame 
at  the  trick  in  the  Well-informed,  conscientious  portion  of  the  Whig 
party,  while  it  afforded  a  decisive  triumph  to  the  whole  Jacobite  or 
Tory  party.  But  men  never  stop  at  the  exact  line.  Having  dis- 
covered how  much  they  had  been  deluded,  and  having  perceived 
that  the  credulity  of  theur  forefathers  had,  in  regard  to  the  popish  plot, 
been  so  abused,  the  better  informed  extended  their  contempt  of  the 
popular  feeling  which  outlived  the  cause,  to  ages  when  matters  were 
in  a  very  different  posture.  Of  this  Mr.  Hume  knew  well  how  to 
take  advanti^*  H^informa  ua  in  his  life,  that  *'  he  thought  himself 
the  only  historian  that  had  at  once  neglected  present  power,  interest, 
and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular  prejudice."  But  the  reception 
ef  Carte's  works,  in  spite  of  all  tiieir  violence,  might  have  taught 
him,  considering  how  unsparingly  he  borrowed  from  them,  to  expect 
success;  and  have  convinced  him  that  the  tide  was  turned.  After 
the  year  1745,  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  were  blasted;  his  party 
soon  abandoned  his  cause  as  desperale,  and  Uien,  far  from  being  ex* 
eluded  from  power,  they  soon  got  to  the  hdm.  The  high-church 
party  had  been  hitherto  opposed  to  the  administration,  while  the  dis- 
senters had  been  favoured;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  changed. 
The  high-ciiurch  party  were  in  power,  and  heightened  the  contempt 
at  the  disaenlerf,  by  the  ridicule  of  their  affected  terror  of  popery. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  flume*8  history,  by  having  a  lit- 
tle preceded  the  current,  was  not  at  first  very  sucCessfVd,  it  soon  be- 
came so  when  the  tide  flowed  fast  in  its  new  direction. 

Roger  Coke  is  a  weak  writer,  but  .his  authority  as  to  the  fears  of 
the  high  royalists,  regarding  the  kin^s  ascendancy,  which,  he  tells  us, 
he  learned  from  themselves,  is  in  unison  with  the  above,  and  also 
with  the  correspondence  in  Clarendon's  State  Papers.     Coke,  p.  279. 
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the  king  were  irreconcileable^  and  they  zealously 
co-operated  with  the  parliament  *. 

Before  actually  resorting  to  arms,  the  parlia- 
ment, as  a  last  effort  to  accommodate  matters 
without  the  effusion  of  human  blood  in  an  unnatu* 
ral  quarrel,  sent  nineteen  propositions  to  the  king, 
which  were  of  the  same  nature  with  what  had  been 
resolved  upon  while  Charles  was  in  Scotland,  if 
not  even  prior  to  that  period,  and  which  were  si- 
milar to  the  regulations  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
They  were  to  this  purpose :  That  the  privy  council- 
lors,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  should  only  be 
appointed  with  the  approbation  of  both  houses, 
and  that  the  councillors,  and  also  the  judges,  should 
take  an  oath,  (such  as  should  be  devised  by  both 
houses,)  for  the  due  execution  of  their  offices,  and 
be  responsible  to  parliament :  That  the  privy  coun- 
cil should  not  exceed  twenty-five,  nor  be  under  fit- 
teen,  and  that  every  act  passed  by  them  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  majority :  That  if  any  places  in 
the  council  should  become  vacant  during  the  in- 
tervals of  parliament,  they  should  be  supplied  by 
the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  that  body,  and 
the  choice  afterwards  be  submitted  to  the  parlia- 
ment :  That  all  matters  proper  ibr  the  cognizance 
of  both  bouses  should  be  debated  there  only: 
That  the  high  offices  of  constable,  treasurer,  privy 
seal,  marshdU,  admiral,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports. 


Even  some  popish  lords  were  alanned  for  the  general  firanchises,  and 
only  supported  Charles  upon  a  solemn  assurance  that  he  would  not 
violate  them.    Clar.  Papers^  voL  iL  p.  147. 
*  This  abundantly  appears  from  various  authorities. 
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chief  governor  of  Ireland,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, master  of  the  wards,  the  secretaries  of 
state,  the  two  chief  justices,  and  the  chief  baron, 
should  always  be  chosen  with  the  approbation  of 
bodi  houses,  or,  in  the  interval  of  parliament,  by 
the  council,  in  the  same  manner  as  privy  council- 
lors, and  that  the  patents  to  the  judges  sfaouhl  be 
guamdiu  se  bene  gesserint :  That  no  marriage  should 
be  contracted  by  any  of  the  royal  family  without 
the  conseht  of  parliament,  and  that  their  gover* 
nors  should  be  appointed  with  the  apprGl)ation  of 
both  houses :  That  such  a  reformation  of  the  ec- 
desiastical  government  as  both  houses  recommend- 
ed should  be  adopted :  That  the  forts  and  the  mi- 
litia should  be  under  the  command  and  custody  of 
persons  approved  of  by  both  houses :  That  the 
peers  who  should  be  created  afterwards  should  not 
be  admitted  to  vote  in  parliament  without  the  appro- 
bation of  both  houses :  That  a  bill  should  be  pass- 
ed to  clear  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  others :  That 
delinquents  should  be  given  up  to  justice,  &c. 

**  Should  I  grant  these  demands,"  said  the  king, 
**  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded ;  I  may  have  my 
hand  kissed ;  the  title  of  majesty  may  be  continu- 
ed to  me ;  and  the  king's  authority  signified  by 
both  houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  com- 
mands ;  I  may  have  swords  and  maces  carried  be- 
fore me,  and  please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a 
crown  and  ist  sceptre,  (though  even  these  would 
not  long  flourish  where  the  stock  upon  which  they 
grew  was  dead.)  But  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I 
should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture. 
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but  the  sign  of  a  king."  Yet  he  for  long  after 
professed  bia  abhorrence  of  reducii^  his  people 
by  force  •. 

The  parliament,  to  raise  money,  issued  orders 
for  loans,  by  contriboting  plate,  &c. ;  and  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  and  the  females,  exemplified  their 
zeal  by  bringing  even  th^r  trinkets  into  the  com- 
mon stock.  Charles  was  also  liberally  supplied  by 
his  adherents;  and  he  afibrded  an  invincible 
proof  of  his  feelings  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  parliament  in  not  trasting 
him,  by  seizing  for  his  own  use,  against  the 
people  of  England,  the  military  stores,  &c.  pro- 
vided  for  that  devoted  country.  The  paiiia* 
ment  also,  by  ordinance,  appropriated  the  du- 
ties of  tonnage  and  poundage  f,  though  Charles 
laboured  hard  to  obtain  them ;  and  it  bmrrowed 
L.100,000  out  of  L.400,000,  which  had  been  vot- 
ed  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  %•  The  last  provoked 
the  bitterest  invectives  from  the  royalist  party,  as 
if  the  parliament,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  own 
ambitious  schemes,  acted  not  only  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  with  the  grossest  injustice,  nay  even 
perfidy,  towards  that  unhappy  island  ^  and  certain 
historians  have  likewise  condemned  it  as  at  least 
equally  indefensible  with  the  conduct  of  the  king 
in  seizing  upon  the  horses,  viraggons,  &c.  which 

*  Rash.  ToL  iv.'^  f9i,  et  st^  CoUett'a^  ^.  ii.  p,  lS24j  H  x^ 
OldPvL  Hilt.  voLix.  p.\l6,^*eq.  Joaroa]*  of  tbe  Commont. 
Majj  lib.  ii.  p.  74,  et  aeq.    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  e/  teq, 

t  Cobbctt's  Pari.  Hist  toI.  ii.  p.  1479.     Huffbsnd^  Col. 

X  Cobbett*!  Pati  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  1443,  et  $eq. 
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had  been  provided  fbr  that  country.  But  tlie 
jdQa  proceeds  upqn  the  erroneous  assumptiou 
that  this  was  merely  a  struggle  for  po^wer  between 
Charles  Stuart  and  a  s^et  of  men  called  the  par^ 
UumQnt :  wb^oa^?  bc>tb  *ould  npt  jvwtly  be  regard- 
ed in  any  other  light  than  as  trustees  fbr  the 
public.  If  the  parliament  betrayed  its  trust,  the 
king  WW  Q^9An\y^  called  upon  as  a  jc^nt  trus* 
tee  to  interpose  for  the  public  good ;  and  if  this 
could  be  established  to  have  been  the  part  he  per- 
foroH^s  hi«  seizure  of  tb«  horses,  &c.  provided  for 
Ireland,  must  be  pronounced  laudable,  since  sure- 
ly the  people  of  England  could  never  intend  to 
serve  thQ  sister  isld  at  tb«  e^p«ns6  of  their  owa 
rain.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parliament, 
in  this  struggle,  discharged  its  duty  to  its  consti- 
tuents, in  defeating  the  designs  of  the  sovereign 
to  overturn  their  laws  and  liberties,  then  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  community 
which  it  represented;  and  as  the  nation's  first 
object  must  have  been  the  preservation  of  the 
general  rights  and  safety  against  a  prince  who 
availed  himself  of  the  limited  authority  entrusted 
to  him,  to  subvert  all  that  he  was  appointed  to  de- 
fend, parliament  was  imperiously  called  upon  as 
trustee  for  the  public,  to* employ  the  people's  own 
money  in  the  people's  ewn  defence  *. 

*Ru8h.  vol.  iv.  p.  743.;  v.  p.  13,  14.  Wbitelocke,  p.  61.  MtLj, 
lib.  ii.  p.  65f  66.  Parliamentary  Histories.  Oliver  Cromwell  per- 
formed a  notable  service,  by  preventing  the  university  of  Oxford 
from  sending  their  plate  to  the  king.  Cobbetf  s  Pari.  Hist  vol. 
it  p.  1  i.03.     May,  lib.  iii.  p.  74.     I  persuade  myself  that  no  man 
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wiU  now  aerioaaly  dupute  that  Charlei  drove  the  people  into 
a  war  hj  inyading  their  liberties,  and  determining  on  hostilities  or 
Ibrce  upon  both  houses,  and  therefSnre  that  all  Mr.  Hume's  statements, 
in  whidi  he  ascribes  the  wbde  to  fanaticism,  are  utterly  absuxd. 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  they  are  altt^ther  uncandid ;  and  as  to  what 
he  says  about ''  the  danger  not  being  of  that  kind,  great,  urgent,  ine- 
TitaUe,  which  dissolves  all  hw,  and  lerds  all  Ihnitatiims,"  &e.  I  do 
aot  understand  it.  The  question  was,  whether  die  Eiafjdab.  ^eofh 
were  for  ever  to  renounce  their  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  sink 
into  the  same  deplorable  condition  with  the  oiher  great  European 
monardiies?  and  though  Mr.  Hume  might  see  in  that  nothing  worth 
a  strugi^,  I  trust  there  are  not  nuny  of  his  qpinkm.  It  is  strange 
too  to  aigue  that  the  king's  power  was  so  much  diTninished  as  to  be 
no  longer  a  cause  of  fear,  when  Charles  had  actually  resolved  on  war. 
This  is  much  of  the  same  species  of  aignment  with  that  in  fkvour  of 
James,  when  he  says  that  that  monarch  must  have  succeeded  to  the 
same  plenitude  of  power  which  he  assumed,  because  he  arrogated  it ; 
and  also  of  Charles  in  regard  to  the  Oennan  hone,  while  he  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  that  prince  did  then  usurp  arbitrary 
power  without  its  assistance.  But  would  not  the  aigument  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  sons  of  that  king  ? 
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CommencemefU  of  the  CivU  War. — State  of  parties. — Bat- 
tle of  Edge  HiU.'^King^s  attempt  on  Brentford, — Nego^ 
dation  at  Oxford. — Landing  of  the  Q,ueen.^Folia/  of 
Charles  in  regard  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. — Actions  in 
various  Quarters. — Fall  of  Beading. — Death  ofHamp.. 
den.— Battle  of  Stratton.—Of  Lansdown—Of  Bounds 
waydowfi.Sristol  tdken.-^Siege  of  Gkfster.^BaUle  of 
Newbury.— State  of  Affairs.— The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant^  and  arming  of  the  Scots.^mCessation  mth  Ire* 
land.*^Death  qfPym. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  at  the  Commencement  of  st«te  or 
hostilities,  to  take  a  concise  view  of  the  state  of ^*^ 
parties.    Of  the  nobility,  too  many  had  been  ori- 
ginally attached  to  the  court,  as  the  fountain  of 
their  own  power»  and  still  wished  to  promote  its 
schemes :  others^  having  been  lately  .struck  with 
apprehensions  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
Commons  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  was 
hostile  to  their  exclusive  privileges  ;  and  expect- 
ing preferment  from,  while  they  dreaded  the  ven- 
geance of,  the  court,  which  they  imagined  would 
be    ultimately  successful^    and   would  doubtless 
mark  out  those  in  highest  place  for  the  first  sa- 
crifices, had,  after  temporizing  for  a  time,  joined 

VOL.  JII.  2  A 
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the  king.  Many  in  the  lower  house,  actuated  by 
siiiiilar  motives,  had  also  deserted  their  duty  in 
Parliament,  and  fled  to  the  royal  standard :  but 
we  have  already  shewn  the  vanity  of  that  idea 
which  presupposes  that  they  wished  complete  suc- 
cess to  the  monarch,  or  were  actuated  by  gener- 
ous motives  of  loyalty.  They  still  hoped  for  ac- 
commodation as  the  only  resource  against  tyranny 
in  the  king  ^nd  encroachment  in  the  people ;  and 
the  scrambling  for  office,  and  honours,  &a  the 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies,  together  with  the 
desertion  of  their  royal  master  in  his  utmost  need, 
all  detailed  by  Clarendon*, — strip  their  characters 
Q)f  that  air  of  romance  with  which  certain  histo- 
jiians  have  so  sedulously  clothed  them.  There 
were  even  some  prudent  members  of  the  peer* 
age,  who,  wisely  calculating  chances,  arrayed 
one  part  of  their  sons  on  one  side  and  another  on 
the  other,<-*^he  plan  so  generally  pursued  after* 
'wards  in  Scotlatld)*— that  the  titles  and  estates 
might  be  preserved  in  the  family.  But  the  great 
aristocracy,  on  whom  the  king  so  much  relied, 
diough  they  could  bring  their  immediate  depend- 
ents into  the  field,  were  in  other  respects  rather 
calculated  to  grace  the  court,  and  by  their  in* 
fluence  in  society,  support  it  in  an  hour  g£  peace, 
than  prevail  in  the  present  conifiiot.  The  rank  and 
title  on  ^^hich  their  claim  to  public  respect  was 
founded  in  ordtnaiy  times^  naturally  dispoMd  them 
to  conltde  in  tlrese  advantagei^,  insleacl  ^  cultivate 

*  See  pttticulArly  toiL  iii  p.  SSl-S.;  iv.  p*  SH,  H  seq. 
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ing  the  habits  ofmeDtal  energy  and  activity  neqiiMto 
for  such  a  crisis ;  and  accordiogly,  the  $k>th  ivliidi 
sprang  from  their  situation  was  remarkad  wm  by 
their  fUends.  As  offioers^  tfaey  proved  rather  |olly 
companions  than  good  soldiers ;  and  eada  semoval 
by  death  or  otherwise  was  hurtful  to  the  causey 
since  the  influence  over  their  dependents  was  l^at^ 
and,  merit  never  having  been  rewankd  with  fdaocy 
the  king  wMted  others  to  supply  th^r  room«  Eiven 
the  common  soldiery  were  composed  of  materiab 
&r  inferior  to  those  of  the  parliament;  for  the 
aristocracy,  though  they  might  call  their  depends 
ents  into  the  field,  could  never  inspire  that  zeti, 
which  actuates  men  deeply  interested  ia  the  puUic 
government,  and  ardent  for  the  preservatiiM  of 
freedom.  The  foot,  therefore^  was  eves  at  the 
beginning  inferior  to  that  of  the  parliament;  but 
many  of  a  good  station  having  entered  into  the 
ranks  of  the  cavalry  *,  a  far  higher  spirit  prevailed 
in  that  department  of  the  military.  It  k  true  that 
some  individuals  of  eminait  talent  did  resort  to 
the  king;  but  as  these  were  politicians,  calcokted 
for  the  doset,  not  the  field,  and  who  were  destitute 
of  the  vigour  or  influence  of  a  popular  meetings 
while  Charles  only  followed  their  counael,  when 
it  corresponded  with  his  secret  designs,  which  he 


*  darendon  pretends  that  one  troop  of  cayalrj  poBacflscd  more  pro- 
perty eum  all  ihe  comnKma  iilio  toted  tlie  mr  at  WestmlMter;  hot 
ke  pradently  tfttnbm  from  all:partpilara  hj  which  hia  atateneiift 
eould  have  been  contradicted ;  yfii  Mr.  Hume  adopts  it,  though  he 
had  also  maintained  that  the  commons'  house  in  the  bcghming  of 
this  rdgn  posaessed  three  times  tha  wealth  of  Ae  hoaseoif  pMif. 
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never  thoroughly  revealed  even  to  them,  their 
ftbiltties  and  accomplishments  were  of  compara- 
tively raiall  advantage.  The  old  clergy  and  high- 
dmrch  party  strictly  adhered  to  the  royal  side; 
nod.  Charles  depended  gieatly  on  the  whole  Ga^ 
diolicbody,  who  zealously  supported  him,  from  the 
liope  of  promoting  both  their  religion  and  their  in- 
fluence in  the  state. 

(  In  talent,  zeal,  and  energy,  the  q>po8ite  party 
were  infinitely  superior.  No  age  nor  country  ever 
^oould  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  admirable 
•statesmen  than  at  this  period  dignified  the  £nglish 
paiiiament :  Their  capacity  for  affiiirs  was  equalled 
Toniy  by  their  unremitting  assiduity.  A  committee 
of  die  most  eminent  was  appointed  to  manage  the 
'War  as  well  as  foreign  business,  and  being  ever  res- 
ponsible to  the  general  body  when  it  required  in^ 
'formation,  their  whole  powers  were  exerted  to 
merit  its  approbation.  Hence,  the  paiiiament, 
thoi^h  a  public  body,  could  act  with  the  requisite 
<Bbctecyi  while  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  diving 
into  the  most  secret  consultations  and  p]X]jects  of 
'their  adversaries  i'  and  in  this  w«e  so  success&l, 
,that  no  measure  was,  at  any  time,  devised  by  the 
Toyal  party,  whether  in  regard  to  foreign  connte- 
iions,  supplies  of  arms,  or  internal  action,  that  es- 
caped their  vigilance.  The  most  confidential  ser. 
vants  of  Charles  indeed  were  always  ready  to.  be- 
tray him  $  but  they  who  iietrayed  the  laws  and 
rights  of  their  country  could  not,  without  a  foolish 
presumption,  be  expected  to  stand  true  to  the 
prince,  whose  services  imported  treachery  to  the 
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state  :  the  cold,  formal,  and  forbidding  mannec  b§ 
Charles,  was  iiK^ompatible  with  a£fectiioi»lohiatpc«f« 

son.'  /'•.-,      v:.':v 

Towns  are  the  region  of  liberal  spirit,  and  of.tl^ 
talent  calculated  to  vindicate  one's  rights :  and  the 
metropolis  and  the  other  independent  town^  were 
all  equally  zealous  for  the  parliament  The  haughty 
carriage  of  the  nobility,  which  bespoke  contem|Kt 
for  the  sober  citizen,  was  returned  with  no  frietfcdly 
feeling  by  men  whose  independent  fortunes  did  not 
raise  them  to  proportional  respect    The  numerous 
monopolies  and  obstructions  to  trade  had  inflamed 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  on  pore. grounds <(Qf 
pecuniary  interest,  as  had  the  arbitrary  m?a$urpp 
of  the  court,  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  political 
liberty,  struck  them  with  dismay.     So  anxious  had 
the  prince  been  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  the  capi- 
tal, that  he  had  interferred  with  the  t^ppoiiitm^nt 
of  their  magistrates ;  and  even  in  the;  hour  of  bis 
greatest  necessity,  during  the  Scottish  invasion»}i^ 
had  meditated  greater  changes:    On  the  »m» 
principle,  he  eagerly,  against  law,  interdicted  the 
resort  thither  of  the  nobility  and  gpntry.    It  is  qiv 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  support  oi- the. towjo^ 
was  a  sure  fund  of  money,  if  not  of  men.^ ;  .  .7 

In  the  country,  the  greater  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentry,  and  almost  all  the  inferior,  tog^th^er 
with  the  freeholders  and  yeomen,  were  heartily  i«h 
clined  to  the  popular^  side ;  and  as  these  inferior 
ranks  were  prepared  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  causq, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  when  embodied,  th^y 
would  be  actuated  with  a  spirit  and  intelligeAce  |p 
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'  ^idi  ordintry  troops  must  be  ever  strangers.  But 
tkfe  pariiMomtary  party  enjoyed  motlier  yast  ad* 
^ntage  in  the  very  constitution  of  a  popular  as- 
liembly.  Enterprise  and  talent  looked  thitber  for 
diisttinetion,  well  aasured  that  as  they  could  not 
long  be  hid  from  the  public  eye»  so  they  coold  not 
kmg  be  confined  to  an  inferior  station.  The  voice 
ef  the  people  and  the  army  itself  recommended 
libSitiei,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  these  could 
|iot  be,  for  any  considerable  period,  overiooked  or 
disregarded*  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  opposite  side.  As»  after  his  dis- 
appointment in  regard  to  seizing  Portsmouth  and 
Hull»  and  arming  a  body  of  mercenaries— papists, 
or  desperadoes,  to  cru^  the  legislative  assembly 
)[>efore  it  could  be  in  a  condition  to  make  a  struggle, 
Charles  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  in  a  manner 
upon  a  portion  of  the  great  aristocracy,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  nominate  them  to  the  chief  commands 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications ;  and,  though 
some  e^iperienced  soldiers  were  allowed  to  hold  a 
certain  rank  in  the  army,  it  followed,  from  the  na^ 
tufe  of  things,  that,  had  he  displaced  men  of  a  high 
9phere»  for  abilities  in  an  inferior  walk  of  life,  he 
would  have  offended  the  whole  and  been  d«erted« 
Beirides,  he  could  not  be  guided  by  the  popular 
voice  when  he  had  not  its  support ;  and  it  seldom 
iiappens  th$t  an  individual,  who  has  been  bom  to 
the  rank  of  sovereignty,  has  either  the  quick  dis- 
pemment,  or  the  manliness  of,  a  popular  assembly 
in  the  selection  of  his  servants*  Accustomed  to 
Asttery»  he  is  too  often  misled  by  the  minions  of  his 
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cwirt,  and  bestows  upon  diose  who  re-eoho  hii  pn* 
conceived  purposest  the  places  to  which  talent  and 
virtue  should  be  alone  assigned  \    Hence  it  hap- 
pened^ that  the  royalist  officers  were  distingnisfaed 
by  gross  habits  of  dissipation  and  inaltentiDn  to  the 
duties  of  their  callings  while  the  pariiamentary  of«- 
ficers  were  contradistinguished  by  tlie  strictest  de« 
cency  of  dqiortment  and  indefatigable  industry  in 
their  stations. 

From  this  view,  it  must  appear  strai^  that  the 
king  should  have  been  able  for  such  a  length  of 
time  to  maintain  the  contest ;  but,  in  truth,  he  wa« 
no  longer  successful  than  while  the  operation  of 
these  causes  in  regard  to  his  adverssuies  was  sus- 
pended*   So  many  of  the  peerage  had  left  the  par* 
liament,  tiiat  Charles  had  detained  an  advantage  in 
denjdng  it  the  character  of  a  free  assembly :  Had^ 
therefore,  the  remainder  deserted  to  him,  the  im* 
putation  would  have  been  confirmed,  and  tiie  cha* 
racter  of  the  parliament,  ae  comprehending  both 
houses,  Would  have  sustained  a  serious  injury.    It 
was,  on  this  account,  deemed  necessary  to  gratify 
the  remainder,  by  conferring  offices  upon  them ; 
and  as  few  of  them  were  either  imbued  with  the 
resolution  demanded  by  the  exigency^'-^having  al- 
ways a  regard  to  their  exclusive  privileges,  which 
might  be  endangered  by  the  conflict,  whatever  side 
prevailed,— or  were  endowed  with  the  qealities  de* 
nianded  by  the  occasion,  they  counteracted  for  a 
time  the  vigour  of  other  principles,  and  brought  ^ 

*  See  eyen  Clar.  voL  iv.  p.  iSl,  6^%,  et  seq. 
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great  portion  of  diose  disadvaiitages  upon  the  par^ 
liament  thai  the'monarch  laboured  under. 

The  absurd  notions  prevalent  upon. the  art  of 
war,  as  if  military  tactics  involved  some  mystery 
which  could  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice, 
had  ako  an  unfavourable  effect.    Inured  to  peace, 
the  people  for  a  season  confided  only  in  officers 
who  had  returned  from  the  Continent,  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  military  art  which  it  was  erro- 
neously supposed  could  only  be  attained  there  *  ; 
and  the  old'  soldiers,  who  carried  with  them  to  the 
field  all  the  timid  notions  of  warfare  practised 
abroad  in  mercenary  armies,  were    exceedingly 
prized  and  generally  consulted.    But  it  is  extra* 
ordinary  that,  with  the  exception  of  Skippon,  not 
one  of  these  on  either  side  distinguished  himself. 
In  this  art,  as  in  most,  if  not  all,  others,  great  abi- 
lity  will  soon  acquire  all  the  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity which  are  requisite  for  command ;  and  in^ 
stead  of  servilely  following  the  dull  rules  which 
have  been  handed  down  unquestioned  from  one 
generation  to  another,  it  will  scrupulously  exa- 
mine the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  either  strike  out  a  new  path  for  itself;  or  im- 
prove the  art  in  so  far  as  it  is  established;  while 
the  ardour  of  men  whose  souls  are  thrown  into  the 
cause,  disdains  the  cautious,  timid,  policy  displayed 
by  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  when  opposed  to  each 
other,  appear  to  esteem  it  their  highest  praise  to 
preserve  their  troops  unhurt    The  listless  inacti- 
yity  of  ordinary  troops  too,  whose  officers  are  pro^ 

*  Ludlow^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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moted  from  oonnectian^  cannot  stand  the  shock 
of  that  fervour  which  possesses  a  popular  army, 
where  the  whole  mass»  stimulated  with  the  hope 
of  rapid,  if  merited,  advancement,  rouse  every 
faculty  into  exertion*  Accordingly  we  shall  find 
that,  immediately  after  the  new  model  of  the  par- 
liamentary army,  the  decisive  measures  of  its  gene- 
rals were  every  where  successfuL 

On  the  25th  of  August,  Charles  erected  hiscoiariM 
standard  at  Nottingham ;  but  though  that  county,  ^datd  at 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  JJjJflid, 
was  much  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  the  king  was.^^-  ^®*?- 
greatly  disappointed  in  the  number  that  flocked  to 
him.     His  artillery  had  been  left  at  York,  and  his 
chief  strength  consisted  in  the  cavalry,  which  is 
said  not  to  have  exceeded   800.    The  Earl   of 
Lindsay,  as  having  served  with  reputation  in  the 
Low  Countries,  was  appointed  general.  Prince  Ru- 
pert, the  king's  nephew,  commanded  the  horse. 
He,  with  his  brother  Maurice,  sons  of  the  late 
Elector  Palatine,  came  to  England  and  profiered 
their  services  to  Charles,  which  were  accepted  of; 
while  their  brother,  the  ex- Elector,  as  if  they  had 
been  actuated  by  the  policy  which  distinguished 
some  noble  families,  and  afterwards  the  Scots,  se- 
dulously applied  himself  to  the  popular  party  in 
parliament  to  interest  them  in  the  recovery  of  the 
palatinate  *.     Many  ill  omens  occurred  to  terrify 

*  Clar.  State  Papers,  toL  ii.  p.  150.  Whitelocke,  p.  85.  May, 
lib.  iii.  p.  12^  et  seg.  This  Tery  Elector  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
England,  from  having  so  warmly  espoused  the  royal  cause,  as  to  ac- 
company Charles  in  his  violent  entrance  into  the  lower  house. 
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the  king  and  his  adherents;  in  particular  tiie  stand* 
ard  was  blown  down  by  a  tempestuous  wind^  and 
could  not  be  re<«rected  for  a  day  or  two— a  cir* 
cumstance  which  is  related  with  religious  awe  hr 
Clarendon.  Had  the  parliamentary  army,  which 
at  this  time  far  exceeded  the  king's,  been  brought 
into  action,  the  royal  forces  must  have  been  in- 
stantly dissipated:  even  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the 
king's  standard-bearer,  declared  that  he  could 
not  give  any  assurance  against  his  mi^esty's  be- 
ing taken  out  of  his  bed,  if  a  brisk  attempt  were 
made :  but  decisive  measures  were  not  yet  con- 
sentaneous either  to  the  feelings  of  the  general  or 
the  parliament  *.  From  the  same  motives,  another 
opportunity  was  lost :  indeed  matters  were  in  so 
unprecedented  a  situation,  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
the  parliament  should  have  acted  with  indecision. 
Though  the  royal  forces  had  been  routed,  a  fresh 
army  might  have  been  collected  by  Charles ;  and 
the  termination  of  one  war  have  been  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  another,  unless  he  were  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  government  altered. 
But  this  was  not  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  probably  imagined  that  the 
king,  after  perceiving  the  strength  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  his  own  inability  to  continue  the  contest, 
for  it  was  not  supposed  that  his  forces  would  be 
immediately  augmented,  would,  without  sustain- 
ing the  dishonour  of  a  defeat,  submit  to  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  had  previously  rejected.     Having 

•  Clar.  vol.  ii.  p.  715;  vol.  iii.  p.  1,  et  seq,    Whitdocke,  p.  61. 
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CDOb  engaged  in  lio«tiUttM»  the  ponions  of  both 
•ides  aatundly  became  nore  heated ;  hot  Cbaries's 
engagement  to  the  queen^  jiMned  to  his  own  head* 
stroi^  temper^  precluded  all  accommodation: 
many  of  his  followers  dreaded  proceedings  against 
diem  in  parliament ;  and  the  apparent  indecision 
of  the  two  houses  and  their  general,  inspired  them 
with  tiie  vain  hope  that  the  king  would  ultimately 
triumph  over  all  opposition.  As  for  himself,  there 
was  one  prindple-^a  fatal  one  to  him,  and  pernio. 
doos  to  the  adverse  party,  on  which  he  confident* 
ly  relied — ^that  in  any  event  his  person,  liberty,  and 
n^al  dignity  would  be  secure ;  and  that,  while 
success  would  render  him  absolute,  discomfiture 
would  merely  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of  sub*- 
mitting  to  the  terms  that  had  been  already  propo- 
sed to  him  as  the  only  basis  of  accommodation. 
Had  he  believed  that  he  was  himself  obnoxious  to 
justice  for  overturning  that  constitution  of  which 
he  was  appointed  the  sworn  guardian,  and  carry- 
ing misery  and  bloodshed  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  in  short,  had  he  expected  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  he  most  proba- 
bly would  never  have  resorted  to  force  against  his 
people  and  the  law,  or  would  have  quickly  laid 
down  his  arms ;  his  oflSce  as  well  as  his  life  might 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple vindicated :  but  when  we  consider  that  he  ima- 
gined he  had  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose,  we  need  be  the  less  surprised  at  his  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  principles  destructive  of  the  ci- 
vil rights  of  the  community. 
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Though  the  parliament  did  not  yet  cbuse  to  act 
directly  against  the  king  himself,  it  ordered  opera- 
tions against  his  servants.  Goring,  who  had  long* 
agreed  to  betray  his  trust,  had,  as  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  declared  for  the  king,  and  was  ofali* 
ged  to  yield  the  place  to  the  parliament**  The 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  in  whom  that  assembly  had 
latterly  reposed  trust,  had  likewise  endeavoured  ta 
promote  the  service  of  the  monarch  in  the  county* 
of  Somerset,  where  his  influence  was  great ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  fly  before  the  parliamentary, 
armyf. 

To  raise  an  army,  Charles  tried  the  array ;  but 
commissioners,  or  lieutenants  and  their  deputies 
appointed  by  the  parliament,  invariably  opposed' 
it ;  and  as  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who 
had  no  immediate  dependence  on  the  great  arisfco- 
cracy,  were  generally  inclined  towards  the  parlia- 
ment, it  was  in  most  instances  unsuccessful.  The 
king  on  his  part  denounced  £ssex,  whom  the  par. 
liament  had  appointed  general,  and  his  followers, 
traitors.     The  parliament,  on  its  part,  retorted  the 


•  Mr.  Hume^  in  relating  tihia  afSiir^  says,  "  This  man"  (Goring) 
*f  teemed  to  have  rendered  himself  an  implacable  enemy  to  llie  king,  bf 
betraying,  probably  magnifying^  the  cabals  of  the  army,"  &c  Now, 
Goring  directly  implicated  the  king  and  queen ;  and  the  historian 
scoffs  at  the  idea  of  their  guilt,  while  he  abuses  the  parliament  for 
aocnsing  them;  yet  now,  aU  that  Goring  is  diarged  with  by  the  same 
author,  is  betraying,  probably  magnifying,  the  cabals  of  the  army !. 
Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  683.  Whitelocke,  p.  60,  62.  Clar.  State  Papers, 
Tol.  ii.  p-  U7.    Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 

t  lb. 
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charge  upon  the  advisers  and  followers  of  the  mo-^ 
narch  * 

Perceiving  the  smallness  of  the  royal  forces,  and 
^ven  dreading  the  success  of  Charles  in  this  unna- 
tural struggle,  when  they  saw  that  the  Catholic 
party  would  then  bear  the  sway^  the  nobility  who 
attended  him  advised  accommodation;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  the  royal  designs.  Be- 
fiides  that  he  had  promised  solemnly  to  his  consort, 
which  ''shut  out  all  opposite  consultations/'  not 
to*  enter  into  such  measures,  he  persisted,  both  be^ 
cause  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  be^ 
cause  by  assistance  from  abroad,  and  taking  arms 
£rom  the  trained-bands,  to  arm  soldiers,  as  well  as 
by  seizing  stores  provided  for  Ireland,  he  might 
soonvbe  in  a  situation  to  cope  with,  and  master,  bis 
adversaries.  He  therefore  suddenly  broke  up  the 
council,  to  quash  such  proceedings  ;  but  when  the 
matter  was  renewed,  he  agreed  to  send  ia  messen- 
ger with  propositions,  which  he  was  determined 
should  be  unproductive  of  any  pacific  result  The 
message  was  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
to  the  Lords,  and  Sir  John  Colepepper  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Uvedale  to  the  .Commons.  The  first  pre- 
sumptuously offered  to  take  his  seat ;  but  was  in- 
stantly ordered,  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth, 
to  withdraw,  and  also  to  quit  the  town.  The  two 
latter  having  acted  with  more  discretion  towards 
the  lower  house,  were  treated  with  greater  civility. 
The  parliament  declared,  in  their  answer,  that,  till 

*  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  655,  et  seq.    ^VTiitelocke,  p,  61.    May,  lib.  ii 
c.  6. 
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the  king  recalled  his  proclecnation  of  tresaan 
against  Essex  and  others,  and  took  down  his  stand* 
ard,  they  could  not  treat.  Charles  replied*  1|iat 
he  never  intended  to  declare  the  parliamiuit  trai* 
tors,  nor  to  set  up  his  standard  against  it ;  wad 
that,  if  their  proclanmtion  of*  treason  were  re* 
called,  he  would  likewise  recal  his.  The  two 
houses  then  desired  him  to  put  away  hid  eri)  coun« 
cillors,  and  return  to  his  parliament ;  votidg  that 
the  arms  oi  the  parliament,  for  the  religion,  Ikw% 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  should  not  be  aban«> 
doned  till  delinquents  were  brought  to  justice,  and 
their  estates  rendered  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  their  wickedness  had  been 
the  cause  of  incurring.  A  petition  of  simiiar  im* 
pwt  was  presented  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the 
royal  followers  keenly  desmed  peace ;  but  the  idea 
of  it  never  could  have  entered  into  the  oonterophu 
tion  of  CSiarles,  considering  the  pledge  which  he 
had  given  to  his  consort*. 

After  this  fruitless  attempt  at  accommodationf 
the  two  houses  justified  their  own  conduct,  and  ex-» 
posed  that  of  their  adversary,  by  declaration  to  the 
kingdom.  They  state  diat  the  justness  of  those 
lears  and  jealousies  which  had  been  so  often  ex^ 
pressed  by  them,  relative  to  the  king's  intentioq 
to  make  ww  upon  the  parliament  and  people  of 
England,  were  now  fully  and  indisputably  eatabUah* 
ed,  while  it  was  also  apparent  that  the  oaths,  pro* 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  92,  et  teq.  Sidney  Papers,  yoI.  ii.  p.  667.  Clar. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  38,  etseq.  Bush.  vol.  iv.  p.  786,  et  $eq. ;  vol*  v.  p.  16,  tt 
sfq.    Husband's  Coll.  p.  581,  et  seq. 
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testations^  aod  execrations,  published  in  his  name, 
in  which  that  intention  had  been  disavowed,  were 
merely  the  devices  of  wicked  councillors,  to  gain 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs: 
That  it  was  now  evident  that  the  war  involved  the 
Protestant  religion  itself*  as  well  as  the  laws  ^  for 
that  enormities  were  committed  by  the  king's  so^ 
diets  against  the  Protestant  party,  who  were  de- 
nominated round*heads,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
puritans  by  the  clergy':  That  arms  had  been  taken 
from  honest  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  tradesmen^ 
which  had  been  called  borrowing  them,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  de^eradoes  who  could  only  aubi> 
sist  by  rapine :  That  in  the  face  of  those  vows 
and  jffote^tions  to  govern  according  to  law,  which 
bad  been  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
mislead  the  people,  the  most  mischievous  prxuci* 
pies  of  tyranny  ever  invented  were  openly  practis- 
ed— the  scheme  being  nothing  else  than  to  disarm 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  maintain  a  mer* 
cenaiy  army  by  forced  contributions,  as  well  as  to 
erect  a  provincial  government  in  the  north  *• 

Charles  briskly  carried  on  his  levies;  and  though 
he  was  disi4[)pointed  in  a  supply  of  arms  by  a  ves- 
sel dispatched  from  Holland  by  the  queen,  which 
was  intercepted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  sooh 
obtained  arms  by  taking  them  from  the  trained^ 
bands,  and  ransacking  the  armouries  of  noblemen. 
Men  of  highest  quali^  in  Derbyshire,  Staffi)rd- 
irfike,  and  Shropshire,  supplied  him  with  plate  and 

•  Husband's  CoU. 
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money.     He  soon,  therefore,  established  a  mint^ 
and  issued  out  coin.     The  waggons  and  carrii^- 
horses  prepared  for.  Ireland  were  seized  by  his  or* 
ders  at  Chester  as  they  were  ready  for  embark'^ 
inent.    Before  he  was  in  a  condition  vigorcxusly  to 
take  the  field,  he  resolved  to  march  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  assured  of  a  strong  party,  and  which 
was  well  situated,  being  defended  by  the  Severn 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  opening  a  secure 
passage  into  Wales,  while  it  promised  him  Worces^ 
ter  and  Chester.     At  Wellington,  a  day's  march 
from  Shrewsbury,  he  made  a  notable  protestation 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.    After  informing  his  sol* 
diers  that,  on  the  other  side,  <'  they  should  meet 
with  no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them' brown- 
ists,  anabaptists,  and  atheists^  such  who  desired 
to  destroy  both  church  and  state,  and  who  had 
already  condemned  them  to  ruin  for  being  loyal 
to  him,''  he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  utterejd 
a  protestation  in  these  words : — ^*  I  do  promise,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope  for 
his  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  uU 
most  of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true 
reformed  Protestant  religion  established  in  the 
church  of  £ngland,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in 
the  same  will  live  and  die.    I  desire  to  govern  by 
all  the  known  laws  of  the  land^  and  that  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  by  them  pre** 
served  with  the  same  care  as  my  own  just  rights. 
And,  if  it  please  God,  by  his  blessing  upon  his 
army,  raised  for  my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve 
me  from  this  rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithful- 
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iy  promise,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  flmintata  the 
just  privileges  and  freedom  of  parUaoieiit*  and  to 
govern  by  tl^e  known  laws  of  the  land  to  the  ut- 
most  of  my  power  j  and,  particularly,  to  observe 
inviolably  the  laws  consented  to  by  me  this  parliai- 
ment»    In  the  meanwhile^  if  this  time  of  war,  and 
the  great  necessity  and  straits  1  am  now  driven 
to,  beget  any  violation  of  those*  I  hope  it  shall  be 
imputed  by  God  and  men  to  the  authors  of  this 
war,  not  to  me*  who  have  so  earnestly  laboured  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  this  kingdom. 
When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  particulars,  I  wiU 
expect  no  aid  or  relief  from  any  man*  or  protec- 
tion from  heaven.    But,  in  this  resolution,  I  hope 
for  the  cheerful  assistance  of  all  good  raeni  and 
am  confident  of  God's  blessing  *•'' 

Whoever  has  seriously  attended  to  the  precediag 
narrative,  fortified  as  it  is  with  the  authority  of 
Clarendon,  who  not  only  inadvertently  developes 
the  king's  early  determination  to  resort  to  arms 
against  the  parliament,  but  informs  as  that  he 
passed  bills,  because  he  conqeived  be  had*  from 
the  manner  of  their  passage  through  the  bouses^  a 
pretext  for  disregarding  them  as  nuU--^wiU  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  a  prince  that 
could  thus  appeal  to  heaven,  and  invoke  the  divine 
vengeance  against  himself,  if  he  did  not  utter  the 
truth,  or  adhere  to  what  he  vowed*  when  he  was 
conscious,  not  only  of  having,  already  belied  all 
such  professions,  but  of  entertaining  at  the  instant 

*  Clwr.  yoi.  ii.  p.  1«,  17. 
rot.  lit.  9iB 
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purpOMB  fraught  with  the  <lif  ect  destruction  of  the 
prinoiples  be  prodaitned.  Man^r,  however,  were 
deluded  hoCh  with  the  substiince  of  this  protesta- 
tiDD»  a&d  the  solemnity  witl^  whieh  it  was  pronoun- 
eedy  «nd  the  levies  went  on  with  additional  brisks 
ness.  But  though  people  at  a  distance,  and  such 
as  ftwn  their  situation  were  incapable  of  penetrat- 
ing through  this  specious  disguise,  were  deceived, 
the  nebilit3r  around  were  not  to  be  imposed  upon. 
They  weH  perceived  that  the  papistical  party  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  success,  and  themselves  who  had 
eontributed  to  it  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  monareh  and  that  body,  because  they  stub- 
bomly  refiised  to  second  all  his  pernicious  views* 
IHst  Charles  solemnly  denied  that  he  employed  or 
countenanced  Cathriics,  and  absurdly  retorted  the 
eherge  npon  bis  adversaries,  as  if  they  either  could» 
or  durst,  attempt  such  a  project. 

In  a  short  time  Charles  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  ibot,  fifteen  hundred  dra- 
.  goons,  and  two  thousand  ordinary  hone.  His  army 
was  likewise  on  the  increase;  and  a  trifling  ad- 
vantage gained  by  IVince  Rupert  near  Worcester, 
elated  the  army  as  well  as  the  king  with  the  idea 
that  they  should  be  able  to  march  to  London  wif2i- 
ont  opposition.  Rupert  had  surprised  some  Of 
the  parliamentary  troops  in  a  defik,  and  kitted 
about  thirty  of  them ;  and  this  trifling  skirmish  being 
magnified  into  a  vast  adventure,  as  auguring  fliture 
success,  overdame  the  fear  inspired  by  the  omi- 
nous fall  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  up- 
lifted them  with  the  notion  that  the  name  pf  Ru- 
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strips*. 

The  tia»l  of*  Bsl^x/whn  had  beM  br^l  a^ttibHa: 
m  the  Loitf  Countries,  mA  wa8<te0i»ed  fitted  b^r^;., 
perteBce  to  lead  the  artiy  as  a  genevai,  ds  wallosr 
c*teiilat^  to  ^ace'  the  cause  by  his  dnvr teter  md 
fML  in  tl»e  peerage,  was^appcmtedto  tiie  cdmniuid 
fif  the  tiadtafifentarytailny.  Haviirg  obtainsd  hii 
instraotioiid^  be  set  bimself  attfaehead  of  theonny, 
^hieh  AKtiottnted  to  abdut  IS^CfOO.  Hanpdeir^  HoU 
Usyandorihe^  leiadhig  men,  entered  into  the  aer-^ 
i^iee  as  colonels.  The  genend's  instrudiaiis^  were# 
tkai  he  shouldy  befove  pceceeding  to  fighiv  present 
af  pelftidn  M  the  king^  If^yng  ^"^  ^  dkaokm  bi* 
army,  amd  rettim  toi  Mt  porliadient,  atid  aMdviag 
hmi  that^  if  he  complied  with  the  requiankionv  mM 
the  forced  b»(  those  which  itltgbt  be  necesMiy  te 
Secure  bisrettirn  shoold  be  disbanded :  Bat  that 
if  his  ttiajesty  refused  aoeommodation^  then  the 
genertd  shoid^  ffgbt  his  aEnny,  and  reacuebiai  aoi 
hi^sMsfiem  his  maKgii^t  advisers^  and  Ihait  be 
^lotdd  pr^claun  ai  pardmi  io  aH  vlio  should  with- 
'drnw^from  «hc^  kixi^^witk  tiie  exception  of  Aieh- 
fcumd,  Comberijanc),  Newcastle;.  Rivess^  Caerriar- 
^Mtir  Nowark,  VaUdand,  Nichols^  Pbrtet,  and 
Hydet. 

When  Essex  sent  »  mesaage  to  Chatles  abwt 
the  delivery  of  the  petition,  he  was  apprised  that» 

*  SUoejr  Papen»  ▼•!•  ii*  f»  667.  Husbd^'s  Col.  Clax.  vol.  iii  p* 
25.  et  seq.    Rush.  voL  y.  p.  23>  24. 

t  Whitelocke^  p.  62.  et  seq.  May,  lib.  ii.  ch.  5.  Lib.  uL  p.  5. 
et  seq, 
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if  it  were  delivered  by  any  wbo  stood  accused  by 
his  majesty  of  high  treason,  it  should  be  instantly 
rejected ;  and  the  answer  put  an  ^id  to  M  nego- 
ciati<Hi.  The  king  marched  towards  London,  in* 
tending  to  reduce  some  places  in  his  way»  and 
Essex  ft^owed  him :  But,  so  imperfect  was  the  mi- 
litary art,  that  both  parties  continued  their  marcb 
for  ten  days  within  twenty  miles  of  each  other, 
witiiiout  intelligence  of  each  other's  motions* 

It  was  at  midnight,  on  the  2fd  of*  Octobor, 
that  Charles,  while  he  intended  to  besiege.  Ban* 
bury  Castle,  was  surprised  by  notice  that  Essex 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  this  inteUigence, 
he  changed  his  motions,  and  resolved  iq>on  an  im- 
mediate battle*  His  troops  had  been  harassed  by 
long  marches,  and  some  advised  him  to  defer  the 
engagement  for  another  day,  that  the  army  might 
be  refreshed ;  but,  as  the  royal  party,  particularly 
the  foot,  had  lived  at  free  quarters  wherever  they 
went,  and  the  country  was,  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  from  principle,  hostile  to  them,  it  was  unsafe  to 
spend  time  there*.  There  was  still  a  stronger 
reason  for  hazarding  an  engagemeat  instanUy: 
That  a  great  portion  of  the  parliamentary  army» 
with  the  baggage,  was  about  a  day's  march  be* 
behind  the  main  body,  and  the  latter  might  be 
van<piished  before  the  rest  arrived.    Besides^   it 


"  Sidney  Papers^  p.  668.  about  the  foot  living  at  firee  quarters. 
Claxendbn  u,  as  usual,  dLdfigenuous.  See  voL  Hi.  p.  47.  May,  tib^ 
ii/p.  s. 
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was  expected  that  many  of  the  parliamentary  offi- 
cers would  desert  to  the  king  *.    It  is  not  easy  to 
asc^ertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  royal  army: 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  18,000  strong, 
and  it  undoubtedly  was  about  IS^OOO,  but,  though 
the  royalists  prudently  declined  to  specify  their 
number,  yet,  to  magnify  the  victory  which  they, 
as  well  as  the  other  party  pretended  to  have  gain* 
ed,  they  declared  themselves  inferior  to  their  adver- 
saries.   The  army  under  Essex  scarcely  exceeded 
10,000.     The  battle  was  fought  on  EdgehiU,  on  Battle  of 
the  borders  of  Warwickshire,  and  the  neighbour*^** 
hood  of  Keinton ;  and  the  royal  army  occupied  the 
height    The  greater  part  of  tl^e  king's  horse,  un« 
der  the  command  of  Rupert,  was  placed  on  the 
right  wing,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind 
as  well  as  the  eminence.    The  chief  of  the  parlia- 
mentis  horse  was  also  stationed  on  the  right,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  Lord    Fielding,  and  Colonel   Hurry. 
The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  a  Scotsman, 
Commissary-General  Ramsay.    The  wing  opposed 
to  Rupert  was  dius  interior,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  wind,  it  was  too  much  extended*    This,  with 
a  very  adverse  circumstance,  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  whole  army.    Sir  Faithful  Fortescue, 
an  Irishman,  who  bad  lately  been   engaged  to 
serve  against  the  rebels  of  his  native  country,  had 
entered  into  the  parliament's  army,  and  having  de* 
termined  to  desert  to  the  king  on  the  first  oppor* 

*  Ciar.  Tol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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titaity,  now  avAUed  hiaiaetf  ^  h^ipg^  sMLioued  in 
front  of  th«  left  wirig  to  accoaipUeb  bis  trMcber* 
Qiu  purpose.  At  the  very  outa^  be  ordered  Im, 
men*  whom  he  bud  previously  corrupted^  to  fire 
their  ptstok  on  the  ground,  end  joia  tbe  oppo^te 
side.  The  wbcde  troop  went  over  oo  the  first 
bnish»  though  seventeen  of  them  suffered  the  just 
reward  of  their  treachery,  in  being  afterwards 
killed  in  mistake  by  the  royalists,  in  consequence 
of  their  uniform.  So  unexpected  a  desertion  not 
only  weakened  the  left  wing,  which  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  at  the  first,  but  threw  a  weight  into 
the  opposite  scale,  while  it  spread  distrust  of  each 
other's  intentions  all  around.  Rupert,  in  the 
mean  time,  drove  furiously  on,  and  put  the  horse 
to  flight :  The  foot  opening  to  receive  their  owo 
body,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  rout  of 
that  wing  became  universal  Had  Rupert  known 
how  to  use  bis  success,  the  circumstance  might  have 
proved  fatal :  But  his  rashness,  together  with  a  bad 
nrrangement  in  the  command,  saved  his  enemies* 
As  so  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  he  bad  insisted  on 
receiving  no  orders,  but  from  his  ma^t^sty  bimielf, 
though  the  command  of  the  army  had  been  d^ 
volved  upon  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  and  thus  the 
commander  in  chief  bad  no  controul  over  the  beet 
part  of  the  troops,  while  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings were  immediately  engendered.  In  this  way 
Rupert  was  left  to  his  own  rashness ;  and  instead 
of  wheeling  about  upon  another  part  of  the  ene- 
my's line,  while  he  sent  a  small  body  to  prevent 
the  horse  from  rallying,  he  needlessly  pursued  them 
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with  tm  whde  body  fyt  BMrly  tbrte  nif  es,  and 
ajttowwi  tl^  men  to  jriwder^  thus  leaving  the  king's 
i^aiii  fbrce  dtstitilte  of  wch  a^ondderable  portioo 
of  cavalry,  and  afibrding  €V^n  the  parlmment's  foot 
of  thai  iTikig  time  tt>  raUy^  whicb^  under  HoUis, 
they  soon  acbomplisbed^    In  the  mean  ttmoi  the 
convict  on  the  king's  right  iviag  had  been  attended 
with  a  very  different  result.   His  hoiBe  was  routed^ 
and  as  £«iex  had  thrown  his  greatest  strength  of 
foot  into  the  cetotre,  he  seiaed  the  critical  momeat 
oi*  a  general  attack  in  front»  while  Balfour  with 
the  cavalry  opposed  the  royal  forces  in  rear«  Thus 
bosrt,  the  kill's  army  gave  way  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  Lindsay^  who  performed  the  part  of  a 
gSnid  general  (  and  Charles  soon  found  himself  in 
extremities.    Rupert^  on  his  return  from  an  lume- 
cossary  pursuit,  beheld  every  prospect  of  a  defeat 
instead  of  a  victory^  and  he  could  not  i^n 
bring  xxp  his  exhausted  troops  to  the  engagements 
Lindsay,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands,  and  died  that  evening,  while  many 
others  of  distinctbn  were  either  slain  or  taken, 
and^  had  not  night  interposed,  the  whole  royal 
army  must  have  been  routed.    The  battle  began 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
day  at  that  season  proved  the  safety  of  the  king's 
army.    Even  his  standard  had  been  taken,  and  his 
standardbearer  slain ;  bnt  by  an  odd  adventure  it 
was  recovered.    Essex,   to   whom  it  had   been 
brought,  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  his  secre- 
tary, and  two  royalists,  having  assumed  the  uniform 
of  their  enemies,  went  to  the  secretary,  and  pre^ 
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tending  that  it  was  unfit  for  a  gownman  to  cany 
a  standard,  obtained  the  custody  of  it,  with  which 
they  galloped  off  to  their  own  body.  One  of  them 
was  knighted  for  his  gallantry*. 

On  the  following  morning  Hampden,  with  three 
or  four  thousand  fresh  troops,  joined  Essex,  and 
strenuously  advised  to  follow  up  the  present  ad- 
vantage. Had  his  advice  been  taken,  success,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  been  inevitable;  but 
Essex,  if  he  really  desired  to  see  such  a  termination 
to  hostilities,  was  as  cautious  as  a  general,  as  un^ 
questionably  brave  in  his  own  person ;  and  repos- 
ing confidence  only  in  men  accustomed  to  war, 
consulted  with  Colonel  Dalbier  and  other  old  sol- 
diers, who,  as  their  routine  discipline  did  not  ad- 
mit of  such  ardent  motions,  confirmed  the  opinidn 
of  the  general  to  decline  any  further  engagement! . 
Nay,  he  was  satisfied  to  retreat  towards  Coventry, 
leaving  the  king  in  a  measure  master  of  the  field ; 
and  Charles  now  uninterruptedly  pursued  his  ori- 
ginal intention  of  investing  Banbury  Castle,  which 
surrendered  without  resistance,  though  garrisoned 
with  1000  ment.  Both  parties  claimed  the  vic- 
tory in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  publicly  gave 
thanks  for  it  to  God.  There  fell  on  both  sides 
from  5000  to  6000  men  ;  and  it  was  remarked  as 
singular,  that  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out^. 

*  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  33y  e/  seq.    Glsr.  vol.  iii.  p.  43,  tt  $eq,    Carte'^ 
I^eiten,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  et  seq.    May>  lib.  iii.  p.  15^  et  seq.  , 
f  "Wliitelocke,  p.  6*.  J  Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  58,  ct  seq. 

§  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  2t. 
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jS<mie  roQsirays  on  the  paiiiamenf  s  side,  who  had 
seen  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
cowardly  fears,  veported  a  complete  rout,  and  the 
intelligence  spread  consternation  through  the  me- 
tropolis, while  it  emboldened  the  king's  secret 
fti^ids,  and  even  e^cted  a  change  upon  the  lan« 
guage  of  many  who  had  been  previously  inclined 
towards  the  liberal  side.  But  the  truth  soon  re- 
lieved the  fears  of  the  well-disposed,  and  quieted 
their  secret  enemies,  while  it  confirmed  the  wa- 
vering. 

Essex  marched  to  Coventry,  leaving  the  king  to 
pursue  his  own  course  towards  Oxford;  and  as 
Prince  Rupert  began  to  make  incursions  with  his 
horse  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  par- 
liament called  up  their  own  forces  as  a  guard* 
The  general  was  honourably  received  at  Westmin<» 
ster.  The  parliament  voted  him  L.5000,  and 
complimented  him  upon  his  acceptable  service  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Edgehill.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recruit  his  army ;  and,  to  procure  men  the 
more  readily,  the  parliament  immediately  ordained 
that  all  apprentices  who  entered  the  service,  should 
not  forfeit  their  privileges  in  regard  to  their  inden- 
tures ;  but  that  their  sureties  should  be  relieved, 
and  the  time  of  the  young  men  spent  in  that  army 
be  counted  as  if  they  still  continued  in  the  em< 
ployment  of  their  masters.  Many  enlisted  ;  and 
thus  the  army  was  recruited  with  active,  intelli-r 
gent,  young  men,  full  of  the  adventurous  spirit  be- 
icoming  soldiers. 

The  king  also  recruited   his  army;    but  he 
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broogbt  no  credit  to  hia  CMlse  bjr  gnttifcing  th* 
f9fi»ta  of  Laoicaibini  *• 

Ropert  r«og^  <yrtr  the  €(»intry  with  hil.bo^ 
which  comautMd  unheard-of  iti^eiicieib  Whife^ 
locke  informs  u«»  thai  h»  house  was  taken  poaaoa* 
sioo  of  by  aboiit  1000  hotae,  uttdor  Sir  John  Affoil 
and  hia.brocher»  and  that  these  gentkmM  were 
kind  enough  to  order  the  aoUielis  to  abstaki  fron 
iMolence  and  launder}  but  tfaat  such  was  ibeslalft 
of  discipline^  that  the  loose  soUiery  oonnitied 
every  outrage.  **  They  carried  their  whores  with 
them,  consumed  whatever  thty  could  find  of  meat 
or  liquor,  lighted  their  p^MS  with  the  choseeat 
manasmptsi  and  even  the  title^ieeds  of  hia  estates ; 
littered  their  horses  with  sheaves  of  wheat  \  brake 
down  his  fences  (  cut  his  beds>  and  let  out  the 
feathers,  that  they  might  carry  off  the  tickiag^  and 
kft  no  sort  of  linen  or  housdidd*stu£  They  took 
Us  horaesi  and,  in  a  word,  committed  all  the  mia« 
chief  and  spoil,  that  joialice  could  provoke  barber^ 
ous  enemies  to  commit  V^  The  imprudence  of  to- 
lerating such  lioentiousoeas  was  only  equalled  by 
the  wickedness.  It  corrupted  the  armyi  and  fitf-* 
ther  alienated  the  people. 
Atteekon  It  Was  the  purpose  of  Charies  to  mareh  to  Loo^ 
fsA  Nf^.  <lon ;  and  as  he  approached*  he  proclaimed  a  par* 
1^^  ckm  upon  submission.  The  parliament,  anxious 
still  to  rescue  the  country  firom  the  borrorB  iaci« 
dent  to  civil  war,  voted  an  address  for  peace,  and 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  64.     Ruah.  yoL  ▼.  p.  49;  SO. 
t  WTikclockc,  p.  65. 
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deAre^.d  suf^  oODdu^t  fw  ti^  £arls  of  Northuin^^ 
bartend  m4^  Vemhfoki^%  I^ord  W^oman,  Mr.  Fterer 
ptMHtj  (401)  of  th«  Ewi  ot^  l^MigpitPX^)  Sir  John  £y^* 
lyl\;  ^pd  ^r  Joho  Hippei^ey.    But  the  king  re- 
futaed  to  grant  a  safe  pa^s  to  Evelyn,  on  the  ground 
ot^  bia  having  been  already  proclaimed  a  traitor ; 
and  the  two  bouses  were  so  inflamed  that  tbey^ 
voted  this  to  be  a  refusal  of  the  trefU;y  j  yet  the 
more  moderate  ultimately  succeeded  in  having  the 
vote  rescinded,  and  a  commission  granted  excliis- 
ive  of  that  gentleman.    Ttiey  petitioned  the  mo- 
narch to  take  up  his  residence  in  London  till  the 
terms  were  adjusted  ^  and  he  appointed  Windsor  i 
but  as  all  thoughts  of  a  treaty  were  pi^uded  by 
the  promise  to  the  queen,  and  his  own  headstrong 
preconcerted  resolutions,  he  only  listened  to  ac« 
commodation  that  he  might  destroy  his  parliament 
in  the  moment  of  false  security.    The  two  houses 
no  sooner  proposed  a  treaty,  than  tbey  issued  out 
orders  to  their  troops  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
aad  now  dispatched  a  messenger  to  determine  up- 
on  a  regular  truce.    But  Charles  who,  though  the 
messenger  for  the  treaty  had  not  arrived,   was 
awfu-e  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  his  adversaries, , 
and  had  learned  that  their  artillery  was  at  Brent* 
ford  without  a  sufficient  guard,  while  tbe  troops, 
confident  of  a  mutual  cessation,  were  quite  un- 
prepared, conceived  that  he  had  now  a  grand 
chance  of  making  himself  master  of  their  artil- 
lery, and  marching  directly  to  the  city.    A  thick 
fog  fevoured  the  enterprise.      The  royal  army 
marched  unseen,  and  reached   Brentford  before 
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their  approach  was  suspected.    To  deceive  the 
paiiiament,  be  sent  a  messenger,  a  very  little  be- 
fore him,  to  Westminster,  to  inform  both  houses, 
that  having  understood  Essex  had  drawn  out  his 
troops,  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  advance  to 
Brentford.    Luckily  for  the  parliament  there  were 
stationed  there  two  regiments  of  foot,  the  one  com* 
manded.  by  Hampden,  the  other,  (which  was  first 
attacked,)  by  Hollis,  and   a  small  one  of  horse. 
The  foot,  though  so  few  in  number,  effectually 
opposed  the  march  of  the  king^s  forces  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  saved  the  artiU 
lery.    The  noise  of  the  firing  spread  the  alarm, 
and  other  troops,  which,  most  fortunately,  were 
-at  the  ver}*  time  mustered  in  Chelsea  fields,  were 
brought  to  their  assistance.     Before  their  arrival, 
however,  the  small  party  were  quite  encompassed 
by  the  enemy;  and  when  they  understood  that 
their  services  were  no  longer  required  to  save  the 
artillery,  the  city,  and  indeed  the  cause,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  river  in  hopes  of  reaching  the 
opposite  bank  ;  but  this  proved  fatal  to  many,  and 
a  considerable  number  were  rescued  from  the  wa- 
ter as  the  captives  of  their  adversaries.     In  the 
mean  time  the  king's  soldiers  committed  the  great- 
est rapine  and  violence  upon  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  trained-bands  were  called  out 
of  the  city,  and  by  the  activity  of  Pennington, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  officers  of  the  militia, 
were  brought  into  the  field  in  spite  of  opposition. 
These  troops  marched  with  alacrity  under  Skip^ 
pon,-^the  only  old  soldier  who  maintained   his 
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character  during  the  war*  His  rhetoric  od  the 
occasion^  though  bomely,  is  said  to  have  been  per^ 
suasive  with  the  mra  :-»<<  Coaie»  my  boys»  my 
brave  boys^  let  us  pray  hes^ly  and  fight  heartily; 
I  will  run  the  same  fortunes  and  hazards  with  you : 
Renteiftber  the  cau^  4s  for  God,  and  for  the  de-* 
f(mee  of  yourselvesi  your  wiyeff,  and  children  :«— 
Come;:  my  honest,  brave  boys^  pray  heartily,  and 
fight. heartily,  and  God  will  bless;  us/' 

About  SOOO  of  the  parKament's  army  were  quar- 
tered at  Kingston,  and  Essex  was  advised  by  the 
new  adventurous  ofl^cers  to  order  them  to  Houns« 
low,  that,  they  might  take  the  king  in  rear,  while 
he  advanced  with  the  main  body  in  front ;  and 
had  the  plan  been  adapted,  it  Would  most  likely 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  But  Dalbier^ 
Sir  Jdm  Mertck,  and  other  old  soldiers,  recom- 
mended an  o|^posite  course, — ^that  of  marching 
them  round  by  London  bri<%e  to  join  the  main 
body  i  and  as  their  advice  was  followed,  the  troops 
were  exhausted  with  fiitigue  when  they  should 
have  been  ready  for  action. 

The  whole  parliamentary  army  was  drawn  out 
oa  Tumham-green,  abciut  a  mile  /roin  Brentford* 
and  consisted  of  24,000  men,  as  stout,  gallani^ 
welUhabjted,  and  armed,  says  Wbitelocke,  as  ever 
were  to  be  seen  in  any  army,  and  apparently  in 
the  highest  spirits  for  battle.  It  was  now  resolved 
on  to  divide  the  army,  and  send  one  detachment  by 
Acton  Hill  to  attack  the  king's  forces  in  rear,  while 
Essex  with  the  main  body  assailed  them  in  front ; 
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and  Hampden,  erer  reatfy  fdf  a  ImzmAonw  Mter- 
piise,  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  ttmth  hf  Act- 
ion Hrll ;  but  the  detachiheBt,  ^er  it  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  nifle».  atfd  tht  schema  wi^  ripe  ibr 
execution,  received  a  countef  mand.    A  eonsolta* 
tton  was  then  held  whether  the  arttiy  ftlioiM  ad^ 
vance,  and  most  of  the  jpafHament  mM.atid^eiK 
tlemen,  who  were  officers/  were  deeidedl^f  for  im^ 
mediate  action  ;  but  the  old  soldietn  cf^mantof^ 
posed  it,  and  Essex  embraced  thek  dpinkm,  by 
which  Charies  was  allowed  to  draw  <i^  even  k^ 
baggage  and  ordnance.    When  the  trodp^  hfeid  been 
regaled  with  good  cheer  from  the  crt^r,  auothet 
consultation  was  held  as  to  the  propriety  ctpwf'^ 
suing  the  enemy,  and  i^in  the  advice  of  tie  dd 
soldiers  prevailed  againistthe  general  epiiiron^vrilieh 
was  strenuourfy  urged    The  reasons  assf^oed  bf 
the  old  soldiers  were  such  as  migkt  haif«  been  ex<> 
pected  from  their  habits :  That  it  Waa  hsoardous 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  that  the  army  had  aU 
ready  reaped  Iionour  enough  in  having  Apustmted 
the  royal  project,  and  obliged  the  king  to  retreaCL 
It  was  afterwards  eoAfbssedfty  soi»e  ol  die  royalist 
party,  that  as  their  bullets  were  lieorly  ««bmMed,-^ 
the  real  cause  of  the  retreat^-i^hey  eould  not  hni» 
maintained  the  contest  ibr  a  quatrter  of  an  luAir. 
Charles  returned  to  Oxford,  Where  he  wtt^ 'assured 
of  the  support  of  the  university,  though  the  tovmKt- 
men  were  less  fWendly  ineUned'*. 

'  «  Wldtetocle^  p.  66,  d«»  Ikub.  vdl.  r,  p*  st,ei  s^.  Clta.  ndL 
iii.  p.  70,  et  seq.  MSS.  Brit.  Mub.  Aysoough,  4162. .  Let.  to  Lord 
Fairfax  from  the  Committee  of  Safety,  I5th  Nov. 
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The  prooMdoi^  «(;  BreMfovd  excdtodi  the  laflniost 
abhorrence  in  the  metropolis.  It  wa»  declaimed 
figaiast  a(i'  ftitt  of  penfidy  doring  a  treaty,  and  the 
inbabitanta  trembled  at  the  recollection^  of  the 
danger  tkey  had  escaped^  aa  they  understood  that 
the  eity.^duld  have  been  given  up  to  plund»; 
an  idsa  eonflrmed  by  what  oecarred  at  Brentford, 
and  which  is  faintly  denied  by  Gferiendot],  who 
adflsita  th«t  it  would  havo  been  MDpbssSble  to  re- 
strain the  troops.  Charles  made  a  twofold  de- 
fence of  himself }  1st,  That  there  was  no  aetual 
cessation  of  hostilities  j  Mly,  That  he  did  not  mean 
to  enter  tho  city*  As  these  grounds  are  irrecon- 
cilealde^  he  ought  to  have  confined  himself  to  the 
fiffsti  though  it  would  have  proceeded  with  a  bet- 
ter grace  flpom  a  general  engaged  in  hosdfities  be- 
tween conteoding  nations,  than  Oram  a  king  who 
bad  dmwa  the  sword  against  bis  own  people,  to 
wbom»  asafMhw,  he  proftssed  a  desire  (^  recon- 
€iisme«t }  and  it  shouhl  aot  be  foigotten,  tliat  he 
had  virtually  acknowledged  the  unckrstanding  as 
to  a  cessatioQ  by  the  perfidious,  message  which  he 
seQt  to  the-  parliament  apologizing  for  his  advance. 
But  the  second  ground,  which  destroys  the  first, 
though  accompanied  with  appeals  to  heaven  fbr 
bis  sincerity^  was  cabcirilited  to  sink  his  own*  ebaf'- 
acter,  not  to  gain  belSeA  His  grand,  object  had 
alway&bfqn,  (if  we  oan  excuse  Iris  recQUPse'te^aniis 
at  all,  we  must  allow  that  it  was  a  wise  one,)  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  tiie  capital ;  and  if  there. were  no 
understanding  of  a  cessation^  it  is  impossible  to 
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conceive  a  motive  for  Im  stopping  short  almost  at 
the  gates  *• 

The  hope  of  accotnmodation  now  was.  more  re* 
mote  than  ever.  Twice,  eveil  after  Essex  had  besn 
furnished  with  full  instructions,  had  the  royal  army 
been  in  the  power  of  tlie  parliament's ;  but  the 
opportunities  had  been  lost  s  and,  as  the  contribu* 
tions  which  had  been  calculated  .as  sufficient  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion/  were  e:spendedy  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  money  by  gei^ral  as* 
sessments*  These  were  accordingly  imposed  by 
ordinance,  and,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated, 
the  proceeding,  which  threatened  the  roin  of  the 
oi^^ite  party,  was  denounced  with  ev^ry  odious 
epithet  as  downright  plunder :  The  royalist,  or, 
as  it  was  denominated  by  the  parliament,  the  ma- 
lignant^ party  too,  hoped  to  have  been  liberated 
from  contribution.  New  taxes  upon  a  people  that 
had  already  borne  so  much,  were  not  expected  to 
be  popular,  and  the  king  supposed  that,  they  would 
alienate  the  public  affections  from  his  adversaries} 
.but,  to  his  disappcnntment,  the  city,  the  grand 
source  of  wealth,  continued  staunch  to  the  par- 
liament, and  declared  against  a  treaty,  while 
the  people  in  general  deeply  resented  the  irregu- 
larities and  rapines  of  his  troops.  Another  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  fitting  out  ships  to  intercept 
foreign  supplies  to  the  king  t.  In  the  upper  house, 

*  See  Clir.  vol.  iii.  p.  70,  et  teq, ;  and  Hori)*  CoIL 
t  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  94,  83. 
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subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  supporting  the 
iirniy»  and  the  example  was  recommended  to  the 
commons  ♦. 

At  every  step  the  two  houses  proposed  accom* 
modation  ;  and  anoth^  petition  was  now  presented 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  desert  his  army  and 
to  return  to  them  ;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  disdain.  Charles  had  indeed  cause  to  be 
more  elated  than  even  He  expected  officers,  am- 
munition,  and  money  from  Holland,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  troops  and  money  from  Denmark.  Let- 
ters to  this  effect  were  intercepted,  and,  in  the  face 
of  those  numerous  appeals  to  heaven  with  wfaick 
the  truth  was  denied,  confirajied  the  parliamenf« 
information  on  that  subject  f .  In  the  north,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  had  raised  considerable  forces 
for  the  king,  having  for  their  support  levied  con- 
tributions at  pleasure  ;  and  had  likewise  associated 
the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 
Durham  for  the  royal  cause.  Ferdinando,  Lord 
Fairfax,  whose  estate  lay  in  Yorkshire,  (be  had 
been  created  a  peer  of  Scotland,)  and  who  had 
great  influence  in  the  north,  was  appointed'  by 
Essex  general  of  that  district,  but  he  with  difficulty 
kept  his  ground  against  the  earl.  Goring  having 
landed  with  the  queen's  standard,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers,  together  with  a  large  stock  of  am* 
munition,  had  joined  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who 

^  C!6bbett'8  Pari.  Hist.  yol.  m,  p.1^  et  #«f.    Buih*  ToL  y,  p*  91* 
it  seq*    Clar.  toL  iii.  p.  30^  78^  98^  et  seq. 
t  Rush.  voL  ▼.  p.  65—69. 
VOL.  III.  2  C 
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carried  the  town  of  which  he  bcNre  the  title^  while  the 
king  looked  for  th^  mpst  overwhelming  aid  from 
both  Ireland  and  Scotland  *• 

In  the  mean  time  the  opposite  party  was  not 
idle.  Norfolk,  Suffolk^lBssex,  Hartford,  Cambridge, 
and  Ely,  were  associated  for  the  parliament^  by 
lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Derby  and  other  counties 
by  Lord  Say ;  and  the  ptap  once  fairly  begun  oa 
botl^  sides  went  on  rapidly*    Wherevftr  the  pro- 
{^erty  of  the  counties  ohiefly  belonged  to  a  few  of 
the  great  aristocracy  who  joined  the  king,  the 
royalists  were  successfiil.     In  mos^;,  where  the 
land  was  more  divided,  the  parliament  interest  pre- 
vailed ;  Wfl  in  the  towns  it  experienced  small  op- 
position,   it  is  reiparkable  that  it  was  chiefly  in 
t&e  north  and  in  Wales  that  the  royalist  asspcia^ 
tions'were  formed,  ^pd  that  in  these  quafters  the 
Catholic  religion  wa^  prevalent.    In  military  ope-* 
rations  too  the  parliaifi^nt  had  considerable  suc-^ 
cess ;  Winchester  and  Chester  were  carried  by  }ts 
antiy ;  find  600  of  the  king's  troops  were  routefl 
at  Matton  in  the  north.    Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  too^ 
^e  son  of  Lord  Fairfax,  began  to  shew  his  talents 
for  war,  and  commenced  his  brilliant  career.  Leeds 
was  carried  by  him,  when  ^00  prisoners  fell  intp 
his  hands ;  Wakefielid  ^nd  Doncaster  also  surren- 
dered to  him  t. 

Still  there  was  an  ardent  desire  fof  peace*  The 
city  petitioned  his  majesty  on  the  subject,  profess- 
ing their  loyalty  and  their  grief  for  his  distrust 

»  Whitdocke,  p.  66.    Clar.  toL  u.  p.  71S.  iii.  p.  141. 
t  Ibid.  p»  65.    Rttah.  yoL  t.  p.  66,  et  teq.    May,  lib.  ii  e.  f. 
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of  them.  The  answer  had  a  very  opposite  efl»ct 
from  what  was  anticipated.  He  told  them  that 
he  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  manj  of  them, 
and  attributed  their  misconduct  to  a  few  desperate 
characters  who,  though  without  title  to  respect  either 
from  wealth  or  virtue,  yet  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
city,  governed  against  die  will  of  the  majority ; 
and  that  he  could  wiUingly  grant  a  pardon  to  all 
except  Pennington,  the  pretended  Lord  Mayor, 
Venn,  Foulke,  and  Manwaring.  He  concluded  with 
a  threat  against  all  who  continued  to  assist  his  ad- 
versaries, either  by  paying  taxes  or  otherwise. 
When  this  answer  was  returned^  a  committee  of 
parliament  attended  the  common-council,  and  Pym 
hamngued  that  body  on  the  monstrous  sacrifice-— 
of  their  chief  magistrate  and  other  respectable  d* 
tizens— which  was  demanded  of  them ;  declaring 
in  the  name  of  the  parliament  a  readiness  to  live 
and  die  with  the  city.  The  address  was  received 
with  unmingled  acclamations  of  applause  *• 

About  this  time,  Charles  tried  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  by  another  device.  He  ordered  the  courta 
of  justice  to  be  adjourned  from  Westminster  to  Ox- 
ford, by  which  he  hoped  to  place  the  general  pro- 
perty at  his  discretion,  as  his  judges  could  ther^  by 
the  influence  of  himself  and  his  army,  have  ar- 
raigned and  condemned,  or  outlawed  whom  he 
pleased :  But  the  attempt  was  resolutely  oppoSi- 
edf. 

*  Rush.  Tol.  Y.  p.  110.  et  seq.    Whitelocke^  p.  66.    Qar.  yd.  iL 
p.  180.  et  seq. 
t  Old  Pari  Hist  toL  xii*  p.  141>  et  teg,    Cobf  s.  yoL  iii.  p.  S5-S. 
2c2 
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tio?^oz.  I^  spite  of  former  miscarriages,  the  two  houses 
^^'  made  another,  and  a  great  effort,  for  reconcile- 
ment ;  and  a  safe  conduct  was,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  granted  by  the  king  for  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Hol- 
land, and  Lords  Winman,  and  Dungarvon;  Sir 
John  Holland,ISir  William  Litton,  Fierpoint,  White* 
Ibcke,  Edmund  Waller  the  poet,  and  Winwood. 
On  their  arrival  at  Oxford,  Waller  was  treated 
with  extraordinary  respect,  Charles  having  told 
him  that,  though  last,  he  was  not  least  in  bis 
favour.  But  the  cause  of  this  was  soon  aflerwards 
discovered :  Waller  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  betray  the  city  ♦.  The  propositions 
from  the  two  houses  were,  that  the  king  should 
disband  his  army,  return  to  his  parliament,  leave 
delinquents  to  trial,  and  allow  papists  to  be  disarm- 
ed ;  pass  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  with 
other  bills  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  &c. ; 
remove  malignant  counsellors ;  settle  the  militia  ac- 
cording to  the  former  desire  of  the  parliament ; 
and  fill  up  the  offices  with  the  individuals  whom 
they  had  recommended  ;-r-pa8S  a  bill  to  clear  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  ftve  members  of  the  commons ; 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  palatinate ;  grant 
a  general  pardon,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Digby,  and  some  others ;  and  re- 
store to  their  offices  members  of  parliament  who 
had  been  displaced,  as  well  as  indemnify  their 
Ipsses.    The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  propose4 

r  Whitdodte,  p.  9h 
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that  his  revenue,  magazine,  towns,  ships,  and  forts, 
should  be  restored  ;  whatever  had  been  done  con- 
trary to  his  right  recalled,  and  the  illegal  powers 
arrogated  by  the  parliament  disclaimed  j    that, 
though  he  would  readily  execute  all  laws  concern- 
ing popery,  a  bill  should  be  passed  for  preserving 
the  book  of  common  prayer  against  sectaries : 
That  all  persons  excepted  out  of  the  general  par- 
don should  be  tried  by  their  peers ;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  was  prayed  for  by  the  parlia- 
ment, there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Such  were  the  propositions  on  both  sides  K 

As  the  respective  terms  proposed  were  so  discor- 
dant, it  is  not  wonderful  that  nothing  should  have 
been  done  in  the  treaty  for  a  time :  in  the  inters 
val,  hostilities  continued,  and  the  king's  affairs  be- 
gan to  wear  a  promising  aspect,  for  though  a  cessa- 
tion was  asked  by  the  parliament,  and  seemingly 
wished  by  him,  he  slyly  encouraged  an  address 
against  it,  lest  he  should  be  forced  into  what  he  was 
resolved  against — ^peace,  that  imported  any  thing 
short  of  unconditional  submission  in  his  people  f  • 
Prince  Rupert,  with  4000  horse  and  foot,  had 
marched  by  Cirencester,  where  the  magazine  of 
the  county  lay,  put  the  Eari  of  Stamfort's  regiment, 
and  other  troops,  to  the  sword,  taking  1100  pris- 
oners and  SOOO  stand  of  arms.-  The  honour  that 
would  have  redounded  to  him  by  this  victory  was 

*  AVhitdoGke^  p.  67.  Old  ParL  Hist  Tol.  xii.  p.  147.  et  seq. 
Cobbett's,  ToL  liL  p.  68.  et  seq, 

t  Clarendon  rereflk  all  this  in  his  life>  which  is  in  this  instance  at 
direct  variance  with  his  history.    Life,  ?ol.  i.  p.  80—157. 
2c3 
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lost  by  the  cruelty  with  which  he  stained  it.  The 
prisoners  were  stript  almost  naked  in  that  inde* 
ment  season,  tied  together  with  cords,  beaten,  and 
4riven  along  like  dogs.  <'  When  they  arrived  at 
Oxford,"  says  Whitelocke,  who  was  present,  "  the 
king  and  lords  looked  on  them,  and  too  many 
smiled  at  thieir  misery.''  One  individual  instance 
is  dwelt  on  by  tliat  author :  A  genteel,  hand^me 
you^g  nutn^  the  whiteness  of  whose  skin  is  remark- 
ed by  so  gravie  a  writer  as.  Whitelodce,  covered 
with  wounds,  was  placed  almost  naked  upon  the 
bare  back  of  a  horse ;  but,  thoiigh  the  blood  stream- 
ed in  every  direction  down  his  body,  he  sat  erect 
with,  an  undaunted  mein.  As  he  approached  the 
king;  a  female  exclaimed,  <*  Ah^  yoii  traitoroQft 
rogue,  you  are  well  enough  served."  The  young 
man  having  exerted  himself  to  bestow  the  opprobri«» 
ous  epithet. which  she  probably  merited,  instantly 
expiired,  <<  The  beginning  of  such  cruelty  by  Eng- 
lishmeh  to  their  countrymen  was  afterwards  too^ 
too  much  followed  *.**  In  addition  to  this  good  for- 
tune on  the  royal  side,  the  Queen  landed  at  Bur- 
lington Bay  with  many  officers,  as  well  as  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores,  &c.  and  soon  collected 
troops.  To  the  Pribce  of  Orange  Charles  had 
been  greatly  indebted  for  men  and  money,  and  the 
parliament  had  dispatched  am  ambassador  to  the 
states,  to  remind  thiem  of  their  obligations  to  £ng« 
land  in  their  grand  struggle  for  independence,  and 
to  protest  against  assistance    to  their    monarch 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  67. 
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against  his  people ;  but  it  waft  some  time,  (and  the 
interval  was  well  employed  on  the  other  side,)  be* 
fore  the  ambassador  obtained  an  audience  ^  and 
though  he  then  received  an  assurance  from  thei 
States,  who  proffered  their  mediation^between  the 
contending  parties,  that  no  further  aid  should  be 
given,  the  promise  was,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  very  ill  regarded  •• 

We  learn  from  Clarendon,  the  very  apologist  of  ^^[^^ 
Charles,  that,  though  the  monarch  entered  into 
the  negociation  with  all  the  semblance  of  a  Jeu 
vent  desire  to  put  a  period  to  the  public  calamitie8» 
he  was  firmly  resolved  against  peace.  But  he  pro- 
mised himself  many  advantages  from  the  treaty^ 
which  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find  a 
pretext  for  breaking  off  at  pleasure :  it  satisfied 
the  ceaseless  importunities  of  his  followers  for  ac* 
commodation,  and  convinced  the  people  of  his 
fatherly  wish  to  restore  harmony,  while  it  afforded 

.*  Warwick^  p-  SS7*  Rush.  vol.  ▼.  p.  157.  ei  seq.  C\u.  toI.  m»  p. 
14S-3.  This  noble  author  here  telU  us  of  the  dextaroos  service  per* 
formed  by  the  queen^  in  providing  **  great  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition^  with  some  considerable  sums  of  monej^  and  good  store  of 
officers ;"  yet  abuses  Vice- Admiral  Batten^  who  had  been  stationed  to 
intercept  foreign  supplies,  for  having  treascmably  fired  upon  the  house 
on  the  quay  where  she  lodged^  immediately  after  she  had  landed^as  if  he 
could  know  where  she  lodged.  He  viith  equal  rancour  aasailB  the  par« 
Uament  for  not  having  disavowed  the  act;  and  he  pretends  that  abMt* 
hundred  shot  were  fired  at  the  honaew  His  statement  does  no  credit  to 
his  candour.  Batten  discharged  his  duty  in  firing  upon  the  finir  small 
vessels  which  contained  the  stores^  in  order  to  destroy  them,  and  m 
some  of  the  balls  fell  about  the  house  she  lodged  at,  ^e  was  oblijged 
to  move.  Had  he  levelled  the  fifth  part  of  a  hundred  at  the  house  ho 
must  have  battered  it  down.  But  could  this  be  called  treason  ?  WHb 
ahe  not  avowedly  in  arms  against  the  people  and  laws  of  Sngland  } 
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him  an  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  as  well  as  others  from 
the  metropolis,  and  thus  inspired  the  hope  of  at- 
taining by  treason  what  he  might  never  accomplish 
by  the  sword.  Alarmed,  as  we  have  said,  lest  any 
suspension  of  hostilities  should  so  far  tend  to  recon- 
cilement, that  his  real  designs  might  no  longer 
elude  the.  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  he  secretly  en* 
couraged  an  address  from  the  gentlemen  of  several 
counties  against  the  truce  which  was  proposed  by 
the  other  sidc'-^that,  by  military  operations,  the 
passions  (rf*  his  party  should  be  more  inflamed  \ 
The  two  houses,  with  that  cautious  prudence  which 
became  a  great  legislative  assembly,  had  strictly 
limited  the  powers  of  their  commisnioners  by  writ- 
ten article?,  and  the  king,  who  expected  to  gain 
more  upon  the  individuals  than  upon  the  body  by 
which  they  were  deputed,  remarked,  /^  that  he  was 
sorry  that  they  had  no  more  trust  reposed  to  thetn ; 
and  that  the  parliament  might  as  well  have  sent 
their  demands  to  him  by  the  common  carrier,  as 
by  commissioners  so  restrained  t."  Yet  he  and  his 
advisers,  with  that  narrow,  crooked  policy,  which 
always  characterized  them,  imagined  that,  by  de- 
bauching the  chief  commissioners,  they  might  ob- 
tain the  command  of  the  parliament ;  and,  if  we 
jnay  credit  Clarendon,  whose  veracity,  however,  is 
not  to  be  relied  on,  Northumberland,  if  not  others, 

*  Clar.  Life,  rcL  L  p.  8<K— 156^  157.  Let  this  be  compared  with  what 
is  stated  in  the  history^  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  fonn  some  idea 
of  this  writer's  Teradty. 

t  Id.  p.  75—147. 
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could  have  been  gained  at  no  great  expence.    But 
Charles  conceived  himself  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
secure  the  full  height  of  his  ambition — the  abso- 
lute command  of  the  persons  and  property  of  his 
subjects.     His  army  had  of  late  obtained  some  sue- 
cess,  and  the  queen  had  not  only  brought  with  her 
farther  supplies  from  Holland,  but  had  augmented 
Newcastle's  army.    Many  officers  fiom  the  Conti- 
nent accompanied  her,  and,  as  fresh  Catholics  were 
daily  enlisted,  a  great  military  force,  independent 
of  that  general  body  of  the  aristocracy  by  which  he 
was  ifittended,  promised  to  be  at  his  devotion,  and 
enable  him  to  shake  off  the  controul  of  a  class 
that,  while  it  supported  him,  crippled  all  his  most 
unconstitutional   motions.     Edmund  Waller  and 
others  had  engaged  in  a  wide-spread  and  artful 
conspiracy    for   betraying  the  city  to  the  royal 
army ;    Montrose  flattered  the  monarch's  hopes, 
by  mighty  assurances  of  aid  from  Scotland ;  and, 
while  Ormonde    prepared    to  conclude  a  cessa- 
tion with  the  Irish  rebels,  that  the  army  employ- 
ed against  them    might  be  transferred  into  the 
king's  service  in  England,  deputies  from  the  in- 
surgents, appeared  at  Oxford,  and  proffered  great 
assistance  from  the  body  they  represented.     In 
addition  to  all  this  he  expected  aid  from  foreign 
states  ♦.     When,  with  this,  we  reflect  that  Charles 
was  perfectly  persuaded  that  in  war  he  had  every 

*  RvsIl  yoL  t.  p.  350.  take  this  leferenoe  along  with  all  other  dx* 
cuinstances.  With  regard  to  the  cessation^  I  shall  give  an  account  of 
it  hy  and  hye^  and  support  it«  as  I  conodye^  hy  irrefragable  evidence 
of  a  very  different  description  from  Mr.  Hume's. 
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thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  since  in  Hie 
worst  event  he  might  always  procure  terms  equal 
to  what  were  now  proposed^  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised  at  the  aversion  to  peace  entertained  by  a 
prince  so  thoroughly  possessed  with  a  love  of  arbi* 
trary  power.    But  even  this  is  not  all :    For  be 
was  bound  by  the  strictest  promise  to  the  queen 
not  only  not  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  not  even  to 
gratify  any  individual  with  office  or  honours,  with- 
out having  first  obtained  her  consent  *•    Had  this 
promise  afterwards  appeared  to  him,  as  it  oi|ght  to 
have  done,  rash,  unreasonable,  and  wicked,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he,  who  never  hesitated  at 
breaking  the  most  solemn  engagements  to  his 
people,  should  have  allowed  such  a  circumstance 
to  frustrate  an  opportunity  to  promote  his  own  in« 
terest,  and  restore  public  tranquillity.    But  as  it 
corresponded  with  his  own  passions  and  senti- 
ments, it  was  eagerly  cherished  as  a  cause  for  dis* 
regarding  the  advice  of  his  attendants,  and  the  ad- 
monitions of  his  own  conscience.    Clarendon  al* 
leges  that  if  the  king's  request  to  prolong  the 
treaty,  which  the  parliament  had  limited  to  twenty 
days,  had  been  granted,  so  that  he  could  have  con- 
sulted with  the  queen,  he  would  have  been  relieved 
from  his  engagement  to  her,  and  might  have  con- 
sented to  measures  which  would  have  probably 
effected  an  accommodation.    But  the  queen  was 
so  far  from  being  disposed  towards  peace,  that  she 
was  at  the  moment  projecting  the  most  atrocious 

*  Clar.  voL  L  p.  SO,  I5S. 
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schemes  against  the  BHtish  dominions*  Clarendon 
himself  informs  us»  that  her  majesty  having  <'  landr 
ed  about  the  time  the  treaty  began,  resolved,  with 
a  good  quantity  of  ammunition  and  arms,  to  make 
what  haste  she  could  to  the  king ;  having,  at  her 
first  landing,  expressed,  by  a  letter  to  his  majesty, 
her  apprehension  of  an  ill  peace  by  that  treaty ; 
and  declared,  that  she  would  never  live  in  Eng- 
land if  she  might  tk>t  have  a  guard  for  the  security 
of  her  own  pe#son."  When,  too,  the  noble  histo- 
rian proceeds  to  state  the  nature  of  the  concessions 
which  he  asserts  she  would  have  allowed,  and 
the  monarch  have  made,  we  at  once  perceive  that 
they  never  could  have  accomplished  the  object. 
The  grand  concession  was  to  reappoint  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  his  office  of  high-admiral,  by 
a  commission  revocable  at  pleasure*;  and  for 
6uch  a  favour,  though  he  had  only  lost  his  place 
by  adhering  to  the  popular  side,  we  are  to  presume 
that  this  nobleman  must  have  pledged  himself  to 
bring  the  parliament  to  the  royal  terms — not  only 
to  renounce  the  militia,  but  to  remove 'itself  from 
Westminster  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  have  been 
completely  within  the  royal  power.  But  who  can 
doubt  that  if  the  Earl  had  been  profligate  enough 
jto  betray  his  principles  for  such  a  consideration, 
the  result  would  just  have  been,  that  from  that , 
moment  his  influence  in  parliament  would  have 
ceased,  and  that  affiiirs  would  have  taken  a  still 
more  decided  turn,  by  the  estrangement  of  an  in- 

*  Clar.  Life,  voL  i.  p.  80, 157. 
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dividual  whose  habits  and  station  naturally  indue- 
ed  him  to  desire  a  reconciliation  between  the  king* 
and  his  people  •  ?  What  occurred  when  the  plot 
to  betray  the  city  was  detected,  fully  confirms 
this :  others  of  the  commissioners  besides  Waller 
were  suspected,  and  their  conduct  was  very  eager- 
ly inquired  into  f .  But  even  the  majority  of  the 
king's  adherents  would  have  abhorred  such  a  sa- 
crifice in  the  parliament ;  for  though  they  now  fol- 
lowed him,  and  wished  him  limited  success,  they 
revolted  from  the  idea  which  this  involved,  of  sur- 
rendering the  whole  constitutional  franchises. — 
The  hope  was  that  both  parties,  tired  of  war, 
would  feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  compromise 
their  differences  in  some  manner  not  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  people  as  well 
as  of  the  crown. 

Predetermined  as  Charles  was  against  all  accom- 
modation,  and  meditating  the  most  desperate  de- 
signs, he  yet  conducted  himself  with  such  pro- 
found dissimulation  as  to  deceive  even  Whitelocke 
into  the  belief  that  he  desired  peace  himself,  but 
unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by 
people  whose  judgment  was  beneath  liis  own.  <<  Of 
this,"  says  that  author,  "  we  had  experience  to  our 
great  trouble.  We  were  often  waiting  on  the  king, 
and  debating  some  points  of  the  treaty  with  him, 
till  midnight,  before  we  could  come  to  a  conclu* 
Bion.  Upon  one  of  the  most  material  points  we 
pressed  his  majesty  with  our  reasons  and  best  ar- 

•  Id.  p.  T6.  150.  t  Whitelocke^  p.  TO.  125. 
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guments  we  could  use  to  grant  what  we  desired. 
Xhe  king  said  he  was  fully  satisfied,  and  promised 
to  give  us  his  answer  in  writing,  according  to  our 
desire }  but  because  it  was  then  past  midnight,  and 
too  late  to  put  it  in  writing,  he  would  have  it 
drawn  up  the  next  morning,  (when  he  command- 
ed us  to  wait  on  him  again,)  and  then  he  would 
give  us  his  answer  ip  writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed 
upon*  We  went  to  our  lodgings  full  of  joyful  hopes 
to  receive  this  answer  the  next  morning,  and  which 
being  given  would  have  much  conduced  to  a  happy 
issue  and  success  of  this  treaty,  and  we  had  the 
king's  word  for  it,  and  we  waited  on  him  th'e  next 
morning  at  the  hour  appointed  :  but  instead  of 
that  answer  which  we  expected  and  were  promi- 
sed, the  king  gave  us  a  paper  quite  contrary  to 
what  was  concluded  the  night  before,  and  very 
much  tending  to  the  breach  of  the  treaty.  We 
did  humbly  expostulate  this  with  his  majesty,  and 
pressed  him  upon  his  royal  word,  and  the  ill  conse^- 
quence  which  we  feared  would  follow  upon  this 
new  paper  c  But  the  king  told  us  he  had  altered 
his  mind,  and  that  this  paper  which  he  now  gave 
us  was  his  answer  which  he  was  now  resolved  to 
make  upon  our  last  debate.  And  we  could  obtain 
no  other  from  him,  which  occasioned  much  trou- 
ble and  sadness  to  us.  Some  of  our  friends,  of 
whom  we  inquired,  touching  this  passage,  inform- 
ed us  that,  after  we  were  gone  from  the  king,  and 
that  his  council  were  also  gone  away,  some  of  his 
bed-chamber  (and  they  went  higher)  hearing  from 
him  what  answer  he  had  promised  us,  and  doubt- 
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ing  that  it  would  tend  to  sutih  an  issue  of  the 
treaty  as  they  did  wish,  they  being  hither  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  never  left  pressing  and 
persuading  of  the  king,  till  they  prevailed  with 
him  to  change  his  f(M-iner  resolutions,  and  to  give 
order  for  his  answer  as  it  wa3  delivered  to  us  */' 
When  we  consider  that  CUrendon  himself  informs 
OS  that  **  the  promise  to  the  queen  shut  out  all  op* 
posite  consultations,"  we  must  allow  that  Cbarlei 
bad  exquisite  address  in  making  it  appear  that  be 
was  always  misled  by  peraiqious  advice  when  be 
only  listened  to  men  whoreeommended  themselves 
by  re-echoing  his  own  sentiments,  and  advising 
what  they  clearly  perceived  to  be  perfectly  agree* 
able  to  him,  if  not  previously  resolved  upon. 

The  time  limited  for  the  treaty  having  expired 
without  any  prospect  of  accommodation,  the  par- 
liament ordered  their  comimssioners  to  break  off 
the  negociation,  and  return  with  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  f* 

Both  parties  had  looked  towards  Scotland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  each  expecting  to  gain 
the  alliance  and  assistance,  or  at  least  to  preserve 

•  Whitdockc,  p.  68. 

t  See  an  acooant  of  the  treaty  in  Ruah.  voL  t.  p.  164.  et  ieq. 
WMtdock,  p.  67-8-9.  Clar.  Hi^  vol  iii.  p.  118.  et  ^eq.  167.  et  je^ 
Life^  voL  i.  p.  75.  147.  ei  seq.    May,  lib.  iii.  p.  35.  ft  teq. 

How  much  Charles  was  previoualy  resolved  against  concession  ap- 
pean  by  a  latte^  to  the  Marqnia  Hamilton^  dieted  t^ie  ad  of  Deceub- 
ber  164S,  in  which  he  says^  '^  I  have  set  up  my  rest  upon  the  jnsti^ 
of  my  cause^  being  resolved  that  no  extremity  or  misfortune  shall  make 
me  yield;  fof  I  will  be  either  a  glorious  king  or  a  patient  martyr." 
Memp*  €f  the  Hainiltona,  p.  80^. 
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the  neutrality  of  that  kingdom.    Char}eshadine& 
fectually  attempted  to  gain  Argyle  and  his  party  ; 
but  he  hiid  fou|id  the  i^Iamiltons  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  great  extremities*  in  regard  to  engagipg 
their  country  in  his  service ;  and  in  Montro^  hq 
met  with  the  disposition  which  he  had  formerly  exi 
perienoedg— -an  aptitude  for  any  undertaking  how- 
ever perfidious  and  bloody,  pr  frs^ugbt  with  danger^ 
Scottish  commissionerB  from  the  conservators  of  Soottui 
the  treaty  of  peace  appeared  at  Oxford  during  thQ^^^^ 
treaty  with  the  parliament,  and  prayed,  1st,  Tbat^^^ 
the  king  would  consent  to  a  uniformity  in  religion^  ^  ^i»9- 
which  they  desired  as  much  from  policy  as  piety ) 
for  they  knew  that,  as  the  late  concessions  to  them 
were  extorted  from  him,  he  would  embrace   tbd 
first  opportunity  to  re-establish  episcopacy — ^a  f^ct 
which  is  admitted  by  his  advocates-— and  that  theiit 
only  chance,  therefore,  of  preserving  what  thpy 
had  got,  ws^  in  interesting  England  in  its  presert 
vation ;  Sd,  That  he  would  authorise  them  to  call 
a  parliament    The  first  was  indignantly  rejecte4 
9S  an  impertinent  interference  with  the  dJB&irs  of  4 
foreign  kingdom*  thou^  Charles  had  already  solir 
eited  their  assistance  in  the  war ;  the  last  was  rpr 
fused  on  politic  grounds,  as  he  well  foresaw  that 
the  two  parliaments  would  soon  come  to  an  under- 
standing against  his  arbitrary  measures.  The  com* 
missioners  were  therefore  treated  with  contempt, 
and,  as  might  have,  been  e^tpected  from  the  iperf^ 
retainers  of  a  faction,  so  reviled  by  most  of  the 
royalistSy  that  they  duiBt  scarcely  walk  the  streetSi 
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while  they  received  bints  from  a  friendly  quarter 
to  beware  of  assassination*. 

In  the  mean  time  Hamilton  and  Montrose  at- 
tend the  queen,  who  eagerly  listens  to  the  most 
desperately  wicked  schemes.     The  first  gave  hopes 
of  prevailing  with  his  countrymen,  in  spite  of  the 
Argyle  party,  to  declare  for  the  king ;  the  htter 
proposed  a  mode  better  adapted  to  the  dark  un- 
principled  impetuo^ty  of  his  own  character,  and 
the  ears  which  he  addressed — ^to  raise  a  party  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  in  Scotland,  and  with  it 
massacre  the  chief  covenanters,  when,  having  borne 
down  all  opposition  there,  they  might  bring  the  re- 
sources of  that  kingdom  into  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty against  England.     Hamilton  objected  to  this 
scheme  for  its  impracticability,  which  he  exposed 
on  feasible  grounds ;  but  Montrose,  having  secur- 
ed  an  ally  who  promised  vast  assistance  from  IrCr 
land,  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point ;  and  a  ter* 
rible  scheme  was  devised.    The  ally  alluded*  to  was 
the  Earl  of  Antrim  ;  and  the  plot  hatched  with  the 
queen,  and  fully  approved  of  by  her  husband,  was, 
that  Antrim,  who  measured  the  integrity  of  other 
men  by  his  own,  should,  by  the  highest  ofiers,  bribe 
Monro,  the  Scottish  lieutenant-general  in  Ireland, 
by  whom  llie  troops  were  really  commanded,  to 
declare  for  the  king,  and  transport  his  army  to 
England,  (the  army  had  been  by  late  arrangements 
augmented  to  10,000,)  while  Antrim  should  raise 

«  BaOlie's  Leittra,  vol.  ,  3^>  et  $eq.  Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  Ha«, 
miltone,  p.  ISS.  etseq,  Clar.  voL  iii.  p.  68.  et  seq,  S4*  et  seq,  ITi.  et 
$eq»    Life^  vol.  i.  p.  SO.  148*  et  seq. 
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a  large  body  of  the  Catholics  to  invade  Scotland^ 
to  act  in  concert  with  Montrose }  that  the  McDo- 
nalds in  the  Ide3f  and.  the  Gordons  in  the  north, 
^ho  weire  relied  upoQ,  should  be  suddenly  raised, 
and,  under  Montrose,  sweep  down  upon  the  cove* 
nanters  before  they  even  suspected  danger,  and 
thua.havtng  secured  that  kingdom^  march  in  con- 
junction, with  the  Irish  to  the  south. 
.  Though  this  terrible  scheme  was  fully  resolved 
upon,  Charles  continued  to  affect  a  desire  to  gain 
-the  Scots  by  .the  most  magnificent  promises,  that 
leach  third  place  in  the  English  council  should  be 
filled. with  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  and  that — an 
arrangement  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  formerly 
proposed,  while  their  army  was.  in  England,  to  en- 
gage^ it  against  the  parliament — the  northern  coun- 
<ties  should  be  ceded  to  Scotland.    Ormonde  was, 
at  the  same  tifne,  urged  to  conclude  a  cessation 
•with  the  rebels,  that  the  army  under  him  might 
be  transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
.a  fresh  army  be  raised  from  the  insurgents  *. 
When  we  reflect  on  this  plot,,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress  our  indignation,  and  deny  that  it  infinite- 
ly exceeded  the  guilt  which,  in  so  far  as  guilt 
must   be    measured    by  intention,    attached    to 
Charles,  for  authorising  the  original  insurrection. 
,He  had  then  the  same,  if  not  stronger,  motives 
than. now  for  resorting  to  extremities,  because  he 

*  Burnet's  Mems.  of  the  Hamiltons^  p.  213.  ei  geq.  Wishart^s  Life 
of  Montrose^  pr  '88-  et  seq.    Append,  p.  42S.  et  »eq,    Baillie's  Let  toL 
*i.  p.  3S5.  et  set^,    Append,  to  Carte's  Onnonde,  p..l.  ttteq^    Ciffle' 
:  Let.  Tol.  i.  pi  19.    Bnrnef  8  Hist  toL  L  p.  74.  Milton's  Prose  Works, 
voL  ii.  pb  412. 
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knew  that  the  terms  which  were  dow  demuadtd 
had  then  been  fully  determined  on  by  the  pftriia. 
ment,  while  he  fdit  himsdf  less  aUe  than  be  had 
since  become  to  contend  with  the  torrent :  no  one 
could  have  predicted  the  horrid  atrocities  that  ac» 
companied  that  rebellion :  and,  as  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  Catbdic  party  had  been  nnicfa  op* 
pressed,  we  have  some  sympathy  with  the  prince^ 
who,  as  father  of  his  people,  listened  to  the  pntyers 
of  ^x-sevenths  of  a  nation.    But,  after  sudi  expe* 
rience  of  their  unexampled  crudty,  to  conceive 
the  plan  of  introducing  them  into  Britain,  whei^ 
if  successful,  they  must  have  been  expected  to  act 
over  again  many  of  tbe  dismal  scenes  that  had 
been  exhibited  in  t^  sister  isle,  bespeaks  a  dippo^ 
sition  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  do  josdoe.    le 
comidering  a  question  of  this  nature,  we  are  toe 
apt  to  regard  it  as  a  case  of  war  between  hostfle 
states  which  are  not  accountable  to  each  oAer  iaif 
the  instruments  they  employ ;  btit  it  is  an  unfair 
view  of  tiie  matter,  though  it  will  be  admitted^ 
that  even  in  such  a  case  there  are  certain  nrfesob- 
servedt  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  civ^ffsed  na- 
tions  the  scalping  knife  is  abhorred,  and  quarter  ja 
given.    Even  in  this  light  the  king^  conduct  is 
indefensible ;  but,  when  we  reflect  that  he  ought 
to  have  considered  himself  the  father  of  his  pec^e, 
and  have  had  no  interest  distinct  firom  thais ;  that 
he  had  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  call- 
ing God  ^m^ity  to  witness  his  veracityj  that  his 
miy  ofcgect  was  to  viadicate  the  laws  against  fL 
faction  which  governed  affiiirs  'Contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  even  in  |)arliament ; — that  be  had 
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with  equal  solemnity  declared  that  he  would  never 

treat  with  the  rebels,  nor  grant  a  toleration,  while  he 

was  negociating  all  the  time,  and  that  he  depended 

solely  upon  the  aflfection  of  his  subjects  in  vindica* 

ting  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  involved  their 

own,  and  never  would  call  in  foreign  force,  which 

he  conceived  would  be  fraught  with  the  ruin  of 

his  dominions  *, — ^we  cease  to  find  an  apology.     If 

we  only  suppose  that  an  army  pf  native  Irish  had 

entered  London,  the  rebellious  city  as  it  was  calU 

ed,  and  picture  to  ourselves  all  the  rapines,  bum# 

•  As  OaD^ndoadxew  tli0  pipeni  in  whieb  the  Almie^ty  it  so  lafiik* 
ed^  the  followuig  passage  will  afford  a  proof  of  his  chancter.  After 
mentioning  the  inclinations  of  foreign  kingdoms^  and  complaining  that 
they  endeaTovred^  instead  of  agsisting  priacea  against  their  people^  t# 
«ow  dissension  in  ft«eigi|  atata,  '.'  aa  if  the  religion  of  pnnoea  wexe 
nothing  but  policy^  and  they  considered  nothing  more  than  to  make 
all  other  nations  but  their  own  miserable^"  he  continues  thus^  ''  and 
because  God  hath  reserved  them  to  be  tried  only  within  his  ownjnii^ 
dklaon,  snd  before  his  own  tribunal,  (hat  he  means  to  try  jthem  to«  by 
other  laws  and  rules  than  he  hath  published  to  the  world,  for  his  ser- 
vants to  walk  by.  Whereas  they  ought  to  consider  that  God  hath 
]^aoed  ihem  over  Ins  people  as  examples^  and  to  give  eonatenanoe  to 
Uslasra^by  tfadr  strict  observation  of  them."  Hub  is  good;  but 
mtA  the  sequel :  "  and  thai  as  their  w^ects  are  to  be  defended  and  pro* 
tectedhy  their  princes,  so  they  themselves  are  to  he  assisted  and  support* 
edhyoue  another ,  the  Junction  of  kings  being  an  order  by  its^."  Then 
ihejr  K^  nil  alik^  and  consequen'Jy  there  are  no  limits  upon  this  «s- 
der ;  or  at  least  none  of  which  they  themselves  are  not  the  exclusive 
judges.  ''  And  as  a  contempt  and  breach  of  every  law  is^  in  the  pdli* 
cy  of  state,  an  ofiVnce  against  the  penon  of  the  king,  because  thm  ia 
t  hind  of  vioifttion  ofibred  to  his  person  i^  the  trfn^pnessiooaftbft 
Uw,  without  which  he  cannot  govern-"  Excellent  logic.  *'  So  the  re» 
beHion  of  subjects  against  their  prince  ou^ht  to  be  looked  upon  by  all  other 
kings,  as  an  assault  of  their  own  sovereignty,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  de>» 
sign4igaii^pumarc^ii$e(f,andeomsefueniiyiobest^ipressedandexik^ 
poM^  m  whatsoever  other  kingdom  it  is  with  the  Uke  concernment,  as^ifft 
mere  in  their  own  bowels'*  Vol.  iii.  p.  99-4.    See  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  69. 
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higs»  murders,  endless  abominatiom    that  miiat 
have  ensued  from  such  a  ferocious  rabble,   we 
shall  then  be  qualified  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
proceeding.    Nor  let  us  flatter  ourselres  that  such 
brutal  soldiery  could  have  been  restrained ;  for  the 
outrages  committed  by  them  in  Scotland,  which 
Ve  shall  have  occasion  to  detail,  are  utterly  re- 
volting to  humanity. 
OiAraeterof    From  the  part  performed  by  Montrose  in  this 
Monttwe.  jjuginess,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a 
dcetch  of  his  character.  Active,  cruel,  daring,  and 
unprincipled,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  ci- 
vil broils.    Chagrined  at  real  or  supposed  neglect 
from  the  court,  he  joined  the  covenanters  with  a 
bitterness  of  spirit  which  was  mistaken  for  enthu- 
siastic zeal.    But  vexed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  being 
eclipsed  in  the  council  by  the  abilities  and  influ- 
ence of  Argyle,  and  in  the  army  by  Leslie,  and 
allured  on  the  other  by  the  prospect  of  high  court- 
favour,  the  want  of  which  had  first  stung  him  with 
mortification  and  revenge,  he  eagerly  listened  to 
tempting  oflers,  and  not  only  engaged  to  renounce 
the  principles  for  which  he  had  contended,  but 
to  betray  the  cause,  to  conspire  by  peijury  against 
the  lives  and  honour  of  the  individuals  with  whom 
he  had  acted  in  concert,  and  latterly,  to  propose 
cutting  them  ofl^  by  assassination,  or  by  suddenly 
raising  a  faction  in  the  hour  of  unsuspecting  secu- 
rity, to  perpetrate  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  up- 
on all  the  leading  men  of  the  party.    Detected  in 
his  wickedness,  and  utterly  cast  off^  by  the  whole 
body  as  bloated  with  iniquity,  he  allowed  the  to- 
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muUuous  fury  of  wounded  pride  and  disaf^ointed 
ambition  to  assume  the  semblance  of  principle, 
and  looked  towards  the  ruin  of  the  political  franw 
chises  and  the  religion  <rf*  his  country,  which  he 
had  so  sworn  to  maintain,  as  to  the  necessary  re^ 
moval  of  standing  reproaches  of  his  apostacy  and 
barriers  to  his  aggrandizement.  Hence  there  was 
no  scheme  so  desperate  that  he  hesitated  to  re« 
commend,  none  so  wicked  that  he  declined  to 
execute.  His  eulogists  have  so  liberally  called  ia 
the  aid  of  fiction  to  their  narrative  of  his  exploits, 
as  to  represent  him  as  a  prodigy  of  military  talent  -^ 
yet,  when  we  examine  his  feats  through  the.me^ 
dium  of  truth  instead  of  romance,  we  discover 
neither  the  comprehension  nor  the  cool  judgment 
of  a  great  general,  who  takes  in  a  wide  plan  of  ope« 
rations.  But  his  abilities  were  better  suited  to 
the  measures  he  projected  than  higher  genius. 
Misled  by  his  passions,  he  allowed  his  presump*- 
tuous  hopes  to  direct  his  understanding,  and  em* 
barked  in  undertakings  which  a  calculating  head 
would  have  rejected ;  but  addressing  hinjself  td 
the  wild  barbarians  of  the  hills,  whos^  object  waf 
plunder,  he  roused  them  by  intrepidity  and  deci^ 
sion,  and  thus  seemed,  on  tiie  sudden,  to  wield  re* 
sources  of  which  nobody  anticipated  his  command. 
AS)  however,  his  troops  were  adapted  to  him,  sd 
was  be  to  them  ^  and,  though  both  were  terrible 
i!i  desultory  warfare,  neither  could  act  in  a  highei 
sphere.  His  firm  adherence  to  the  royalcaase  af^ 
ter  the  detection  of  his  conspiracies  against  the 
^tate,  has  already  been  accounted  for  without  re- 
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doondiiigf  td  his  credit :  aA  individual  of  inUAtn^ 
ble  pride  and  ambition,  whose  treachery  has  redu- 
ced him  to  tiie  humiliating  condition  of  an  out* 
east  ih>m  one  party,  has  no  alternative  but  to 
ding  to  another,  which  he  has  perfidiously  attempt* 
id  to  serve;  and  tlie  fortunes,  th^  all,  of  Moo^ 
trosev  latterly  depended  upon  the  success  of  th« 
royal  side.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  however^ 
as  a  &vourabIe  trait  id  his  character,  that  though 
fat  tocdd  not  bedr  an  equal,  and  was  itlways  ready 
to  destroy  an  adversary^  whether  by  heroism  in 
the  field  or  by  the  cowardly  mode  of  assassina* 
tion,  he  was  still  generous  to  those  who  testified 
their  sense  of  his  superiority. 

We  dhall,  in  their  place,  relate  the  everfts  which 
arose  out  of  the  detestable  projects  devised  by  htolt ; 
and,  in  the  meaa  time,  resume  our  narrative. 

The  queen  having  erected  her  standard^  (on 
which,  and  other  grounds, — as  having  caused  dis- 
turbances in  Scotland,  incited  the  IriA  rebdlicm, 
pawned  the  crown  jewels,  &c.  she  was  impte^ed 
by  the  pariiament  of  high  treason*,)  gave  great  sup 
plies  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  whom  die  act* 
ed  in  concert,  though,  as  she  preferred  her  oWn 
favourites^  jealousy  soon  sprang  up  between  them  f » 
The  king  had  solemnly  denied  that  he  retained 
Catholics  in  his  army,  rand  absurdly  retorted  the 
charge  upon  the  adverse  patty ;  but,  as  great  part 
of  the  Earl's  troops  were  of  the  Romish  persua- 
sion, it  was  vain  for  that  nobleman  to  persist  in 

*  Mrf,  lib.  iii.  p.  dS.  t  Csrte  s  Letters^  rol.  i.  p.  ^* 
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den3'(iig  the  fact,  and  while  be  owned  that  part  of 
them  were  papi&ts^  he  defended  the  meeaure  by  the 
practice  of  princes  in  general,  who  are  indifierent 
to  the  religion  of  tlieir  soldiers^  and  followed  the 
example  of  his  master  in  charging  the  parliament 
with  being  equally  unscrupulous*    The  junction 
of  the  queen  and  the  earl  was  attended  with  great 
effects }  but  their  success  was  rather  apparent  than 
real*    Not  only  were  the  counties  of  Northumber'- 
land,  Curaberlandi  and  Durham,  with  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  brought  under  subjection,  but  even  the 
northern  parts  of  Yorkshire  ^  and,  in  spite  of  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  heroia 
son  Sir  Thomas,  and  of  Hull's  being  in  the  power 
of  the  parliament,  the  queen  and  Newcastle  still 
extended  their  conquests.    Fairfax  had  been  top 
much  neglected  by  the  two  bouses,  and  he  was  at 
one  time  obliged  to  intimate  to  them  that,  unless 
he  received  supplies,  he  would  be  obliged  to  re»- 
nounce  the  contest  j  but  he  was  no.stranger  to  th^ 
internal  causes  of  decay  which  operated  on  th^ 
other  side,  and  the  inherent  vigour  of  his  own 
party.    Newcastle  had  furessed  a  poition  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  levied  contributions  at  pleasure,  and 
even  allowed  his  men  to  pillage  the  oq^untcy. 
Hance,  as  well  as  on  principle,  the  inhabitants  were 
everywhere  hostile  to  him,  and,  in  April,  when  he 
desired  a  mutual  cessation,  not  only  the  troops  of 
Fairfax  declared  their  aversion  to  it,  but  the  coun- 
try population  in  general,  unless  they  were  indemir 
niiied  of  the  losses  they  had  sustained  through  the 
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lawless  proceedings  of  his  army*-  With  the 
country  against  him,  Newcastle  could  not  long 
maintain  his  power,  since,  though  the  people  might 
for  a  season  be  kept  down  by  force,  they  would 
naturally  avail  themselves  of  any  reverse  in  their 
oppressor  to  rise  against  him.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  "was  terrible  in  that  quarter ;  and  after- 
wards became  still  more  so.  What  contributed  to 
the  temporary  misfortunes  of  Fairfax  was,  that 
Newcastle,  ^  who  had  great  influence  in  Notting- 
hamshire, succeeded,  by  garrisoning  Newark,  in 
cutting  off  his  supplies  from  the  parliamentary 
party  in  Lincolnshire.  A  detachment  of  New- 
castle's army,  under  Mr.  Cavendish,  had  even  taken 
Grantham,  with  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  aH 
their  arms  and  ammunition.  Scarborough  Castle 
too,  was  delivered  up  to  the  queen,  and,  though  it 
was  recovered  in  the  same  week,  it  was  again 
treacherously  surrendered.  Such,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  was  the  posture  of  aflSiirs  in  the 
North  f. 

The  West  had  at  first  been  entirely  under  the 
authority  of  the  parliament ;  but  matters  had  since 
begun  to  take  a  different  turn.  The  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, at  the  head  of  some  parliamentary  forces,  had 

*  MBS.  Brit  MuB.  Aywxmgh^  41^  Extracte  from  Hie  Register 
Book  of  Leiten  of  Fexd.  hsxd  Fmiax.  May.  RusIl  tqL  v.  p.  Idi. 
€t  teq.  868,  tt  seq*  See  there  also  an  account  of  the  queen's  haughty 
Teoeption  of  Sir  William  Fairfax^  who  was  sent  to  her  hj  Lord  Fairfax, 
nith  the  view  of  inducing  her  to  interpose  her  iaflnence  towarda  an 
ftoeominodation. 

t  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  66.  S64,  265—268,  ei  seq.  2M.  Clar.  vol  iiL 
p.  137.  et  seq.  143-4. 
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obliged  the  Marquis  of  Hertfordi  who  beaded  the* 

opposite  party,   to   retreat  into  Wales,  •  and  Sir 

Ralph  Hdptdn,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Ashbumhan^' 

and  others,  to  retire  into  Cornwall.    But  the  ease 

^th  which  he  effected  this,  produced  a  contempt 

of  the  enemy,  which  led  to  mraiorable  conse*' 

quences.    Instead  of  following  up  his  success,  the 

marquis  left  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the 

oommissioners  from  the  parliament,  aided  by  the 

militia  of  Devonshire  ;  and  as  the  parliament  des* 

pised  the  opposite  party  in  that  quarter^  as  much 

as  the  earl  did,  both  the  marquis  and  the  rest  were* 

thus  allowed  leisure  to  recruit  their  forces  and  pro** 

ject  new  measures.     The  commissioners  conceived 

the  plan  of  proceeding  in  Cornwall  by  a  legal 

course  against  the  royalists,  for  having  come  armed 

into  that  county,  and  a  presentment  against  them^ 

was  prepared ;  but  the  best  quality  of  that  shirer 

(the  same  spirit  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 

to  the  lower  classes,)  having  been  devoted  to  the 

crown  and  high  church  principles,  the  bill  was 

thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury  :  and  matters  did  not 

end  even  there ;  for  a  commission  from  the  king" 

to  the 'Marquis  of  Hertford,  as  general  of  that  did* 

trict,  and  another  from  that  nobleman  to  Sir  R. 

Falkland  having  been   exhibited,  the  grand-jury 

expressed  their  sense  of  his  majesty's  care  of  them^ 

and  their  determination  to  support  him. .  Feeling. 

their  strength,  they  followed  the  example  which 

bad  been  set  them  of  legal  measures,  and  indicted 

Sir  Alexander  Carew,  Sir  Richard  Buller,  and  the 

other  parliamentary  commissioners,  for  a  riot  and 

unlawful  assemblv  at  Launceston,  and  also  for  riots 
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and  ttiftdemetfion  agmitft  many  of  the  king^s  sub- 
jeets,  and  the  sheriff  being  a  keen  royalistt  imae* 
dtatdj  raised  the  pa$u  commitatus.    In  this  way  a 
militia  of  SOOO  well  armed  men  was  dfawn  ooU 
which  drove  the  ftw  parliamentary  forces  fimn  the 
county*    Hopton  wished  to  carry  this  army  beyond 
the  sivire ;  but  the  soldiers  refused  to  follow  him, 
as  an  act  not  required  ot*them  by  the  law,  unless  ia 
Ae  case  of  fiireign  invasion.  Disappointed  thtts»  Sir 
Bevil  GrenviUci  whom  Clarendonf  c^  the  most  be* 
loved  in  that  county.  Sir  Nicholas  Stanning,  Mr. 
John  Arundel,  and  Mr.  John  Trevannion,  immediate^ 
ly  formed  the  resolution  to  raise  regiments  of  volun* 
leers ;  and,  as  young  gentlemen  of  the  shire  flocked 
to  their  standaurd,  and  gladly  accepted  of  subaltern 
Commands,  1600  men  were  soon  ready  for  the 
field.    The  parliament,  now  sensible  of  its  error* 
and  of  the  necessity  of  suppressing  this  new  ern^y* 
Orderad  its  forces  from  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  De- 
von-i^which  were  all  under  its  authority-^to  marob 
under  the  Earl  of  Stamford  against  the  royalista. 
But  mismaDagement  defeated  the  object*   Jbith- 
ven,  a  Scotsman,  commanded  one  detachment  of 
Stamfords  army,  which  preceded  the  main  body 
by  three  days'  march,  and  desirous  of  s^gaali»ng 
himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  Cornish  before  the 
Sari's  arrival,  passed  the  Tamar,  mx  miles  above 
Saltash,  in  order  to  hazard  a  general  battle  with 
his  data/chment    His  ariiky  exceeded  in  number 
that  of  the  volunteeis,  hot  they  having  been  joined 
by  the  trained-bands,  became  superior ;  and  Hop- 
too,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  Cornish  wa^ 
devolved,  had  too  much  discernment  not  to  pert 
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eeive  tho  propriety  of  «trydpg  »  Uow  before  Stom* 
fbrd  cafae  up*  The  two  arxqiea  met  oa  Bradick 
X)owii»  and  the  parliamentaiy  troops  ytfre  totally 
routed*  Buthven  fled  to  Saltash»  from  which  h^ 
was  soon  driven,  and  escaped  bimself  with  difficvl- 
ty  to  Plymouth,  ifrith  theloss  of  lu» ordpan^^eir  co* 
lours,  &c«  A  vessel,  with  stores  from  the  parlii^ 
ment,  also  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  A  cessa<- 
tion  was  then  concluded  between  the  parties  ia 
that  quarter;  but  tt  was  broken  in  the  spring^i 
when  matters  took  a  still  more  decided  turn  for  the 
king  •. 

Lancashire,  Chesshire,  and  Shropshire,  were  sup« 
posed  by  Charles  to  be  firmly  devoted  to  him ;  ]>ttt 
the  parliament  party^  under  Sir  William  Brereton^ 
whose  activity  was  indefatigable,  soon  became  su* 
perior.  Chester,  indeed,  through  the  interest  of 
the  bishop,  continued  stedfast  to  the  king)  but 
Nantwiih  was  fortified^  while  Manchester,  lik^ 
all  the  great  mmufacturiog  and  trading  towi^ 
was  devoted  to  the  parliament  t.  The  state  pf 
tfaoae  oouAties  exhibits  A  striking  pi<d;qre  of  t}ie 
feelinga  of  the  times;  Th6  Earl  of  Pierby,-  a  royaV 
ist,  was  the  individual  of  chief  note  in  th^.  district, 
and,  from  the  general  respeet  which  had  been  hi^ 
therto  paid  Uy  liis  rank,  he  did  not  anticipate  the 

•  Cltf.  ToiL  ML  p.  128,  et  te^   Jftaah.  toLy.  p.  267. 

t  ".  The  town  of  Manchester/'  says  Clarendon^  "  from  the  begin- 
ning (out  of  diat  ftctioua  hmnonr  which  possessed  most  coiponttions, 
laid  thfe  pride  xtfwntlli)  <»ppQ0Bd  tite  Idng,  and  declared  mi^pat^iaUj 
for  the  parliament  l"  Vol.  iiLp.  U6.,  See  p.  233>  for  an  account  of 
ifirmechamji  or  .Birmingham.  "  Manchester^"  writes  Mr.  Trevor  to 
Ormonde,  in  a  fury^  "  is  the  very  London  of  those  parts/*  &c.  Cartel 
Let  vol  i.  p.  16. 
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riightest  opposition*    Bot  nothing  in  more  fidia- 
cioQS  than  the  nsual  outward  d^erenoe  shewn  to 
rank.    In  the  ordinary  current  of  affiurs,  rank  prcK 
cures  what  it  seems  to  desire,  but  in  revolutionary 
times,  though  it  still  has  influence,  it  becomes  pal- 
sied, unless  accompanied  with  talent  as  W(|U  as  vir- 
tue.   Men  who  never  attempted  to  struggle  with 
the  influence  of  familyf  but  had  lived  in  retire* 
ment,  and  been  despised  by  tlie  aristocracy  as  be* 
i&gs  of  no  consideration,  then  start  into  importr 
ance,  and  wither  all  the  feeble  energies  of  factitious 
concomitants,  unsupported  with  virtue  and  abili^ 
ties.    Such  was  the  case  in  this  instance :  new  men 
at  once  appeared  formidable,  and  Derby's  powep 
sank.    The  papists  too,  who,  when  secretly  en^ 
couraged  by  the  court,  had,  by  their  insurrectiona, 
alarmed  the  kingdom,  were  suppressed  by  the  po- 
pular party ;  and  individuals,  whose  habits  seemed 
foreign  to  a  military  life,  almost  immediately  shew- 
ed a  cs^city  for  war,  which  the  oldest  soldiers 
could  not  contemn.    Their  very  enemies  pay  a 
tribute  of  justice  to  their  sobriety  and  industry, 
virtues  wbich  they  confess  did  not  belong  to  their 
own  side.    But,  in  the  struggle,  the  popular  party 
had  one  great  advantage:  supplied  with  money 
and  arms,  provided  to  them  by  the  parliament, 
they  had  no  occasion  to  oppress  the  inhabitants, 
while  their  adversaries  were  armed,  fed,  and  cloth- 
ed, at  the  eicpense  of  the  country,  <'  which  quickly 
inclined  it,''  says  Clarendon,  « to  remember  the 
burthen  and  forget  the  quarrel."     But  the  follow- 
ing  sentence  from  that  author  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  times,  that  we  should  do  injustice  to  the 
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reader  by  omittiDg  it :  <<  The  diftnooe  in  the 

temper  of  the  cotmnon  people  of  both  sides  wm-so 

great,  that  they  who  indined  to  the  parliameot 

left  nothing  unperfbrmed  that  might  advance  tiie 

cause ;  and  were  incredibly  vigiknt  and  indua* 

trious  to  cross  and  hinder  whatsoever  might  fia- 

mote  the  king's  j  whereas,  they  who  wished  well 

to  him,  thought  they  bad  performed  their  duty  in 

doing  ao )  and  that  they  had  done  enough  in  that 

they  had  done  nothing  against  him  */'    The  king 

luui  still  to  contend  with  another  disadvantage: 

as  he  depended  on  the  leading  ariatocracyi  be  durst 

not  displace  thera,  however  unequal  to  the  office  to 

which  they  bad  been  assigned*    This  was  exern* 

plified  in  the  present  instance  ;  for  Charles,  while 

he  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  inactivity,  or  want 

of  talent  in  Derby,  was  yet  obliged  to  employ  hiro« 

The  influence  of  some  families  in  Wales  inclined 

that  country  towards  the  king,  and  North  Wales, 

with  the  city  of  Chester,  kept  the  parliament  party 

in  considerable  play  f. 

'  The  midland  counties,  betwixt  Oxford  and  Yof  k^ 
were  chiefly  under  the  parliament  Northampton^ 
shire,  Derbyshire,  Stafibrdshire,  and  Leicestershire^ 
were  associated  for  it  under  Lord  Grey,  though 
commanded  by  Lord  Brooke.  Banbury,  which  was 
-  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  troops,  kept  part  of 
Northamptonshire  in  check;  but  as  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  subsist  by  contributions  upon  the  adjacent 
country,  there  was  no  great  probability  of  their  ex- 

•  Clar.  vol.  iiL  p.  147. 

t  Id.  p;  144,  et  seq.  Cute*!  Let  toL i  p.  16.    Mty,  lib. iL«.  9. 
Lib.  ffi.  6.  4. 
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tendhig  their  influence.  InLeiceateniniettoo^there 
WM  aconsidenble  party  rai^  fiirdw  kuig»  tlun9iq;h 
the  activity  of  Colonel  Hwtings,  aton  of  the  Enl 
of  Huntingdon ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  in.* 
habitants  inclined  strongly  to  the  parliament,  and 
its  authority  was  triumphant  in  the  other  coun- 
ties *.     But  the  noblenuin  whose  exertions  hnd 
l>een  so  beneAcial  to  the  cause,  was  destined  to 
ftll  eariy  in  the  quarrel.    A  premature  attempt 
haring  been  made   by  the  royal  party  against 
Litchfield,  he  came  to  suppress  it,  and  as  he  war^ 
veyed  the  operations  from  the  window  of  the  car 
thedral  which  he  had  garrisoned,  was  killed  by  a 
musket*shot  in  the  eye.    Loud  were  the  indecent 
rejoicings  of  the  royalists  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the 
high  clergy,  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  said,-^ 
which  was  probably  an  invention  of  their  own,  for 
such  pious  frauds  were  frequent,-^e  hoped  to  see 
idl  the  cathedrals  in  England  pulled  down,  dedac- 
ed  his  fate  a  judgment  inflicted  upon  him  by  St 
Chad,  who  founded  the  edifice,  and  whose  d«jr 
diey  reported  it  to  have  been.    Nay^  he  was  said 
to  have  prayed  that  morning,  that  if  the  cause  he 
were  in  were  not  right  and  just,  he  might  be  pror 
sently  cut  off  t.    We  shiUl  not  pretend  to  dfltep- 

*  CUf  .  ToL  &  p.  I4h  l^    B<^  T«l.  ▼•  p.  16S. 

t  Oar.  ToL  iiL  j^  149.  The  noble  historiAii  tells  all  this  with  the 
utmost  grayity,  though  he  reluctantly  does  justice  to  the  integrity  of 
LordBcooke.  ThvTery  author  takes  great  c&edU  to  hioMetfaxrhan^g 
^iteicatad  JLDd  pobfished  a  viost  violent  ^fpooch  aguosi  peace  in  thitt 
Lord's  name,  with  such  a  similitude  of  style*  that  it  was  taken  for 
Brooke's  own  composition.  He  at  the  same  time  fxiaats  of  htvi^g 
iMon  ^qualy  ^UKtnnia  in  faaaimtias  09«  Avr  peaoe^m 
name-    Life,  toL  i.  p.  136. 169.    Laud's  Diary,  Tnmbiei^  p.  SpL 
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mine  how  ftr  these  several  drcainstances  conciyr* 
red  to  comi^ete  the  soggestioii  of  a  mifacle^  though 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  agraist  the  ooineu 
dence;  but  we  maj  weU  remark^  what  lunorecUy 
few  wUi  deirft  that  a  party,  so  eoatemptibljr  sa- 
perstitiousy  uros  not  entitled  to  charge  the  op* 
posite  side  widi  bigotry)  and  that  thereligiooa 
spirit  whieh  rose  agstost  this  superstitioo,  was 
necessary  to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  most 
deplorable  mtelleetuid  bondage.  Lord  Brook 
was  remarkably  pious }  but  an  jenemy  to  prelaw 
cy,  ^ough  an  ardent  friend  to  rsligioas  as  well 
as  civil  liberty.  His  talents  and  learning  were 
considerable,  and  his  industry  great  With  regani 
to  the  saint,  his  power  terminated  with  the  execu- 
tion of  vengeance  against  bis  particular  enemy  f 
for  the  parliamentary  forces,  beaded  by  Sir  John 
Cell,  completed  the  victory  which  Lord  Brook  had 
begun  ^. 

In  llie  eastern  counties,  as  Norfolk,  Sofiblk^  Es^ 
ses,  6cc.  which  were  all  associated  for  the  padia* 
ment,  the  indtvidnal  who  really  constitutol  the 
life  of  llie  association  was  Oliver  Cromwell }  and 
he  very  early  gave  signal  proofs  of  those  talents 
vhtdi  afterwards  raised  him  so  high  f  •  In  some 
of  the  southern  shires  a  party  manifested  itself 
for  the  king;  but  the  rapid  marches  of  Sir  WiU 
liam  Waller,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand  ci  a  detachment  of  the  army,  soon  over- 

^Mtj,  Ukiiip.4*   Cbr.  lust  ib.  Itesh.  ToL  T.  p.  147.  Whitoi 
lodbe^  p.  69. 

t  Kii«h.  ToL  ▼.  p.  67.  Ma7,]ib.&  p.  lOS ;  nL  p.  5S.  9S.  Clar.  ToLiit 
p.  S8,  126. 
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powered  it  He  surprised  Winchester  od. the 
18th  of  December,  where  he  took  800  prison- 
erB»  and  Chichester  on  the  2d  of  January,  when, 
rapidly  passing  through  Wiltshire,  capturing 
Malmsbury  by  the  way,  he  advanced  to  the  re« 
lief  of  Gloucester,  which  was  at  that  time  besiege 
ed  by  the  Lord  Herbert^  afterwards  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, This  nobleman,  and  his  father  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Worcester,  were  rigid  Catholics;  and,  as 
they  had  great  influence  in  South  Wales»  where 
the  Romish  party  preponderatedi  they  obtained  a 
joint  commission  from  the  king  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  that  district,  in  which  their  authority 
appears  to  have  been  undisputed  except  in  Fem- 
broke8hire«  .  The  son  embarked  in  the  royal  cause 
without  scruple*  The  father,  in  qpite  of  his  reli- 
gion, regarded  with  no  favourable  feelings  the  late 
inroads  upon  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on,  by  the  intercessions  of 
his  own  son,  to  join  the  king,  without  some  securi- 
ty  for  the  privileges  of  the  people.  But  having 
once  embarked  in  the  cause,  he  soon  perceived 
that  his  all  depended  on  its  success ;  for  the  acti- 
vity of  his  son,  with  the  avowal  of  principles  in- 
compatible with  the  constitution,  naturally  brought 
the  father  under  the  imputation  of  the  same,  de- 
sign,^-an  imputation  whicli  his  religion  confirmed ; 
and  the  rigour  of  the  parliament  being  proportion- 
ate, he,  in  a  personal  view,  saw  himself  bereft  of 
all  hope  but  in  carrying  matters  to  extremities, 
which  his  understanding  and  sentiments  equally 
condemned*.    The  taking  of  Cirencester  by  Ru- 

*  Clar.  SUte  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  14i,  6, 7. 
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pert,  had  considerably  extended  the  territory  un- 
der tlie  authority  of  the  royalist  party,  and  had 
Gloucester  also  fallen,  a  communication  would  have 
been  opened  with  Wales  of  vast  importance  to  the 
king.  To  prevent  this  was  the  object  of  Waller's 
uiarch  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  as 
well  as  townsmen,  were  all  heartily  inclined  to^ 
wards  the  parliament,  they  furnished  him  with  flat- 
bottomed  boats  with  which  to  pass  the  Severn. 
Having  secretly  formed  his  arrangements,  there, 
fore,  he  deceives  the  enemy  by  a  feint  upon  Cireui- 
cester,  then  suddenly  passing  the  river,  attacks 
Herbert's  forces  in  rear,  while  the  townsmen  sal- 
lied upon  them  in  front.  The  besiegers  were  in 
this  way  completely  routed ;  five  hundred  Welsh 
were  put  to  the  sword,  a  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
with  the  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  remainder 
dispersed.  Herbert  himself  with  difficulty  escaped 
to  Oxford.  After  this  Waller  took  Tewksbury, 
then  Chepstow,  where  he  seized  upon  a  ship  of 
great  value  belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  next 
marched  to  Monmouth,  which  surrendered  upon 
term^  The  terms  were*  that  the  arms  and  am- 
munition should  be  delivered  up,  but  that  quarter 
should  be  given  the  soldiers,  plupder  prohibited, 
and  the  ladies  civilly  treated.  Hereford  also  yield- 
ed to  him.  Many  gentlen^en  of  distinction  were 
taken  prisoners  *p    leaving  Waller  for  the  present 


*  Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  153^  etseq.    Rash.  vol.  iii.  p.  263.  Mbj,  U^,  iii^ 
p.  71,  et  seq, 

VOL.  UU  9  B 
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we  shall  return  to  Essex,  who  might,  by  one  blow, 
have  terminated  the  war. 

Immediately  after  the  breach  of  the  treaty  at 
Oxford,  parliament  determined  to  send  Essex  isto 
the  field  with  a  fine  array,  which  it  was  expected 
would  speedily  end  the  war.  He  set  out  on  the 
15th  of  April  with  15,000  foot  and  SOOO  horse,  ful- 
ly  equipped  for  any  service  ;  and,  had  the  advice  of 
rtie  committee  of  war,  and  particularly  of  Hampden, 
who  attended  with  his  own  regiment,  and  had  given 
proof  of  such  vigour  and  military  skill  as  to  be 
deemed  little  inferior  to  the  general  himself,  been 
followed,  the  war  would  by  one  bold  stroke  have 
been  brought  to  a  period.  The  advice  was  to  march 
directly  to  Oxford,  the  seat  of  the  court,  and  thus 
by  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  heart  of  the  cause, 
effect  what  could  not  be  accomplished  by  wasting 
time  and  strength  upon  the  distant  members.  It 
is  confessed  by  Clarendon  himself  that  the  plan 
must  have  proved  successful.  For  the  town  was 
poorly  fortified,  and  the  royal  army  inferior,  while 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  ladies  about  the  court, 
were  so  easily  alarmed,  that  every  attempt  at  re- 
sistance would  have  been  crippled.  What  motives 
induced  Essex  to  pursue  a  different  course  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine ;  but  suspicions  hs^ve  been  enter- 
tained  that,  afraid  of  being  overtopped  by  the  popu* 
lar  party,  be;  was  disinclined  towards  such  decisive 
measures,  hoping  that,  after  the  war  had  been  a  lit- 
tle longer  protracted,  an  accommodation  might  be 
entered  into  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  king, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  secure  to  himself  the 

3' 
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highest  marks  of  the  royal  favour*.  The  old  soldiers  Seige  nd 
supported  him  in  all  his  moyements.    Essex  deter*  u^g. 
mined  to  take  Reading ;  but,  instead  of  attempt* 
ing  it  by  storm,  according  to  the  urgent  recom^ 
meodation  of  the  committee  of  war,  that  he  might 
then  march  directly  to  Oxford^  which  was,  doubts 
less^  the  wise  plan,  he  resolved  upon  a  si^e  f •  To 
raw  levies  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  nothing 
could  be  more  destructive  ;  and  though  all  requi- 
site  supplies  were  sent  from  the  metropolis,  dis- 
eases were  engendered  which  wasted  away  their 
numbers,  or  unfitted  a  great  part  for  service.    The 
town  held  out  for  ten  days,  and  then  surrendered 
upon  terms,  which  were  violated  by  the  common 
soldiery  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  restrain  them.  The 
garrison,  according  to*  the  articles,  were  to  march 
out  without  their  arms,  with  their  sick  and  wound* 
ed,  and  the  officers  were  to  retain  their  swords. 
The  soldiers  on  the  opposite  side  seized  the  hats 
and  swords  of  some  officers,  when  Essex,  to  restrain 
them,  slashed  several  with  his  own  hand*    In  tlieir 
justification,  the  troops  alleged  that  their  conduct 
was  the  proper  return  of  an  infringement  of  arti* 
des  by  the  besieged,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
carrying  off  the  sick  in  waggons,  had  concealed 
four  hundred  stand  of  arms,  which  the  victors  sei:;- 
edt    But  many  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted  from  a 

•  Clarendon  pays  a  compHroeot  to  Essex  for  retaining  a  soiall  abai» 
of  loyalty^  which  preyented  him  from  attacking  a  place  where  the  king 
himself  was  sUtioned.    Vol.  iii.  p.  S38. 
t  Jbid. 

2e^ 
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hope  of  plunder,  and  as  they  expected  that  the 
town  would  be  taken  by  assault,  and  left  open  to 
their  rapadty,  they  could  scarcely  be  managed  af- 
ter the  disappointment  ^. 

.  Charles  had  projected  the  relief  of  this  town  ; 
and  as  the  disappointment  was  great  in  the  surren- 
der, the  officer  who  signed  the  articles  was  deeply 
reproached,  and  afterwards  tried  by  court-martial, 
when  he  made  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life,  and 
forfeited  for  ever  the  court  favour :  But  various 
opinions  were  entertained  regarding  his  conduct, 
many  conceiving  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty 
faithfully — which  appears  to  have  been  the  fact ; 
and  the  incident  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fac* 
tions  which  it  occasioned  in  the  court  and  army  t. 
Had  Essex,  even  after  the  surrender  of  Read- 
ing, marched  to  Oxford,  though  the  garrison  of 
the  latter  was  reinforced  with  4000  men  from  the 
former,  that  town  must  have  surrendered,  and  the 
war  have  been  decided  before  his  troops  had  be- 
gun to  sink  under  the  diseases  contracted  in  the 
siege.  From  the  terror  inspired  by  the  surrender 
of  Reading,  and  the  high  spirits  of  the  victorious 
army,  Charles  would  not  have  hazarded  the  issue. 
His  chief  officers,  who  never  doubted  that  Essex 
would  march  directly  thither,  advised  his  majesty 
to  retreat  northward,  to  join  the  Ead  of  Newcastle 

•  Rush.  ToL  T.  p.  865,  et  teq.    Wbitdodce,  p.  69. 

t  Clar.  voL  iii.  p.  838,  et  seg.  Thia  author  mdines  to  think  tha( 
he  not  only  discharged  his  duty  faithfully,  but  eyen  with  spirit  an4 
judgment, 
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and   the  Queen ;  and,  says  Clarendon,  "  if  the 
!EarI  o£  Essex  had,  at  that  time,  made  any  shew  of 
moving  with  his  whole  body  that  way,  I  do  verily 
persuade  myself  Oxford  itself^  and  all  the  other 
garrisons  of  those  parts,  had  been  quitted  to  him/^ 
A  retreat  northwards,  however,  would  to  all  ap- 
pearance have  been  impracticable  :  It  would  have 
lain  through  a  hostile  country,  and,  in  particular, 
Charles  would  have  had  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  counties  associated  for  the  parliament,  which 
were  so  garrisoned  that  scarcely  a  messenger  could 
pass  between  the  king  and  his  northern  army,  and, 
above  all,  through  the  parliamentary  forces  com* 
manded  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell*.  The  probability 
therefore  is,  that  the  royal  army  must  have  yielded 
at  discretion.    But  the  parliamentary  general  did 
nothing ;  his'army  mouldered  away,  while  Charles 
only  lost  a  town  of  no  importance  to  him,  for  his 
troops  were  preserved  t. 

•  The  citizens  of  London  triumphed  loudly  on  the 
fall  of  Reading,  conceiving  that  the  contest  .has- 
tened to  a  close ;  but,  though  their,  hopes  were  jus- 
tified by  reasonable  probability,  they  quickly  dis- 
covered their  error,  and  the  city  itself  had  nearly 
fallen  by  treachery.  We  have  already  said,  that  aCoMpincj 
conspiracy  for  betraying  it  had  been  formed  by  Ed-  Lc^do^^ 
mand  Waller  the  poet,  (Sir  William  Davenant, 


*  For  an  acoount  of  Cromwell's  actioiiB  tt  this  period^  aee  Maj^ 
lib.  iii.  p.  79. 
~   t  Clar.  ToL  iii.  p.  84^ 
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another  poet*  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the 
army-plots,)  and  several  others ;  but  some  rnonU^ 
elapsed  before  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  and 
then  it  was  detected  by  the  servant  of  one  of  the 
conspirators  to  Pym,  whose  activity  and  rigilance 
d^'eated  the  project,  and  established  the  guilt  <^ 
the  traitors.     They  had  taken  a  survey  of  the 
town,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
party  which  they  could  expect  to  support  them  ; 
and  bad,  for  the  completion  of  their  scheme^  ob- 
tained a  commission  from  the  king,  while  they 
sent  him  daily  information  of  whatever  passed  ei* 
ther  in  the  parliament  or  city.    To  promote  the 
project,  Charles  proposed  to  renew  his  negocia* 
tions ;  and  alluded  to  the  distracted  state  of  Ire* 
land,  and  the  necessity  of  relieving  it,  as  one  mo- 
tive for  his  anxiety  to  reconcile  all  differences } 
though  his  own  letters  prior  to  this^  to  condode 
a  cessaticm  with  the  rebels,  are  extant,  and  the  pre* 
conceived  intention  to  introduce  that  ferocious 
body  into  Britain,  is  established  beyond  controver- 
ay.     But  the  parliament  having  discovered  the 
design,  threatened  to  execute  as  a  spy  the  me»* 
senger  who  i^>peared  without  a  pass,  ai^d  thus 
frustrated  the  royal  object,  while  it  devised  a  cove- 
nant to  be  taken  by  its  own  members  as  well  as 
ethers,  to  defend  the  commonwealth  against  the 
army  of  papists  and  malignants.    The  plot  having 
failed,  therefore,  strengthened  the  party  against 
whom  it  was  levelled.    Chaloner  and  Hopkins,  two 
of  the  conspirators,  were  hanged  ^  but  the  abject* 
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ness  of  Waller  saved  bis  life  *•    Just  before  the  di»* 
covery  of  the  plot,  Charles  published  a  proclamation, 
in  which  the  distractions  of  the  times  were  imputed 
to  a  few  Brownists  and  Anabaptists;  a  general 
pardon  offered  on  submission^  with  the  exception  of 
certain  individuals,  including  Hampden  and  I^m ; 
and  the  parliament  declared  to  be  no  legislative  as- 
sembly. Rents  were  also  prohibited,  by  another  pro- 
clamation, to  be  paid  to  the  parliamentary  party, 
aa  to  men  in  rebellion ;  and  trade  was  interdicted 
with  London.    Afterwards  the  members  of  both 
houses  were  summoned  as  to  a  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford, Charles,  conceiving  that  it  was  the  name  of 
a  parliament  which  gave  the  assembly  at  Westmin- 
ster its  authority,  and  that^  as  he  could  give  the 
appellation  to  his  own  creatures  who  followed  himw 
he  might,  by  such  an  engine,  raise  himself  to  un- 
limited power  t.  But  the  whole  design  failed ;  and 
so  little  was  Charles  calculated  for  a  free  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  happy  to  be  relieved  of  tbjs 
mock  assembly^  which  himself  denominated  in  his 
lettei^  to  the  queen  the  Mungrel  Parliament,—  ' 
because  it  manifested  a  feeble  spirit  against  somye 
of  the  pernicious  designs  of  the  court. 

•  Wliitelocke,  p.  67^  70^  105.  May«  lib.  iiL  p.  48,  e^  m^.  Rqdu 
vol.  y.  p.  SSe,  et  §eq.  Clarendon,  according  to  the  uniform  practiM 
of  a  faction  whose  oonapirades  haye  fidled  and  recoiled  upon  them«i 
•elye^  wiabes  to  make  it  appear  that  there  waa  no  plot :  (this  ia  the 
way  in  which  such  factions  yent  their  spleen  at  disappmtment ;)  and 
that  it  was  cruelty  in  the  parliament  to  inflict  the  punishment,  VoL 
iii.  p.  S45,  «57,  ei  seq.  SSO. 

t  Eush.  yoL  y.  p,  S31,  343,  304,  365. 
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Though  Essex  chose  to  waste  his  precious  time 
in  inactivity,  his  opponents  were  not  idle.  SmaU 
parties  made  incursions  to  the  metropolis  during^ 
the  night,  and  carried  off  the  citizens,  for  whose 
liberty  they  exacted  high  ransom.  It  was,  there- 
ibre,  deemed  advisable  to  carry  a  ditch  round  both 
-London  and  Westminster.  Essex  at  last  made  a 
feint  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Thame  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  order 
to  protect  that  county ;  but  so  defective  was  his 
generalship,  that  though  the  enemy  was  near,  he 
kept  no  sufficient  scouts,  while  he  allowed  the  men 
to  live  dispersed  in  several  quarters.  The  conse- 
quences were  deplorable,  as  they  occasioned  the 
death  of  Hampden.  One  Colonel  Hurry,  a  Scots- 
man in  his  army,  conceiving  that  be  might  more 
easily  make  his  fortune  by  betraying  his  party  than 
by  promoting  its  interest,  went  over  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  shewed  how,  by  an  attack  upon  the  scat- 
tered troops,  much  execution  might  be  done.  Ce- 
lerity was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Ru- 
pert as  a  general ;  and  as  he  adopted  the  project^ 
he  instantly  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  enemy, 
routed  two  whole  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  pene- 
trated to  within  two  miles  of  Essex's  quarters. 
With  this  exploit,  and  with  much  booty,  he  retired ; 
but  the  alarm  having  been  spread  through  the 
parliamentary  army,  Hampden,  ever  on  the  alert, 
Dcmh  of  and  ready  for  an  affair  of  danger,  quickly  pursued 
Hampden,  jjjg  assailants,  and  attacked  their. rear  in  Chalgrove- 
field,  in  the  corner  of  Buckinghamshire. .  In  this 
skirmish  he  received  a  musket-shot  in  the  should- 
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er»  of  whicli  he  died  in  great  agony  a  few  days  af- 
terwards *. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  this  celebrated 
individual,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  here 
with  remarking,  that,  had  his  advice,  on  four  seve-> 
ral  occasions,  been  followed,  it  would  have  been, 
in  all  probability,  decisive  of  the  war.     We  need 
not  remind  the  reader,  1st,  of  what  occurred  on  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  £dgehill ;  iidly^  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  affair  at  Brentford ;  Sdhf^  of  the  ad« 
vice  he  gave  when  Essex  attacked  Reading  instead 
of  Oxford ;  and,  lastfyf  of  that  which  he  needless* 
ly  urged  after  the  fall  of  Reading.     Such  a  con* 
summation  of  the  war  was,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  contest,  implied  as  its  object,  and  it  was  hoped 
that,  when  the  council,  the  various  officers,  and  the 
militia  were  all  settled,  and  the  king's  guilty  adhe- 
rents brought  to  condign  punishment,  tranquillity 
might  be  restored,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people 
secured.  How  far  the  hope  was  well  founded  may 
be.  questioned:   for  as  Charles  was  destitute  of 
good  faith,  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  any  enage* 
ment ;  and  as  the  parliament  unfortunately,  and 
fatally,  encouraged  the  idea,  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  issue  of  hostilities  with  his  people,  his  life, 
liberty  and. crown — nay  all  the  regal  authority 
which  they  now  proposed  to  allow  him — would  be 
perfectly  inviolable,  he  confidently  concluded  that, 
in  any  fresh  projects,  he  might  be  successful  in  at- 

*  Clar.  Yol.  iii.  p.  260,  et  seq-  Wliitelocke^  p.  70.  Rush.  toL  Tiii. 
p.  874.  Warwick^  p.  239.  Clarendon  has  a  sort  of  defence  of  Hurry^ 
but  it  is  not  Tery  consistent  with  his  own  statement 
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taining  the  object  of  his  ambition,  vbile,  in  the 
case  of  failure,  he  could  lose  nothing;  and  there* 
fore  would  ever  have  been  busied  in  cabals,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  against  the  limits  assigned  to 
his  prerogative,  and  the  men  who  had  imposed 
them.  What  succours  to  his  plans  he  might  have 
obtained  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  states,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but» 
as  too  many  of  his  subjects,  perceiving  him  seated 
in  the  former  dignity  of  his  office,  would,  before 
tlie  new  settlement  had  been  confirmed  by  time^ 
have  been  apt  to  recal  the  various  associations  con- 
nected with  his  late  power,  and  still  to  look  forward 
to  him  as  the  source  of  office,  honour,  and  emolu« 
ment,  so  many  of  desperate  fortunes  and  characters 
would,  imdeterred  by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors^ 
have  been  eager  to  embark  with  the  sovereign  in 
any  fresh  adventure  which  promised  to  raise  then 
to  the  highest  place  in  the  commonwealth*  There 
was  likewise  a  great  probability  that  the  parlia* 
ment  itself,  after  it  had  secured  the  disposal  of  the 
offices,  would  have  been  rent  into  Actions,  and 
that  the  weaker  would  have  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  the  mo- 
narch, which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new 
settlement.  The  only  office  which  it  is  alleged 
that  Hampden  ever  desu*ed — and  even  that  is 
doubtful— was  tutor  to  the  prince,  whom  he  wished 
to  train  in  habits  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  con- 
stitution *. 

*  Warwick^  p.  Si9. 
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Essex  continued  bis  inactivity^  and  therefore 
we  shall  take  a  view  of  the^  war  in  other  quarters. 
We  hare  already  mentioned  that  the  cessation  ^«^i«»'<^ 
in  the  west  was  broken  in  the  spring.  The  Earl 
of  Stamford^  who.  commanded  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  that  quarter,  had  placed  1500  foot  and 
300  horse  in  the  north  of  Devonshire^  under  the  im* 
mediate  command  of  Major  James  Chudleigh,  son 
of  Sir  George,  who  was  the  EarPs  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. This  major  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the 
army-plots }  but  having  told  the  truth  on  his  exa» 
mination  upon  oath,  he  was  afterwards  so  ill  re- 
ceived by  his  own  party,  whom  he  never  meant  to 
desert,  that  he  proffered  his  services  as  a  military 
man  to  the  parliament.  In  the  first  instance*  he 
rendered  acceptable  service  to  his  new  masters ; 
but  he  soon  betrayed  his  trust  Having  learned 
that  Iiaunceston,  in  Cornwall,  was  slenderly  garri- 
soned, he  resolved  to  try  its  reduction.  He  there- 
fere  beat  the  centinels  from  Polsen-Bridge,  and 
approached  to  a  hill  called  the  Windmill,  which 
protects  the  town,  and  where  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
had  stationed  his  forces  in  a  temporfiry  fort  that 
he  had  erected.  These  Chudleigh  immediately  b,U 
tacked}  but  having  met  with  greater  resistance 
than  he  had  expected,  and  having  been  prevented 
by  the  numerous  hedges  from  using  his  horse,  he  . 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  To  intercept  him  Sir 
Ralph  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge  j  but  the  ar- 
rival of  some  fresh  pailiamentary  troops  defeated 
the  desgn.  Chudlei^  therefore,  succeeded  in  car-^ 
rying  off  his  ordnance^  ammimition^  2(C»  without 
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any  extraordinary  loss,  to  Oakhampton.  His 
whole  force  there,  however,  only  consisted  of  about 
1000  foot  and  ISO  horse ;  and  Hopton,  who  mus- 
tered 4000  foot  and  500  dragoons  and  horse, 
determined  to  attack  that  town.  All  that  Chud- 
leigh  could  propose  to  himself  was  a  safe  retreat, 
without  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition  ; 
and  as  the  carriages  had  been  dismissed  as  unser- 
viceable, and  no  new  ones  bad  been  provided,  this 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  His  object,  therefore, 
was  to  skirmish  with  the  forlorn  hope,  and  thus,  if 
possible,  stop  the  enemy,  till  night  should  oblige 
the  assailants  to  encamp  on  the  downs,  when  he 
hoped  that  carriages  would  be  provided,  and  dark* 
itess  would  enable  him  to  retire.  Having  made 
proper  dispositions  for  this  purpose — his  horse  be- 
ing drawn  up  in  six  divisions,  and  the  foot  sta- 
tioned at  the  town's  end — he  so  successfully  char- 
ged Hopton's  horse,  and  through  them  even  the 
foot,  that  he  put  the  whole  body  into  disorder,  and 
even  took  three  stand  of  colours  belonging  to  the 
infantry.  Flushed  with  this  success,  he  ordered 
the  foot  to  advance ;  but  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy  in  number  so  awed  them,  that  they  would 
not  be  prevailed  upon.  He  resumed,  therefore, 
his  original  purpose  of  restricting  himself  to  the  ef- 
fecting of  a  retreat ;  and  having  given  orders  to  his 
infantry  to  leave  their  matches  burning,  so  that 
they  appeared  to  the  adverse  party  like  an  army 
ready  to  fall  upon  them,  while  with  a  select  body 
of  horse  he  beat  off  the  scouts,  and  prevented  all 
intelligence  of  his  design-— he  thus,  being  favour- 
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ed  by  the  darkness  and  tempestuousness  of  the 
night,  efiected  his  retreat  Hopton  then  drew  oS 
his  troops  in  disorder  from  the  downs,  with  the 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
next  day  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chudleigh's  soldiers 
and  the  country  people  *. 

This  brilliant  conduct  only  served  to  blacken 
the  subsequent  treachery  of  Chudleigh.  Stamford 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  a  hill  at  Stratton,  on  Battle  cf 
the  borders  of  Cornwall,  and  dispatched  his  lieu-^*'****^ 
tenant-general,  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  into  Corn* 
wall,  with  600  horse.  The  absence  of  the  father 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  son  to  betray  the 
army  in  which  he  commanded.  According  to  a 
previous  arrangement,  which  was  fully  disclosed 
by  letters  that  were  afterwards  intercepted,  Hop- 
ton attacked  Stamford's  army,  and  as  Chudleigh,  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  when  victory  inclined  to  the  par- 
liamentary side,  infamously  went  over  with  a  party 
to  the. enemy, and  charged  the  parliamentary  troops, 
a  circumstance  that  spread  consternation  all  around, 
the  Earl  sustained  a  defeat.  For  this  service  Hopton 
was  created  Lord  Hopton  of  Stratton  f.    Stam* 


*  Riiflh.  Tol.  ▼.  p.  967,  S6S. 

t  Id.  p.  871-8.  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  this  battle  is  not  a  little 
amusing.  He  quotes  Rushworth;  yet  though  that  author  says^ 
that  "  by  intercepted  letters  to  his/'  (Chudleigh's)  "  father^  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  designed  by  him^*'  Hume  extols  that  officer*s 
conduct  But  then  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  paying 
a  high  compliment  to  the  gallantry  of  the  royalist  troops,  "  led 
by  the  prime  gentry  of  the  county."  He  refers  also  to  Clarendon,  who 
indeed  praises  Chudleigh,  but  then  he  takes  no  notice  of  a  laboured 
defence  by  that  noble  historian  against  the  charge  of  treachery  brought 
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ford  retired  by  Barnstaple  to  Exeter,  yrhere  he 
was  besieged  by  this  very  Major.  Charles  had 
intended  to  have  sent  Prince  Rupert  to  the  west, 
when  matters  began  to  wear  so  promising  an  as* 
pect ;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Stratton,  he  content^ 
ed  himself  with  sending  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford.  Maurice,  having  joined 
Chudleigh  with  a  strong  force,  pushed  the  siqpe,  aad 
Stamford  yielded  upon  terms,  afler  having  held  out 
ibr  eight  months  and  nineteen  days :  But  his  con- 
duct gave  such  small  satisfaction  to  bis  employers, 
that  a  purpose  was  at  one  time  entertained  of  pro- 
secuting him  for  the  surrender  *, 

Hoptou  being  reinforced  with  part  of  the  troops 
under  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, overran  the  county  of  Devon,  and  even  made 
incursions  into  Somerset  Waller  therefore  was 
sent  against  him,  and  after  some  skirmishing,  the 
Ba'tM  of  two  parties  fought  a  great  battle  at  Lansdown  near 
un^wrii.  ggjj,^  jiijg  engagement  was  not  decisive ;  each 
party  having  retreated  to  its  former  quarters*  On 
the  royal  side  there  fell  Sir  Bevil  Grenviile,  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Ward,  and  Major  Lowes :  The  par- 
liament lost  a  major,  a  lieutenant,  and  two  cor^ 


by  the  Earl  of  Stamfovd,  »  defence  which  convicts  t}ie  aecuied.  He 
states  that  it  was  partly  in  consequence  of  this  scandal  thai  Chndkigh 
Joined  the  royal  side !  But  see  what  he  says  in  this  place  about  the  army 
plot  It  certainly  conyeys  a  very  different  picture  from  his  former 
statements.  In  particular^  he  says  Chudleigh  had  "  been  busy  in 
inclining  the  army  to  engage  in  such  petitions  and  undertakings  as 
were  not  gracious  to  the  parliament."  Formerly,  there  had  beeii  b^t 
one  petition !  CUu*.  toI.  iii.  p.  96B,  et  $eq. 
*  Rush.  p.  263,  et  sq.    Clar.  toL  iii.  p.  27S,  IfSi,  236. 
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nets  ^.  Waller  having  refre^ed  hi^  men  by  two 
days'  stay  at  Batb»  beat  bis  cour$e  towards  the 
Devises,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  to  which  Hopton  bad 
retreated ;  and  which,  after  some  skirmishing,  he 
laid  siege  to;  and,  as  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
>f  arquis  of  Hertford  had  returned  to  Oxford,  he 
had  every  prospect  of  carrying  the  place  and  finish? 
ing  the  war  in  the  west*  But  a  jealousy  between 
him  and  Essex,  who  began  to  entertain  apprebent 
tions  that  he  might  supersede  him,  together  with 
aome  indiscretion  as  a  commander,  proved  fatal  to 
the  enterprise  and  the  army  of  Waller.  The  Earl 
of  Caernarvon  and  Lord  Wilmot  had  been,  bytl:eH>tti«0^ 
remissness,  not  to  say  more,  of  Essex*  who  ought  dowii.*'^^ 
to  have  intercepted  them,  been  allowed  to  ap« 
proach  with  upwards  of  2000  horse,  and  were 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  his  camp  when  notice 
reached  him  of  their  advance.  His  object  was  to 
attack  them  instantly  before  they  should  be  en- 
abled to  act  in  concert  with  the  beseiged,  and  be 
gave  immediate  orders  tQ  draw  out  his  army  on 
Round-way  Down.  His  men  too  much  despised 
the  enemy,  whom,  as  they  descended  the  hill,  Sir 
Arthur  Haslerig  with  the  horse,  which  he  carried 
away  from  the  infantry,  galloped  up  to  attack  oq 
very  disadvantageous  ground,  when  he  was  put  to 
a  disorderly  retreat.  Having  joined  the  reserve, 
however,  they  rallied  and  stood  a  second  charge  > 
but  were  then  totally  routed.  The  infantry 
9topd  better ;  but  Hopton  having  sallied  upon  them 

*  Clar.  ToL  iii.  p.  277^  et  seq.    Rush.  p.  384* 
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from  the  town,  while  Caernarvon's  cavalry  at- 
tacked them  in  front,  destitute  of  any  protec- 
tion from  their  own  horse,  they  in  a  short  time 
were  also  defeated,  and,  having  flung  down  their 
arms,  fled  in  all  directions.  Waller,  with  Hazle- 
rig  and  other  commanders,  took  refuge  in  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  he  went  to  London,  where,  though 
his  fame,  which  had  been  previously  very  high,  was 
tarnished,  he  was  highly  caressed,  and  another  army 
raised  for  him.  He  complained  loudly  of  Essex  for 
having  allowed  Wilmot  to  pass  him  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  not  easy  to  figure  an  excuse  for  him.  Many 
prisoners,  four  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  small  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors  *. 

Losses  upon  the  parliament  seemed  to  accumu* 
late,  through  the  incapacity  of  its  officers.  Bristol^ 
the  second  town  in  the  kingdom,  was  taken  on  the 
Bn^hf  S2d  of  July  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  appeared  before 
Frince  Eo-  jj  ^jj-jj  ^^  ^rmy  said  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand. 
The  governor  of  the  town.  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  son  of  Lord  Say,  surrendered  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  justly  brought  upon  him  a  sentence 
of  death,  on  a  charge  of  cowardice ;  but  he  re<- 
eeived  a  pardon.  He  had  stipulated  for  the  safety 
of  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants;  yet,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  articles  of  Reading  had  been  vio^ 
lated,  the  grossest  infringements  took  place  t. 

*  Rush.  Tol.  T.  p.  285.  Clar.  voL  v.  pw  $S7,  etseq,  Whitdocke^  p.  70. 

t  Whitclocke,  p.  71.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  284.  Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  293-  There 
had  formerly  been  a  deign  to  betray  it^  p.  2^7.  See  State  Trials^  vol.  iv. 
p-  186,  for  the  trial  of  Fiennea. 
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AboQt  the  time  that  Bristol  was  surrendered^ 
the    queen  joined  her  consort  at  Oxford  with  a 
large  reinforcement,  and  now  he  seemed  superior 
to  his  enemies.    Waller's  army  had  been  nearly 
annihilated;  while  Essex  had  sq  allowed  his  to 
moulder  away  in  inactivity/  and  the  parliament 
had  so  ill  supplied  it  latterly  with  necessaries, 
that   it  was  reduced  to  a  wretched    condition. 
In  this  apparent  decline  of  its  afiairs,  some  of  the  The  im>iMi* 
lords  deserted  the   parliament,   though  as  theirjJ^^'^J^^^j^ 
reception  at  Oxford  was  ungracious,  they  return- p^^^*- 
ed*  ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  upper  house  de- 
aired  peace,  while  Essex  himself  recommended  it. 
Propositions  were  therefore  sent  down  from  the 
Ix)rds  to  the  Commons,  to  be  agreed  to  by  that 
body,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  king.    The  par- 
ticulars were,  that  both  armies  might  be  presently 
disbanded,  and  his  majesty  be  entreated  to  return 
to  his  parliament,  upon  such  security  as  should  give 
him  satisfaction :  Secondly,  That  religion  might  be 
settled  with  the  advice  of  a  senate  of  divines,  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  be  agreed  to  by  his  ma- 
jesty, with  the  consent  of  both  houses :  Thirdly, 
That  the  militia,  both  by  sea  and  land,  might  be 
settled  by  bill,  and  with  the  forts,  &c.  committed 
to  such  hands  as  the  king  should  appoint,  with  the 
approbation  of  both  houses  ;  and  that  his  majesty's         ^ 
revenue  should  be  absolutely  and  wholly  restored 
to  him :  Fourthly,  That  all  the  members  ofboth 


*  BaiUie^  vol.  ▼.  p.  391.    Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  et  seq.    Riiah.  toI. 
V.  p.  3«7,  368. 
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houses,  who  had  been  expelled  merely  for  absent- 
ing themselves^  or  complying  with  his  majesty, 
without  any  other  charge  against  them,  should  be 
restored  to  their  places :  Fifthly,  That  all  delin* 
quents  from  before  the  10th  of  January,  1641, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  justice  of  parliament^ 
and  a  general  pardon  be  passed  for  all  others  on 
all  sides. 

Such  was  the  diq;>08ition  of  the  lords ;  but  a  very 
dijOTerent  spirit  prevailed  in  the  lower  house  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  The  upper  house  appear  to  have 
been  the  grand  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the 
war,  and  of  the  present  calamities.  Individuals  of 
the  peerage  had  been  appointed  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions, for  which,  either  through  incapacity  or  un« 
pardonable  lukewarmness,  they  were  unqualified. 
That  had  been  remarkable  in  the  general,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  late  defeat  of  Waller,  he  proba- 
'bly  might  have  superseded  Essex  in  the  chief  com- 
mand. A  determination  had  been  formed  to  call 
in  the  Scots ;  and  their  junction  with  the  F^ngli^^ 
parliament  proved  serviceable,  chiefly  by  giving  in- 
fluence to  the  popular  party,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  exercise  a  greater  latitude  in  the  choice 
pf  their  officen^  .and  to  follow  out  more  decisive 
measures.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  had  dis^ 
covered  the  perfidious  plot  against  them,  under  the 
direction  of  Antrim  and  Montrose,  which,  with 
other  motives^  determined  them  to  enter  into  a 
league.  Out  of  a  negociation,  therefore,  entered 
into  between  the  two  countries,  was  formed  the  fa- 
mous solemn  league  and  covenant,  of  which,  and 
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the  negociation,  we  shall  afterwards  give  a  full  ac- 
count.    In  the  meantime   we  may  observe  thai;  . 
with  the  expectation  of  great  assistance  from  Scot- 
laiid»  and,  above  all,  with  the  hope  which  this  in- 
spired of  being  enabled  to  act  more  decisively,  and 
appoint  more  efficient  commanders  without  clog- 
ging every  measure  by  a  deference  to  the  lords, 
lest  they  should  desert  to  the  king, — ^the  commons 
had  no  cause  to  despair,  especially  as  the  spirit  of 
the  city  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  re- 
mained unbroken.    It  was  probably  the  dread  of 
this  preponderance  which  the  new  arrangement 
threatened  to  give  to  the  commcms  that  induced 
the  lords  to  be  so  anxious  for  peace.    It  is  not 
likely  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  feeling 
which  appears  to  have  been  prevalent    that  the 
disastrous  protraction  of  hostilities  was  attribut- 
able to  them  *.    The  city,  too,  proposed  to  raise 
an  army  for  Waller. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  commons  reject-K^««««i  by 
ed  the  propositions  of  the  lords ;  declaring  thatmooi.  ' 
they  had  sustained  great  injury  by  the  treaty  at 
Oxford  ;  and  that,  as  the  king  had  since  pronounc- 
ed them  no  parliament,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  propose  a  treaty  till  their  character  as  a  l^s- 
lative  assembly  was  vindicated  ;  and  that,  consi- 
dering the  league  which  had  been  formed  with 
Scotland,  any  treaty  to  which  that  nation  was  no 
party  would  be  a  betraying  of  them,  which  would 

*  See  BaiUie's  Let.  Tol.  L  p.  S71.  Wftlkr  waB  the  favourite  of  tlio 
commons^  and  hated  by  the  lords,  p.  403.  A  jealouay  was  early  en« 
tertained  of  Essex.  See  a  letter  to  Ormonde^  Slst  Dec.  1642.  Carte's 
Let?ol.l.  p.  17. 
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incur  a  forfeiture  of  all  hope  of  relief  from  that 
quarter,  to  whatever  extremity  they  should  after- 
wards be  reduced.  They  also  rested  their  hopes 
upon  the  exertioua  of  the  city  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties^ 

No  sooner  had  the  intention  of  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  lords  been  intimated  to  the  city,  than 
it  excited  a  general  alarm ;  and,  by  the  activity  of 
^w«u*   P^'^^iogton,  the  lord  mayor,  a  common  council 
miiuter.     was  called  to  petition  against  it.   There  was,  how- 
ever,  still  a  faction  lurking  in  the  city  which  fa- 
voured the  king;  and  a  petition  for  peace,  no 
doubt  framred  by  their  betters,  was  presented  by 
SOOO  or  SOOO  women  of  the  lowest  order  in  so- 
ciety.    It  was  even  supposed  that  many  of  the 
mob  were  men  in  women's  clothes.   Their  petition 
was  graciously  received  ;  the  commons  declaring 
their  hearty  desire  of  accommodation :  but  this 
could  not  satisfy  a  mob  that  had  been  primed  for 
mischief}  and  as  their  numbers  increased,  they 
bawled  out—**  Peace,  peace ;  give  up  those  trai- 
tors  that  are  against  peace,  that  we  may  tear  them 
in  pieces ;  give  us  that  dog  Pym/'    As  matters 
became  serious,  the  trained-bands  that  guarded  the 
house  tried  to  disperse  them  with  blank  shot ;  but 
when  they  understood  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  hurt  them,  they  cried  out  that  there  was  no- 
thing but  powder,  and  attacked  the  guards  with 
brick-bats  and  other  missiles.    A  troop  of  horse 
was  then  called  in,  which,  after  all  gentle  means 
had  failed,  drew  their  swords,  and  wounded  some 
of  the  mob,  as  well  as  killed  two,  of  whom  one  was 
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a  ballad-singer.     This  event  is  the  more  particu* 

larly  dwelt  upon,  as  royalist  writers  expatiate  on 

the    respectability  of  the  mob,  as  well  as  on  the 

cruelty  and  injustice  of  those  who  dispersed  it ; 

and  the  aftair  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea 

that  there  was  in  London  a  large  party  favourable 

to  the  king,  whereas  the  disturbance  was  in  ail  pro- 

bability  contrived  by  the  cavaliers  to  produce  dis^ 

traction,  and  was  confined  to  a  class  not  likely  to 

have  much  influence  in  the  state  *. 

From  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affitirs,  it  has  been 

supposed  by  many  historians,  that  had  the  king 

marched  directly  to  London  at  this  period,  he 

might  have  carried  it,  and  thus  have  terminated 

the  war  $  but  historians,  as  if  an  army  could  be 

transported  with  as  muoh  facility  as  the  eye  tra^ 

vels  over  a  map,  are  too  much  inclined  to  overlook 

di£Bculties  in  these  cases :  they  delight  to  dwell  on 

contrasts,  which  impart  animation  to  the  scene; 

the  passions  and  feelings  of  every  kind  being  ex* 

cited  by  extremes ; — ^the  reader,  agitated  by  what 

be  either  hopes  or  fears,  enters  with  the  greatest 

keenness  into  the  conception  of  the  piece,  when 

the  fate  of  a  kingdom  hangs  upon  a  trifle.     It  is 

this  which  has  induced  historians  to  take  such  a 

view  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  but  if  all 

circumstances  be  considered,  the  practicability  of 

reducing  London  will  not  be  so  apparent.     The 

spirit  of  the  city  was  unsubdued ;  the  factious,  af« 


*  Baillie,  p.  390,  S9L    Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  toI.  iii.  p.  150,  ei  #fy, 
Chr.  vol.  iii.  p.  SIS,  et  scq.    May,  lib.  iii.  p.  90. 
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ter  the  discovery  of  Wailer^s  plot,  could  with  no 
great  difficulty  have  been  suppressed ;   and   the 
mighty  efibrts  which  the  metropolis  immediately 
made,  prove  that  it  could  have  mustered  such  a 
body  as  most  probably  would  have  overwhelmed 
resistance  *. 
GiMiMtter      Charles  determined  upon  immediate  action  ;  and 
his  council  was  much  divided  regarding  the  expe- 
dition which  he  ought  to  undertake — whether  it 
should  be  against  London  or  Gloucester,    By  the 
possession  of  the  latter  town,  he  would  have  open- 
ed a  line  of  communication,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  him,  between  Wales  and  Oxford ;  and,  as 
he  expected  small  opposition  from  that  place,  he 
directed  his  march  thither.     But  miserable  was 
his  disappointment :  never,  perhaps,  was  greater 
heroism  in  the  defence  of  a  town  exhibited.  Hav- 
ing sat  down  before  it,  be  summoned  it  to  sur* 
render ;  but  the  city  sent  the  following  spirited 
answer  in  writing,  by  the  hands  of  Seijeant^major 


*  The  following  is  a  most  valuable  passage  firom  Clarendon^  voL  liL 
p.  384 :  *^  The  disoomposoreB^  jealousies^  and  disgusts,  which  reign« 
ed  at  Ozfovd>  produced  great  inoouTetiieDoea  ;  and  as  men  in  a  scuffe 
lose  their  weapons,  and  light  upon  those  which  belonged  to  their  ad« 
▼ersaries^  who  again  arm  diemselves  with  those  which  belonged  to  the 
others:  such^  one  would  have  thought^  had  been  the  fortune  of  the 
king's  army  in  the  encounters  with  the  enemies  ;  for  those  under  the 
king's  commanders  grew  insensibly  into  all  the  licence,  disorders,  and 
impieties  with  which  they  reproached  the  rebels ;  and  they  into  great 
diadpline^  diligence^  and  sobriety ;  which  begot  courage  and  resolu- 
tion in  them,  and  notable  dexterity  in  achievements  and  enterprises. 
In  so  much,  as  one  side  seemed  to  fight  for  monarchy  with  the  wea« 
pons  of  o(mfusion,  and  the  other  to  destroy  the  king  and  government 
with  all  the  principles  and  regularity  of  monarchy.*' 
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Pudsey  aod  one  of  the  citizens :  **  We  the  inha- 
bitantSy  magistrates,  officers,  and  soldiers,  witbia 
this  garrison  of  Gloucester,  unto  his  majesty's  gra* 
ciouB  message  return  this  humble  answer,  that  we 
^o  keep  this  city  according  to  our  oath  and  alle- 
gianoe  to,  and  for  the  use  of  his  majesty  and  his 
Toyal  posterity,  and '  do  conceive  ourselves  wholly 
bound  to  obey  tlie  commands  of  his  majesty  sig- 
nified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  are  re- 
solved, by  God^s  help,  to  keep  the  city  according- 
ly/'   Hie  king,  who  was  elated  with  the  streoTgth 
of  his  own  army,  and  could  not  comprehend  whence 
the  garrison  expected  relief,  was  astonished  at 
the  answer.    <<  Waller  is  extinct,''  sud  he,  in  the 
bearing  of  the  messengers,  «<  and  Essex  cannot 
come*.** 

•  *  IfK  l9iiiti6y  dmott  in  Om  words  of  Ckrendon^  expreues  himself 
tinu :  ''  The  smmaoBi  to  Murcnder  allowed  two  honnfor  an  answer : 
But  before  that  time  eiq^ired^  there  appeared  before  the  king  two 
dtbttM  with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and  dismal  visages^' — ^had  famine  eaten 
tiMBi  up  ?— '^  Fboea  so  strange  and  uncooth,  aooording  to  Lord  ds^ 
rsndon ;  figures  so  habited  sad  aoooatred^  as  at  once  moved  the  most 
grave  countenance  to  mirth,  and  the  most  cheerful  heart  to  sadness : 
It  seemed  impossible  that  such  messengers  could  bring  less  than  a 
defiance.  The  men,  without  any  circumstance  of  duty  or  good  man- 
ners, in  a  pert,  shrill,  undismayed  accent,  said  that  they  brought  an 
answer  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester;  and  extremely  ready  were 
ihey,  according  to  the  historian,  to  give  insolent  and  seditious  replies 
to  any  question ;  as  if  their  business  were  chiefly  by  provoking  the 
king  to  make  him  violate  his  own  safe  conduct"  There  is  something 
so  ridiculous  in  all  this,  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  what  we  are  told 
of  the  Spanish  bigotry  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation — ^that 
the  poor  people  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  English  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  men.  Why  should  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  have  been 
60  unlike  the  rest  of  then*  species  ?  or  why  should  the  most  uncouth 
have  been  selected — wUh  similar  qualities  too  ?  But  Clarendon,  though. 
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The  governor  of  Gloucester  was  Massey,  and  #» 
ability  in   its  defence  extorted  encomiums  firoc 
the  adverse  party.     As  a  considerable  loss 
been  sustained  in  the  attempt  to  storm  Bristol,  tt» 
ardour  of  the  military  ior  such  enterprises 
damped,  and  the  town  was^noC  to  be  taken  in  tiia£ 
way  :  Yet»  scarcely  had  the  messengers  returned 
to  the  garrison,  when  the  king,  by  firing  the  su- 
burbs,  made  a  shew  of  sucli  a  design ;  but  this, 
which  was  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind,  far  firom 
striking  terror,  as  had  been  anticipated,  into  the 
soldiers  and  citizens,  only  roused  a  more  resolute 
determination  to  defend  tJie  place  to  the  last.   The 
garrison  consisted  of  no  more  than  150Q,  and,  with 
tiie  exception  of  about  120  that  were  kept  as  a  re- 
serve, the  whole  were  day  and  night  on.  duty  ; 
yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  and  talent 
of  the  officers,  that  they  not  <mly  defeated  the  pro- 
jects of  the  enemy,  but  made  many  successful  saK 
lies,  particularly  under  Seijeant-major  Pudsey,  in 
which  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  assailants 
were  so  remarkable,  that  scarcely  a  man  of  them 

as  in  tlie  preceding  note^  he  does  sometimes  tell  the  truth,  is  prone 
to  vent  his  spleen  against  any  brave  set  of  men,  by  denying  the  qua- 
lities of  the  body  as  well  as  those  of  the  s^nrit.  This,  however,  af- 
fords no  excuse  for  Mr.  Hume,  as  himself  refers  to  Rush  worth 
and  May,  who  state,  and  indisputably  too,  that  one  of  the  two  was 
Scrjcant-migor  Pudsey,  whose  gallantry  in  the  siege  was  beyond 
praise.  Nor  let  the  word  serjeant- major  startle  the  reader :  The  city 
of  London's  commander  went  under  that  title,  and  the  commandera 
of  other  towns  ;  while  even  Waller  was  appointed  to  an  army  as  Es- 
sex's sorjcant-major.  Monroe  was  serjeant-raajor-gcneral,  in  Ireland, 
of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  See  Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  315.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  28T» 
May,  lib.  iii.  p.  D6. 
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ip^as  killed,  though  the  royal  army  invariably  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.    Even  the  women,  young 
and  old,  emulated  the  men  in  contributing  to  the 
defence  of  the  town,  by  venturing  beyond  the 
^walls  for  turf  and  other  materials,  undeterred  by 
Rupert's  horse,  which  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
would,   they  well  knew,   have  shewn  them  no 
mercy  ♦. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  London  when 
intelligence  of  this  siege  arrived ;  and  the  relief  of 
Gloucester  was  conceived  to  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  cause.    But  their  only  army  was  that  under 
Essex,  which  was  so  wasted  and  sickly,  besides 
being  eighty  miles  distant  from  that  town ;  the  re- 
putation of  the  parliament  was  sunk,  and  many  be- 
gan to  desert  a  falling  cause ;  while  the  disaffect* 
ed  spread  daily  reports  of  the  fall  or  surrender  of 
the  place,  and  expatiated  upon  the  impracticability 
of  sending  it  relief.  But  the  parliament  and  metro- 
polis  shewed  themselves  superior  to  misfbrtunes,and 
aflforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  a  popular 
spirit.  The  city  regimepts  and  auxiliaries  proffered 
their  services,  while  the  regiments  of  the  old  army 
were  recruited,  partly  by  impressment,  which,  by 
the  way,  father  discredited  the  cause,  and,  in  fifteen 
days,  Essex  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  atEMnint 
the  head  of  14,000  choice  men.    The  committee  SgLI?^ 
for  the  militia  of  th^  city  ordered  all  shops  to  be* 

*  May^  lib,  liL  p.  9^  ei  uq.  Bmh,  vol.  y.  p.  2^6,  et  seq,  Clar.  toL 
iii.  p.  84I9  et  seq*  Whitelocke^  p.  78.  Ludlow,  vol.  1.  p.  65.  Clar-p 
cndon  tells  us  that  not  above  one  officer,  and  not  above  three  common 
boldicrs  ran  from  the  town. 
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shut,  according  to  powers  vested  ia  them  by  ordi- 
nancei  till  Gloucester  were  relievedt  in  order  that; 
the  citizens  might  be  prepared  tor  the  defbnce  o£ 
the  capitaL    At  the  same  moment,  too,  another 
army  was  raising  for  Waller ;  and  the  Earl    of 
Mafichester  undertook  to  raise  one  in  the  associated 
counties  over  which  he  presided,  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  troops  which  had  performed  many  gallant 
exploits  under  Cromwell    No  man  can  serioualy 
reflect  on  aji  this,  without  being  satisfied  that 
Charles  acted  judiciously  in  trying  Gloucester  ia« 
stead  of  London  \ 
The  tiege       The  route  of  Essex  lay  through  a  wasted  coun* 
try;  but  his  raw  levies  were  undismayed,  and 
evinced  their  ardour  for  fight  in  various  skirmishes 
by  the  way.    On  the  fif  Ih  of  September  be  drew  up 
his  army  in  sight  of  Gloucester,  when  the  siege  was 
instantly  raised }  and  as  the  royal  forces  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  by  Charles  to  fight,  he  was  permiu 
ted  to  enter  the  town  on  the  eighth*    By  this 

*  May>  lib.  ili.  c  6.    Rush.  ibid.    Whitelockei  ibid.    After  the 
royal  failure  at  Gloucester,  all  the  courtiers  and  officers  poured  forth  I 

execrations  against  diose  who  advised  th«  siege^  whidi  most  of  them 
bad  apfnwred  of.  '^  Though/'  says  Caarendon,  ^  what  happened  id 
the  reliflf  of  Gloucester  might  well  seem  to  justify  the  measure,  for 
since  it  appeared  that  the  city  was  so  much  united  to  the  parliament 
that  it  supplied  their  army  with  their  trained-hands,  (without  whldl 
it  never  oonld  have  mardbed,)  with  what  anceess  could  his  majesty 
have  i^roached  London,  after  the  taking  of  Bristol,  with  his  harass- 
ed army  }  And  would  not  the  whole  body  qfthe  trained^bands  have  de^ 
fended  that^  when  so  considerable  a  part  qfthem  could  be  persuaded  to 
nndertakea  march  ({f 900  miles  *  for  lesa  they  did  not  march  fiom  the 
time  they  went  out  to  that  in  which  they  returned**'  vol.  ili.  p.  S6I. 
This  is  good  sense,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  trained*bands  will 
be  seen  immediately. 


\ 
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time  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  he 
not  only  lay  there  two  nights,  that  its  immediate 
\iraQts  might  be  supplied,  but  marched  to  Tewks- 
V>uTy,  where  he  continued  five  nights  more,  that, 
>rvliile  he  commanded  the  adjacentcountry,Giouces* 
ter  might  have  a  full  opportunity  of  laying  in  a 
sufficient  stock  of  provisions.  Thus  was  Gloucester 
relieved  from  siege,  but  it  was  only  rescued  from 
that  danger  to  be  exposed  to  another ;  for  what  the 
king  could  not  effect  by  arms,  he  then  nearly  ac- 
complished by  treachery :   the   design,  however, 
fortunately  failed,  from  an  ill  arrangement  between 
the  traitors  and  the  royalist  paity  without*. 

Having  effected  his  grand  object,  Essex,  who 
heard  that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  royal  forces 
at  Cirencester  drawing  in  a  large  stock  of  provi- 
sions, marched  thither,  and  surprised  two  regi- 
ments, from  which  he  took  three  hundred  prison* 
ers,  and  four  hundred  horses,  six  standards,  and, 
what  his  army  required,  fifty  load  of  provisions* 
He  afterwards  discovered  that  this  affair  was  of 
greater  importance  than  he  had  imagined,  as  these 
regiments  were  intended  to  cover  a  design  of  rais- 
ing a  party  in  Kent.  From  Cirencester  he  proceed- 
ed by  Crickdale  towards  Newbury  ;  but  as  he  ap- 
proached to  within  two  miles  of  the  latter  place, 
he  beheld  the  royal  army  stationed  on  a  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  king  having  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  necessary  delays 
of  the  parliamentary  army  to  get  beyond  it.    The 

•  U%j,  Rush.  Whitclocke,  Clar.  Ibid. 
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position  of  the  royal  army  was  remarkably  favoura- 
ble for  defence ;  yet  Essex,  as  it  intercepted  his 
march,  had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  force  his  way  through  the  obstruction :  He 
therefore  prepared  for  fight  on  the  following  morn- 
iMtie  of  ing,  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  parliamentary 
troops  opened  their  \i^ay  through  difficult  ground 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  and  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  On  former  occasions  the 
king  had  always  excelled  in  horse,  but  here  the 
parliament's  cavalry  evinced  no  inferiority ;  and  the 
trained-bands  of  the  city,  which  had  never  seen 
any  service  beyond  the  training  in  the  artillery 
garden,  gave  a  memorable  proof  of  the  illiberal 
absurdity  of  those  sneers  against  that  species  of 
establishment,  by  which  certain  people,-<-who  pro- 
bably in  their  hearts  dislike  the  spirit  which  actu* 
ates  such  bodies,  while  their  unmanly  jealousy  in^ 
clines  them  to  deny  the  courage  of  the  soldier  to 
those  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
as  eitieens,— affect  a  character  of  wisdom,  as  if 
men  who  have  the  deepest  stake  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  want  of  discip« 
line,  should  not  be  most  zealous  in  its  defence, 
Rupert  himself  charged  them  with  the  flower  of 
his  horse,  but  could  make  no  impression  on  their 
stand  of  pikes,  which  was  immovable  as  a  bulwark 
or  rampart.  The  royal  forces  alsp  behaved  with 
much  spirit ;  and  with  greater  liberality  than  we 
discover  on  other  occasions,  for,  in  reading  the  opr 
posite  accounts  of  battles,  one  would  almost  ima- 
gine, t'wm  their  different  statements,  that  tlieir  aq^ 
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tagohists  were  destitute  of  the  ordinary  Courage  of 
men.  Each  party  did  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  its 
adversaries.   **  All  were  Englishmen^'*  says  White* 
locke,  "  and  pity  it  was  that  sdch  courage  should 
be  spent  in  the  blood  of  each  other/'    The  battle 
continued,  with  various  success,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  darkness  separated  the  combatants. 
Essex  bad  gained  ground ;  but  such  was  the  doubt- 
ful  nature  of  the  action,  that  he  eitpected  a  renew- 
al of  it  next  day,  when  the  king,  by  drawing  off  his 
army,  allowed  him  to  pursue  his  march  by  Read- 
ing to  London.    The  king  in  this  fight  and  pre- 
vious skirmishes  lost  in  killed  above  SOOO*    Essex 
did  not  lose  above  500  •* 

It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Charles  hitherto, 
in  most  of  the  battles  and  skirmishes,  to  lose  some 
of  his  fastest  friends ;  and  he  is  supposed  now, 
in  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Carnaervon  and  Lord  Death  and 
Falkland,  to  have  sustained  a  great  calamity ;  but  l!!^f^ 
though  he  might  deplore  the  first,  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  did  not  deeply  lament  the  death  of  the  lat^ 
ter,  who,  far  from  flattering  his  passions,    bad 
brought  himself  under  obloquy  and  reproach  for 
having  unceasingly  laboured  to  eflTect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  parliament,  and  thus  save  his  coun- 
try from  all  the  misery  which  he  both  witnessed 
and  anticipated.    He  was  one  of  those  mixed  cha^ 
racters,  whose  failings  we  pity,  whose  virtues  we 
admire.    At  the  beginning  of  this  parliament  he 


*  Rvah.  ToL  ▼.  p.  893.    May,  Ub.  iii.  p.  lOS,  €i  le;.    Whftelocke, 
p.  73.    liudlowy  p.  66, 
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had  stood  forth  the  staunch  advocate  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  liberty;  and,  as  to  high  rank,  be 
joined  the  most  elegant  accomplisbmeats  and  con- 
siderable talents,  he  soon  raised  himself  to  influ- 
ence with  the  parliament  and  estimation  with  the 
people  at  large.    It  is  cbarity  to  believe  that,  as 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  aristocractical  privileges 
as  well  as  to  monarchy,  though  a  friend  to  the 
constitutional  liberty  of  the   subject,   he  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  innovation  which 
he  apprehended  in  the  commons;  and  that,   at 
this  critical  juncture,  the  tempting  ofiers  of  the 
court,  backed  with  the  artful  persuasions  of  Hyde, 
whose  pupil  he  was,  determined  him  to  desert  to 
the  king,  under  the  vain  imagination  that  he  might 
gratify  his  ambition  without  sacri^cing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country.    Fairly  entangled  with  the 
court,  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  abandon  it, 
and  with  it  his  prospects,  when  he  perceived  that 
Charles  was  bent  on  measures  destructive  of  the 
national  franchises.     But  though  denounced  as  a 
traitor  by  the  parliament,  and  excepted  from  par- 
don by  all  the  propositions,  the  unprincipled  ran- 
cour of  an  apostate  never  possessed  him.     He  still 
cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be  the  mean  of 
saving  the  constitution,  and  strained  every  e£R>rt 
to  accomplish  the  object  by  reconciling  the  con- 
tending parties.    It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  draw 
a  veil  over  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  reflects 
most  disgrace  upon  his  memory*^- the  sanction 
which  he  gave  to  the  most  solemn  declarations 
that  he  must  have  known  to  have  been  destitute 
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of  truth  :  but  though  it  be  impossible  to  excuse 
this  part  of  his  conduct,  we  feel  our  indignation 
melt  into  compassion,  when  we  consider  the  an-^ 
guish  he  endured  on  account  of  this  unhappy  con* 
test,  which  he  believed  would  end  either  in  anar* 
chy  or  despotism.  More  than  his  former  cheer- 
fulness,  however,  brightened  up  his  countenance 
on  any  prospect  of  peace,  which  he  would  urge 
Vfith  all  his  might ;  but  his  interposition  for  his 
country,  as  it  was  lost  on  Charles  and  his  more  in- 
timate advisers,  only  brought  against  him  the 
chaiige  of  being  one  of  **  those  bad  hoUow«hearted 
counsellors  who  too  much  affected  the  parliament- 
ary way,''  ^  and  were  so  enamoured  of  peace  that 
they  would  have  the  king  purchase  it  at  any  price." 
A  settled  gloom,  therefore,  stole  upon  his  mind,  and 
clouded  his  features :  tbe  natural  afikhility  of  his 
temper  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  was  convert- 
ed  into  peevishness,  which  was  mistaken  fqr  pride : 
sleep  forsook  him;  the  flesh  wasted  away  from  his 
bones,  and  a  sallow  paleness  overspread  his  visage : 
bis  dress  and  personal  appearance^  which  he  had 
previously  paid  more  attention  to,  and  expended 
larger  sjums  on,  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  his  elegant  turn,  were  now  quite  ne- 
glected.  In  the  society  of  his  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  and  sad  silence,  interrupted  with  frequent 
sighs,  he  would,  in  a  shrill,  mournful  accent,  inge- 
minate the  word — Peace,  peace;  declaring  that 
the  continuance  of  these  calamities,  and  the  prosr 
pect  of  further  mischief,  deprived  him  of  sleept 
and  would  shortly  break  his  heart    His  courage 
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in  the  field  had  always  been  remarkable  j  but  the 
spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  battle  on  that 
iatal  day,  was  that  of  a  man  tired  of  existence. 
He  dressed  himself  neatly  in  the  morning,  observ- 
ing, that  the  enemy  should  not  find  his  body  in 
foul  Iraen ;  and  declared  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
times,  as  he  foresaw  iriuch  calamity  to  his  country; 
but  that  he  hoped  to  be  out  of  the  world  ere  night. 
He  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  ♦. 
Tempv  €f  Before  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  party 
^^^  .had  been  so  ekted  with  the  fall  of  Bristol,  that  they 

ana  Mny  at  . 

o>^M«u  flattered  themselves  that  the  war  was  at  a  cloa^ 
and  imagined  that  they  had  only  to  march  to  Lon- 
don  and  take  possession  of  it,  as  it  would  be  deliver* 
ed  to  them  on  demand.  But  on  this  reverse  there 
appeared  nothing  but  dejection  of  mind ;  ''  it  be- 
ing their  unlucky  temper,"  says  Clarendon,  "  to 
be  the  soonest  and  the  most  desperately  cast 
down  upon  any  misfortune  or  loss,  and  again, 
upon  any  victory,  to  be  the  most  elated,  and  the 
most  apt  to  undervalue  any  difficulties  which  re- 
mained/' After  the  king's  return  to  Oxford,  dis- 
content and  secret  mutiny  raged  in  the  army, 
every  one  accusing  another  of  want  of  courage  and 
want  of  conduct  in  the  field,  and  all  execrating  the 
expedition  to  Gloucester,  though  themselves  had 
approved  of  it  But,  while  the  soldiers  were  all 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  in  one  thing  they 

*  Ckr.  voL  iiL  p.  350,  et  sgq.  Whitdocke,  p.  73.  C«rte*B  Let.  voL 
i.  p.  90.  From  the  character  of  Falkland^  and  the  reproaches  flung 
npon  hiiD,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  alluded  to  here^  thou£^  the  wri« 
ler  pmdemly  deetines  to  mentloii  names  in  hiji  dispatch. 
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all  agreed — in  a  contempt  of  any  other  body  of 
men,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  council ;  and  imagin- 
ing that  the  king  depended  altogether  upon  the 
power  of  the  sword,  they  conceived  that  all  councils 
should  be  subordinate  to  them,  whence  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  had  the  king  been  successful  in  war, 
he  would  have  brought  himself  under  a  more  ig- 
nominious bondage  than  that  which  he  so  abhorred 
from  the  parliament.    The  very  temper,  however, 
of  the  troops,  would  have  frustrated  the  effects 
even  of  triumph  in  the  field ;  for  their  indiscrimi- 
nate  plunder  and  insolence,  wherever  they  went> 
raised  up  the  country  against  them.    The  court 
and  council  were  also  rent  into  factions,  every  one 
being  importunate  for  office  and  honours,  and  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own 
advancement  *• 

While  the  fortune  of  the  war  seemed  fairly  turned  Acttom  in 
in  the  south,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short 
review  of  the  actions  in  the  north.     Hull  had 
nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the 

*  Clur.  vol.  ill.  p.  SS7.  ^'  A  Tery  great  licence,''  says  Clarendon, 
'^  broke  into  the  army,  both  among  ofBcen  and  soldiers,"  (at  the  Bi^;e 
of  Gloucester,)  "  the  malignity  of  those  parts  being  thought  excuse  for 
ihe  exercise  of  any  rapine  or  severity  amongst  the  inhabitants.  In- 
somuch,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  credited  how  many  thousand  sheep  were 
in  a  few  days  destroy^,  besides  what  were  brought  to  the  commissa- 
ries for  a  regular  provision,  and  many  countrymen  imprisoned  by 
officers  without  warrant,  or  the  least  knowledge  of  the  king,  till  they 
had  paid  good  sums  for  their  delinquency,  all  which  brought  great 
clamour  upon  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  justice  of  the  officers, 
and  made  them  likewise  less  prepared  for  the  service  they  were  to  ex- 
pect P  341,  342.  361,  et  teg:  384,  et  seg.  Vol.  iv.  p.  480,  et  $eg.  496. 
515—518.  554,  etseq,  6«6— 51.  67.  et  seq.  87—96, 97.  700—4.  «8,  29. 
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Hothams ;  but  the  plot  baviiig,  as  it  was  ripe  for 
execution,  been  luckily  discovered,  both  father  and 
son  were  sent  to  London,  where  they  underwent 
the  just  punishment  of  their  villany  *.  The  pre- 
servation of  Hull  proved  the  safety  of  Fairfax. 
After  a  brilliant  career  he  had  been  attacked  at 
Atherton-moor  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  a 
superior  force,  especially  in  cavalry,  and  had  been 
utterly  defeated  and  pursued  into  Hull,  where  he 
was  soon  besieged.  Before  beginning  the  siege^ 
however,  Newcastle  directed  himself  towards 
Gainsborough,  which,  after  a  desperate  attack,  was 
surrendered  to  him.  This  town  had^  a  little  be- 
fore, been  taken  by  assault  for  the  parliament,  by 
Cromwell,  who  <<  now,''  says  Whitelocke,  <^  b^an 
to  appear  to  the  world.  He  had  a  brave  regiment 
of  horse  of  his  countrymen,  most  of  them  freehold- 
ers, and  freeholders'  sons,  and  who,  in  matter  of 
Conscience,  engaged  in  this  quarrel  under  Crom- 
well,  and  thus  being  well  armed  within  by  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences,  and  without 
by  good  iron  arms,  they  would  as  one  man  stand 
firmly  and  charge  desperately  t."  On  that  occa- 
sion, there  fell  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  a  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire  j  but  Cromwell  having 
been  obliged  to  ^•ecruit  his  little  array,  and  New- 
castle,  after  the  defeat  of  Fairfax,  having  advanced 


*  It  is  amazing  to  aee  Mr«  Hume  coademti  the  parliaineBt  for  this 
piece  of  justice.  Had  any  of  Charles's  officers  aeted .  a  siroikr  put, 
would  any  one  pretend  that  he  did  not  deserre  death  ?  Having  engaged 
with  the  parliament^  they  ought  surely  to  have  heen  faithAil  to  it,  or 
surrendered  their  commission. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  72. 
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.  tyith  six  thousand  horse  and  foot,  ^hen  there  w£(s 
,  no  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  him,  forced  Gains- 
borough in  several  places,  and  obliged  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  to  surrender  it  on  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  inarch  away  witfi  bag  and  baggage. 
Willoiighby  carried  his  troops  to  Lincoln ;  but  the 
£ari  dislodged  them,  and  placed  a  garrison  there 
for  the  king.  After  this  good  fortune  he  was 
created  Marquis,  and  sat  down  before  Hull  *. 

In  the  meantime.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  raised 
twenty»-five  troops  of  horsfe  and  dragoons,  and  two 
thousand  foot,  with  part  of  which  having  been 
driven  from  Beverley,  he  joined  Cromwell,  who  had 
recruited  his  forces,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
who  also  raised    an   army    by  an  ordinance  of 
parliament.    On  the   11th  of  October,  they  en- 
gaged part  of  the  Marquis's  forces  at  Horn-Castle, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  defeated  them.    In  dragoons 
and  horse,  both  sides,  were  nearly  equal.    Crom- 
well commanded  the  van,  and  charged  with  the 
utmost  resolution ;  but  his  intrepidity  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  him.     His  horse  having  been  killed 
under  him,  tumbled  above  him,  and,  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  rise,  he  was  again  knocked  down  by  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  the  gentleman  who  had  assaulted 
him.     He,  however,  got  up,  and  having  seized  "  a 
poor  horse  in  a  soldier's  hand,''  returned  to  the 
charge.    The  van  of  the  royalist  horse  gave  way, 
and  threw  the  reserve  into  disorder :  Manchester's 
cavalry  then,  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage, 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  70,  et  seq.    Rush.  toI.  v.  p.  875,  et  seq, 
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put  the  whole  to  the  rout     The  parliamentaij 
foot  now  advanced }  but  the  horse  had  already  dooe 
the  business.   A  thousand  of  the  royal  party  fell  cm 
that  day,  while  the  opposite  side  sustained  a  verj 
small  loss,  which  did  not  include  one  man  of  note. 
So  far  were  matters  now  changed,  that  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  inferior  in  horse,  though  so- 
perior  in  foot  now  under  Cromwell,  began  to  ei- 
cel  far  more  in  cavalry  than  it  had  ever  done  in 
infantry.    On  the  following  day,   Lord   Fairfai, 
who  had  beat  off  many  attempts  of  Newcastle  o& 
Hull,  by  a  desperate  sally,  obliged  that  nobleman 
to  raise  the  siege  *•    The  tide  of  war  was  now, 
therefore,  completely  changed  in  the  north,  as  weii 
as  in  the  south  ;  and  there  is  small  reason  to  douk 
that  the  parliament  would  have  prevailed  in  tk 
struggle  though  the  Scots  had  never  entered  Eog* 
land. 
The  Miami     We  have  already  seen  what  had  occurred  in  re- 
gard to  Scotland ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people  of  that 
country.     The  Covenanters  have  been  described 
by  a  late  celebrated  historian,  as  having  been  sole- 
ly actuated  by  ridiculous  fanaticism  j  but,  when  we 
examine  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  informa- 
tion—the familiar  letters  of  one  of  the  chief  cove- 
nanting clergy,  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law — 
we  see  matters  in  a  very  different  Ught.    All  men 
who  zealously  embrace  any  opinion,  not  only  on 

•  Ruah.  vol.  ▼.  p.  281,  et  seq.    Whitdocke,  p.  75-6. 
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political  and  religious  subjects,  but  even  on  those 
which  do  not  appear  to  affect  human  interests,  are 
anxious  that  others  should  adopt  it,  and  regard 
with  particular  satisfaction,  all,  wherever  situated, 
who  concur  with  them  in  sentiment.     In  religious 
or  political  matters,  all  benevolent  minds  desire 
that  others  should  enjoy  that  happiness  which  they 
admire  in  their  own  institutions.    But  when  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  magistrate  lies 
in  wait  to  overturn  the  civil  and  religious  rights, 
every  one  must  feel  his  interests  at  home  strength- 
ened by  the  diffusion  of  the  same  principles  abroad, 
and  therefore  watches  the  proceedings  in  other 
states,  with  a  concernment  approximating  to  what 
he  does  those  in  his  own. 

English  affairs,  however,  came  at  once  home  to 
the  bosoms  of  the  Scots  as  their  own,  for  they  lived 
under  the  same  king,  and  plainly  perceived  that 
he  required  only  the  conquest  of  the  sister  king- 
dom in  order  to  overwhelm  Scotland,  and  restore 
the  civil  and  religious  bondage  which  they  had  so 
intrepidly  cast  off.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there 
was  a  party  in  Scotland  busy  to  raise  a  faction 
there,  which  should  overpower  the  Covenanters 
and  join  the  king,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the 
latter  to  be  quiet.  It  is  as  true  that  a  portion  of 
the  English  parliament  looked  for  the  help  of  the 
Covenanters  in  their  internal  struggle.  The  in- 
trigues of  Montrose,  Aboyne,  and  the  Hamiltons, 
were  early  suspected ;  and  the  second  seizure  of 
the  Earl  of  Antrim  by  Monro,  enabled  them  to  de- 
velop the  whole  horrid  plot,  by  papers  found  on 
2g3 
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his  person.    After  this,  which  struck  them  w^ith 
dismay,  for  matters  were  blacker  than  they  ima- 
gined,  neutrality  wa9  impossible;   and   as    they 
might  summon  a  convention  of  estates,  which  in  a 
great  measure  possessed  the  powers  of  a  parlia- 
ment, and  whiph  Chtrles  opposed  in  vain^  they, 
under  tbfA  name,  accomplished  the  object  which 
they  were  denied  by  the  king.    Much  was  their 
disappointment,  therefore,  at  the  backwardness  of 
the  English  parliament  in  soliciting  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  they  seem,  latterly,  to  have  listened 
greedily  to  all  accounts  of  its  disasters,  which  they 
flattered  themselves  would  lead  to  that   event. 
The  matter  was  opposed  by  the  aristocratical  por- 
tion of  the  houses ;  but  the  more  popular  succeed- 
ed at  last  in  carrying  the  measure ;  and  commis- 
sioners,   of  whom  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger 
was  the  chiefs  were  dispatched  to  Scotland*  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  league  with  that  nation. 
Though  the  Scots  were   deeply  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  superiority  of  their  religious  establish- 
ment over  those  of  ail  other  states,  they  did  not 
permit  their  enthusiasm  to  withdraw  them  from 
mere  worldly  afiairs.     Imagining  that  the  English 
w^re  almost  overpowered  by  the  king,  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  it  would  be  reserved  for  their 
army  to  suppress  the  royal  forces  j  and  that  then, 
in  copj unction  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  dictate  both  in  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  and  thus  open  to  themselves 
t\^e  offices  in  church  and  state. 

The  English  commissioners  were  instructed  to 
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t       enter  into  a  civil  league  only;  but  it  was  the  inte- 
^       rest  of  the  Scots,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  their 
feelings,  to  make  it  also  a  religious  one.    As  the 
comitiissioners  could  not  accomplish  their  own  ob- 
ject, it  became  necessary  for  them  to  modify  what 
appertained  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  so  as  not  to 
exclude,  and  consequently  forfeit  the  support  and 
acfifectiond  of,  the  largie  party  in  England,  that  now 
began  to  be  known  under  the  title  of  Independents, 
including  those  who  had  not  resolved  on  a  form 
of  Icliurch  government,  but  objected  to  the  tyran- 
nical rigour  of  the  Presbyterians.   To  have  yielded 
to  ,any  express  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, might  have  shaken  the  stability  of  the 
Scottish  establishment,  and  would  have  blasted 
thQ  bopes  of  the  Scots  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
I  tbeir  schemes  in  the  south.    On  the  other  hand, 

it  would  have  been  pernicious,  perhaps  fatal,  to 
the  English,  to  have  renounced  the  interests  of  so 
powerful  and  respectable  a  body  as  the  Indepen- 
dents. But  as  the  common  safety  of  the  two  na- 
tions required  an  immediate  agreement,  they  en- 
tered into  a  compromise— that  while  the  worship 
in  Scotland  should  be  sustained  as  at  present  esta* 
blished,  the  reformation  in  England  should  be  ef- 
fected **  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  best  reformed  churches.^'  In  other 
respects,  they  agreed  to  root  out  popery,  &c.  A 
meeting  of  divines,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
English  church,  was  to  be  held  at  Westminster, 
where  the  Scottish  clergy  were  to  assist  in  the 
discussion.    But  the  latter,  though  they  displayed 
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modi  erudition  there^  wiuch,  however,  tfaqr  aikyvr- 
ed  tbeir  antagooists  also  exhibited^  appear  to  bsve 
relied  more  upmi  the  power  erf*  their  am^  than  of 
their  aj^g^uments :  their  continual  complaint  aAer- 
wards  was,  that  so  fine  a  military  force  siioald  do 
nothing ;  their  crjr,  to  enter  upon  action,  that  hav- 
ing borne  down  resistance  from  the  king,  it  m^fat 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  FSresbyterian  pvfj 
against  all  others** 

The  agreement  with  the  Scots  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Sdemn  League  and  Covenant;  and  by  it 


*  The  chine  in  Rgud  to  the  charch-gpycnuncat  of  Eii^and  fan 
been  aicribed  to  the  deep  faypocnsy  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who,  i 
ing  to  Ckiendon^  ontmcfaed  a  vhok  nation  m  what  ihej  i 
celled  in— diMimdatioii.    Bat  it  is  wdl  for  that  hittoritti  to  i 
roar  to  Uist  the  character  of  an  indtridnal  whom  he  may  be  said  to 
have  nrarderal,  and  that  of  a  nation  whidi  he  oypttJMd  with  wnA 
tyiannica]  hi^Dtiy.    Bomet  tayt,  Aat  the  Eo^uk  mmmmkmnM 
woold  not  hear  of  a  daoee  te  prcBbytcrianifln,  and  tfaoq^  them- 
■elyes  well  feeored  from  the  inroads  of  die  Scottish  presbytery^  by 
the  woids,  **  of  reforming  aceordmg  to  the  word  of  God,"  cast  in  by 
Shr  Henry  Vane;  whUst  the  Soots  thoo^t  the  next  winds,  ''of 
reforming  aceotding  to  the  pnctioe  of  die  best  refamed  churches^'' 
made  sore  for  the  Soottisfa  model,  since  they  coonted,  and  indxspnta- 
Uy,  that  Scotland  eoold  not  miss  that  character ;  and  that^  therefoR, 
in  the  rerj  oontriTing  of  that  artide,  ihej  stndied  to  ootwit  eMh 
other.    Now,  what  does  all  this  prore,  bat  that  both  psrtiei  woe 
satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  open  to  after  discussion?    That  the 
SooU  flattered  themselyes  with  the  idea  of  csrrying  their  olgect,  u 
beyond  an  doubt;  bat,  when  the  affiir  was  so  oonteated,  they  eoold 
not  be  strangers  to  the  loooe nature  of  thedaose.    Then,  whydioold 
there  be  an  sraembly  at  Westminster,  to  determine  upon  the  best  ec- 
clesiastical establishment,  if  any  diing  had  been  resolved  npoo?  The 
private  letters  of  BaiUie,  however,  pat  this  matter  beyond  fpatiaa ; 
and  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  slMold  have  been  reserved  for  each 
writers  as  Clarendon  to  charge  Vane  with  overreaching  the  Scote, 
while  the  Presbyterians  were  silmt. 
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they   undertook  to  send  a  large  army  into  £ng- 
land,  to  co-operate  with  the  parliament    Having 
bcten  sanctioned  by  the  English  parliament,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  people  in  both  coun- 
tries i  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived must  have  inspired  terror  into  the  opposite 
party.    The  Scottish  pulpits  sounded  to  arms ;  and 
the  curse  of  Meroz  against  those  who  go  not  out 
to  assist  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  rang  in  the 
ears  of  the  zealous  auditors.    Young  men  of  fa- 
mily readily  offered  their  services  in  the  army; 
and  old  soldiers  of  fortune  hailed  the  opportunity 
of  such  employment.    By  the  close  of  the  year, 
Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven,  who  accepted  of  the  com- 
mand, led  20,000  men  to  the  borders  *. 

On  die  other  hand,  Charles  had  long  been  tam-  iikh 
pering  in  Ireland,  and  had  only  been  restrained^ 
from  concluding  a  peace,  and  bringing  over  the 
army  there  to  England,  as  well  as  from  raising  an- 
other of  Irish  Catholics,  by  the  backwardness  of 
the  first  to  concur  in  the  measure,  and  by  the  fa- 
tal prejudice  which  the  project  must  bring  to  his 
affairs,  unless  it  enabled  him  to  triumph  complete- 
ly over  the  liberties  of  Britain,    His  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Ormonde,  however,  and  even  with 
Catholics,  continued  uninterrupted,  and  he  em- 
ployed all  means  to  incline  the  army  to  his  wishes, 
and  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  entering  into  a  peace. 
The  distractions  in  Britain  had  prevented  sufficient 

*  BaiUie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  337^  et  seq.  Biiniet*8  Mem.  of  the 
Hamiltons^  p.  333,  et  seq,  Clar.  yoI.  ill.  p.  369,  et  seq, ;  voL  y. 
p.ll2>ll3. 
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supplies  from  being  sent  to  the  army  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  straits.    Availing  himself  of 
this,  Charles  secretly  encouraged  the  ofiScers  to 
set  forth  remonstrances  of  their  lamentable  condi- 
tion, and  to  use  the  language  of  despair.    The  op- 
posite party  complained  that  vessels  with  suppli^ 
were  seized  by  the  royal  troops,  and  alleged  that 
others  were  intercepted  by  secret  intelligence  given 
to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  indeed,  that 
Charles  himself  commanded  Ormonde — ^tbat  in- 
dividual had  been  bribed  with  a  new  title^--ito  send 
him  arms  and  ammunition,  articles  of  which   Or- 
monde himself  loudly  complained  in  public   of 
riot  being  sufficienfly  provided.    The  parliament 
sent  commissioners    to  watch  over  Irish  afikirs, 
who  even  engaged  their  own  credit  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  troops,  and  made  many  judicious  ar- 
rangements ;  but,  under  the  colour  that  they  bad 
been  sent  without  his  authority  by  an  assembly 
in  rebellion  against  Charles,  he  commanded  their 
departure  fVom  the  island,  and  even  issued  orders 
to  seize  them  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  &c.  Some  of 
the  justices  and  council  strenuously  opposed  any 
cessation,  for  a  peace  durst  not  be  entered  into^ 
and  these  Were  immediately  displaced,  and  even 
threatened  with   an   impeachment,   on  grounds 
which  it  was  well  known  could  never  be  substan^* 
tiated.     The  lordJieutenant  was,  on  the  same 
principles,  detained  in  England.    The  officers  in 
the  army  too,  who  opposed  any  agreement  with 
the  rebels,  were  discountenanced  as  disaffected  to 
the  king.    All  attempts  to  bribe  the  Scottish  ge- 
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neraU  and  seduce  his  army,  proved  ineffectual. 
The  intrigues,  however,  failed  to  give  a  colour  to 
th^  proceeding  till  September. — The  fate  of  the 
English -Irish  army,  and  the  result  of  the  cessation, 
shall  be  related  in  their  place  *• 


*  The  Btatement  of  Mr.  Hume  on  this  subject,  and  he  merely  fol- 
lows Carte^  an  author  that  makes  the  boldest  assertions  against  evi- 
dence furnished  by  himself,  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  will  be  neoes- 
sary  to  meet  it    His  statement  is^  that  Charles  ma  actuated  by  the 
laudable  motive  of  saving  the  Bnglish-Irish  army,  (which  wsis  in  the 
utmost  straits,)  as  well  as  his  Protestant  sulijects,  and  that  then  he 
paturally  employed  the  army  against  the  parliament.    Now,  the  first 
•oommiasion  to  Ormonde  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  confederated 
Irish,  is  dated  Uie  11th  of  January,  (Carte's  Ormonde,  vol.  ill. 
p.  117, 118,)  and  yet  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Ormonde  on  the  12th 
of  that  month,  or  next  day,  that  Seijeant-migor  Warren  had  been 
pt^viously  instructed  to  carry  to  Ormonde  his  migesty's  commands  for 
peace,  and  do  other  work.  Along  with  this  letter  there  is  a  memorial  for 
the  treaty,  "  that,"  says  Charles,  "  honour,  andpublie  sctfety  may  go 
<dtmg  WITH  MY  p ASTicuLAK  INTERESTS,  which  I  permit  you  to  com- 
municate according  to  your  discretion.    For  the  rest,  I  have  given  so 
foil  instructions  to  this  Imsty  bearer  that  I  need  say  no  more."  (Ap- 
pendix to  Life  of  Ormonde,  p.  1.)    Yet  this  trusty  bearer^  the  king 
mentions,  knew  nothing  of  Warren's  message.    Warren  seems  to 
have  been  dispatched  in  November ;  and  one  object  was,  to  dispose 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  the  king^s  service,  and  encourage  them  to 
complain.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  December,  Ormonde  writes  to  Se- 
cretary Nicholas,  that  Warren  himself,  with  others,  had  formally 
made  a  complaint,  (vol.  iii.  p.  130,)  but  he  takes  care  not  to  allude 
to  the  secret  instructions ;  and  here  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly evident,  by  collating  letters,  &c  that  both  the  king,  Ormonde, 
and  others  of  tiie  royal  correspondents,  used  in  their  dispatches  a 
style  which  imported  something  very  difierent  from  what  privately 
passed*    Compare  the  letters  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Or- 
monde, and  what  we  have  quoted  from  the  Appendix  to  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  with  those  in  voL  iii.  of  Carte's  Or- 
monde.   On  the  9d  of  February,  Charles  writes,  "  I  am  glad  to  see, 
by  yours  of  the  18th  of  January,  that  you  are  ready  to  put  those 
propodtions  in  execution  which  I  made  to  you  by  Seijeant-major 
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P^^        In  December   this  year,  the  parliament    and 
people  sustained    a  great   loss  in   the  death  of 
Pym,  whose  poverty  at  his  decease  put  a   pe- 
riod to  the  ceaseless  charges    of  the   royaUsta^, 
that  he  was  amassing   an   immense  fortune   at 

Warren^  UBaring  jaa,  that  t&at  Benrioe  ih«ll  not  be  hindered  hf  tlie 
arrival  of  a  more  powerful  head."    (Thia,  of  conne,  waa  Leieealer, 
the  lord-lieatenant,  who  was  pnrpoidy  kept  in  England  by  Chadea.) 
**  And  I  eameetly  desire  yoa  (for  many  reaeont,  which  I  have  Boi 
time  now  to  let  down)  to  aend  me  word,  with  all  speed,  the  partica- 
Ian  of  this  bnatneas,  as  how,  when,  and  in  what  measore  it  will  be 
done,  as  likewise  what  use  they  will  make  of  Mr.  Bourke'a  diqistcb 
in  relation  to  it.    Acoommodation  is  much  spoken  of  here,  I  havii^ 
yesterday  received  propositions  from  the  parliament;  but  those  ihmt 
see  them  will  hardly  believe  that  the  pn^unders  have  any  intentkn 
of  peace ;  for  certainly  no  less  power  than  flis,  who  made  the  world 
of  nothing,  can  draw  peace  out  of  these  srticles."    (This  evinces  with 
what  disposition  the  treaty  of  Oxford  waa  entered  into.)    "  These- 
fore,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  hope  there  is  for  you  to  receive  mj^ 
plies  from  hence,  which  you  should  not  want  were  it  in  the  power 
of,"  &€.    On  the  8th,  he  writea— '« I  am  gUid  that  mine  of  the  19th 
of  January  are  come  to  your  handsi,  and  that  you  will  loee  no  time  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  businea,  comffumding  jam  to  dadcen  notkmg' 
in  it,  whatsoever  the  Jugtioes  may  $ay  or  do,    I  would  fMt  ikis  we^ 
Mcem  to  doubt  your  diligence  in  obeying  my  commamds,  but  that  IJind, 
towards  the  amektmon  of  your  letter,  that  the  justices  intend  to  desire 
of  me  a  stop  of  the  execution  of  that  commission  ;  and  I  know  thai  I 
need  not  bid  you  hinder,  as  much  as  you  may,  the  concurrence  of  my 
Protestant  sui^jeets.    This  last  of  yours,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  shews 
me  clearly  that  my  commands  by  Migor  Wairen  are  very  feasible; 
wherefore  I  desire  you  esmestly  to  lose  no  time  in  that  neither,  and 
that  you  would,  with  all  speed,  send  me  Warren  over,  very  psrticu- 
larly  instructed,  which  way  and  when  I  may  expect  the  performanoa 
of  ^t  business,  with  all  ^e  circumstanoes  conducing  to  it."  VdL  iL 
App.  p.  8,  S.    See  frurther,  a  letter  on  the  9SA,  and  one  on  St.  Pa- 
trick's day,  in  which  he  saya—''  Besides  what  you  will  receive  in  ana- 
wer  to  your  last  dispatch  by  my  secretary,  I  muat  add  this,  to  deaae 
you  to  send  to  Chester  as  many  muskets  aa  you  can  spare,  with  all 
expedition.    I  would  wish  2000,  and  likewise  forty  barrels  of  pow- 
der to  the  same  place."    And  on  the  234  of  March  he  writes,  "  / 
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the  public  expense;  but  a  new  calumny  suc- 
ceeded, that  he  had  been  cut  off  for  his  iniquity 
by  the  loathsome  disease,  morbus  pedicularis^  with 
which  Sylla  had  been  affected — a  disease  which  has 
absurdly  be  enascribed  to  many  *.    His  body  was 


haw  soJuQ^  intrucled  this  trusty  bearer,  that  I  add  nothing,  but  only 
by  way  of  memorandum^  that  the  Lord  Forbes's  fleet  is  to  be  seized" 
^thia  lord  commanded  troops  from  Scotland  to  suppress  the  Irish  re- 
bels,) "  whether  there  be  peace  with  the  Irish  rebels  or  not ;  but  not 
tol)e  undertaken  except  you  be  more  than  competent  to  do  it :  And 
if  there  be  peace  in  Ireland,  then  my  Irish  army  is  to  come  over  with 
«I1  speed  to  assist  me,  and  not  else,  except  I  send  you  wordJ'    lb. — 
Now,  if  this  be  considered,  along  with  the  plot  with  Antrim,  and  the 
whole  correspondence  in  the  third  volume  of  Carte*s  Ormond,  it  will 
set  matters  in  a  very  strange  light.    See  from  p.  130  to  266.    It  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  from  Digby  to  Ormonde,  S9th  November,  that 
Antrim,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  interposition  of  the  king, 
(see  p.  SIS,)  had  returned  to  his  old  project;  and  yet  it  was  in  Ja- 
nuary following,  that  the  commission  which  is  in  the  Clarendon  Pa- 
pers was  granted  to  him.    See  Borlace's  Ireland,  p.  103,  104,  111 
lis,  114,  121,  188, 129,  135.    See  Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  159,  etseq.   Rush. 
voL  V.  p.  348,  ei  seq.    Wlioever  will  attend  to  what  we  have  quoted 
and  referred  to,  and  to  what  we  have  formerly  proved  on  this  subject, 
will  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  matter.    The  very  fact,  indeed,  that 
Charles  wished  a  pretext  for  bringing  over  the  English-Irish  army  to 
England,  and  thence  encouraged  the  officers  to  complain,  and  that  he 
had  projected  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  rebels  long  before  the  ces- 
sation, affords  a  presumption  which  is  insurmountable.    Carte,  who 
abuses  all  who  opposed  the  royal  designs,  charges  Monro,  who  re- 
vised an  earldom,  and  upwards  of  £2000  per  annum,  as  a  bribe  to 
join  Charles,  with  having  indifferently  plundered  friend  and  foe;  but 
it  is  strange  that  Uie  Protestants  did  not  complain. 

*  Rush.  voL  V.  p.  376.  Whitelocke,  p.  69.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii. 
p.  462.  Journals  of  the  Commons.  See  Letters  in  third  volume  of 
Carte's  Ormonde.  The  maUce  of  Clarendon  makes  him  repeat  the 
silly  tale  (which  he  probably  assisted  to  invent)  regarding  the  cause 
of  Pym's  death,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  his  character  for  integrity 
by  a  story  which,  like  the  other,  only  reflects  against  himself ;  that  one 
of  the  witnesses  against  Strafford,  '*  an  Irishman  of  very  mean  and 
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exposed  for  some  time,  to  refute  the  groundless 
clamour.  It  was  beliered,  that  the  load  of  business 
with  anxiety  for  the  public  service,  overpowered  a 
naturally  infirm  constitution  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life.     His  debts  were  paid  by  the  parliament. 

low  condition^  afterwards  acknowledged^  that  being  brmi|^t  to  him 
as  an  eTidence  of  one  part  of  the  charge  against  the  lord-Ueuteiuui^ 
in  a  particular  of  which  a  person  of  so  vile  quality  would  not  be  rea- 
sonably be  thought  a  competent  informer,  Mr.  Pym  gave  him  money 
to  buy  a  satin  suit  and  cloak,  in  which  equipage  he  appeared  at  ^e 
trial,  and  gave  his  evidence."  Now  surely,  if  this  person  of  vile  qua- 
lity was  not  worthy  of  credit,  upon  his  oath  against^Straffiirde,  he 
should  not,  on  his  bare  word,  have  been  believed  against  Pym,  when. 
the  restoration  (for  that  undoubtedly  was  the  ^*  afterwards")  had  pat 
an  power  in  the  hands  of  Clarendon's  own  party.  But  who  was  this 
witness P  What  did  he  swear  to?  To  whom  did  he  make  this  im- 
portant disclosure?  Clarendon  is  prudently  silent  as  to  all  this. 
The  same  writer  denies  the  great  natural  talents  of  Pym,  and  alleges 
that  they  were  not  much  adpmed  with  art ;  but  he  admits  his  capa- 
city for  business,  and  allows  that  '^  he  had  a  very  comely  and  grave 
way  of  expressing  himself,  with  great  volubility  of  words,  natival  snd 
proper.**  But  see  what  Baillie  says  of  his  powerful  eloquence,  in  his 
Journal  of  Strafforde*s  Trial. 
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CHAP.  IX.     ' 


State  cfthe  Court  and  Royal  Army^^Assemhly  of  the  Mock 
or  Mongrel  Parliament  at  Ooefbri^  and  its  proceedings 
^^Ruin  of  the  English-Irish  Regiments  brought  by 
Charles  to  Engkmd^Entrance  of  the  ScotSy  and  their 

junction  with  Faiirfaso  after  his  victories  at  SeCby^Siege 
ofYork^  and  junction  qfManchester'*s  Army  with  Faxr^ 

Jose's  and  ihe  Scottish — Exploits  ofRuperty  and  Battle 
qfMarston  Moor — Character  of  CromweU  andqfihe  In* 
dependents-^Battle  qfCropredy  Bridge — Essex's  Forces 
disarmed^^Second  Battle  of  Newbury — Self-denying  Or- 
dinance — Fairfax^^Montrose^s  proceedings  in  Scotland 
'^Treaty  of  Uxbridge-^Execution  of  Laud. 

In  his  attempt  to  escape  from  the  wholesome 
controul  of  his  grand  coundl,  Charles  only  in- 
curred a  severer  thraldom*  To  the  complaints 
and  insatiable  demands  of  those  who  supported 
him»  and  who^  putting  a  due  value  on  their  own 
services,  shewed  that  they  did  not  mean  to  vindi- 
cate his  claims  without  a  proper  return,  the  royal 
ear  must  be  ever  open ;  and  if  any  received  the 
sh'ghtest  check  in  his  unwarrantable  pretensions, 
he  threatened  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Having  set 
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the  example  of  trampling  upon  all  law  but  that  oF 
force,  he  taught  the  soldiers  to  regard  the  sword 
as  the  origin  of  legitimate  government,  and  con- 
sequently to  despise  the  council  as  subordinate  to 
the  army.    With  a  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  officers  threw  off  that  likewise  for  military  dis- 
cipline, and  the  ordinary  decency  of  morals^  hav- 
ing become  addicted  to  the  grossest  intemperance 
and  licentiousness,  which  soon  infected  the  whole 
army.    The  council,  which  wanted  all  the   vi- 
gour of  a  popular  meeting,  was  rent  into  factions, 
all  forgetting  the  cause  in  their  intrigues  for  place, 
honours,  and  emolument,  and  each  aiming  at  the 
ruin  of  his  neighbour.    But  he,  flattering  himself 
that,  after  he  had  used  his  present  instruments  to 
overturn  the  constitution,  he  might  either  restrain 
or  change  them,  was  not  moved  by  this  melancho- 
ly posture  of  affairs,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  place  of  a  legal  monarch ; 
yet  it  is  most  certain,  that,  as  the  government 
which  he  desired  would  have  been  opposed  to  the 
affections  of  his  people,  he  must  have  been  little 
better  than  the  slave  of  the  mihtary,  on  whom  alone, 
in  that  event,  he  could  have  depended  K 

Charles,  having  learned  advisers,  who  told  him 
that,  in  their  "  opinion,  the  act  for  the  continuance 
of  the  parliament  was  void  from  the  beginning,  as 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  bar  himself 
from  the  power  of  dissolving  it,  which  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  an  essential  part  of  his  sovereignty,"  had 

*  Clar.  yd.  iii.  p.  S84>  et  seq,  and  other  referenoes  in  our  preceding 
page  449. 
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formed   the  design  of  dissolving  the  parliament 
But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Hyde,  who  as- 
sured him  that  not  one  man  less  would,  on  that  ac- 
count, attend  the  meeting  at  Westminster ;  and 
that,  as  it  would  confirm  all  the  assertions  of  the 
two  houses  in  regard  to  his  intention,  (for  on  the 
same  principle  that  he  denied  the  validity  of  this 
act,  he  might  all  the  other  acts  to  which  even  his 
supporters  were  attached,  as  excellent  provisions 
in  favour  of  public  liberty ;)  so  it  would  bring  to 
them  an  accession  of  many  members  who  had  late- 
ly deserted  their  places  in  that  assembly  *•  Instead 
of  this,  therefore,  another  plan  was  recommended ; 
that  of  summoning  the  members  of  both  houses  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  when  all  those  who  had  left  West- 
minster might,  as  to  a  free  parliament,  resort  hi- 
ther, and  thus  destroy  the  authority  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Westminster.    But  Charles,  though  he  con- 
ceived the  scheme  to  be  feasible  in  the  main,  was, 
on  other  grounds,  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of 
'  such  an  assembly,  and  reluctantly  listened  to  the 
project.     Nothing  being  farther  from  his  purpose 
than  peace  upon  conditions,  he  apprehended  that 
the  members  who  should  obey  his  summons,  hav- 
ing  been  allowed  the  character  of  a  free  parliament, 
might  assume  the  independence  of  one,  and,  by 
proposing  accommodation,  cripple  instead  of  ad- 
vancing his  designs.    His  council,  however,  view- 
ed matters  in  a  different  light,  and  he  came  round 


*  Clar.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  86—169,  et  seq. 
VOL,  III.  2  H 
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to  their  optnion.    But  tiie  grounds  on  which  the 
plan  was  recommended  and  adopted,  are  best  stat- 
ed in  the  words  of  Qarendon.    '<  It  might  reason- 
ably be  hoped  and  presumed,  that  persons  who  bad 
that  duty  to  obey  his  majesty's  summons  in  coming 
thither,  which  would  be  none  but  such  as  had  al- 
ready absented  themselves  from  Westminster,  and 
thereby  incensed  those  who  remained  there,  w^ould 
not  bring  ill  and  troublesome  humours  with  them 
to  disturb  that  service^  which  could  only  preseire 
them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  unite  and  con- 
spire together  to  make  the  king  superior  to  his  and 
their  enemies }  and  as  to  the  advancing  luiy  proposi- 
tions of  peace,  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
they  would  be  inclined  to,  nor  would  it  be  fit  for  hk 
majesty  to  oppose  them,  there  could  be  no  inconve- 
nience, since  their  appearing  in  it  would  but  draw 
reproach  from  those  at  Westminster,   who  would 
never  give  them  any  answer,  or  look  upon  them  un- 
der any  notion  but  as  private  persons  and  deserters 
of  the  parliament,  without  any  qualification  to  treat, 
or  be  treated  with,  which  would  more  provoke  those 
at  Oxford,  and  by  degrees  stir  up  more  animosities 
between  them  *."    Thus  did  Charles  consent  even 
to  this  meeting,  only  from  the  hope  that  circum- 
stances had  deprived  it  of  all  independence,  and 
that,  far  from  accomplishing  the  object  which  he 
professed  to  have  most  at  heart — ^the  public  peace 
— ^it  would  render  the  quarrel  irreconcileable. 

*  Clar.  Hist,  vol  iii.  p.  413,  414. 
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What  bad  been  foreseen  immediately  happeoed^e^tiDgof 
wlien  this  assembly  met.     The  parliament,   which  paJi^'SS!^ 
had   too  fully  experienced  that  propositions  from*^^''^"^ 
the  king  were  merely  intended  to  coveir  intrigues 
&r  betraying  them,  had  prudently  prohibited  any 
message  from  that  quarter,  except  dirough  the  ge- 
neral ;  and  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  lords  and 
commons  assembled  in  parliament  at  Oxford,  under 
cover  to  him,  to  be  conveyed  to  those  who  trusted 
him.  This,  as  it  at  once  direcdy  denied  the  authori- 
ty under  which  he  acted,  he  refused  to  forward ; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  king's  ge- 
neral for  a  safe  conduct  "  to  and  from  Westmin- 
ster, for  Mr.  Richard  Fansfaaw  and  Mr.  Thomas 
OflBy."     The  same  conclusion  arose  from  this,  and 
Essex  answered,  that  when  his  majesty  required  a 
safo  conduct  for  the  gentlemen  mentioned  to  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  it  should  be  forwarded. 
Then  flowed  another  letter  to  Essex,  enclosing 
one  from  the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  as- 
sembled at  Oxford,  to  the  lords  and  commons  of 
parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,  which  drew 
from  that  body  a  spirited  answer,  vindicating  their 
own  character  as  the  grand  legislative  assembly^ 
yet  professing  their  desire  of  accommodation  ;  and 
thus  ended  the  matter  according  to  the  monarches 
wish,  while  it  aflforded  him  a  pretext  for  publishing 
a  declaration,  in  the  name  of  the  lords  and  com^ 
mons  of  parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  full  of 
reproaches  against  the  parliament  for  continuing 
so  calamitous  a  ww,  in  spite  of  all  his  ceaseless  la- 
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bours  to  terminate  the  bleeding  misery  of  his  king- 
dom*. 

Charles's  mongrel  parliament,  as  himself  desig- 
nated it,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  two  houses  at 
Westminster  in  ordaining  taxes.    It  allowed  a  loan 
of  L.100,000  on  privy  seal,  which  was    compul- 
sorily  levied,  and  imposed  a  duty  on  wine,  beer, 
and  other  commodities,  while  it  granted  its  autho- 
rity to  raise  troops,  whether  by  impressment  or 
voluntary  service.    The  excise  was  first  introduced 
by  the  long  parliament,  and  it  alBforded   to   the 
royalist  party  which  thus  followed  the  example,  a 
field  for  declamation :  as  that  it  had  hitherto  been 
the  reproach  against  foreign  states,  that  they  were 
subjected  to  it,  and  that  the  bare  apprehension  of 
such  a  thing  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign 
had  excited  a  general  alarm.     It  is  not,  however, 
the  name,  but  the  substance,  which  ought  to  excite 
abhorrence.     England  gloried  in  her  superiority  to 
foreign  states,  because  no  tax  could  be  imposed  in 
that  kingdom  except  by  the  voice  of  the  commu- 
nity, expressed  by  their  legitimate  organ  the  par- 
liament }  while,  in  other  states,  imposts  were  le- 
vied at  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  fell  almost  ex- 
clusively  upon  the  lower  classes,  lest  the  higher, 
who  alone  possessed  a  shadow  of  political  influence, 
should  revolt    against  a  tyrannical  government. 
The  people  of  England  had,  on  the  same  grounds, 
justly  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  a 

*Clar.  iii-p.  413- U,  440,  et  scq.      Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  669,etsfq. 
Whitelocke,  p.  80,  et  seq. 
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king  who,  in  the  face  of  every  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, had  resolved  to  impose  an  excise  of  his  own 
accord,  and  to  introduce  foreign  troops  to  exact  it. 
But  it  is  not  so  wonderful  that  the  royalists  of  that 
age,  who  merely  desired  a  pretext  for  clamour, 
should,  though  they  followed  the  example  which 
might  have  closed  their  mouths,  have  stigmatised 
the  parliament  on  that  ground,  as  that  the  elegant 
historian  to  whom  we  have  so  often  alluded,  should 
have  said,  that  "  so  extremely  light  had  govern- 
ment  hitherto  lain  upon  the  people,  that  the  very 
name  of  excise  was  unknown  to  them  ;'*  for,  of  the 
invention  of  monopolies  in  Elizabeth's  time,  he  re- 
marks, that  **  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of  years 
at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches  and 
arts,  and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  pre- 
sent as  little  industry  as  Morocco  or  the  coast  of 
Barbary ;"  and,  he  well  knew,  first,  that  monopo- 
lies, which  were  against  the  old  fundamental  laws* 
had  since  been  directly  prohibited  by  statute  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  Charles  had  so  shackled  every  ma- 
nufacture, nay,  raw  commodity,  by  that  pernicious 
system,  so  raised  the  ordinary  articles  of  consump- 
tion, that  industry  and  commerce  had  been  palsied, 
and  the  people  oppressed  by  the  dearth  of  the  ar- 
ticles.    The  removal  of  these  monopolies  had  since 
given  such  a  spring  and  energy  to  the  national 
spirit,  that,  in  spite  of  a  civil  war,  the  taxes  of  par- 
liament  had  become  comparatively  insignificant, 
while  the  people  knew  that  they  were  imposed  for 
an  object  that  could  alone  secure  public  and  pri- 
vaie  liberty,  and  for  which  almost  any  temporary 
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sacrifice  ought  to  be  reckoned  inconsiderable. 
Sucli  were  the  first  proceedings  of  the  mongrel  par- 
liament Bat  Charles,  not  content  with  the  taxes 
which  even  it  imposed,  issued  orders,  under  the 
penalty  of  fire  and  sword,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ox« 
fordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  to  bring 
in  their  corn,  hay,  &c.  for  which,  indeed,  he  pro* 
fessed  his  purpose  to  pay  at  moderate  rates.  His 
parliament  adjourned  itself  during  the  summer;  and 
we  shall  give  some  accounts  of  its  after  proceed- 
ings in  their  place  *. 

Charles  had  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  great  assistance  from  France ;  but, 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIIL  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  prospect  of  more  friendly  counsels.     To 
his  mortification,  however.  Mazarine  only  sent  the 
Count  Harcourt  to  propose  a  mediation  between 
him  and  his  parliament — which  of  course  ended  in 
nothing  f  • 
ThciniTii      I^  November  1643,  some  of  the  English  regi- 
tblf^di^-  ^^^^  which  had  been  raised  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
inah  regi.  land,  werc  brought  by  Charles  to  England,  and  were 
afterwards  joined  by  more ;  but,  though  the  officers 
were  sufficiently  disposed  towards  the  service,  the 
privates  were  inclined  to   mutiny  against  what 
they  conceived  to  be  treason  to  their  religion  and 
country.  The  officers  entertained  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  the  parliamentary  troops,  and  tlieir 
first  success  seemed  to  justify  their  presumption ; 

♦Ru8h.ib.   Clar.  ib. 

+  Clar.  vol.  iii.  p.  398,  et  seq.    State  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  157.  et  seq. 
Appendix  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  868.  et  seq. 
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but  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  soon  ccmvinced  them  of 
their  error.  Having  landed  at  Moystyne,  in  North 
Wales,  and  been  put  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Byron,  lately  Sir  John  Byron,  they  took  Wawar- 
den  Castle,  then  Beeston  Castle,  which  was  so  dis- 
gracefully surrendered  that  the  governor  was  ex- 
ecuted for  cowardice :  Northwich,  Crew^house, 
Dedington-bouse,  and  lastly,  Acton-church,  yield- 
ed to  them,  leaving  no  place  in  Cheshire  or  the 
neighbourhood  in  possession  of  the  opposite  party 
except  Nantwich ;  and  this  town  was  laid  seige  to 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Alarmed  for  so  important 
a  place,  parliament  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in 
the  month  of  January,  when  his  horse  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  preceding  campaign,  the 
foot  also  much  harassed,  and  the  roads  very  deep, 
to  undertake  its  relief.  The  spirit  of  this  gsd* 
lant  commander  was  instantly  infused  into  his 
troops,  and  he  led  them  on  to  victory.  Byron  had 
divided  his  army,  and  placed  it  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  river,  but  Fairfax  in  vain  attempted  to  at- 
tack one  part  before  the  other  joined  it ;  for  his 
own  artillery  was  not  come  up,  and  the  junction 
was  effected  before  he  was  prepared  for  action. 
The  battle  was  sharp,  but  of  short  duration.  By- 
ron's forces  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  a  great  part 
having  retreated  to  Acton-church,  "  were  caught 
as  in  a  trap/'  Two  hundred  only  of  the  van- 
quished were  slain ;  but  a  great  number  of  oflS- 
cers,  and  fifteen  hundred  common  soldiers  were 
taken  prisoners :  The  victors  also  took  the  whole 

of  the  enemy's  ordnance,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of 
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colours  :  a  hundred  and  twenty  women,  who, 
armed  with  long  knives,  are  reported  to  have  done 
mischief,  also  fell  into  their  hands.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  was  the  famous  Colonel  George  Monk, 
who  was  sent  to  London,  and,  after  a  short  inter- 
val, joined  the  parliament  party.  This  victory  was 
gained  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men ;  and  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  was  dissipated  that  army  on  which 
Charles  had  so  much  relied,  for  a  great  portion 
abhorring  the  service,  joined  the  parliament  * 

Still  resolved  upon  putting  into  execution  his 
project  of  introducing  the  native  Irish,  the  king 
granted  fresh  powers  to  Antrim  to  seduce  Monro, 
whose  army  alone,  as  it  was  well  observed,  prevent- 
ed the  Irish  from  being  poured  in  endless  succession 
upon  the  western  coast  f .  But  Monro  was  incor- 
ruptible, and  the  native  troops  which  were  intro- 
duced into  England  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
army  which  had  been  raised  to  reduce  and  chastise 
them.  As  these  gave  no  quarter,  but  continued 
that  detestable  mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  their  rebellion,  parliament 
most  properly  passed  an  ordinance  against  giving 
them  quarter  t. 

*  Wbitdocke,  p.  81.  Rush.  vol.  ▼.  p.  299^  el  seq.  Carte's  Let. 
vol.  i.  p.  29.  et  seq.  Clar.  voL  ill.  p.  456^  et  seq.  Clarendon  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  Fairfax  began  the  attack  before  both  the  enemy's 
divisions  were  united.  Fairfax  hoped  to  have  done  so^  but  was  disap- 
pointed* See  his  own  dispatch.  Sir  Robert  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  says^  that  the  enclosures  prevented  the  royalist 
horse  from  assisting  the  foot 

t  Baillie*s  Let.  voL  i.  p.  S96.    Clar.  Papers^  vol  ii.  p.  165.  et  seq. 

X  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  783.  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  Prince  Rupert,  by 
making  some  reprisals,  soon  repressed  this  inhumanity ;  but  surely  if 
j[lupert  were  justified  in  making  reprisals,  the  opposite  party  were,  in 
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In  the  same  month  of  January,  1644,  the  Scot-  Entnnce  of 
tish  army,  consisting  of  I79OOO  foot  and  3000  horse, 
entered  England.     The  roads  were  excessively 
deep,  and  this  brave  army  wanted  those  improve- 
ments in  travelling  which  render  a  modern  cam* 
paigji   so  comparatively  easy.     The   men  often 
marched  knecrdeep  in  the  snow,  and  the  subse- 
quent thaw  rendered  their  march  still  more  dread- 
ful.    Frequently  were  they  obliged  to  repose  in 
the  fields,  while  the  precautions  of  the  enemy  re- 
duced  them  to  great  straits  for  subsistence.     Hav- 
ing reached  Newcastle,  they  summoned  it  to  sur- 
render  in  the  name   of  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms ;    but   the    spirit  of  the  governor  and 
garrison  convinced  them  that  it  would  only  be 
won  with  difficulty.     Their  situation  was  now  cri- 
tical.    The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  strengthened 
with  forces  from  Durham,  and  twelve  troops  of 
horse  from  Yorkshire,  watched  their  motions  with 
^n  army  of  14,000 ;  and  having  shewn  a  disposi- 
tion to  fight,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  pre- 
vented the  Scots,  who  in  two  skirmishes  were  suc- 
cessful, from  meeting  with  action,  retired  upon 
Durham'^house  with  a  view  of  straitening  their  quar- 
ters, when  he  carried  and  drove  almost  every  thing 
moveable  before  him.     Five  vessels  had  been  sent 
from  Scotland  with  provisions;  but  three  of  them 
had  been  wrecked,  and  the  other  two,  having  been 

ordaining  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  a  body  of  men  that  allow- 
ed none.  The  fact  is^  that  the  ordinance  was  inyariably  acted  upon^ 
and  that  Rupert's  denial  of  quarter  occurred  some  months  anterior 
to  it. 
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driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Sunderland,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  army  was  th^efore 
reduced  to  such  a  condition,  that  it  was  frequently 
without  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  had  more 
than  a  supply  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  however,  they 
might  procure  provisions  for  themselves ;  but  they 
wanted  forage  for  the  horses :  By  advancing  they 
secured  the  latter,  but  exposed  themselves  to  the 
want  of  the  former:  By  sending  forward  their 
horse,  while  they  detained  the  foot,  they  would 
have  hazarded  the  ruin  of  the  army;  since  the 
marquis  could  encounter  the  loot  with  all  his 
forces,  and  then  return  against  the  latter.  It  was 
prudently  determined  on,  therefore,  to  march  for- 
ward, in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  into  the  heart 
of  England,  leaving  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  A  fresh  victory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  brought  them  unexpected  relief*. 
The  parliament  conceiving,  that  while  the  mar- 
quis watched  the  motions  of  the  Scottish  army, 
now  was  the  time  to  reduce  the  whole  of  York- 
shire, sent  orders  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son  Sir 
Thomas,  to  seize  the  opportunity.  The  latter  hav- 
ing received  the  wders,  left  the  prosecution  of  the 
seige  of  Latham-house,  in  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged, to  his  brother  Sir  William,  Colonel  Asbton, 
Rigby,  and  others,  and  hastened  to  join  his  father. 
Colonel  Bellasis,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the 

*  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  603^  et  seq,    BaiUie's  Letters. 
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Marquis  of  Newcastle  to  the  command  in  York* 
shire  during  his  own  absence,  and  who  had  been 
very  active,  erroneously  conceiving  that  be  might 
preveot  the  junction  of  the  Fairfaxes,  encountered 
their  united  forces  at  Selby,  and  was  totally  de* 
feated :  himself  and  many  other  officers,  with  1500 
common  soldiers,  were  taken,  besides  all  their  ord- 
nance, arms,  and  baggage.    Vessels  and  boats  upon 
the  river,  belonging  to  the  adverse  party,  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.    The  marquis 
now  perceived  himself  in  danger  of  being  inclosed 
between  the  two  armies — that  of  the  Fairfaxes  on 
the  south,  and  of  the  Scots  on  the  north,  and  hav- 
ing drawn  some  additional  forces  from  Newcastle 
and  Luraley-castle,  hastily  retreated  into  York, 
whither  he  was  quickly  followed  *. 

Fairfax  joined  the  Scottish  army  at  TadcasterSi«geof 
on  the  20th  of  April,  and  marched  directly  to  York. 
But  their  united  forces  were  insufficient  to  be* 
leaguer  that  city.  For  the  marquis  having  between 
four  and  five  thousand  horse,  with  the  command 
of  the  bridge,  could  easily  meet  the  assailants  at 
any  part  If  again  they  divided  their  forces,  and 
occupied  the  opposite  sides,  then  he  could  attack 
either  division  with  all  his  army,  and  probably 
destroy  it  before  the  other  could  possibly  come  to 
its  assistance  ;  and  afterwards  direct  all  his  force 
against  the  other.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  summon  the  Earl  of  Manchester  out  of 
the  associated  counties  to  their  assistance ;  and, 

•  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  618,  et  seq. 
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before  proceeding  farther,  we  shall  give  a  succinC: 
account  of  his  army  and  its  proceedings  *. 

In  the  preceding  year,  Manchester  had  under- 
taken to  the  parliament  to  raise  an  army  out  of  the 
associated  counties  of  Essex,   Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Hertford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln, 
with  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
the  forces  under  Cromwell.     The  earl  appointed 
that  intrepid  and  able  commander  his  lieutenant- 
general,  and,  in  a  short  time,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  men.     For  the  regular 
support  of  this  new  army,  after  it  had  performed 
some  gallant  feats,  the  parliament  passed  an  ordi- 
nance for  assessments  in  the  associated  counties ; 
and  it  was  soon  put  into  an  excellent  condition. 
On  the  third  of  May  it  sat  down  before  Lincoln, 
and  immediately  took  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
The  beseiged  retreated  to  the  minster  and  the 
castle,  on  the  top  of  an  eminence  ;  and,  on  the  6tfa, 
a  fall  of  rain  having  retarded  operations,  Manches- 
ter carried  these  by  storm,  when  the  governor  and 
officers,  with  7OO  private  foot,  and  100  horse,  were 
taken  prisoners,  besides  the  arms  and  eight  pieces 
of  ordnance.     What  enhanced  the  victory  was  its 
being  gained  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  men.    Af- 
ter this  he  made  a  disposition  to  watch  the  motions 
of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whom  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle had  sent  with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  forage 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  joined  the  united 
army  at  York.    But  part  of  the  parliamentary  army 

•  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  620. 
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had  also  been  sent  to  Lancashire  under  Sir  John 
Meldrum,  and  there  had  been  great  loss  during 
the  siege*. 

Charles  regarded  York  as  so  important  a  place, 
that  he  conceived  the  loss  of  it  to  be  almost  equi- 
valent to  the  loss  of  his  crown,  and  he  commanded 
Rupert  to  march  to  its  relief,  and  endeavour  to 
beat  the  rebel  army  of  both  kingdoms  as  the  only 
prospect  which  the  monarch  had  to  spin  out  time 
till  Rupert  himself  should  come  to  his  assistance  t. 
Rupert  had  lately  performed  some  great  exploits. 
He  had  relieved  Newark  with  great  loss  to  the  op- 
posite party  ;  and  having  then  marched  into  Shrop- 
shire, had  taken  the  garrison  of  Longford,  near 
Newport.     He  next  proceeded  to  the  relief  of 
Latham-house,  where  the  Countess  of  Derby,  dur- 
ing a  close  seige,  had  made  a  noble  defence.     In 
his  route,  however,  he  carried  Stopworth,  in  Che- 
shire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  with  the  cannon, 
and  ammunition,  and  some  hundred  prisoners.  The 
parliamentary  party  before  Latham-house,  on  the 
approach  of  so  superior  a  force,  retreated  to  Bol- 
ton ;  but  Rupert  having  followed  them,  carried 
that  town  also  in  spite  of  a  gallant  defence.     The 

•  Rush.  voL  V.  p.  esi,  et  seq, 

t  See  the  king^n  letter  to  him  in  the  Append*  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p. 
86^  et  seq.  This  letler  is  extremely  valuable^  as  it  forms  a  powerful 
vindication  for  Rupert,  and  it  is  a  proof  how  memoirs  are  got  up ;  that 
in  those  of  the  house  of  Somcrville,  it  is  said,  that  Essex's  army  had 
been  ruined  in  the  south,  so  that  Rupert  had  no  motive  for  fighting ; 
whereas  the  ruin  of  Essex's  army  occurred  on  the  first  of  September 
following.  Clarendon  pretends  diat  the  letter,  which  he  alludes  to, 
could  not  bear  that  construction.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  there 
is  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject.    Vol.  iv.  p.  505,  506. 
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glory  of  the  victory,  however,  was  taroisbed  by  his 
crueHy.  He  refused  quarter  to  1900,  whom  he 
put  to  the  sword.  Liverpool  was  also  taken  by 
him ;  but  the  ordnaace,  ammumtk>a,  and  goods, 
had  prudently  been  conveyed  away  by  the  gover- 
nor, who  foresaw  that  the  defence  of  the  place  waa 
impracticable.  The  inhabitants  suffered  under  the 
vengeance  of  an  infuriated  soldiery  for  the  prudent 
act  of  the  governor.  It  was  when  he  had  per- 
formed these  exploits  that  he  received  the  orders 
of  Charles  to  inarch  to  the  relief  of  York,  and  to 
%ht  the  united  army.  Rupert,  therefore,  having 
gathered  all  the  forces  he  could  in  his  march,  and 
being  joined  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Newcastle's 
horse,  proceeded  towards  York  at  the  head  of  near- 
ly  20,000  men  ♦. 

fiefore  the  approach  of  Rupert,  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits^ 
and  had  tried  the  stratagem  of  negociation  to  spin 
out  time  till  relief  arrived.  On  the  1st  of  July 
the  prince  appeared  with  his  large  force ;  and  the 
united  army,  expecting  that  he  would  approach 
by  the  south-west  side  of  the  river,  retreated  to 
Marston  Moor,  with  the  hope  of  obliging  him  to 
fight  J  but  he  dextrously  effected  his  object  by  a 
different  route.  The  situation  of  his  army,  and 
of  the  besieged,  was  however  wretched.  His 
forces,  suddenly  raised,  depended  for  subsistence 
on  the  sword,  and  would  be  ready  to  desert  on  any 
reverse  or  want,  while  they  would  necessarily,  by 

*  Rush.  vqL  v.  p.  683>  et  seq» 
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a  long  continuance  in  any  quarter,  have  raised  the 
country  against  them.  The  troops  in  the  city 
were  so  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  that  they  coUld 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  an  engage- 
ment. The  generals  of  the  united  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  resolved  to  march  to  Tadcaster^ 
Cawood,  and  Selby,  with  the  view  not  only  of  mak- 
ing themselves  master  of  the  river,  but  of  cutting 
off  all  supplies  out  of  the  East-Riding,  and  ob- 
structing his  march  southwards,  while  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  was  rapidly 
advancing  from  the  west,  whence  they  had  pur* 
sued  him  by  the  route  he  came,  and  thus  render*- 
ed  retreat  very  hazardous.  Three  thousand  ad- 
ditional forces  were  indeed  expected  by  the  mar- 
quis from  the  north ;  but  the  earl,  with  the  Lan- 
cashire forces,  which  were  far  more  numerous,  also 
hastened  forward  to  join  the  adverse  party.  In 
these  circumstances,  Rupert  had  every  motive, 
besides  the  positive  command  of  the  king,  to  ha^ 
zard  a  battle.  His  army  was  at  least  equal,  and, 
flushed  with  success,  were  in  high  spirits  for  bat- 
tle, which  a  short  delay  would,  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  have  dejected.  If  he  prevailed,  and 
had  it  not'  been  for  the  great  exertions  of  Crom- 
well, who  in  reality  saved  the  allied  army,  such 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  fact— the 
most  formidable  force  which  Charles  had  to  en- 
counter was  overthrown,  and  then  Rupert  hoped 
to  have  marched  with  a  victorious  army  to  join 
the  monarch,  when  it  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed that  all  opposition  would  be  overborne.     It  may 
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well  be  questioned,  too,  whether  he  could  have 
avoided  an  engagement*     For  he  required  to  move 
for  provisions,  and  could  not  have  stirred  without 
fighting.     But  the  loser  is  ever  censured  j  and  a 
defeated  party,  while  they  indulged  themselves  in 
reflections  upon  his  misconduct,  endeavoured  to 
ease  their  anguish  in  reproach,  and  by  persuading 
themselves  that  the  issue  ought  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent.    It  is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
used  every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  hazard- 
ing an  engagement,  alleging  that  he  should  be  con- 
tented with  having  effected  his  grand  object  of  re- 
lieving York  ;  that  he  understood  such  dissension 
had  broken  out  amongst  the  generals  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  that  they  had  formed  the  resolution 
of  separating  ^  and  that  then,  when  besides  rein- 
forced with  the  additional  troops  expected,   he 
must  destroy  each  party  individually.     But  from 
the  contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  this  matter, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  marquis,  or  his 
friends  for  him,  was,  like  many  others,  wise  after  the 
event ;  and  as  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed  to 
himself,  he  had  a  motive  for  exerting  himself  to 
invent  an  apology.    There  seems  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  combined  army  meaiit  to  split ; 
and   the  dissension,   which  was  chiefly  directed 
against  Cromwell,  arose  after  the  battle :  while,  if 
we  may  credit  Clarendon,  no  personal  communica- 
tion took  place  between  Rupert  and  Newcastle. 
It  may  be  added  that,  even  assuming  the  fact  of 
the  marquis's  advice,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  have   had  intelligence  which 
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could  have  justified  any  reasonable  man  for  acting 
upon  it  *. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  combitied  army  began  its  Battle  of 
march  to  Tadcaster,  the  Scots  leading  the  vanimoorT'^' 
\vhen  news  arrived  that  Rupert  pressed  upon  the 
rear  with  5000  horse,  and  was  drawing  up  the  rest 
of  his  troops.  The  march  was  immediately  coun- 
termanded, and  preparations  made  for  battle*  The 
numbers  of  the  respective  armies  in  the  field  were 
nearly  equal,  each  being  about  £5,000.  Of  the 
royal  army,  Rupert  commanded  the  right  wing ; 
and,  though  accounts  are  contradictory,  it  appears 
that  Newcastle  commanded  the  left ;  but  that  the 
arduous  part  of  his  duty  devolved  upon  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Colonel  Hurry.  It  is  uncertain  who 
commanded  the  centre.  On  the  opposite  side,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  commanded  the  right  wing,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  troops  of  horse,  being  partly  his 
own,  and  partly  Scottish.  The  left  wing,  which 
consisted  of  seventy  troops,  being  the  whole  of 
Manchester's  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  Scottish, 
was  commanded  by  that  nobleman  and  his  lieuten- 
ant-general, Cromwell,  assisted  by  the  Scottish 
lieutenantgeneral,  David  Leslie.  The  centre  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax  on  the  right,  and  the 
Earl  of  Leven  on  the  left.  As  Rupert's  line  ex- 
tended farther  than  theirs,  they  placed  the  Scot- 
tish dragoons  on  the  left,  under  Colonel  Frizzle, 
to  secure  their  flank*     The  prince's  word  was 

*  Carte's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  57-8. 

VOL.  in.  2  I 
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**  God  and  the  King;**  the  oppoatee  party's,  ^GtMl 
with  u8.** 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afleinoon,  the  ord- 
nance  on  both  sides  b^an  to  play,  but  with  very 
inconsiderable  execution.  At  five^  all  was  ready 
for  a  gtnetai  action,  and  a  deep  silence  ensued^ 
each  party  expecting  frooi  the  other  the  attack, 
which  an  intervening  ditch  and  bank  rendered 
hazardous.  Though  within  musket  shot,  however^ 
the  hostile  armies  faced  etch  other  without  mov- 
ing, for  about  two  houre— no  proof  of  tiiat  head- 
strong impetuosity  ascrU>ed  to  Rupert-*--aad  it  was 
generally  believed  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  re* 
spective  parties,  that  there  would  be  no  battle  that 
night.  But  at  seven  o'clock  the  parliamentary 
generals  determined  on  the  attack,  and  the  signal 
being  given,  Manchester's  foot,  with  part  of  the 
main-body  of  the  Scots,  advanced  in  a  running 
march,  and  having  soon  passed  the  ditch,  chaiged 
vigorously.  The  horse  also  charged,  and  the  at- 
tack began  likewise  on  the  of^site  wing.  The 
first  division  of  Rupert's  horse,  headed  by  him- 
self, charged  three  hundred  of  Cromwell's  with 
that  intrepid  leader  at  their  head ;  and  as  the 
prince  had  brought  his  bravest  troops  to  this  quar- 
ter, and  attacked  both  in  front  and  flank,  the  com- 
bat was  for  some  time  desperate,  the  respective 
parties  slashing  at  each  other  with  their  swords ; 
but  Cromwell's  band,  ever  irresistible,  at  length 
broke  through,  and  having  been  ably  supported 
by  Leslie,  the  whole  cavalry  in  that  wing  was  borne 
down.  The  victors  continued  the  chace  beyond  the 
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left  wing  of  the  vanquished.    Manchester's  charge 
with  his  foot  was  equally  successful  against  the  in^ 
fantry^  aroongatwhichwasNewcastle'sown  regiment, 
who,  disdaining  to  fly»  were  cut  down  in  the  order 
that  they  hadbeen  first  fi^nnedin :  the  remainder  fled 
towards  York.    In  the  other  wing,  the  fortune  of 
the  first  shock  was  reversed.    Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
and  Colonel  Lambert,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six 
troops,  charged  the  horse  opposite,  and  breaking 
through,  went  to  their  own  left  wing ;  but  Hurry 
then  charging  with  his  reserve,  so  furiously  assail» 
ed  Lord  Fairfax's  brigade,  which  was  annoyed  by 
raw  levies  that  were  put  to  flight  and  thrown  back 
upon  their  body,  that  the  right  wing  was  routed 
with  part  of  the  main  body,  including  the  Scots,  and 
fled  towards  Tadcaster,  giving  out  that  all  was 
lost:  as  however  the  conquerors  were  ready  to 
seize  the  carriages,  Cromwell  with  his  horse,  and 
Manchester  with  his  foot,  having  returned  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  prince's  right,  and  perceived 
the  condition  of  their  friends,  advanced  to  a  se- 
cond charge.    Both  sides  were  surprised  to  find 
that  they  must  fight  the  battle  over  again,  for  a 
victory  of  which    each  thought  himself  assured^ 
The  face  of  the  field  was  now  counterchanged,  the 
royalists  occupying  exactly  the  ground  which  their 
adversaries  had  done,  and  the  parliamentary  party 
that  of  the  royalists.    The  second  encounter  was 
desperate,  but  short    Before  ten  o'clock  the  par- 
liamentary forces  had  cleared  the  field,  and  not 
only  secured  their  own  artillery,  but  taken  the 
whole  train  of  Rupert.    The  victors  followed  up 
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the  pursuit  till  within  a  mile  of  York.  la  killed, 
the  king  lost  between  three  and  four  thousand, 
and  in  prisoners  four  generals,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
other  officers,  with  fifteen  hundred  common  sol- 
diers. The  opposite  party  would  not  acknowledge 
the  loss  of  more  than  three  hundred.  Twenty- 
five  pieces  of  ordnance,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels  of  powder,  and  ten  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  with  a  hundred  pairs  of  colours,  and  New- 
castle's cabinet,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors *. 


*  Rush.  vol.  ▼.  p.  6S1^  et  seq,  Whitelocke^  p.  93,  94.  Clar.  vol. 
iv.  p.  503.  This  writer  pretends,  as  if  he  could  have  the  means  of 
knowing,  that  the  parliamentary  generals  were  in  such  a  state  of 
diftsension,  that  the  Scots  talked  of  marching  home,  and  all  had 
agreed  to  separate.  But  this  is  just  the  way  he  ever  talks  on  any 
disaster*  The  parliamentary  writers,  and  the  private  correspoiui- 
ence,  &c.  do  not  warrant  us  in  reposing  the  slightest  faith  in  the 
statement,  which  is  refuted  by  the  dispositions  which  had  been  de- 
termined on.  Clarendon,  too,  assumes  that  the  parliamentary  army 
was  mor^  numerous,  which  is  a  mistake.  The  author  of  the  memoin 
of  the  SomerviUes  says,  that  the  united  army  would  have  been 
obliged  to  separate  for  want  of  provisions,  whereas  the  case  was  just 
reversed,  vol.  ii.  p.  345,  et  seq>  Bailie*s  Letters,  vol.  ii  p.  S3,  S3, 
35,  36.  **  There  were  three  generals  on  each  side,"  says  this  writer, 
"Lesley,"  (Earl  of  Leven),  «  Fairfax  and  Manchester;  Rupert, 
Newcastle,  and  King.  Within  half  an  hour  and  less  they  all  took  to 
their  heels."  But  this  is  a  mistake  as  to  Manchester.  Tlie  following 
picture  of  the  battle  by  Mr  Trevor  to  Ormonde,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
though  artless,  admirable.     Carte*s  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  56,  et  seq. 

*'  To  give  your  Excellence  the  short  account  I  ^hall  at  present 
make  to  you,  I  could  not  meet  the  prince  until  after  the  battle 
vras  joined^  and  in  the  fire,  smoke,  and  confusion  of  that  dayj  I 
knew  not  for  my  soul  whether  to  incline.  The  runaways,  on 
both  sides,  were  so  many,  so  breathless,  so  speechless,  so  full  of 
fears,  that  I  should  not  have  taken  them  for  men,  but  by   thctr 
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Great  as  was  the  loss  oh  the  royal  side  at  Mars- 
ton-moor,  it  is  possible  that  had  the  issue  just  been 
reversed,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  would  not  have 
permitted  Rupert  to  derive  all  the  advantages 
which  redounded  to  them,  and  which  he  expected, 
and  would  doubtless  have  obtained,  against  infe- 
rior leaders.  They  would  have  instantly  rallied 
their  broken  troops,  and  retreating  upon  their  re- 
sources in  the  associated  counties,  if  they  did  not 
even  renew  the  contest  on  the  same  ground, 
would  have  been  soon  prepared,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lancashire  forces,  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  battle,  after  they  had  straitened  Rupert's 
army,  and  thus  perhaps  deeply  injured  it  by  deser- 
tion. At  all  events,  they  would  have  effectually 
opposed  his  march  to  the  south.  But  the  other, 
though  he  expected  a  reinforcement,  was  not  even. 


motion,  which  still  served  them  very  wdl;  not  a  man  of  them 
being  able  to  give  me  the  least  hope  where  the  prince  was  to  be 
found,  both  armies  being  mingled,  both  horse  and  foot,  no  side 
keeping  their  own  posts.— In  this  terrible  distraction  did  I  scoor  the 
country;  here  meeting  with  a  shoal  of  Scots,  crying  out,  Wae*8  us, 
we're  a'  undone;  and  so  full  of  lamentation  and  mourning,  as  if 
their  day  of  doom  had  overtaken  them,  and  from  which  they  knew 
not  whither  to  fly :  and  anon  I  met  with  a  ragged  troop  reduced  to 
four  and  the  comet ;  by  and  by  with  a  little  foot  officer  without  a  hat, 
band,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  feet,  and  so  muoh  tongue  as  would 
serve  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  next  garrisons,  which,  to  say  truth, 
were  well  filled  with  stra^ers  on  both  sides  within  a  few  hours, 
though  they  lay  distant  from  the  place  of  fight  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.'*— Clarendon  himself  informs  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  could  always  rally  their  troops  though  broken;  but 
the  generalship^  of  the  other  commanders  on  both  sides  must  have 
been  very  bad. 
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suppoaing  that  he  had  had  the  mental  aptitude, 
in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  His  army,  sud- 
denly raised,  was  dispirited  by  such  a  revetsei. 
It  had  hitherto  depended  upon  the  sword  for  sub- 
sistence ;  and  as  supplies  were  cut  off  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  posts  occupied  by  the  parliamentary 
troops,  it  must  have  soon  been  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, which  a  great  portion  would  not  have  remain- 
ed to  meet  Newcastle's  troops  in  York  too,  who 
were  in  a  raging  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  could 
never  he  expected  to  take  the  field  after  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  part  of  them  had  been  drawn 
out  to  Marston-moor.  It  was  therefore  prudently 
resolved  upon  by  Rupert  to  retreat,  so  long  as  il 
was  practicable ;  and,  from  the  approach  of  the 
Lancashire  fbrces,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
evinced  good  generalship  in  carrying  ofi"  so  great 
a  portion  of  his  army.  But  the  unfortunate  must 
bear  reproach;  and  such  writers  as  Clarendon, 
who  measured  events  by  their  own  presumptuous 
hopes,  undervaluing  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  own  aggrandizement,  as  if  conquest  were  as 
easy  as  words,  have  severely  visited  upon  the  me- 
piory  of  Rupert  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treated  them  as  counsellors,  while  their  successors 
have  rung  changes  upon  the  same  dull  tale  *• 
Qumaa  The  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  is  not 
job  of  ^  'so  defensible.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  lessen 
the  misfortune  to  bis  master,  nay  to  surmount  it, 
he  instantly  left  the  kingdom.    It  is  said  that  he 

*  See  but  reference!. 
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was  disgusted  with  the  rashness  of  Rupert  in  per- 
sisting to  fight  i  but  it  would  be  a  poor  s^ohgy 
for  a  subordinate  commander's  abandoning  his 
mafiteri  that  he  bad  differed  in  opinion  with  his 
superior  in  regard  to  an  action  which  had  proved 
disastrous;  and  this  nobleman  is  confessed  to 
have  been  utterly  unqualified  for  the  substantial 
duties  of  a  general*  Full  of  the  distinguished 
place  be  held  in  society,  **  he  loved  OMUiarchy^  as  it 
was  the  foundation  of  his  own  greatness ;  and  the 
church,  as  it  was  well  constituted  for  the  splendoui 
and  security  of  the  crown ;  and  religioui  as  it  cher* 
ished  and  maintained  that  order  amd  obedience 
that  were  necessary  to  both,  without  any  other 
passion  for  the  particular  opinions  which  were 
grown  up  in  it,  and  distinguished  it  into  partiesf, 
than  as  he  detested  whatsoever  was  like  to  disturb 
the  public  peace."  His  estate  and  influence  in  the 
district  enabled  him  tacoUeci;  an  army ;  but  though 
«<  he  liked,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  Clarendon, 
<*  the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a  general 
well,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the  full, 
and  for  the  discharge  of  the  outward  state  and 
circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of  courtesy,  affability, 
bounty,  and  generosity,  he  abounded^  which  in  the 
infancy  of  a  war  became  him,  and  made  him  for 
some  time  very  acceptable  to  men  of  all  condi- 
tions,—*the  substantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a  gene- 
ral he  did  not  in  any  degree  understand,  being 
utterly  unacquainted  with  war,  nor  would  submit 
to  it,  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to  the 
discretion  of  his  lieutenant-general.  King."    His 
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generosity  may  be  questioned  from  the  plunder  he 
allowed :  but  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  his  character,  though  the  ob- 
stacles which  intervened  vindicate  him  from  the 
individual  charge,  that  he  is  accused  by  the  noble 
historian  of  not  having  availed  himself  of  former 
opportunities  to  march  south,  *^  lest  he  should  be 
eclipsed  by  the  court,  and  overshadowed  by  Prince 
Rupert."  Effeminate  in  his  habits,  though  brave 
in  action,  he  frequently,  at  critical  junctures,  un- 
less when  a  battle  was  expected,  and  then  he  be« 
haved  with  proper  spirit  in  his  own  person,  shut 
himself  up  for  two  days  at  a  time,  denying 
access  even  to  his  lieutenant-general,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  inordinate  taste  for  music, 
"  or  his  softer  pleasures  •."  Such  a  mind  shrunk 
from  difficulties,  and  when  he  perceived  that  the 
pomp  of  generalship  must  be  worn  at  a  vast  ex- 
pence  of  toil ;  and  beheld  that  army,  which  he  had 
stept  out  of  himself  to  render  so  complete,  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed,  for  the  loss  fell  heavily 
upon  it,  he  naturally  longed  for  the  aristocratic 
indolence  he  formerly  enjoyed ;  and  having  no 
mental  resources  to  bear  up  against  present  cala^ 
mity,  he  saw  his  master's  affairs  through  the  medi- 
um of  those  feelings  which  render  diflSculties  so 
appaling  to  the  inactive.  The  aspiring  hopes  with 
which  he  had  espoused  the  quarrel  were  now  blast- 
ed, since  he  never  could  expect  to  recover  the 
proud  situation  that  he  had  held  in  the  preceding 

*  Clar.  Tol.  V.  p.  *07,  rfjry. 
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year ;  reproaches,  which  must  have  been  mortify- 
ing to  such  a  disposition,  and  from  such  a  quarter, 
were  flung  upon  him  by  Rupert,  as  Iiaving  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  the  battle  j  and  while  he  could 
now  scarcely  look  for  farther  honours  or  rewards 
from  the  crown,  he  might  justly  conceive  that  his 
abandonment  of  the  cause,  and  retreat  from  the 
kingdom,  under  the  pretext  of  a  misunderstanding 
with  Rupert,  would  serve  him  in  any  subsequeiit 
accommodation  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment, as  the  latter  would  not  be  displeased  with  a 
rupture  that  bespoke  the  odiousness  of  the  prince's 
temper,  and  might  forget  past  miscarriages  in  more 
recent  events  *. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Marston-moor 
were  not  confined  merely  to  the  contest  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  but  powerfully  ex- 
tended to  the  parties  associated  with  the  latter; 
and  as  it  raised  Cromwell,  who  was  the  main  in- 
strument in  obtaining  the  victory,  as  well  as  the 
party  with  which  he  acted,  to  the  highest  infiu* 


*  We  have  already  said^  that  Newcastle  levied  a  great  number  of 
CatbolicB  with  the  lunges  knowledge^  though  Charles,  with  the  most 
colemn  oaths,  denied  the  fact :  The  following  letter,  which  I  omitted 
in  its  place,  therefore,  will  serve  to  convey  a  picture  of  that  monarch's 
principles :  '^  Newcastle,  this  is  to  tell  you,  that  this  rebellion  is  grown 
to  that  height,  that  I  must  not  locke  what  opinion  men  ar  who,  at 
this  tyme,  ar  willing  to  serve  me.  Therefore,  I  doe  not  only  permit, 
but  command  you,  to  make  use  of  all  my  loving  subjects,  without  ex- 
amining their  condenses,  ^ore  than  their  loyalty  tome,)  as  you  shall 
fynde  most  to  conduce  to  the  uphonlding  of  my  just  regal  rights." 
Shrewsbury,  83d  Sept  1649,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Aysc  4161,  No.  of 
vol.  69,    See  other  Letters  in  same  volume. 
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ence^  tt  will  here  be  necessary  to  present  an  ao- 
coant  and  character  of  both, 
chmetcror    The  storics  which  have  been  so  industriously 
^^'^'^  circulated  about  the  birth,  and,  more  particularly, 
about  the  early  life  of,  Cromwell,  were  invested 
chiefly  after  his  death,  and  were  the  production 
of  men  whose  interested,  pitiful,  malice  supplied  the 
place  of  talent.    The  most  nauseous  part  of  the 
picture  has  obtained  no  sanction  from  suck  writers 
as  Clarendon,  who  would  not  have  lost  so  fiur  an 
opportunity  to  revile  his  memory,  and  exaggerate 
his  faults,  had  they  not  been  sensible  that,  as  the 
stories  were  groundless,  they  could  not  venture 
upon  a  repetition  of  them  without  forfeituig  aM 
character  for  sincerity.    Tlie  disgusting  task  was 
left  to  scribblers  who  had  no  characters  to  lose^ 
but  whose  endless  maKce  could  implant  the  sting 
which  their  want  of  literary  merit  would  have  pre- 
vented men  of  high  minds  from  extracting,  had 
they  dared,  or,  from  political  motives,  been  willing 
to  undertake  it;  for  to  answer  the  calumnieB  of 
little,  despicable,  minds,  is  to  own  them  worthy  of 
notice :  as  the  intelligent,  candid,  portion  of  the 
community, .  are  superior  to  contamination,  it  is 
only  party  nmcour,  which  always  bums  fiefcesl  in 
the  breasts  of  the  retainers  of  a  faction,  that  en- 
courages the  noxious  race  of  slanderers^  and  wise 
men  console  themselves  that  the  tale  will  not  out- 
live the  short  day  of  its  authors.    But,  in  the  case 
of  Cromwell,  matters  have  been  reversed :  stories 
which  received  little  credit  in  their  own  age,  how« 
ever  sedulously  circulated,  have  been  revived  with 
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avidity ;  and  the  very  contempt  which  passed  them 
over,  baa  served  to  recoromend  them  as  unan- 
swered facts.  The  courtiers  could  not  see 
depicted  in  suflSciently  disgusting  colours,  the 
man  who  had  so  signally  triumphed  over  them  as 
a  party,  and  devoted  so  many  of  their  number  to 
destruction, — ^whom  they  had  felt  that  they  could 
only  expect  to  overturn,  and  thus  recover  their 
own  loss,  by  rendering  odious,  and  the  influence 
of  whose  character  they  dreaded  after  the  restora- 
tion. Had  the  fame  of  his  exploits  been  less, 
they  would  not  perhaps  have  been  so  much  dis* 
posed  to  persecute  his  memory.  The  royal  family 
were  naturally  gratified  with  anecdotes  that  black- 
ened the  character  of  their  inveterate  and  power- 
ful enemy*-«whom  they  abhorred  as  the  murderer 
of  a  king  and  their  father ;  while  for  a  season 
none  durst,  and  few  were  inclined  to  stand  for- 
ward the  advocate  of  his  memory,  whose  very 
bones  wefe  dug  from  their  tomb,  to  be  exposed 
upon  a  gibbet,  and  buried  with  ignominy  under  the 
gallows.  A  party  in  parliament,  who  having  from 
their  rank  acquired  influence  at  the  outset,  expect- 
ed to  transfer  the  power  of  the  throne  to  Uiem- 
selves,  could  not  forgive  the  ascendancy  by  which 
he  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours.  The  Pres- 
byterians, whose  hopes  he  frustrated,  and  whom 
he  crushed  by  his  arms,  were  not  less  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  sbnderons  tale,  while  the  republi- 
cans, whom  he  overreached  and  deserted,  were  not 
interested  to  vindicate  him  from  aspersion.  Ano< 
ther  party,  who  admired  his  exploits,  were  not 
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unwilling  to  believe  that  he  was  as  remarkable 
for  failings  which  sank  him  beneath  their  own 
level,  as  for  talents   which   raised    him  so  far 
above  it.    Yet  calumny  was  harmless  near  his 
own  time,  and  rather  cherished  by  his  rancorous 
enemies  as  food  for  their  malice  than  seriously 
believed.    But  the  political  effects  of  his  career 
did  not  perish  with  him,  and  later  writers  have 
collected  all  the  filth  vented  against  his  early  life, 
his  hypocrisy,  and  other  supposed  vices,  to  render 
detestable  the  opposer  of  a  king,  while  they  have 
exaggerated  his  good  qualities  and  talents  to  ren- 
der respectable  the  dominion  of  an  individual. 
Hence  he  has  been  represented  as  of  obscure  birth 
and  mean  circumstances ;  of  a  character  so  roughs 
boisterous,  and  untractable,  that  he  resisted  or- 
dinary instruction,  and,  in  his  youth,  delighted 
only  in  the  grossest  debauchery,  in  haunting  ta- 
verns and  brothels  with  bullies   and  roisters,  till 
he  had  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  his  small  inhe- 
ritance, when,  by  a  sudden  transition,  he  assumed 
the  manners  of  a  saint,  and  having  now  attempted 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  agriculture,  lost  the  re- 
mainder, of  his  fortune,  by  spending  with  his  ser- 
vants in  fanatical  prayers  that  portion  of  the  day 
which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  business. 
He  thus,  it  is  said,  entered  into  the  long  parlia- 
ment a  man  of  broken  fortune,  to  whom  every 
change  was  acceptable.    But  for  all  this  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  *. 

*  The  idea  of  his  profligacy  is  supposed  to  he  oonfimed  hy  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  St.  John,  in  which  he  pronounces  himself  to  hare  heen  a 
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Oliver  was  descended  of  an  ancient,  and  highly 
respectable,  family.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was,  on  the  maternal  side,  allied  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart  itself.  His  father  being  a  second 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  the  inheritance  was 
probably  not  large,  yet  was  it  sufficient  to  enable  the 
&mily  to  associate,  and  connect  themselves  with, 
the  first  gentry  in  the  country.  As  only  son,  he 
succeeded  his  father.  To  lower  the  idea  of  Oli- 
ver's birth,  it  has  been  alleged  that  his  father  con« 
ducted  a  large  brewery  to  augment  his  income 
from  his  estate ;  and  that  his  mother,  a  woman  of 


sinner^  the  chief  of  sinners ;  but  the  whole  letter  is  in  a  strain  of  en- 
thusiastic piety  and  self-mortification^  and  really  proves  nothings  as 
every  one  must  be  satisfied  who  looks  into  religious  letters^  &c.  The 
morally  depraved^  who  suddenly  turn  saints^  look  upon  their  moral 
delinquencies  as  scarcely  dust  in  the  balance  weighed  with  their 
estrangement  from  religious  duty.  It  has  been  well  observed^  too^ 
that  even  the  confession  in  the  litany  contains  the  amplest  acknow- 
ledgments of  sin^  and  that  Cromwell  wrote  in  the  same  spirit  But 
the  following,  from  the  last  speech  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger^ 
will  set  the  matter  in  the  strongest  light  '^  I  might  tell  you^**  says 
he  to  the  spectators  of  his  execution,  *'  I  was  bom  a  gentleman,  had 
the  education,  temper,  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  others, 
being,  in  my  youthful  days,  inclined  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and 
to  that  which  they  call  good  fellowship,  judging  it  to  be  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  a  gentleman.**  (From  this,  one  would  instantly  con- 
elude,  that  he  had  been  a  dissipated  debauchee,  but  mark  the  sequeL) 
♦'  But,  ahoui  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  my  age,  which  is  about 
thirty-four  or  five  years  since,  God  was  pleased  to  lay  the  foundation 
or  ground-work  of  repentance  in  me,  for  the  bringing  me  home  to 
himself,  by  his  wonderful,  rich,  and  free  grace,  &c  When  my  con- 
science was  thus  awakened,  I  found  my  former  course  to  be  disloyalty 
to  God,  profaneness,  and  a  way  of  sin  and  death,  whidi  I  did  with 
tears  and  bitterness  bewail,  as  I  had  cause  to  do/*  State  Trials,  vol. 
vi.  p.  194. 
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high  descent^  and  singular  |Mrudenoe  and  good 
sense,  after  the  demise  of  her  husband,  ccnrtinued 
the  business,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  give  portions 
to  her  daughters,  as  \eell  as  to  conduct  the  ed»» 
cation  of  all  her  children,  whom  she  spared  no 
pains  to  adorn  with  the  accomplishments  of  their 
age.  Though  this  storj,  which  gate  rise  to  the 
ridiculous  stigma  of  the  brewer,  were  true,  and  it 
is  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  it  would  prove 
little  as  to  the  father*s  rank,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Oliver  had  too  much  good  sense  to  feel  as  a 
reproach  what  in  reality  reflected  credit  upon  his 
excellent  mother,  whose  maternal  solicitude  he 
remembered  with  gratitude,  and  returned  with 
affection,  to  his  latest  breath*  The  father,  r^e- 
sented  Huntingdon  in  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  1605,  for  drain* 
ing  the  fens  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Iin« 
coin,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridgej'-^actB  which, 
with  his  marriage,  sufliciently  establish  that  he 
had  preserved  the  station  to  which  his  descent  en- 
titled him. 

Oliver  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April  1599,  and 
was  early  put  under  the  tuition  of  a  very  learned 
and  respectable  clergyman.  Dr.  Beard.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Cambridge  as  a  Fellow  Commoner.  In  the  follow^ 
ing  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  long  he  continued  at  the  universi- 
ty ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  left 
it  before  the  usual  time  ;  for  all  these  stories  about 
his  having  been  expelled,  according  to  some,  after 
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one  yeaPs  residence  there,  and  to  others,  after 
two,  stories  similar  to  those  by  which  the  great 
Milton  was  himself  so  groundlessly  defamed,  were 
of  late  invention,  and  rest  upon  no  authority.  If 
he  continued  the  usual  time,  he  roust,  as  he  be- 
came a  husband  at  twenty-one,  have  married  al* 
most  immediately  afler  his  return  to  the  country. 
And  here  we  may  put  the  stories  of  his  eariy  de- 
bauchery to  the  test.  The  chief  scene  of  them  is 
laid  in  the  inns  of  court,  which  it  is  alleged  he  enter- 
ed at  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  he  left  the  universi- 
ty,  and  remained  in  for  three  years, — a  prodigy 
of  impiety,  and  every  species  of  profligacy ;  where- 
as he,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  only  went  to  the 
univemty,  and  it  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  never  was  a  member  of  any  of  the  inns  of 
court.  Nor,  though  he  could  not  bear  a  compari* 
son  in  that  respect,  with  Selden,  Hampden,  &c., 
can  he  be  supposed  to  have  studied  with  small 
success  under  Dr.  Beard,  and  at  the  university, 
who  could  perfectly  understand  the  Latin  tongue 
when  spoken,  and  even  converse,  though  inele*- 
gantly,  in  that  language  himself.  A  good  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history,  as  well  as  modern,  he  is 
admitted  by  the  most  unquestionable  authority  to 
have  poissessed :  His  library  afterwards  was  choice, 
and  his  encouragement  of  learned  men  notorious. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1620,  when  he  had  lit- 
tle more  than  completed  his  twenty-flrst  year,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier  of  Rt- 
sted,  in  Essex,  which  of  itself  affords  a  presumption 
against  the  idea,  either  of  the  extreme  smallness 
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of  his  fortune,  or  of  his  having  impaired  it.     After 
his  marriage  it  is  not  denied  that  he  proved  a 
steady  head  of  a  family,  as  well  as  a  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate husband.     But  the  certainty  of  his  sta- 
tion in  society  does  not  rest  on  such  circumstan- 
ces. He  was  always  intimate,  not  only  with  his  rela^ 
tions,  the  Hampdens,  the  St  Johns,  the  Massams, 
&c.  but  with  other  leading  families  ;  and,  in  the 
third  parliament  of  Charles,  he  served  as  member  for 
Huntingdon, — a  fact  of  itself  perfectly  conclusive, 
since  it  was  estimated  that  the  lower  house  then 
contained  three  times  the  wealth  of  the  upper,  and 
it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  ever  could 
have  been  sent  there,  had  he  been  the  individual  of 
broken  fortune  and  character  that  he  has  been  re- 
presented.    There  is  also  proof  on  record  that, 
though  opposed  on  principle  to  the  government, 
he  was,  during  the  long  interval  of  parliaments, 
still  treated  by  it  with  the  respect  due  to  station 
and  becoming  conduct.     His  importance  too  rose 
so  high  during  that  period,  that  Cambridge  re* 
turned  him  as  its  member  to  the  long  parliament. 
The  origin  of  the  imputation  of  having  squandered 
his  inheritance,  may  be  traced  to  his  having  dis- 
posed of  a  detached  part,  to  pay  off  portions  allotted 
to  his  sisters.     But  he  acquired  additional  lands 
elsewhere,    particularly    through    his    uncle,   Sir 
Thomas  Steward,   who  appointed  him  his  heir. 
The  affairs  of  that  man  could  not  be  embarrassed 
who,  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
subscribed  L.500  towards  reducing  Ireland,  and 
L..'>00  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  Great 
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must  his  ascendancy  have  been  in  society,  who,  at 
the  outset  of  the  present  contest,  could  raise  a 
thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  composed  of  free- 
holders, and  freeholders'  sons. 

Cromwell,  though  well  versed  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  was  not  qualijfied  as  a  statesman 
to  speculate  profoundly  upon  human  afiairs,  nor 
to  predict  the  distant  consequences  of  passing 
events;  but  he  possessed  a  ready  perspicacious  judg- 
ment, with  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  powers,  a 
knowledge  of  character  almost  intuitive,  and  a 
capacity  of  the  first  order  for  the  practical  busi* 
ness  of  life,  heightened  by  an  enthusiastic  ardour 
that  roused  up  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  with 
concentrated  force  upon  any  emergency.  Thus 
he  saw  conjunctures  in  their  native  simplicity,  and 
judged  with  an  original  rectitude  and  clearness  as 
to  what  was  to  be  instantly  transacted,  far  beyond 
what  was  attainable  by  such  as  brought  pre-con- 
ceived  opinions  and  dull  generalities  to  the  aid  of 
their  understandings.  Bending  all  his  resources 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  immediate  object, 
undismayed  either  by  present  fears  or  the  dread 
of  distant,  problematical,  consequences ;  and,  lat- 
terly at  least,  seldom  starting  at  a  sacrifice  of 
principle,  which  might  have  appalled  a  better  head, 
as  well  as  a  better  heart,  he  had  ever  the  prompt 
decision  which  is  of  such  importance  in  life. 

His  speech,  corresponding  with  the  general 
structure  of  his  mind,  was  characteristic,  and  soon 
removed  any  unfavourable  impression  made  by  the 
untuneableness  of  his  voice,  and  ungracefulness  Qf 

VOL.  Ill  g  K 
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his  maiiner.  Haring  a  clear,  practical,  as  veil  as 
fervent  conception  of  the  subject  under  debate^ 
and  being  neither  entangled  with  theoretical  in* 
ferences,  nor  studious  of  embellishment,  he  strode 
home  with  a  vehement,  blunt,  common  sense  ap- 
peal, which  reached  every  bosom  interested  in  the 
question.  Men  listened  with  avidity  to  a  ^eaker 
who  seemed  to  despise,  as  out  of  [dace,  any  thing 
like  an  attempt  at  eloquence,  when  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  commonwealth  was  in  danger,-^who6e 
fervour  announced  sincerity,  and  whose  practical 
wisdom,  echoed  by  every  Inreast,  produced  an  ef- 
fect denied  to  the  more  refined  speculations  and 
poUshed  harangues  of  others.  His  fame  as  a  sol- 
dier procured  him  greater  respect  in  parliament, 
M  his  influence  there  promoted  him  as  a  military 
leader ;  but  his  frequent  appointments  to  commit- 
tees before  the  civil  war,  sufficiently  proves  that  he 
had  stained  a  character  in  the  house  anterior  to 
bis  exploits  in  the  field.  What  has  been  said  of 
his  speech  relates  to  occasions  when  he  wished  to 
be  nnderstood.  When  he  descended  to  cant,  we 
do  indeed  look  in  vain  for  a  glimmering  of  com- 
mon sense. 

H«  wrote  without  grace  or  even  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  construction ;  but  he  expressed  him- 
self succinctly  «sid  int^igibly ;  and  his  handwritii^ 
(I  have  seen  some  of  his  letters,)  was  characteris- 
tic, and  perfectly  that  of  a  gentleman  *• 

*  There  ore  some  of  his  letters  at  Oxford^  and  they  who  hate  only 
seen  his  signature  cannot  judge  of  his  handwriting.  I  beliere  many 
win  think  the  mention  of  handwriting  beneatii  thedignity  of  hiatoty ; 
hut  others,  who  trace  character  arai  in  it»  will  he  of  a  diflSsTCBt  opi- 
nion. 
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Conscious  of  his  aptitude  for  war,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  arms»  and  almost  immediately 
distinguished  himself.  As  opportunities  opened 
for  him,  he  threw  into  the  shade  all  the  old  sol- 
diers who  had  acquired  renown  abroad.  He  lived 
with  the  members  of  his  own  regiment,  who  en- 
tered the  service  out  of  conscience,  with  the  fami« 
liarity  of  a  companion ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  su- 
periority of  his  mind,  without  ever  forfeiting  the 
respect  due  to  him  as  commander.  He  had  thus 
ever  the  best  intelligence,  and  was  obeyed  from 
love,  not  fear.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  though  al- 
ways remarkably  fond  <^  broad  humour,  which, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  measure  char- 
acteristic of  Englishmen,  from  the  throne  down- 
wards, till  the  restoration  introduced  French  licen- 
tiousness with  Gallic  refinement, — and  though  he  al- 
lowed full  scope  to  his  vein,  he  never  lowered  him- 
self in  the  estimation  of  those  even  immediately 
around  him.  When  the  occasion  demanded  dig- 
nity, none  could  assume  it  more  gracefully  *. 

*  NoUe's  Mems.  of  the  Protectorate  House  of  CromweD.  Cibm* 
weQ'B  Mem.  di.  Tiii.  Whitelocke^  p.  116, 117.  384.  687,  et  seq.  Har- 
rk*8  Life  of  him.  Clar.  toI.  ii.  p.  648.  Warwicke's  Mem.  p.  347. 
See  also  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  Hodson.  Waller's  Life  prefixed  to 
his  Poems,  and  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  toL  i.  p.  766. 

Mr.  Hume's  account  of  Cromwell  is,  like  almost  every  character  he 
draws,  and  transaction  he  relates,  utterly  erroneous.  He  takes  up  the 
idea  of  his  eictreme  dissipation,  &c  and  then  says,  '^  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  spirit  of  reformation  seized  him ;  he  married,  affected  a  grave  and 
composed  behaviour,  entered  into  aU  the  zed  and  vigour  of  the  pu- 
ritanical party,  and  offered  to  restore  to  every  one  whatever  sums  he 
had  formerly  gained  by  gaming."  Now,  really  one  might  suppose, 
diat  as  Oliver  was  sent  to  the  univenity  at  seventeen,  and  mairied  at 
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Having  given  the  character  of  CromweH,  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  present  an  account  of  the 
Independents. 

twenty-one,  when,  according  to  this  account,  the  spiiit  of  reformatioii 
had  already  seized  him,  he  had  no  great  leisure  for  such  a  course  of 
intemperance,  and  surely,  even  supposing  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
ezoesses,  he  might  have  been  forgiven,  considering  that  he  became  so 
yery  diflferent  a  man  at  an  age  when  youth,  the  height  of  passion,  and 
inexperience  are  admitted  as  an  apology  for  so  many.  He,  who  at 
such  years  becomes  master  of  his  passions  after  having  given  rein  to 
folly  and  licentiousness,  obtains  an  infinitely  greater  conquest  over 
himself  than  those  who  never  went  astray.  But,  as  we  have  said,  this 
merit  is  not  due  to  Cromwell,  as  the  stories  are  unfounded,  and  of  the 
same  description  with  those  of  his  having  quarrelled  with  the  king  at 
lour  years  old,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  enmity ;  of  hit 
Jiaving  been  warned  in  a  dream  of  his  future  exaltation,  &c.  Sec. 
There  is  only  one  instance  ever  referred  to  of  his  having  repaid  what 
he  had  gained  by  gaming,  and  that  is  of  his  having  returned  thirty 
pounds,  as  he  conceived  he  could  not  conscientiously  keep  money  so 
obtained;  but,  if  true,  it  would  redound  to  his  credit,  without 
pie-supposing  that  he  had  been  addicted  to  the  vice,  and  even  at 
the  worst,  it  surely  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  noble  principle  to  re- 
trieve errors  in  this  way.  The  single  instance,  however,  is  not  suffi-* 
dently  authenticated.  Mr.  Hume,  according  to  the  vulgar  accounts 
fkbricated  after  the  restoration,  says,  that  his  house  was  the  resort 
of  all  the  zealots;  but,  how  he  applied  the  term  zealot,  has  been  al- 
ready seen,  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  during  the  disuse  of  par- 
liaments, CromweU  appears  to  have  attended  the  established  church, 
pxkd  to  have  been  on  fair  terms  with  the  deigy  in  his  neighbourhood, 
though  he  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  protect  those  who  were  per- 
secuted for  non-conformity,  by  applying  frequently  at  one  time  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  Uieir  behalf.  The  same  writer  also  repeat^ 
the  stories,  equaUy  groundless,  of  his  ruined  afiairs,  &c.  and,  upon 
the  same  authorities,  states  that  he  was  chosen  for  Cambridge  by  acci-> 
dent  and  intrigue-  The  first  has  been  already  spoken  to ;  and  the  true 
answer  to  the  last  is,  that  not  only  was  his  election  never  called  in 
question,  but  that  an  insinuation  on  that  head  was  never,  during  his 
life,  thrown  out  against  him.  He  had  made  himself  very  useful  to 
Cambridge  by  opposing  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  draining  the  Fens  ; 
j^nd,  from  his  connections  with  the  Hampdens,  St  Johns,  Mas^iamsy 
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The  Independents,  properly  so  called,  ^^^^^^^"S!!h?lS^ 
ing  that  they  could  draw  from  Scripture  alone  thatdcpe^ts^ 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  most  con- 
sonant to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  rejected  tradi« 

&C.  who  all  intiinately  c<HTesponded  with,  and  supported,  him,  his 
election  was  just  what  might  have  heen  expected.    The  reader  will 
not  have  forgotten  that  he  was,  in  a  former  parliament,  member  for 
Huntingdon,  which  his  father  had  represented  before  him.    But  then 
follows  the  most  extraordinary  statement  of  all,  which  will  afibrd 
another  proof  of  the  small  hesitation  with  which  this  writer  makes 
the  broadest  and  most  groundless  assertions.    Cromwell,  says  he> 
**  seemed  not  to  possess  any  talents  which  could  qualify  him  to  rise 
in  that  public  sphere  into  which  he  was  now  at  last  entered."  (Why, 
at  last,  when  he  had  been  in  parliament  before  ^')    ^'  His  person  waa 
ungraceful,  his  dress  slovenly,  his  voice  untuneable,  his  elocution 
homely,  tedious,  obscure,  and  embarrassed  ?"  (We  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  specimen  of  Oliver's  eloquence,  when  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself.    Mr.  Hume  selects  mere 
cant,  forgetting  what  himself  observes  in  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  that  "  they  treat,  aU  of  them,  of  reli-< 
gious  subjects,  and  are  absolutely  unintelligible.     No  traces  of  eIo« 
quence,  or  even  of  common  sense,  appear  in  them*     A  strange  para- 
dox !  did  we  not  know  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  where  they 
relinquish  by  principle  the  use  of  their  reason,  are  only  enabled  by 
their  vigour  of  mind  to  work  themselves  deeper  into  error  and  absur-i 
dity.")    "  The  fervour  of  his  spirit  frequently  prompted  him  to  rise 
in  the  house ;  but  he  was  not  heard  with  attention."    (It  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Hume  has  taken   his  picture  from  Warwick; 
but   the    passage  itself  will  shew  what  justice  he  has  done  to 
it,  and  likewise  the  character  of   Warwick  himself  in  regard  to 
dress.    "  The  first  time,"  says  he,  '*  that  ever  I  took  notice  of 
him,  (CromweU,)  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  parliament  held  in 
November,  1640,  when  I  vainlff  thought  myseff  a  courtly  young  gen* 
ileman ;  for   we  courtiers   valued  ourselves    much  upon  our   good 
clothes.    I  came  one  morning  into  the  house  well  clad,  and  per* 
ceived  a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily 
appareUed,  for  it  was  a  plain  doth  suit,   which   seemed  to  have 
been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain  and  not 
very  dean,  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little 
band,  which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar ;  his  hat  was  widi« 
out  a  hat^band ;  his  stature  wa»  of  a  good  nse;  his  sword  stuck  dose 
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tioD  as  the  basis  of  the  various  usurpations,  whe- 
ther by  the  pope,  the  Greek  patriarch,  by  Laud,  or 
others,  which  had  tyrannized  over  and  disgraced 
Christian  society.     Their  form  of  ecclesiastical 

to  his  side ;  bis  eountenanee  swoln  and  reddish;  his  roioe  sharp  and 
nntuneable;  and  his  eloquateeJvU  of  fervour;  for  the  subject  matter 
would  not  bear  much  of  reason^  it  being  in  behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Prynn's^  who  had  disperud  libels  against  the  queen  for  her  dandng, 
and  such  like  innocent  and  courtly  sports;"— the  case  of  Prynn's  ser- 
vant has  already  been  given^  and  fi^w  moie  infamous  ones  can  be 
Ibund  in  the  history  of  any  people  that  claim  a  shadow  of  freedom  ;— 
*'  and  he  aggravated  the  imprisonment  of  this  man  by  the  ooundl-table 
unto  that  height,  that  one  would  have  believed  the  government  itself 
was  in  great  danger  by  it"  ( — ^Was  it  not  ? — )  **  I  sincerely  profess 
it  lessened  much  my  reverence  unto  that  great  council,  for  he  teas 
very  much  hearkened  unto,"  p.  247,  278.  Warwick  justly  reflects 
upon  his  vanity  at  that  time  for  dress;  and  his  frame  of  mind  then, 
for  he  became  wiser  afterwards,  recals  to  our  recollection  an  anecdote 
of  the  great  Sully.  Louis  XIII.  sent  for  him  to  give  his  advice  upon 
a  great  emergency,  and  the  courtiers  whispered  to  one  another  and 
smiled  at  his  unfashionable  appearance ;  which  the  duke  having  ob- 
served, said  to  the  king,  *'  Whenever  your  mijesty's  father  did  me 
the  honour  to  consult  me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons  of  the  court  to  retire 
into  the  anti-chamber."  But,  in  Warwick's  description,  we  find  the 
very  reverse  of  Hume's  statement.  Oliver  efibcted  his  olgect  in 
rousing  the  house,  and  was  very  much  hearkened  to.  The  same 
Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  "  afterwards  appeared  to  his  eye  of  a  great 
and  majestic  deportment ;"  (and  we  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Hume 
mangles  the  report  of  Oliver's  speech,  in  the  third  of  the  kmg,  when 
he  properly  spoke  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  religion.) — **  His,"* 
(Cromwell's)  ^*  name,"  continues  Mr.  Hume,  "por  above  two 

TEARS  IS  not    to  BE   FOUND   07TENER  THAN   TWICE  ON   ANY  COK* 

MiTTEE ;  and  those  committees  into  which  he  was  admitted^  were 
chosen  for  affairs  which  would  more  interest  the  zealots  than  the  men  of 
business."  This  would^  indeed,  be  a  decisive  proof  of  the  little  esti« 
mation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  reader,  conceiving  that  Mr« 
Hume  would  never  have  hazarded  an  assertion  of  this  kind  without 
having  ascertained  the  fact,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Journals, 
(he  certainly  means  to  convey  that  he  had,  and  I  have  heard  credit 
aUowed  him  for  having  gone  to  those  sources  of  information,)  con- 
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government  was  extremely  simple  :-~'niat  eiacli 
congregation,  as  a  complete  church  within  itself 
should  have  full  power  to  elect  its  own  pastor  and 
office-bearers,  and  manage  all  its  own  affiiirs  with- 

dndesi  tbat  hia  acoonnt  of  tbat  indiTidual's  chancier  b  lupported  by 
irrefragable  evidence;  but  what  will  be  hia  aatoniahment  mt  the  fbt 
lowing  Btatement  ?  That  Cromwell  waa  nominated  one  of  aixteen, 
amongat  whom  were  Hampden^  Pyni>  St  John^  Selden,  HoQia, 
Lord  Digby^  Peard^  Rona^  Grimaton^-— of  the  very  fifth  committee 
appointed  by  the  long  parliament ;  that,  before  the  reoeaa  on  the  9th 
of  September^  1641,  or  within  the  firat  ten  montha,  I  have  found, 
(and  though  I  ahall  refer  to  all  theae,  and  thua  put  them  beyond  dia« 
pute,  it  ia  poaaible  that  my  eye  may  have  miaaed  aome^)  that  he  was 
•pecially  appointed  to  eighteen  committeea,  exduaiye  of  hia  appoint- 
ment amongat  the  knlghta  and  burgeeaea  generally  of  the  countiea  of 
Lincoln^  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Sufiblk,  and  Nor- 
folk ;  and  of  hia  having  been  aent  up  twice  alone  with  inlportant  mea- 
aagea  to  the  lorda :  and  that  the  moat  important  mattera  fell  within 
the  province  of  aeveral  of  theae  committeea;  aa  Ldghton'a  caae;  an 
act  for  the  yearly  holding  of  parliamenta ;  grievanoea  in  regard  to  in- 
land poata,  foreign  couriera,  carriers,  and  foot  poata,  &c  Act  for 
aboliahing  superatitbn,  and  the  better  advancing  the  trae  worahip 
and  aervioe  of  God ;  breach  of  privilege,  3  Car. ;  finea  in  chancery, 
&C. ;  act  for  the  better  enabling  members  of  parliament  to  diacharge 
their  conadencea  in  the  proceedinga  of  parliament;  act  about  the 
apeedy  raiaing  of  money ;  addition  to  aeveral  atatutea,  one  made  in 
the  time  of  PhiL  and  Mary,  the  other  in  that  of  Jamea ;  petition 
of  freeholdera  of  the  county  of  Herts,  &c. :  That,  from  the  re-meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  on  the  30th  October,  1641,  till  about  the 
middle  of  July  following,  when  he  went  down  to  the  country  to  raiae 
and  train  troopa,  I  have  found  him,  (and  again  I  muat  say  that  my 
eye  may  have  pasaed  aome,)  apedally  nominated  to  twenty-seven  com- 
mitteea, exduaive  of  hia  having  been  once  again  appointed,  aa  before, 
generally  amongat  the  knighta  and  burgeeaea  of  those  countiea,  ex- 
dudve  too  of  hia  having  been  appointed  four  aeveral  timea,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Hotham,  to  carry  important  meaaagea  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who,  the  reader  will  recollect,  waa  detained  in 
En^and ;  exduaive  likewise  of  hia  having  been  aent  no  less  than  aix 
timea,  alwaya  alone,  with  important  measagea  to  the  lorda)  making 
in  all  thirty-dght  timea:  he  waa  beaidea  nominated  twice  one  of  the 
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out  the  controul  of  prelates  or  of  presbyteries,  sy- 
nods, and  assemblies,  or,  in  short,  any  other  eccle^ 
siastical  institution ;  though  they  held  that  every 
church  should  cultivate  a  communion  with  others 


tdlen :  and  the  matter  that  fell  within  the  province  of  these  com- 
mittees only  requires  to  be  mentioned.  Grievances^  Irish  a&irs  ge- 
nerally ;  to  consider  of  the  speedy  and  effectual  way  to  reduce  the  re- 
bels ;  again  to  consider  of  a  more  effectual  way ;  to  meet  with  a  commit- 
tee of  the  lords  about  tumults  and  seditious  pamphlets ;  to  meet  with 
another  committee  of  the  upper  house  to  consider  of  a  report  about 
the  prince  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford ;  bill  about  the  bishops ;  to 
consider  of  the  number  and  quality  of  all  those  who  have  refused  the 
protestation ;  to  consider  the  king's  reply  to  Mr.  Pym*s  speech ;  to 
consider  where  his  majesty's  last  letter  was  framed ;  to  consider  of  an 
answer  to  letters  from  the  committee  at  York ;  the  bill  of  subscrip- 
tions ;  to  take  informations  of  Danish  and  Swedish  ship-masters,  &c. 
regarding  the  preparation  of  a  navy  in  their  respective  countries ;  to 
meet  with  a  committee  of  the  lords^  to  consider  all  the  information^ 
&C.  from  York :  to  receive  information  of  aU  warlike  preparations  go* 
ing  on  at  York,  &c :  he  was  appointed  too,  conjimctly  with  Sir  G. 
Gerrard,  to  prepare  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Brereton,  &c. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Cromwell  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  conse- 
quently unqualified  at  first  to  direct  in  matters  of  form,  &c  and  that 
Pjrm,  Hampden,  Hollis,  &c.  were  all,  from  what  had  previously  occur- 
red, selected  of  course,  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  his  character  in  the 
house,  from  the  number  of  committees  he  was  appointed  to.  But  the 
first  volume  of  the  Life  of  Clarendon  might  have  set  Mr.  Hume  right. 
Clarendon,  then  Hyde,  was  chairman  of  a  committee,  of  which  Crom- 
well was  a  member,  regarding  some  enclosures  of  the  queen's  manor, 
without  consent  of  the  tenants, — ^indosures  which  Lord  Mandeville, 
or  Kimbolton,  was  interested  to  keep  up.  "  The  committee,"  says 
the  noble  author,  ^^  sat  in  the  quecn*s  court ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
being  one  of  them,  appeared  much  concerned  to  countenance  the  pe<* 
titioners,  who  were  numerous,  together  with  their  witnesses;  the 
Lord  Mandeville  being  likewise  present  as  a  party,  and,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee,  sitting  covered.  Cromwell,  who  had  never  before 
been  heard  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Common^'*  (then  it  must,  as  ia 
evident  from  Warwick's  account,  and  the  journals  of  the  case,  have 
been  very  early,  in  Nov.  1040,)  "  ordered  the  witnesses,  and  petitioners 
in  the  method  of  the  proce^Ung;  and  seconded  and  enlarged  upon 
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of  whose  principles  and  practice  it  approved ;  and 
they  admitted  the  use,  while  they  denied  the  ju« 
risdiction,  of  classical  assemblies.  In  no  material 
point  of  doctrine  did  they  differ  from  the  Presby- 

what  they  said  with  great  passion ;  and  the  witnesses  and  persons 
concerned,  who  were  a  very  rude  kind  of  people,  interrupted  the  coun- 
cil and  witnesses  on  the  other  side  with  great  clamour,  when  they  said 
any  thing  that  did  not  please  them ;  so  that  Afr.  Hyde,  whose  office 
it  was  to  ohlige  men  of  all  sorts  to  keep  order,  was  compelled  to  use 
sharp  reproofs,  and  some  threats,  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  temper, 
that  the  husiness  might  he  quietly  heard.    Cromwell,  in  great  fury> 
reproached  the  chairman  for  heing  partial,  and  that  he  discountenan- 
ced the  witnesses  by  threatening  them ;  the  other  appealed  to  the 
committee,  who  justified  him,  and  declared  that  he  behaved  himself 
as  he  ought  to  do ;  which  more  inflamed  him,  who  was  already  too 
touch  angry.    When,  upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact,  or  the  pro- 
ceeding before,  and  at,  the  enclosure,  the  Lord  Mandeville  desired  to 
be  heard,  and  with  great  modesty  related  what  had  been  done,  or 
explained  what  had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer,  and  reply 
upon  him  with  so  much  indecency  and  rudeness,  and  in  language  so 
contrary  and  ofien8ive>  that  every  man  would  have  thought,  that,  atf 
their  natures  and  their  manners  were  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible,  so 
their  interest  could  never  have  been  the  same.*'    (The  reader  will  re- 
collect, that  at  the  time  treated  of  in  our  text,  Cromwell  was  thia 
Lord*s,  now  Earl  of  Manchester's  lieutenant-general.)      "  In  the 
end,  his  whole  carriage  was  so  tempestuous,  and  his  behaviour  so  vio- 
lent, that  the  chairman  found  himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him,  and 
to  tell  him,  if  he  proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  he  would  presently 
adjourn  the  committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain  to  the  House 
of  him,  which  he  never  forgave,  and  took  all  occasions  afterwards  to 
pursue  him  with  the  Utmost  malice  and  revenge  to  his  death/*    Life^ 
vol.  i.  p.  40 — 70. 

Had  Cromwell  been  an  ordinary  man,  and  been  merely  appointed 
to  a  committee  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  out  of  compliment, 
the  bare  report  of  such  conduct  would  have  disposed  the  House  ne- 
ver to  nominate  him  again.  Hyde  would  doubtless  exert  all  his  in- 
fluence against  such  a  nomination,  and  Lord  Mandeville's  popularity 
in  the  lower  house  would  have  a  great  effect ;  while  even  Cromwell's 
friends  would  have  taken  care  that  he  should  not  have  another  oppor-i 
tunity  to  expose  himself,  and  affiront  them.    But  he  does  not  appear 
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terians.  The  number  of  this  sect,  in  its  strictest 
definition,  was  limited ;  though  it  included  men 
of  great  learning,  and  many  of  high  rank.  But  it 
obtained  a  mighty  support,  and  even  accession  on 

to  hmve  been  i^juved  by  it;  and  the  probabUitj  is,  that  hu  cbaige  of 
partiality  against  Hyde  was  not  unfonnded.  For  H  yde  was  erer  con- 
Iking;  and  Cromwell,  though  he  proved  himself  dishonest,  always 
played  a  high  game,  making  a  sacrifice  of  integrity  only  for  a  grand 
object.  Hence  he  was  studious  for  a  character  of  inflexible  worth, 
and  was  so  sneoessfnl  in  attaining  it,  that  one  of  his  keenest  oppo- 
nents—a presbytexian  diTine— thus  writes  of  him  in  a  leMer  to  a 
friend,  at  the  moment  he  bitterly  opposed  him :  "  The  man  is  a  very 
wise  and  active  head,  universally  well  beloved  as  rel^ous  and  stout*i 
Baillie's  Let  vol.  iL  p.  dO. 

We  may  eondude  from  Clarendon's  account,  that  Cromwell  was 
not,  at  the  ontset,  an  habitual  speaker,  though  he  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  house ;  and  the  drcumstanoe  wiU  raise  our  o^nion 
of  his  judgment  Every  one  acquainted  with  human  affiurs  knows, 
that  unless  an  assembly  be  taught  to  esteem  a  speaker  for  sound 
practical  wisdom,  he  will  address  it  in  vain ;  the  finest  strokes  of 
eloquence  being,  at  least  after  the  orator  has  been  heard  a  few  timei^ 
rq^arded,  and  justly  r^;aided,  as  an  idle  interruption  of  that  serious 
business  on  which  men  have  met  The  true  plan  therefore  for  an 
individual,  who  has  a  character  to  make,  is  to  reserve  himsdf  at  first 
for  occasions,  when  he  feels  that  he  can  speak  with  a  powerful  effect 
In  this  way  he  gains  upon  the  house,  and  may  then  expect  to  be 
heard  with  due  reverence  on  ordinary  business.  Such  was  the  course 
pursued  by  almost  all  the  great  speakers  whom  particular  drcum- 
stances  did  not  at  once  bring  forward  upon  the  notice  of  the  house. 
Even  the  younger  Vane  waa  seldom  on  committees  at  first 

Lest  it  should  be  alleged  that  I  merely  meet  Mr.  Hume's  asser- 
tion  rq^arding  the  Journals  by  one  of  my  own,  I  give  a  list  of  dates 
for  every  thing  referred  to  above,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  once  sa* 
tisfy  hunself  of  my  accuracy.  1640,  Nov.  9th,  Dec  3d  (twice  nomi* 
nated)— 17th,  19th,  29d,  30th._1641,  Feb.  10th,  13th,  17th,  83d.— 
March  9th,  June  4th,  July  8d,  «8th,  Aug.  16th,  18th,  84tb,  (see 
two  nominations  this  day)— 30th,  8q>t  1st  Oct  89th,  Dec  1 1th, 
90tl^  89ih,  (see  four  nominations  this  day.)— 164Ji^  Feb.  11th,  ISth, 
9ith,  Maitth  1st,  8d,  6th,  (twice  nominated,  and  also  appointed  one 
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general  grounds,  from  a  great  portion  of  the  com- 
munity that  did  not  exactly  embrace  its  particular 
system. 

of  the  tellen)  8th,  88ih,  Aprfl  5th,  9th,  I6tfa,  SStfa,  May  3d,  6th, 
12th,  14th,  8Sd,  SOih,  Slst,  June  6th,  11th,  (appointed  a  teller,) 
15th,  17th,  18th,  SOth,  87th,  (twice  nominated,)  July  5th,  lith. 

It  is  said  that  Hampden  alone  saw  into  the  powers  of  CromwelTB 
mind,  and  prophesied  his  future  greatness  m  the  event  of  a  dvil  war ; 
for  that  "  in  the  beginning  of  ike  war"  Lord  Digby,  ^'  who  was  then 
a  great  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  happening  to  walk  down 
the  stairs  from  the  house  with  Hampden,  asked  who  that  man  was 
before  them,  "  for  I  see,"  said  he, ''  he  is  of  our  side,  by  his  speaking 
so  warmly  to-day,"  (a  shrewd  ccmjecture !)  *^  upon  which  Mr. 
Hampden  replied,  'That  slovenly  fellow  which  you  see  before  us,  if 
we  should  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king,  which  God  forbid,  I 
say  that  sloven,  in  such  a  case,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
England'— but  Hampden  knew  him  welL"  Bulstrode^s  Mem.  p.  198. 
This  story,  though  repeated  by  one  author  after  another,  from  Bui* 
strode  downwards,  is  quite  as  probable  as  Cromwell's  dream,  which 
that  dealer  in  dreams.  Clarendon,  so  gravely  relates,  or  as  a  preter- 
natural event  that  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  relation  to  a  crown, 
when  Cromwell  as  a  boy  acted  a  character  in  a  play,  &c  Digby's 
utter  want  of  veracity,  and  great  dexterity  in  invention,  have  been 
fully  established;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bulstrode 
got  die  story  directly  from  that  lord,  or  from  any  source  that  could 
be  depended  on  as  proceeding  firom  him.  But  the  matter  can  luckily 
be  brought  to  the  test  On  the  9th  of  November,  1640,  or  the  sixth 
day  after  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  Digby,  Hampden,  and  Crom- 
wdl  were  appointed  to  tfie  same  committee,  which  consisted  only  of 
sixteen,  and  was  authorised  to  call  witnesses,  &c.  &&  This,  therefore, 
must  have  made  Digby  and  Cromwell  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  the  numerous  appointments  of  Cromwell  so  early,  and  his  ad- 
dressing the  house,  are,  along  with  this,  totally  irreooncOeable  with 
the  idea  of  Digby's  not  knowing  who  and  what  he  was.  Again, 
Digby  was  utterly  cast  off  by  the  popular  party  in  May  fSollowing, 
and  was  then  called  to  the  Upper  House.  N^w,  though  plots  were 
in  May  apprehended,  and  even  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops, 
surely  no  one  could  foresee  a  long  protracted  war,  by  which  alone  the 
military  genius  of  a  man  altogether  obscure  as  he  is  here  represented 
to  have  been,  could  have  risen ;  and  Hampden  wodd  not  have  been 
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As  the  grand  object  of  an  ambitious  priesthood 
is  a  form  of  church-government  which  confers 
power,  and  rites  and  ceremonies  had  been  multi- 
plied to  promote  it  j  so  wherever  the  people  have 
been  subdued  to  a  religion  full  of  superstitious  ob- 
servances, they  regard  the  form  of  church-policy 
and  the  clergy  as  part  of  the  divine  institutions, 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  support  with  the 
same  spirit  as  points  of  faith.     But  where  the 
mass  of  the  population,  having  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten their  understandings  from  that  fountain, 
they  are  solicitous  mainly  for  purity  of  doctrine,' 
and  venerate  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  only 
as  it  is  calculated  to  secure  it.    Though  always 
ready  to  yield  due  respect  to  the  conscientious 
mmisters  of  religion,  and  listen  to  their  elucida- 
tion of  revealed  truths,  it  is  merely  as  to  indivi- 
duals,  who  from  having  cultivated  divinity  as  a 
profession,  are  presumed  to  be  better  qualified 
than  the  rest  of  mankind  to  explain  it,  and  whose 
callmg  is  necessary  to  awaken,  by  their  exhorta- 
tions,  the  rehgious  zeal,  and  promote  the  morality 
of  their  hearers.    Finding  no  particular  form  of 
church  pobcy  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament, 
they  infer  that  the  author  of  their  religion,  whUe 

M  fodidi  M  disdMe  hi«  view,  lad  he  entertrined  thoee  implied  in 

ri J^^i  t  tnm-wulent  military  geniu.?  The  g«.t  cm». 

city  «d  judgment  of  CromweU  might  be  duly  appredated^Hwrnl 

lugQ  to  leave  room  for  such  an  obeervadoiie 
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he  was  sufficiently  explicit  in  doctrinal  matters^ 
has  left  men  to  their  own  freedom  in  that  respect, 
since  the  form  ought  to  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  society,  habits  of  a  people,  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  state.  To  them  it  appears  as  unrea* 
sonable,  as  the  history  of  nations  has  proved  it  to 
be  dangerous,  to  refer  to,  or  draw  conclusions 
from,  the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  since, 
while  Christianity  was  opposed  by  the  established 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  was  subject 
to  persecution,  there  necessarily  prevailed  a  form 
of  discipline  different  from  what  was  requisite 
when  revelation  became  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Such  were  the  principles  upon  which  episcopacy 
was  established  and  defended  at  the  Reformation ; 
and  it  had  only  been  latterly  that  the  hierarchy 
had  pretended  to  trace  their  power  to  a  divine 
origin.  The  dissenting  clergy,  had  indeed  all 
along  vehemently  opposed  episcopacy ;  but  their 
success  with  the  people  had  always  arisen  from 
the  fervour  with  which  they  had  preached,  and  the 
purity  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  ceremonies,  which 
they  had  inculcated ;  Even  in  Scotland,  the  peo- 
ple never  would  have  been  disposed  to  resist  epis- 
copacy, had  it  not  been  for  its  accompaniments. 
Accustomed  to  that  particular  form  of  ecclesiastic 
cal  policy,  the  people  of  England  generally  vene- 
rated it ;  and  though  the  mad  ambition  of  Laud, 
in  conjunction  with  the  king,  had  taught  men  to 
look  out  for  some  other  form  which  might  se*f 
pure  blessings  that  were,  by  such  an  imprudent 
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and  criminal  oourse,  rendered  hopeless  under  the 
present  system,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  would 
even  yet  have  gladly  returned  to  episcopaqr, 
could  they  have  been  c«tain  that  it  wodd  not 
again  be  made  the  instrument  of  such  unworthy- 
purposes*. 

We  have,  in  a  fanner  part  of  our  work,  given 

*  This  is  quite  detr  eren  from  BaiUicTs  aoooont  ''  It  is  ootunly 
trnt,"  Kyi  he  in  a  familiar  letter  to  his  hroUier-iiHbw,  to  late  as  STtli 
Deetmbm,  1§U,  «'rf  what  yon  wrote,  of  the  impMnbiliiy  mr  to 
have  gotten  England  reformed  by  hmnan  means,  as  thii^  hen  stoad, 
withoot  their  brethren's  help.  The  laamedest  and  most  considerable 
part  of  them  were  fidly  EpisoopaL  Of  dioae  who  joined  with  the 
parilamcB^  the  greatest  and  most  wwidetible  part  mat  mndi  Efrnm 
copal,''  ToL  ii.  p.  81.  There  has  been  always  a  strai^  tendency  in 
the  hig^i-chureh  party  of  England  to  regard  Charles  I.  Laud,  and 
StiallMe,  as  martyrs  for  thedmrcfa;  bat  the  hei  ia,  that  they  woe 
in  feahty  its  greatest  enemies.  Had  it  not  been  fo  their  innovatii^ 
and  ontrageoos  oondnet,  epiaoopacy  ooold  never  have  been  in  dai^er. 
For  an  account  of  the  Independents  and  their  supporters^  see  BaiDie, 
vol.  ill.  et  ieq.,  but  particularly  p.  67.  8S-5. 180.  There  had  been 
dilutes  abont  the  sacrament,  the  Independents  wishhig  the  de- 
ments to  be  disused  throu^  the  chnrch,  instead  of  the  comma* 
nicanto  coming  up  to  the  table;  likewise  about  marriage  and  bap- 
tSsm;  the  last  of  which  they  conceived  mi^t  be  done  privately^  and 
the  first  constitated  without  the  priest.  Bat  dieae  pcints  they  oon« 
ceded;  and  itis  au^gukr  that  in  modem  times  thev  prmciplcs  re- 
garding marriage  and  baptism  are  admitted  on  the  opposite  side: 
baptism  is  generally  performed  privately,  and  marriage  may  be  con- 
ttatnled  as  under  the  canon  bw,  by  mutual  eonaoit  See  Masheim 
▼oL  V.  p.  46.  897,  et  seq.  .  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  jt.es,  eiseq.  See 
Whitelocke*8  Speech  upon  ecclesiastical  government,  in  hiis  Memorials, 
p.  »9.  He,  Selden,  and  indeed  all  the  lawyers,  were  EraStians,  hold- 
ing  that  there  waa  no  divine  rule  of  eeclesiastiGal  government,  bat 
that  it  should  depend  upon  the  civil  power.  BaiUie  widi  great  ind|g« 
nance  informs  us,  that  the  minority  of  the  commons  held  the  same 
tenets,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.  107.  14d^50. 
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aia  account  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  Scotland,  prior  to  the  late  king's  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  and  we  need  not  repeat 
it.    During  their  persecution,  both  by  the  late 
and  the  present  king,  they  had  assumed  a  tnodera* 
tion  of  language  foreign  to  their  principles ;  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  English,  who  duly  appro* 
dated  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Scots  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  throne,  and  approved  equally  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  worship  and  purity  of  their  doc 
trine,  conceived,  before  the  ambition  of  their  cler- 
gy, which,  from  circumstances,  was  adopted  by 
the  people  themselves,  was  unveiled,  that  they 
might  more  safely  embrace  a  system  already  esta- 
blished in  the  neighbour  kingdom,  than  incur  all 
the  obloquy,  and  run  all  the  hazard,  of  one  which 
had  never  been  tried.    But  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  changed  with  the  times,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  English  brethren  also  developed  it- 
self.    When  they  entered  into  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  they  flattered  themselves  that  their 
army  would  have  the  merit  of  terminating  the 
<;ontest  with  the   king,  and  that  then,  in  con- 
junction   with   the  Presbyterian  party  in  Eng- 
land, they  might  dictate  equally  in  matters  of 
state  and  church,  and  consequently  instal  them- 
selves into  the  richest  benefices  and  places.    The 
aristocracy  joined  in  the  same  views;  and  the 
clergy,  thence  encouraged  to  advance  their  preten- 
sions, so  greatly  changed  their  tone,  that  one  can- 
not read  the  correspondence  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual, at  the  different  times,  without  being  asto*- 
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nished  at  the  difference  in  bis  language.  The  di- 
vine right  of  presbytery,  the  power  of  their  classi- 
cal assemblies,  their  independence  of  the  civil 
authority,  and  their  right  to  call  upon  it  to  root 
out  heresy,  error,  and  schism,  by  the  most  exem- 
plary punishments,  were  all  advanced  by  them 
with  a  violence  and  bitterness,  that  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  religion,  could  scarce- 
ly have  anticipated  from  a  sect  that  had  so  lately 
smarted  under,  and  complained  of,  persecution,  and 
of  the  cruelty  of  forcing  the  consciences  of  men. 
By  their  excommunications  and  other  church  cen- 
sures, which  they  insisted  upon  having  accompanied 
with  heavy  civil  penalties,  while  they  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  specify  the  causes  that  fell  under 
their  cognizance,  they  would  soon  have  drawn 
within  the  pale  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  proper  for  the  civil  courts;  and 
they  even  arrogated  the  right  of  visiting  all  fami- 
lies within  their  respective  bounds,  that  they  might 
exhort,  threaten,  or  censure,  according  to  the  oc- 
casion. Nothing,  in  their  eye,  was  so  sinful  as  any 
toleration  ;  and  the  very  mention  of  it  by  the  In- 
dependents, who  were  content  to  solicit  it,  inspir- 
ed them  with  rage.  They  warmly  approved  too 
of  the  zeal  with  which  their  brethren  in  the  united 
provinces  reproached  their  magistrates  with  se- 
cretly allowing  a  species  of  toleration,  and  thus 
committing  that  heinous  sin  *. 

*  For  all  see  Baillie's  Lettera,  vol.  ii.    Mr.  Laing's  account  of  U^e 
increase  of  fanaticism  has  been  thought  just ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
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The  most  discerning  part  of  the  community  had 
early  perceived  the  tendency  of  the  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  had,  therefore,  regarded  that  sect 
with  no  complacency.  But  when  they  beheld  the 
monstrous  height  to  which  they  carried  their  pre* 
tensions,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  opposing  them. 
Presbytery,  properly  modified,  and  restrained  by 
the  civil  power,  with  a  toleration  to  other  sects, 
as  it  is  in  Scotland  at  this  day,  might  have  been 
obtained  without  great  opposition  ;  but  this,  as  a 
weak  Erastian  presb}rtery,  as  making  the  church 
dependent  on  the  state,  which  they  yet  called  upon 
to  interpose  with  a  potent  hand  in  their  favour, 
was  rejected  with  disdain ;  and,  as  happened  to 
the  hierarchy,  they,  by  arrogating  too  much,  lost 
all.  The  Independents,  therefore,  whose  doctrine 
was  pure,  whose  form  of  policy  perfectly  accord- 
ed with  civil  government,  and  who  allowed  tolera- 
tion in  its  utmost  latitude,  in  a  religious  view,  were 
supported  by  all  of  the  popular  party,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Selden,  Whitelocke,  and  other  great 
lawyers,  who  did  not  admit  the  divine  right  of 


quite  unsound.  The  dergy  now  scarcely  went  so  far  as  their  prede« 
oessors  had  done  hefore  James*s  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
They  had  Utterly  heoome  moderate,  like  erery  sect  that  is  under 
persecution.  Their  spirit  reyiyed  with  success,  and  now  they  had 
the  highest  game  to  play.  Hence  it  was  not  that  a  new  race  hecame 
intolerant,  hut  that  men  of  ardent  spirits  were  encouraged.  Eren 
the  mild,  the  gentle  Baillie,  entered  into  all  their  views  in  opposition 
to  his  previous  conduct  and  native  temper.  Their  principles  are 
hetter  explained  by  MUton,  voL  ii.  p.  875,  and  his  account  is  put 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Baillie's  Letters. 
VOL.  ni.  2  L 
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presbytery,  or  fe^  i(  U>  h^  (h^ir  Vo^Kit  to  pro- 
inof  e  it. 

CroiQwelli  v|rho  stMdi^d  the  ^criptufe^  ]|iad  ^op 
arriyed  at  a  cq^clusioQ  iq  r?|^d  tQ  ^■cljfftiwti^ 
policy  J  but  i(pp^ars  \o  b^v^  ej^t^em^d  that  bf^ 
vhicb  was  mc^t  ^Iculated.  tp  s^i^r^  ^h^t  ought 
tp  bjB  th^  objec);  of  all  fuch  ^sti^blisbmeots.  He  if 
alleged  tK>  baiVe  ^t  first  iocliq^d  to  ifb^  pre^byt^nan 
lyst^m;  but  it  pijst  hftv^e  b«ea  o»ly  ^t  (^  very 
banning  of  a  prospect  of  change,  apd  tq  sopb  » 
nipdi$$d  sgrstem  w  would  have  beea  4ppix^yed  of 
by  Wbit«)oc)ce  and:  others.  Tb^  troops  whma  bo 
cppipqAnii^  wete  inspired  with  bis  ow^  zeal  wdt 
HY^  their  lead^A  coBc^ived  tbeiQSi^lyes  t^  ^iigh^ 
^Aed  in  religion  to  submit  to.  presbyterian  tyranny. 
|I^n,ce  be  laboured  to.  support  the  Indep^ndeptSs-rr: 
a  <;lass  tbat»  as  ^e  baye  said^  included  a  yavt  Qum* 
ber  more  than  those  that  literally  came  tipder  tbe 
d^fii^itipp ;  apdy  99  bis  fine  body  of  military  VM 
iQpdifi^d  tohi^  wish,  be  became  an,  object;  of  terrpJC* 
%3  the  Scot%  whpse  hopes  were  humbled  by  the  fi* 
gave  which  their  army  had  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  HoUis  had, 
both  from  his  rank  and  his  former  persecution,  act^ 
e4  a  conspicupM^  part,  though  subordinate  to  that 
of  Hampden  and  Pym.  After  their  deaths  he  iqp- 
peared  to  take  the  lead;  but,  for  the  perform** 
^nce  of  such  a  part,  he  wanted  the  requi^te  ta? 
lents;  and,  as  Gromwell>  along  with  Vane  and 
others,  soon  overtopt  him,  the  most  irreconcile^ 
able  difference  arose  between  them,  ^olli3  had 
at  first  protested  against  accommodation,  declariBg 
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that  he  abhorred  that  word*;  but  ^hen  he  perceived 
that  the  younger  Vane  t,  Oomwirfl,  and  others^ 
were  rising  into  such  importanoe,  and  supported 
by  a  great  party  as  well  as  real  power^  so  that  he 
could  not  longer  expect  to  sit  at  the  helm,  he  then 
felt  a  desire  of  accommodatioui  as  his  best  chance 
to  secure  power,  and,  joining  with  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, exerted  all  his  influence  to  crush  Cromwell, 
by  blasting  his  character,  and  depriring  him  of 
command.  The  Independents,  however,  looked 
'to  Crotnwell  as  their  head,  and  his  achievement 
at  Marston^Moor,  by  raising  his  own  influence  al-« 
so  highly,  advanced  theirs.  His  fame  was  spread 
abroad,  and  the  Scots  in  vain  tried  to  ascribe  the 
victory  to  their  own  troops,  under  the  command  of 
their  lieutenant-general,  David  ]Leslie.  But  it  is  sin^ 
gular,  that  their  clergy  were  alarmed  at  the  same 
time,  lest  the  leaven  of  independency  should  infect 
the  soldiery ;  and  we  learn  from  themselves,  that 
during  the  long  stay  of  the  Scottish  army  in  Eng* 
land  ontheformeroccasion,many  had  acquired  those 
principles^.  Manchester's  major-general,  Crawford, 
had  been  encouraged,  as  a  presby terian  Scot,  in  op^* 
position  to  Cromwell ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  ar- 
my at  l^ige,  imputed  to  him  many  faults,  which  he 
seemed  fully  to  affix  by  his  conduct  during  the 
siege  of  York.    Entrusted  with  a  mine,  by  which 

*  II«tc]iiiiB0ii>iflDLii.p.  1«7.    BttBie>  vd.  ii.  p.  47. 

t  Vane  hid  hem  grNttfy  teKed  on  by  Uie  Presbjrlerkiis,  (see  Bail^ 
fiey)  but  they  eempteined  of  hi«  bffriiig  frostrated  their  hopes^  Sec  by 
wiahiiig  teleratioil^  He^  en  Ae  soaflbld^  declared  that  he  had  always 
Kked  tlie  co^enant^  bat  net  the  rigorotis  way  of  impoamg  it. 

t  Baiffi»,  vol.  ii.  p.  9ev 

2l« 
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it  was  rationall/  expected  that  the  town  would  be 
gained,  he  occasioned  not  only  a  failure,  but  an 
immense  loss  of  lives,  by  so  ill  attending  to  the 
season  of  action,  that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  un- 
prepared to  take  advantage  of  the  explosion,  and 
at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  enemy.  To  save 
himself,  Crawford  gratifies  both  his  countrymen 
and  Denzil  HoUis,  by  alleging  that  Cromwell,  hav* 
ing  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck,  had  retired 
from  the  field,  and  was  not  present  at  the  second 
charge  ;  but  this,  though  made  by  HoUis  the* 
ground  of  a  most  absurd  imputation  of  personal 
cowardice,  an  imputation  that  no  one  ever  ven- 
tured to  repeat,  and  urged  with  a  rancour  nei« 
ther  creditable  to  the  head  nor  heart  *,  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  groundless,  and  the  enmity^ 
of  Hollis's  party,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scots» 
only  rivetted  Cromwell  faster  in  the  affections  of 
the  whole  mixed  body  of  independents,  while  silly 
calumnies  raised  his  character  still  higher  with  the 
nation  at  large.  Essex,  who  had  formerly  been 
supported  by  the  upper  house  chiefly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  party  in  the  lower  allied  to  the  lords, 
bad  lost  his  character  with  the  popular  party,  and 
Waller  had  been  purposely  raised  up  as  his  compe- 

*  No  unpr^udioed  man  can  penue  Hollis'a  Memoiny  and  xuefVom 
£bem  with  a  good  opinion  of  the  author.  Mr.  Laing  sappoief  that, 
as  Baillie  and  Sahnonet  agree  with  HoUiain  regard  to  Cromwell'a  ha- 
ying been  absent  from  the  second  charge  in  consequence  of  his  wound, 
he  must  have  retired  to  get  it  dressed :  But  had  this  author  not 
been  content  with  merely  dipping  into  authorities^  he  would  haye 
found  it  acknowledged  that  the  whole  rested  upon  the  word^  accom- 
panied indeed  with  oaths,  of  Crawford^  and  that  Mr.  Baillie  seems  lat« 
terly  to  have  been  ashamed  of  it. 
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titor,  with  a  view  to  eclipse  him.  Waller,  however, 
like  all  the  regularly  bred  soldiers,  Skippon  ex- 
cepted, and  even  he  had  too  much  of  that  leaven  ♦, 
had  not  done  much  credit  to  the  selection,  and, 
therefore,  all  men  who  wished  to  see  a  period  to 
the  war,  turned  their  eyes  towards  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax.  This,  however,  so  alarmed  the  Scots  and 
the  parties  now  allied  to  them,  that,  though  a  vic- 
torious termination  of  the  war  under  Essex  seem- 
ed  hopeless,  and  they  had  a  little  before  imputed 
all  to  his  imbecility,  they  now  supported  him,  con- 
ceiving that  they  could  depend  on  him,  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  burden  of  the  war  and 
merit  of  closing  it,  with  all  the  power  which  must 
accompany  a  most  victorious  army,  would,  by 
such  means,  devolve  upon  the  Scottish  troops  : 
Their  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated ;  their  ar- 
my did  nothing  but  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  coun. 
try,  which  they  alienated  by  their  plundering  and 
licentiousness  f,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven  presented 
a  memorable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  military  genius,  since, 
though  he  had  acquired  a  remarkably  high  charac- 
ter abroad,  he  was  at  once  eclipsed  by  new  men, 
and  sank  into  insignificance. 

The  graud  principle  by  which  the  Independ- 
ents surpassed  all  other  sects,  was  universal  tolera- 
tion to  all  denominations  of  Christians  whose  reli- 
gion was  not  conceived  to  be  hostile  to  the  peace 

•  Hailes'  Let  p.  146. 

t  Baillie's  Letters  aie  invaluablej,  as  fiiDy  developing  aU  this.    Seq 
yoL  ii.  p.  18.  &c 

2l3 
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of  the  state— a  principle  to  which  they  were  faith- 
ful in  the  height  of  power  as  well  as  under  perse^ 
cution.    In  this,  for  which  they  were  bitterly  re- 
viled by  tlie  Presbyterians,  they  set  an  example  to 
(Christendom}  for,  though  a  secret  toleration  to  a 
certain  extent,  or  rather  a  connivance  at  certain 
sects,  had  been  allowed  in  the  United  Provinces, 
it  was  on  far  less  liberal  pnocii^s,  and  denounced 
by  the  clergy  as  most  sinful  in  the  magistracy.    It 
V  true  that  the  Independents  did  not  extend  tlte 
principle  of  toleration  to  the  Catholics,  but  the  ex-, 
ception  was  founded  on  political  grounds  only;, 
that  the  Catholic  body  acknowledging  a  foreiga 
spiritual  dominion,  and  holding  correspondence^ 
not  only  with  it,  but  with  an  organized  clergy 
throughout  Europe,  and  through  them  with  the 
qivil  powenai,  were  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  a 
Protestant  community.    This  noble  principle  of 
tiie  Independents  has  been,  by  meni  who  could 
tFace  no  good  in  the  adherent  of  a  p^ty  that  op- 
posed the  ill^al  pretensions  of  a  court,  deduced 
from  the  excess  of  th^ir  entbusts^m  ^  but  it  owed  its^ 
Qrigiu  tp,  better  motives^   A&  interested,  ambitioua» 
clergyi^  regularly  oi^gawsed  throughout  a  stated  are 
intolerant,  because  they  suppose  their  own  conse^ 
qnj^nce  is  involved  W  tk&  struggle.    With  the 
Qgtipnmuty  si^  largeii  who^  Ia  'Svany  insta^cw  r^ 
sigu  tb^ir  understaiiMdinp  to  tfaeijrspiiritsial  guid^ 
civil  interests  also  too  often  mingl.e  with  religiousji. 
and  the  priesthood  are  ever  ready  to  sound  the 
fdajrm. :   But  when  the  great  body  of  the  people 
think  for  themselves,  and  no  longer  dread  the  ci« 
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vil  consequences  of  differedce  in  optirioiil,  white 
th^y  have  nb  orgdriized  clergy  to  ^oiind  the  todsfd 
on  every  a{){)eara;tice  of  heresy,  they  become  im- 
bued with  ^U  the  genuine  charity  of  thfe  gbspeL 
The  clergy  unorganized  into  a  r^iilar  ^vern- 
menty  4nd  each  devotfed  to  the  daties  of  hfis  own 
partsbi  baVe  nekhte  po^hrer  hof  indlhatioil  t6  cofi* 
c^rt  meatorfes  against  tfafe  opinidns  of*  their  ne%lr- 
hours;  pfrovided  they  da  not  fbrdaten  itieir  own 
security.  They  d6  itnieed  pity  the  delosioni^  of 
the  reit  of  matikind ;  but  tbe;^  would  correct  theijr 
by  opening  their  eyes  to  the  l%ht»'  not  by  consij^- 
ing  to  the  flames  tfabte  whom  they  cannot  cbhvert 
by  their  arguments. 

To  return  to  our  narhitivd  of  militiry  ixansaie^ 
tions.    After  the  battle  of  Marshon-Moof  the  sie^ 
of  York  Was  resumed,  and  the  town  soon  sotrender-'  Somote 
ed  on  terms.    The  three  comniandte-in-cliief  thfai^^ 
agreed  that  Lord  Fairfax  should  remaib  at  Yoi^k  si 
governor;  while  he  sent  1000  horse  into  Lanca- 
shire; to  form  a  junction  wilih  the  forces  6f  that 
county  2ind  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshite;  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  niotidnk  of  Frin5:e  Rupyr^t, 
and  with  the'  rest  of  the  army  rMubedthe  wAoleof 
Yorkshire;  that  the  Scottish  army  should. m)Etrch( 
northward  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Callehder,  who  was' 
expected  with  an  additional  force  of  10.000^  and 
redbbe  A^  ioM  of  Newcastle ;  atid'thlat  the  ;^^^^^^ 
Manchester  should  proceed  towards  Lincolnshire, 
that^he  might  recruit  hife'afmy  dut  df  tbfe'riSsirfd'ikteff 
counties.    'The  Scots  were  met  by  Callender^  and 
sat  down  before  Newcastle ;  but  the  town. was  not 
carried  till  October,  and  the  Engliib  begidi  tb  dtf* 
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q>i86  a  force  that  had  boasted  so  much,  and  yet 
performed  so  little,  while  the  soldiers  alienated  the 
country  by  licentiousness,  which  could  not  have 
been  looked  for  from  the  austerity  of  their  preach- 
ers, and  rigid  manners  of  the  leading  covenanters ; 
nor  did  they  ever  recover  their  character  by  any 
after  stroke*  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  way 
south,  took  some  places ;  but  Cromwell  afterwards 
accused  him  of  having  purposely  neglected  oppor* 
tunities,  on  the  principle  that  the  parliament  was 
already  too  high,  and  the  king  too  low,  and  that 
farther  success  would  prevent  such  a  peace  a9 
would  be  agreeable  to  him  and  his  party  *. 
Actioof  in  The  afiairs  in  the  south  had  been  far  more  pros- 
perous for  the  king,  though  in  the  spring  Waller 
had  gained  a  considerable  advantage,  and  the  par* 
liament  had  furnished  two  armies,  one  under  him, 
and  another  under  Essex,  which,  it  was  supposed^ 
should  have  brought  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

The  southern  association,  consisting  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Southampton,  Sussex,  Surry,  and  Kent,  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  raise  forces  for  Waller,  which  the 
parliament  provided  for  by  ordinance,  the  king's 
general,  the  Earl  of  Brentford,  who  had  become 
besotted  by  habitual  drinking  t,  and  Lord  Hopton, 
determined  to  break  into  the  association,  where 

*  Rush.  Yol.  yi.  p.  6S6,  etseq.  Baillie's  Let  voL  ii.  p.  68,  e/  seq* 
Whitelocke,  p.  94,  96.    Clar.  yoL  iv.  p.  SOS. 

t  Such  is  the  character  given  of  him  by  by  Clarendon,  yoL  iy.  p. 
4S1.  The  same  historian  tells  us  that  he  was  illiterate  to  the  greater; 
degree  that  can  be  imagined,  lb.  But  I  presume  that  he  could  not 
be  more  so  than  the  £arl  of  Leven,  who,  though  he  had  raised  him- 
self abroad  as  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  could  scarcely  scrawl  his  own 
naine.    Hailes*6  Let  p.  61. 
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they  expected  a  party  to  join  them.  They  there- 
fore entered  Hampshire  with  that  view»  at  the  head 
of  14,000  men,  when  Waller,  Balfour,  and  others 
were  dispatched  against  them  with  10,000.  The 
parties  met  at  Cherington-Down,  near  Alsfbrd,  and 
the  royal  army  was  defeated  with  considerable 
loss  ;  but,  through  the  able  conduct  of  Hopton,  the 
greater  part  of  the  artillery  was  saved,  and  the  re- 
treat to  Oxford  secured.  Lady  Hopton  fell  into 
Waller's  hands  j  but,  instead  of  detaining  her  as 
a  prisoner,  he  sent  her  to  Oxford  under  a  safe 
conduct,  with  all  the  plate  that  properly  belonged 
to  her.  The  circumstance,  however,  is  only  wor- 
thy of  mention,  as  it  serves  to  refute  the  idle  alle- 
gation,  that  the  parliamentaiy  party  <*  little  affect- 
ed to  conduct  themselves  by  the  maxims  of  gallan- 
try and  politeness  *." 

This  victory,  as  the  presage  of  future  success, 
occasioned  rejoicings  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the 
parliament,  according  with  its  spirit,  determined 
to  make  arrangements  which  it  was  conceived 
would  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Essex 
was  sent  out  about  the  middle  of  May  at  the  head 
of  12,000,  and  Waller  at  that  of  10,000.  The  first 
was  best  provided  with  large  ordnance  j  but  the 
latter,  by  the  addition  of  leathern  guns  upon  a  new 
construction,  was  also  well  supplied.  Besides  these, 
upwards  of  5000  were  sent  out  under  Sergeant- 
major-general  Brown.  Charles  also  took  the  field, 
and,  that  he  might  augment  his  army  as  much  as 
possible,  he  slighted  Reading  and  other  places^ 
that  he  might  draw  the  troops  from  the  garrisons. 

*  Rush.  YoL  ▼•  p.  6S3,  et  seq. 
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The  royal  army  wds,  boweTer^  inadequate  to  eoffe 
with  the  parliameDtary,  and  Charles  wisely  left 
Oxfordshire  to  elude  it^  and  also  to  save  Woreea- 
ter^  as  well  as  draw  the  other  into  a  country^  where 
the  advantages  of  artilleryi  in  which  the  king  was 
inferior,  might  not  be  so  sensibly  felt  Buthki 
situation,  in  spite  of  the  battle  of  Marstoli  Moor^ 
was  soon  changed  *« 

Lyme  had  been  long  besieged  by  Prince  l^aurice^ 
with  a  force  which  it  could  scarcely  have  been  sups 
posed  that  a  town  ccmamanded  by  heights,  wretch- 
edly  fortified,  and  only  garrisoned  with  1000  fuen, 
could  have  resisted.  But  it  had  no  less  s  hero  than 
Blakefor  one  of  its  commanders,  andundersuch  eve- 
ry disadvantage  was  surmounted.  The  townsmen, 
too,  acted  the  most  undaunted  part,  and  the  very 
women  displayed  the  highest  spirit,  for  they  carried 
the  ammunition,  &c.  and  one  is  alleged  to  have  dis- 
charged sixteen  musket  i^ot  with  her  own  hand. 
Hence,witb  veiy  small  loss,  the  besiegedfirst and  last 
billedtwo  thousand  of  the  besiegers.  But,  though  the 
Earl  ef  Warwick  had  contrived  to  send  in  a  small 
supply  of  ammunition  and  provisionsr  it  was  redu- 
ced to  the  greatest  straits ;  and  a^  the  safety  of  the 
west  was  thought  in  a  measure  to  depend  upon 
that  of  Lyme,  Parliament  determined  to  relieve  it.* 
A  dispute,  however^  arose  as  to  the  army  which 
should  undertake  it,  and  both  Essex  and  Waller 
desired  idie  employment*  The  last  was  conceived 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and*  the  par- 
liamentary committee  wished  him<to  be  sent;i  but 
Essex  had,  as  supreme  commander,*  made  an  aiv 

*  Roflli.  voL  V.  p.  655^  et  ieq* 
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rangemedt  in  his  own  favour^  and  when  he  receiv- 
ed otb^r  instruction!,  he  argued  that  he  had  alrea^ 
dy  made  dispositiOtts^  ^hkh  could  not  be  changed 
without  great  inconvenience,  and  was  permit- 
ted to  proceed,  while  the  other  was  ordered  to 
watch  the  royal  motions.  Leaving  Essex,  there* 
fore,  for  the  present,  we  shall  follow  the  king*. 

Charles  having  dr^wn  Waller  to  Worcester  and 
the  oeighbourhoodf  and  heard  that  the  £srl  of  Den- 
bigh and  others  were  ready  to  arrest  his  march, 
while  Waller  hotlj  pursued,  by  wlfich  he  was 
threatened  with  b^ng  inclosed  between  the  two  ar-^ 
mest  resolved  upon  returning  to  Oxford,  now  that 
Essex  was  dispatched  into  the  west.  He  therefore 
made  a  feint  to  paas  the  Severn^  by  which  he  so  far 
deceived  WaIIer»  that  be  gained  two  days'  mat eh^ 
and  proiseeded  rapidly  ta  his  old  q^uafters^  WdU 
ler^  however,  overtook  hioi  ne$kf  Banbury,  thouf^ 
the  Charwell  intecvei^ed ;  and  tbe  armies  ftced  one 
another  fin:  a  day  witlHHitt  action,  each  eacpecting 
the  attack:  from  tbe  otber^  under  tl^  disadiirantag|» 
of  passing  the  ciTe£«  Nei^t  moraing  Charles  dcew 
off  Us  aomy;;  and  WaU^r  baling  driven  off  that 
portion  of  it  which  guarded  Cropre4j)^4)ridge,  sent^^^  or 
part  of  bis  canraihry  to  assfut  the  eneory'd  reax.  Bfitt  brid^  ^' 
again  bad  hfd-  faeen  deceased*  A>  larger  portrim  of 
the  royal  troofNir  reisained  tbaor  he  supposed,,  and 
they  hamBg  got  betweea  hi»ca5falry  and  the  bcidg^j 
intercepted  their  iie<ffeat$  The  hotfse  broke  through,* 
but  not  without  great  loss }  and  WaUer,  as.  if  hei 
had  already  discharged  the  duties  of  a  campaign, 

iY.  p.  481,  et  seq. 
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returned  to  London  to  recruit.    The  truth  is,  that» 
from  mismanagement,  though  he  always  carried 
out  a  fine  army,  he  soon  [found  it  m^lt  away  by 
desertion  •. 
Hofcmenti     We  shall  uow  accompauy  the  motions  of  Essex. 
gJ^JJ^   His  approach  towards  Lyme  having  been  learned 
2|*B^  to  by  Prince  Maurice,  he  raised  the  siege  with  the 
iti  urns,    great  loss  already  mentioned,  and  Essex  took  Wey- 
mouth and  other  places.    But  the  aspect  of  afiairs 
was  suddenly  changed.    Hitherto  the  object  of 
Charles  had  been  to  form  a  junction  with  Rupert, 
after  that  prince  had,  as  was  expected,  relieved 
York,  and  defeated  the  allied  army.    The  battle 
of  Marston-Moor,  however,  blasted  all  his  hopes 
from  that  quarter,  and  made  him  Ipok  towards  the 
south-west,  where   were   Maurice,  Hopton,  and 
Grenville,  as  his  only  resource.    Though,  there- 
fore, deceived  at  first  by  false  rumours  regwding 
the  battle  of  Marston-Moor,  he  marched  again  tor 
wards  Worcester,  he  soon,  upon  better  information, 
changed  his  route  towards  the  south  by  Gloucester 
and  Bath,  unobstructed  or  followed  by  Waller.  An 
obstruction  from  another  he  dexterously  removed 
by  a  feint  to  proceed  into  Wales.    Having  been 
joined  by  Hopton  and  Maurice,  and  also  by  a  num* 
ber  of  volunteers  in  Somersetshire,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  follow  Essex  with  a  consider- 
able army.    The  earl,  having  been  apprized  of  his 
majesty's  approach,  called  a  council  of  war,  to  de- 
termine upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  when  it  was 

♦  Ruah.  vol.  V.  p.  «75, 676.  Clar.  vol.  iv.  490.  496-97-98.  Ap- 
pend, to  Evdyn's  Mem.  p.  S7,  SS.  See  BaiUie's  Let.  yoL  ii.  j^9,€t 
seq,  aboat  Waller*8  troops. 
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unfortunately  resolved  that  he  should  inarch  into 
Cornwall,  relieving  Plymouth,  then  besieged  by 
Grenville,   by  the  wayj  that  he  might  destroy 
Orenville's  forces,  and  thus  cut  o0' supplies  of  men 
to  the  king  from  that  quarter,  and  afford  the  coun- 
try, in  which  Lord  Roberts,  Essex's  field-marshal, 
had  great  influence,  an  opportunity  to  declare  for 
the  Parliament;  while  it  was  not  doubted  that 
Waller  would  hang  upon  his  majesty's  rear,  and^ 
by  stopping  all  supplies  of  men  ami  provisions,  ren- 
der the  royal  army  an  easy  prey  to  that  of  Essex 
on  its  I'eturn.    The  parliamentary  general,  there- 
fore, relieves  Plymouth,  and  marches  towards  Lest- 
hieL    But  Waller,  who  was  suspected,  on  no  im- 
probable grounds,  of  wishing  the  ruin  of  Essex,  as 
Essex  had  formerly  done  his,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  march^  and  only  sent  S5(X) 
horse  and  dragoons  under  Middleton,  who  arrived 
too  late.     Had  the  parliamentary  general  been  in 
a  situation  where  he  could  have  forced  his  adver- 
saries to  fight,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
still  been  successful ;  but  in  a  country  so  narrow, 
hilly,  and  full  of  passes,  he  was  soon  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.    In  this  distress,  which  had  been 
augmented  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  officers, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  breaking  through  with 
his  horse,  while  the  foot  should  be  left  to  capitulate 
on  the  best  terms  they  could,  and  having  been  sup- 
ported in  the  plan  by  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
he  immediately  executed  his  purpose,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Plymouth. 
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Skippon^the  next  in  command,  though  too  genop- 
Otis  to  complain  to  the  Fkurliament  of  his  superioPa 
conduct,  appears  not  to  have  approved  of  it ;  and 
having  assembled  the  field-officers  after  the  flight 
of  Essex,  addressed  them  thus  :    <*  Gentlemen, 
you  see  our  general  and  some  chief  cheers  have 
thought  fit  to  leave  us,  and  our  horse  are  got 
away:    We  are  left  alone    upon    our   defence. 
That  which  I  propound,  therefore,  is»  that  we, 
having  the  same  courage  as  our  horse  had,  and 
the  same  God  to  assist  us,  may  make  trial  of  our 
fortunes,  and  endeavour  to  make  our  way  through 
our  enemies  as  they  have  done ;  and  account  it 
better  to  die  with  honour  and  faithfulness,  than  to 
live  dishonourably/'    But,  as  few  concurred  with 
him,   he  was  obliged  to  treat;    yet  the  known 
courage  of  his  men,  whom,  as  Skippon  drew  them 
up  to  charge,  in  case  good  terms  were  refjised, 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  victors  to 
drive  to  despair,   procured  them  good  terms:— 
that  the  common  soldiers  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  the  officers  retain  theirs  as  well  as  their 
horses;  and  that  the  whole  should  be  conveyed 
in  safety  to  their  own  quarters,  without  any  other 
condition  than  that  they  should  not  again  bear 
arms  till  they  reached  Southampton.     At  first 
some  of  the  royal  troops  began  to  infringe  the 
articles ;  but  Skippon  having  represented  the  mat* 
ter  to  the  king,  his  majesty,  who  expressed  him* 
self  much  hurt  at  their  conduct,  so  effectually  is- 
sued orders  against  the  repetition  of  it,  that  each 
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party  gave  testimony  to  thet  other  of  t^e  good 
carriage  of  the  respective  sobiieiry  ♦. 

The  parliament  1m4»  ftf eviouriy  to  thU  9trdc«» 
heeri  muck  dtasatisQed  with  ^e  geqe^lship  of 
Bssex ;  taut,  above  reproaching  him  under  misfor* 
tune,  both  bau8e9  joined  in  a  lett^,  assuring  him 
that  they  imputed  not  blaooe  to  him,  aiKl  that^ 
If  bile  they  submitted  mtbk  resignation  to  the  will 
qf^'providenoe,  they  vould  bse  no  titue  in  repaiiN  | 

ing  the  disas^ep,  to  accompHsh  which  they  had  j 

ordered  arms  to.  he  sent  to  recurgamze  his  troops> 
and  instructed  Manchestn  to  march  south.  The 
same  soldiers  had  soon  an  opportinnity  d'  wiping 
off  the  disgrace  witb  which  tlus  disaster  had  co^ 
Tered  them. 

Essex's  troops  having  been  armed  and  joined  Second  i»t. 
with  Manchester's  and  Waller's,  aa' well  as  Middle^  ^^7'2![* 
ton%  were  in  a  condition  to  give  Charles  battle,,  ^*^^''^- 
and,  after  some  marching  and  akirmi3faing,  they 
met  at  Newbury,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber.   Essex  was  at  this  time  in  London,  confined 
with  indisposition,   and  therefore  the  duty  de«>* 
volved  upon  the.  other  commanders.     As  the  pan* 
liamentary  army  was  superior  ii»  number  to  the 
king's,  he,  who  expected  a  large  reinforcement 
under  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  pro^ 
dently  took  up  a  strong  position  in  order  to  avoid 
a  battle  till  they  joined  him;  but  the  adversf^ 

*  Rush.  voL  y.  p.  677^  etseq.    Whitelocke^  p.  101^  et  seg.    Bail«i  { 

lie^  yol.  ii.  p«  53,  ef  seq.    Clar.  voL  iv.  ^.  611,  et  seq,    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  ' 

p.  196,  who  tellg  us,  that  it  wa»  alleged,  the  object  of  that  unfbrtVN  | 

nate  n^di  isty  Coi^wall  ura^  to  a^o{d|Lozd  R9))«rt9  an  opportmiity  j 

to  collect  hia  rents,  I 
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party  were  on  that  account  no  less  eager  for  an 
immediate  engagement.     From  the  king's  posi- 
tion, and  the  neighbourhood  of  Dennington  castle, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  him,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable for  the  parliamentary  generals  to  divide 
their  forces  ;  and  a  post  was  assigned  to  Mancbes* 
ter  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  of  action. 
The  parliamentary  horse  that  acted  were  com- 
manded   by  Waller  and   Balfour;    the  foot  by 
Skippon :  and  the  news  of  that  morning — ^that  the 
Scots  had  taken  Newcastle  by  storm,  and  that  the 
Irish  rebels  had  sustained  a  defeat — ^inspired  both 
officers  and  men  with  an  augury  of  success.     As 
Skippon  had  to  march  the  foot  by  a  considerable 
circuit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  from  Denning« 
ton  castle,  out  of  which  a  party  sallied  upon  them, 
it  was  three  in  the  afternoon  before  the  attack 
commenced;  but,  after  a  desperate  conflict  of 
three  hours,  during  which  both  sides  displayed  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Englishmen,  success  so  inclined 
to  that  of  the  Parliament,  that  it  was  conceived 
night  came  opportunely  to  save  the  whole  royal 
army.    Four  hundred  prisoners,  and  nine  pieces 
of  ordnance,  were  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces :  of  the  latter  there  were  six  of  the  indi- 
vidual guns  of  which  Esssex's  troops  had  been 
disarmed  in  Cornwall ;  and  they  were  recovered 
by  the  very  men  who  had  been  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  surrendering  them.    An- 
xious to  remove  the  stigma,  they  rushed  up  to  the 
guns  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
embracing  them  as  old  friends,  exclaimed,  they 
would  give  them  a  Cornish  hug.    Charles  was  so 
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iiiimbled  \fith  the  success  of  this  day,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  marched  away  to  Oxford  with 
-  only  one  troop.  He,  liowever,  soon  returned,  and 
both  armies  faced  each  other  at  Dennington  cas- 
'  tie ;  but  though  the  parliamentary  army  was  about 
double  the  king's  in  number,  the  officers  declined 
to  hazard  a  battle.  Cromwell,  however,  after* 
wards  brought  a  charge  against  Manchester  for  al- 
lowing to  slip  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  fi- 
nis^ the  war.  After  this  both  parties  retired  into 
winter  quarters  *• 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  England,  Aetsant  of 
Montrose,  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,m  soothnd. 
had  begun  his  operations  in  Scotland.  Antrim 
had  undertaken  to  send  10,000  Irish  into  that 
country,  but  his  magnificent  promises,  on  which 
Charles  relied,  he  never  was  in  a  situation  to  ful- 
fil, and  he  afterwards  reduced  the  number,  for 
which  he  was  engaged  at. that  time,  to  2000» 
while  only  1600  rejiched  that  kingdom.  Mon- 
trose, supported  by  Huntley,  had  previously  erect- 
ed his  standard  at  Dumfries ;  but  the  attempt  was 
premature.  Few  joined  them ;  and  as  the  High- 
landers  whom  they  brought  thither  retreated  to 
their  hills,  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight.  Gordon  of  Haddo,  who  had  join- 
ed them,  and  whose  previous  oppressions  had  ren- 
dered him  odious,  having  been  caught,  was  con- 
demned on  a  charge  of  baying  c^ried  on  a  trea- 


*  Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  718,  ei  seq.    Wliitelocke,  p.  107.    Clar.  voLiT. 
p.  548,  et  seq.    Baillie,  yoI.  ii.  p.  72.    Ludlow,  yoL  L  p.  1S7,  et  uq. 
yOL.  III.  2  M 
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Bonlible  correspoodeiice  with  Huntley,  appeared  ia 
arms^  &c.  and  brought  to  the  block.    Not  dispkit* 
ed,  however,  with  this  failure,  Montrose  prepar* 
ed  for  another  attempt.    In  disguise,  and  accom- 
panied with  only  two  attendants,  he  reached  the 
house  of  one  of  his  vassals  in  Strathearn,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gratnpians ;  and  having  sent  one  of 
his  attendants  in  quest  of  intelligence,  and  to 
rouse  his  adherents,  be  lurked  for  a  time  alone, 
concealed  in  any  hut  by  day,    and  wandering 
amongst  the  hills  by  night    In  this  situation,  he 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  and 
he  hastened  to  set  himself  at  their  head.    These 
native  Irish,  amounting  to  1600,  and  who,  as  the 
retainers  of  Antrim,  had  been  accustomed  to  ^rms 
in  the  rebellion,  had  been  first  landed  under  the 
conduct  of  Alester  McDonald,  at  Ardnamurchan, 
in  Argyleshire,  where  they  plundered,  burned,  and 
destroyed  the  country,  as  well  as  murdered  the  in- 
habitants; but  hearing  that  the  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  preparing  forces  against  them,  Macdon- 
ald  shipped  his  troo|n,  and  transported  them  to 
Skye,  and  from  thence  to  the  mainland,  when  they 
traversed  Ix>chaber  and  Badenoch,  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  their  leader,  though  joined  by  some  of  the 
clans«    But,  as  they  descended  into  Athol,  he,  in 
the  garb  of  a  mountaineer,  and  with  only  one  at^ 
teodant,  proclaimed    himself  their   commander. 
They,  however,  could  not  believe  that  a  person  so 
habited  and  attended,   could  be   the   individual 
of  whose  rank  and  power  they  had  been  forewarn- 
ed; till  the  respect  shewn  him  by  the  High- 
landers who  recognised  his  person,  and  the  num- 
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b^r  whom  his  name  Mimmoned  to  arms»  convinoM 
thi^m  of  their  mistake.  W^  arq  told  that  the 
amount  of  his  force»  even  then^  did  not  much 
exceed  9000  men;  but  as  his  panegyrists  ever 
diminish  his  numbers^  to  render  his  ezpiottk  tiiB 
more  marvellous,  and  so  many  clans  joined  him, 
we  can  scarcely  belkve  that  it  was  so  dfininutivt. 
Had  not  all  the  valuable  Scottish  troops  been  in 
England,  his  career  would  have  been  short.  But  he 
was  not  deemed  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
i*ec£d  of  any  portion  of  the  army,  nor  yet  to  or- 
ganise regidariy  a  fresh  body  of  men  $  and  to  this 
idea  of  his  insignificance  in  war  may  be  traced  his 
great  success.  The  committee  of  estates  instantly 
ordered  out  troops  under  Lord  Elcho,  to  the  num- 
ber of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  horse  and  foot; 
and  Argyle,  having  raised  his  adherents,  advanced 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  for  Montrose  to  hazard  immediate  aor 
tion  before  he  should  be  enclosed  between  tiie  two 
armies.  Perth  opened  extensive  resources  to  hii^ 
troops  in  case  of  success,  as  the  mountains  yet 
afforded  a  refuge  in  case  of  defeat  The  supe^ 
riority  which  the  raw  Lowlanders  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  over  the  Highlanders  was  now  lost: 
For,  white  the  latter  were  allowed  to  charge  with 
that  impetuous  irregularity  which  cotres^xmded 
with  thehr  habits,  the  former  had  just  received  as 
much  discipline  as  deprived  them  of  their  native  imp 
petuosity,  and  yet  was  insufficient  to  be  of  service 
to  them  in  the  field,  as  it  so  hampered  thetn^  and 
cramped  every  movement,  that  t^iey  had  neither 
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the  furious  onset  of  irr^^ular,  nor  the  steady  va* 
lour  of  regular,  soldiers.   Troops  thus  formed  and 
ill  officeredt  w^re  in  this  instance  suddenly  em- 
bodied; and  these  disadvantages  were  heightened 
by  the  treachery  of  some  of  their  leaders.    Mon- 
trose took  up  a  strong  position  at  Tippermutr; 
and  as  the  Ixiahf  though  used  to  the  musket, 
were  unarmed  with  pikes,  and  thence  unable  to 
resist  the  cavalry,   he  placed  them  in  the  centre, 
and  his  countrymen  on  the  wing9.    I^is  panegy* 
lists,  forgetting  that  the  utter  worthlepsness  of  the 
opposite  troops  bereaves  him  of  all  glory  in  van- 
quishing them,  inform  us  that  the  adverse  cavalry 
was  put  to  flight  by  a  shower  of  stones;  but,  coiu 
sidering  the  silly  fictions  of  these  writers,  the  re- 
lation is  only  so  far  valuable  as  it  tends  to  confirm 
the  account  of  the  other  side :— that  at  the  very 
.commencement  of  the  battle.  Lord  Drummond, 
and  his  friend  Gask,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  command  by  the  popular  party,  treacherous- 
ly,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  exhorted 
their  nien  to  immediate  ^ight;  Lord  Elcho,  on 
the  other  hand,   afforded  an   advantage  by  his 
rashness*.    When  the  horse  had  thus  given  way, 
Montrose  ordered  his  foot  tp  advance  against  the 
infantry,  and  their  furious  assault  put  the  whole 
to  the  rout.    Eight  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  am^ 
munition,  and  a  great  number  of  small  arms,  fell 
into  his  hands ;  and  about  three  hundred  of  the 
adverse  party  were  slain.     Drummond  and  his 

^  BwUie^  voL  il.  p*  6i.  M. 
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IH^nd  then  formally  joined  Montrose.    The  vic'» 
toiy,  tody  was  gained  with  very  small  loss  on  his 
side;    and   its    importance    was  great      Perth 
opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  there,  as  he  plunder* 
ed  the  town,  he  supplied  his  troops  with  clothing, 
and  acquired  additional  arms.    His  success,  too, 
encouraged  others  to  declare  themselves.  The  Earl 
of  Airly,  as  well  as  his  sons,  with  the  Lords  Duplin 
and . Spy nie,  joined  him,  and  the  Gordons  were  pre- 
paring a  large  reinforcement.    But  Argyle  ad- 
vanced, ;and,  as  Dundee  was  impregnable,  Mon- 
trose, both  to  avoid  him,  and  join  with  the  Gor- 
dons, retreated  northwards.    As  he  approached  to 
Aberdeen,  about  2700  men,  some  of  them  from 
Fife,  the  rest  from  that  town  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  called  out  under  two  of  Huntley's 
sons,  who,  either  from  conscience  oi  policy,  took 
an  opposite  side  from  their  father,  to  bppoie  his 
progress  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee ;  but,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  desertion  thinned  their  ranks, 
and  Montrose,  having  with  a  far  superior  force 
crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  above,  poured  down 
upon  them  with  an  impetuosity  which;  though  400 
Fife  m&a  stood  the  whole  shock  for  above  four 
hours,  ultimately  drove  them  from  the  field.    Had 
they  fled  farther  into  the  country  they   might 
have  escaped  without  much  slaughter,  and  pos- 
sibly have  so  drawn  off  the  enemy  as  to  prevent 
his  entrance  into  the  town  ;   biit  seeking  their 
safety  there,  the  victors  pursued  them  into  it, 
and,  not  confining  the  slaughter  to  them,  exhibited 
a  scene  of  horrors  which  might  well  have  been 
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aiitictpfited  from  a  body  of  mm  deeply  imbrued  in 
all  the  miwhief  of  the  Irish  rebeUion.    Montrose 
bad  formarly  oppressed  Aberdeen,  becaiue,  out  of 
a  principle  c^  \oyaltj»^-^-%  principle  which  he  now 
aiKcted  with  such  unbridled  fuiy  to  act  upoo^ — it 
bad  resisted  the  covenant ;  yet,  such  was  the  diaposi- 
tion  of  the  man,  such  the  unmitigated  ferocity  ci 
bis  troops^  that  the  devoted  town  was  abandoned 
as  a  prey  to  rq>ine,  lust,  and  murder*  Women  were 
deflowered :  the  peaceful  citizen  was  first  stripped 
and  then  massacred  in  cold  blood,  lest  his  clothes 
should  be  soiled  with  his  own  gore :  the  unhap- 
py  neither  durst  pot  deplore  the  inhusuin  death  oi 
her  infiint}  the  wife  of  her  husband ;  nor  yet,  with 
the  assistance  of  kindred,  remove  the  loathsome 
^>ectade  from  the  polluted  streets !    For  four  days 
did  this  monstrous  cruelty  continue,  and  it  ceased 
only  then  because  the  approadi  of  Argyle  obliged 
Montrose  to  evacuate  the  town  K 

As  Montrose  was  not  in  a  situation  to  cope  with 
Argyle,  he  retreated  northward  to  form  the  junc- 
tion with  Huntley,  butp  disappointed  in  the  expect- 
ed succour,  and  finding  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
l^y  guarded  with  about  5000  men  drawn  from 
the  adjacttit  shirei^  be  had  no  resource  but  flight 
to  the  mountains.    The  Highlanders^  laden  with 

*  This  acoQUiit  of  tbe  haaan  esbftited  at  Aberdeen  U  titei  fwa 
Spalding,  »  optemporary  townsnum^  most  finnly  attached  to  Chailea 
asd  Episoopacjr,  and  a  wdl-wiiher  to  the  general  soceesi  of  BfontniK, 
▼QLiLp.fB7,  cfiey.  6w  for  preoeding  tnnaacdoDf  p.  016,  ^  jeyu 
JkSJlk,yQL}L^,U-^,€ts€q,  Wishar^  p.  67,  e/ jsg.  CUkt-voLix. 
p.  606,  ei  seq.  Qarte*8  Life  of  Ormonde,  yoL  L  p.  477,  The  atetement 
here  lain ^Urcet  oppoiitioBi  to  the  gencnd  tenor  of  lUi  luthoi'iirork, 
and  cuufiruit  our  accomt  of  Iridi  lAiiv* 
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spoil,  left  hitn,  according  to  their  custom;   yet^ 
with  masterly  marches  over  the  hills,  in  which  hk 
axtiUery  and  ammunition  were  lost  in  a  morass,  he 
saved  himself  from  defeat  and  disgrace.    But  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  his  Irish  troops^  and,  as 
Argyle's  army  had,  through  some  jealousy  of  his 
wfluence  in  the  state,  been  so  shamefully  neglect* 
ed  that  the  desertion  of  his  men  obliged  him  ta 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  Montrose,  and  so  disgusted 
him  that  he  threw  up  his  command  ;   the  latter 
was  left  at  liberty  to  begin  a  new  ejipedition. 
Though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  winter 
already  biegun,  he,  having  gained  some  firesltadhe* 
rents,  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Argyleshire^  hi* 
ti^erto  deemed  inaccessible,  and  soon  overran  that 
country  with  a  vindictive  barbarity,  which  only  the 
horutal  Xrish  of  that  age»  and  the  savages  of  the  . 
mountains*  could  have  been  found  to  perpetrate* 
The  bouses  and  corn  were  burned^  the  cattle  de^ 
stroyed  or  carried  away,  and  all  the  males  fit  ta 
bear  arms,  that  fell  into  their  hands^  massacred  in 
cold  blood  ^% 

After  theee  exploits  he  returned  towards  Inver- 
ness ;  but,  aftear  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  he  learn* 
ed  that  Argyle^  who,  disgusted  at  the  neglect  of 
his  ^maU  army  by  the  parliament,  bad  thrown  up 

•  Wiihttt^  Qbp  lEil  amd  tiii.  Tkiffttttbor  saji  dm!  Aiifl(ykav«l 
practised  this  cnid  mode  of  warfare ;  but  it  would  k»vo  been  better 
te  have  glyen  iustances ;  and  wbat  shall  we  think  of  a  prelate,  of  one 
that  vas  afterwards  Sishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  can  gravely  tell  mi 
that  MoBtrow  acknowledged  that  he  had  neiwr  more  expeiipiced  iim 
sin^golar  providence  knd  gciodness  of  God  than  in  thia  expedition  ?  Axe 
theM  the  weapons  of  the  gospel  ?— ^pald.  yoL  ii.  p*  S69.  BaHlie,  vol.  ii. 
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his  command,  had  again,  resenting  the  dreadful 
invasion  of  bis  territory  as  an  immediate  wrong  to 
himself,  collected  about  3000  men,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  bis  enemy,  and  was  ravaging  the  lands 
of  a  clan  confederated  with  Montrose.  He  there- 
fore instantly  changed  his  course,  and,  passing  the 
mountains,  fell  down  upon  Argyle's  party  at  In- 
verlochy  in  Lochaber.  The  outposts  that  escaped 
fled  with  breathless  precipitation  to  announce  the 
intelligence,  and  scarcely  could  their  leader,  by 
hasty  preparations,  keep  off  the  enemy  for  the 
evening.  It  was  moonlight,  and  the  parties  faced 
each  other  in  a  menacing  posture  till  morning. 
Argyle,  next  day,  instead  of  leading  on  his  men, 
took  to  his  boat  on  the  lake,  from  which  he  viewed 
the  battle  at  a  safe  distance,  having  devolved  the 
.  command  upon  a  cousin  j  and  the  apology  made  for 
him  by  bis  friends,  that  an  accidental  fall  from  his 
horse  some  days  before  had  so  bruised  bis  face 
and  arm,  that  he  was  disabled  from  using  either 
sword  or  pisto],  has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
exempt  him  from  a  charge  of  pusillanimity.  A 
considerable  portion  of  Argyle's  forces  consisted 
of  such  half-trained  Lowlanders  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  these  he  divided  between  the  oppo-' 
site  wings;  the  rest,  who  were  Highlanders,  he 
placed  in  the  centre.  The  number  of  Montrose's 
force  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  his  furious  assault 
dissipated  the  wings  composed  of  such  troops  ; 
and  then  the  centre,  being  charged  on  all  sides, 
was  quickly  overthrown.  The  slaughter  was 
great,  and  Argyle  lost  many  of  his  own  friends : 
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l*he  rest  of  his  troops  found  shelter  in  the  moun^ 
tains  *. 

Afler  this  fresli  success,  Montrose  resumed  his 
purpose  of  marching  to  Inverness  ;  and  which,  as 
he  was  now  joined  by  the  Gordons  and  the  Grants, 
who  had  warily  kept  back  till  they  thought  they 
saw  some  certainty  of  a  successful  issue,  he  ex« 
pected  would  surrender  to  him  ;  but  the  town  was 
not  disposed  to  yield,  and,  garrisoned  with  two 
veteran  regiments,  was  impregnable.  Turnings 
therefore,  from  it,  he  let  loose  the  native  ferocity 
of  his  own  temper,  as  well  as  that  of  his  troops,  up^^ 
on  the  adjacent  country.  Acting  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  all  who  were  not  for  him  were  against 
him,  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  plundered  and 
burned  their  houses.  Elgin,  Cullen,  and  Banii^ 
were  plundered ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Stoneha* 
ven  in  vain  implored  his  mercy.  He  consumed  the 
town  to  ashes  without  a  feeling  of  remorse  at  the 
misery  he  inflicted  f .  Such  were  the  first  pro- 
ceedings of  Montrose — ^proceedings  that  were  held 
out  by  the  ministers  of  his  master  as  an  example  to 
English  commanders  :|; ;  and  by  such  tender  mer- 
cies did  "  the  mild*  the  gentle  Charles,*'  attempt 
to  reclaim  a  deluded  people' to  the  just  sway  of 
his  paternal  authority.     But  the  people  were  not 

*  Wishart^  p.  110,  etseq,    Baillie,  yoL  ii.  p.  93.    See  also  Gen 
Baillie*8  Vindication,  Id.  p.  S64.  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

t  Id.  p.  ^S,  ei  seq.  See  p.  285,  for  a  proof  of  inexorable  cmelty 
in  Montrose,  scarcely  credible  of  one  in  civilized  life.  The  .men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  with  prayers,  tears,  and  lamentations,  addressed 
him  in  vain. 

X  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii  p.  89. 
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to  be  80  won,  and  no  success  qver  gave  Montrose 
a  firm  footing  in  Scotland.  Not  one  fort  did  he 
hold ;  not  a  garrison  did  he  ever  plant  Whence 
the  authorities  which  he,  for  an  instant,  appeared 
to  have  overthrown,  immediately  resumed  their 
functions.  His  route  was  indeed  marked  with 
blood  and  devastation  ;  but  as  his  power  only  fol- 
lowed his  person,  his  influence  vanished  with  his 
presence ;  and,  while  men  prayed  for  his  over- 
throw and  punishment,  his  atrocities  everywhere 
kindled  a  deeper  resentment  against  counsels  that 
could  encourage  them. 
**^^  It  is  now  time  to  resume  the  narrative  of  Eng- 
theEn^khlish  a&irs.  For  the  supreme  military  command, 
Essex  was  as  unqualified  from  inclination  as  ability. 
Unwilling  to  overpower  the  king,  he  had  evident- 
ly neglected  opportunities  :  incapable  of  availing 
himself  of  his  advantages,  he  had  ever  lost  the 
season  of  action.  The  influence  of  the  peers  alone 
had  long  preserved  him ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Hampden,  the  popular  party  had  attempted  to  raise 
up  Sir  William  Waller,  hoping,  that  when  that 
officer  had  eclipsed  the  other  in  war,  the  chief 
command  might  be  obtained  for  him.  But  he  was 
BO  less  inefficient :  **  nimble  marches^  he  did  in- 
deed make ;  but  his  practice  was  to  lead  out  a  fine 
army  from  the  city,  and  return  in  a  few  weeks  to 
recruit ;  for  such  was  his  utter  want  of  discipline, 
that  the  soldiers  generally  left  him  after  a  month's 
service.  But  the  attempt  to  raise  him  as  the  com- 
petitor of  Essex  had  excited  such  jealousy  be<* 
tween  them,  that  he  coaiplained  of  the  loss  of  one 
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uripy  tfayrough  the  designed  want  of  support  from 
Essex ;  and  Essex*  of  the  loss  of  another,  through 
a  similar  fault  on  bis  side.  Cromwelli  who  had 
performed  the  most  signal  exploits,  unless  Fair<- 
fax  may  be  ranked  as  his  competitor  for  military 
fame,  had  a  powerful  party  in  parliament ;  but  the 
Scots,  whom  he  despised,  and  whose  ecclesiastical 
discipline  he  opposed,  were  hostile  to  his  promotion, 
while  Denzil  HoUis,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  the  chief  ascendancy,  and  at  last 
perceived  how  ine£Eectually  he  could  contend  with 
him  in  the  lower  house,  now  not  only  supported 
Essex,  as  well  as  the  peers  for  whom  be  shewed 
formerly  such  small  reverence,  but  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  character  of  Cromwell  by  calumnies 
of  cowardice*  which  none  would  believe,  and  tried, 
in  conjunction  with  Essex  and  the  Scots,  to  im- 
peach him  as  an  incendiary,  for  kindling  dissen* 
sion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Cromwell's  friends 
had  already  tried  to  get  the  chief  command  of 
Manchester's  army  transferred  to  him  from  that 
nobleman,  who,  if  he  really  d^ired  success,  was 
destitute  of  talents  to  secure  it.  But  the  attempt 
had  at  once  spread  alarm ;  and,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, had  Crawford  been  supported  when  chained 
with  various  breaches  of  duty»  as  well  as  been  m^ 
couraged  to  traduce  Cromwell 

Cromwell*  who  had  at  first  governed  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  had  been  for  a  emsiderable  time 
back  on  ill  terms  with  that  nobleman,  and  tbere^ 
fore,  when  parliament  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  shameful  bufiuiess  at  Dennington  castle*  he 
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presented  a  charge  against  him  to  this  effect  i 
That,  anxious  only  for  such  a  peace  as  victory 
would  be  prejudicial  to,-— a  principle  which  he  had 
discovered  by  express  words,  as  well  by  a  series 
of  actions,  he  had  always  been  indisposed  to  en* 
gage  the  royal  forces,  and  thus  end  the  war  hj 
the  sword :  That,  after  the  surrender  of  York,  he 
had,  as  if  he  thought  the  parliament  too  high* 
and  the  king  too  low,  studiously  neglected  and 
shifted  off  opportunities  by  his  own  absolute  will» 
against,  or  without,  the  opinion  of  his  council  of 
war ;  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms,  detained  his  army 
in    positions    which    afforded    every    advantage 
against  him:  That,  even  after  the  junction  ¥rith 
the  other  armies,  he  had   acted   a  similar  part» 
unless  when  he  cajoled  or  deluded  his  council  of 
war  to  concur  with  him  in  neglecting  one  oppo]> 
tunity  under  pretext  of  another,  and  that  again 
of  a  third ;  <<  and  at  last  persuading  them  that 
it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all  -/'   and  that  his  con- 
duct was  particularly  reprehensible  when  facing 
Bennington  castle,  as  he  might  there  have  over- 
thrown  the  king;    Manchester  gave  in  a  narrative 
in  his  own  defence,  in  which  he  ascribes  some 
slowness  in  his  operations  to  the  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  of  his  officers ;  but,  confining 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  that  part  of  his  con- 
duct which  was  most  obnoxious  to  reproach,  he 
states  that  Cromwell  had  been  himself  partly  the 
cause  of  the  small  success  on  that  occasion,  by 
not  bringing  up  his  horse:    That,  for  his  owu 
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part,  as  he  was  inexperienced  in  war,  he  had 
done  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  principal 
oflScers,  of  whom  the  first  that  dissuaded  from 
fighting  was  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  (an  individual 
that  Cromwell  meant  to  adduce  as  a  witness  to 
prove  his  charge,)  and,  says  he,  <*  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  Lieutenant^General  Cromwell  was  sen- 
sible of  a  contradiction  in  this  particular,  as  when 
there  was  but  an  information  of  such  a  report  cast 
out  at  randoni,  that  I  had  acted  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council  of  war,  he  professed  that  he 
was  a  villain  and  lyar  that  could  affirm  any  such 
thing*/'  Not  content  with  this,  Manchester 
brought  a  charge  against  Cromwell,  that  after  the 
capture  of  York,  he  had  declared  that  the  Scots 
had  come  into  £ngland  to  impose  their  church- 
government,  and  he  would  as  soon  draw  his  sword 
against  them  in  that  attempt,  as  against  those  of 
the  king's  party :  That  h^  had  spoken  disrespectful- 
ly of  the  house  of  peers,  saying  that  he  wished  there 
was  never  a  lord  in  England,  and  it  would  not  be 
well  till  he  were  Mr.  Montague ;  and  that  he  was 
desirous  of  such  an  army  of  sectaries  as  might  pre- 
vent ^ny  peace  with  the  king,  which  was  against 
the  inclinations  of  his  party  t. 

These  mutual  charges  never  came  to  any  proper 
investigation  j  the  commons  having  held,  that  the 
one  at  the  instance  of  Manchester,  which  was  trans- 
mitted from  the  lords,  could  not  be  entertained 
against  a  member  of  their  house,  as  it  ought  t() 

*  Rush.  ToL  T.  p.  733|  etieq. 

•^  Hollis's  Mem.  p.  18.    iBaillie's  Let.  ii.  p.  7<,  7^, 
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have  originated  with  themaelves,  and  the  new  mo^ 
del  having  rendered  the  prosectttion  of  the  Eaii 
unneceMaiy.  It  it,  llierrfore,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  respective  statements  are  correct* 
That  Manchester,  who  had  been  raised  up  taudb 
to  the  displeasure  of  Essex  and  his  factioiv  as  the 
rival  of  that  commander»in^hief,  and  had  ao  little 
fulfilled  the  expectations  ofthepuUic  that  he  soon 
incuired  ihm  same  suspicion  as  the  other,  and  thus 
justified  CromwelPs  ^arge  in  the  public  esteem* 
are  undoubted  facts*.  ll»t  the  other,  whose  accu- 
sation was  lodged  within  so  iew  days  after  the  affiur 
at  Bennington  castle,  and  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  on  bad  terms  with  his  superior  officer,  should 
have  spiricen  so  warmly  to  his  face  against  the  sub* 
stance  ofthatduuge,  is  very  unaccountaUetk  But* 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  manifest  that  Manchester 
and  his  friends  had  become  very  jealous  of  Crom^ 
well,  as  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  of  Whose  M- 


*  Id.  p.  12.  *m  WIS  the  factioli^B  grief/  says  lie,  on  the  Iddi 
Mfty>  1644,  thit  the  eidkuoiee  fbtr  keeping  np  Msnehestei^s  tfiny  Ibr 
otlMT  thiM  Months,  *'  made  him  •  grsMor  and  better  paad  mmj  than 
the  genenlV'  &c«  pi  SO,  66,  e/  jr^. ;  and  abo  for  oar  general  state- 
ment, see  that  Tolume.  Hutchinson,  toL  L  p.  347,  S48.  Ludlow, 
voL  L  p.  132. 

tTheaiSdrofDaraiogtflsicBMkoacomdoii  tht  loth  of  Kofem« 
her,  and  Cronnvell*s  chazge  appears  to  have  been  given  in  within  abool 
a  fortnight  Manchester's  Tindication  was  presented  to  the  lords 
bf  the  end  ttf  the  month.  J^oum.  d5ih  Nov.  ef  J07.  BaiBie,  toI.  H  p« 
T6^  If  emoim  ooBiposad  by  bditidoaJa  who  ha^e  acted  a  great  pici 
in  public  transactions,  without  any  immediate  view  of  publioatioa  for 
an  object,  are  highly  valuable ;  and  the  idea  is  that  Hollis's  are  of  thii 
description ;  but  it  is  quite  apparent  fiom  the  dedication,  &c.  thatiie 
had  written  them  for  a  purpose,  IhOugh  ht  had  not  mitared  to 
publish  them* 
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tnity  to  their  peculiar  privileges  they  w«e  remark* 
ably  suspicious ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  he  had 
embraced  all  opportunities  to  shew  his  disrespect  of 
the  Soots.  It  is  not  unlikely  too,  that  he  had  aU 
lowed  to  escape  him  some  expressions  against  the 
peerage,  ^idi  had  alarmed  the  earL  But  that  the 
charge,  as  it  stood,  was  prepared  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  procure  the  removal  of  Cromwell^  ap« 
pears  evident  from  several  circumstances.  Hdlis 
alleges  in  his  Memoirs^  which  i^ppear  to  have  been 
prepared  in  1648,  as  a  philippic  which  he  intended 
instantly  to  publish  against  his  ^nemiesi  atid  parti* 
cularly  CromweU  and  St  John,  that  the  chaise 
would  have  been  proved,  had  it  not  be^n  unjustly 
stifled  by  the  Independent  party  in  the  lower 
bouse  *•  But  the  secret  cabals  against  Gtomwell 
at  this  juncture,  in  which  HoUis  acted  a  very  deep 
part )  and  the  fact  of  Manchester's  charge  being 
only  made  to  meet  the  one  against  himself^  and 
of  its  having  been  brought  down  by  HoUis,  afibrd 
a  clear  presumption  that  the  matter  could  not  have 
been  substantiated. 

CromwelPs  penetration  into  character,  and  deep 
policy,  are  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  idea 
of  his  so  foolishly  exposing  his  designs  to  a  noble* 
man,  to  whose  sentimentsi  in  regard  to  the  exdu* 

*  Tlie  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  were  lihe  fbQowing :  Mr. 
Prideaox,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Solicitor,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Sir  William 
Strickland,  Sir  Hemy  Vane,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  Mr.  Maynard,  Mr. 
Crew,  Mr.  Whiteiocke,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Sir  Arfihnr  Hazlerig,  Sergeant 
Wilde^  Mr.  Idsle,  Mr.  HolUs,  Mr.  Hill,  Sir  Thomas  Widdxington, 
Mr.  Pierpoint.    Joum.  4th  Dec 
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sive  privileges  of  bis  own  class,  he  could  be  na 
stranger }  and  if  be  had  been  so  absurdly  incau-t 
tious,  it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  Manchester  to 
have  given  instant  information  against  hini,  instead 
of  preserving  a  profound  silence,  rendered  the  more 
remarkable  by  diflferences  between  them,  till  him* 
self  was  accused  of  the  grossest  misconduct  by  that 
individual,  who  *<  had  given  great  satisfaction  to 
the  commons  touching  the  business  of  DenningtoD 
castle '^•'^     But  the  case  does  not  rest  on  this« 
Cromwell  had  reflected,  though  delicately,  on  Es- 
sex's officers }  and  that  earl  having,  .along  with 
Hollis,  Stapleton,  Meryich,  and  others,  instigated 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  who  were  sufficiently 
predisposed,  to  impeach  him  as  an  incendiary  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  in  violation  of  the.  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  sent  for  Maynard  and  White- 
locke  one  evening  very  late  to  Essex-house  for 
consultation  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  had  not 
previously  apprized  them ;  but,  though  the  com-? 
missioners  were  supported  by  the  others,  who  were 
^11  present,  and  the  two  lawyers  stated,  that  the 

*  Whitdodce,  p.  116.  Clarendon's  aceount  of  this  matter  is  verj 
incorrect ;  and  it  is  yery  strange  indeed  that  Hdllis  should  impate  the 
not  fighting  to  the  designs  of  the  Independent  party,  lest  the  war 
^uld  be  finished,  as  it  plight  have  been,  by  one  strolce.  Compan; 
his  statement  with  Manchester's  narrative.  He  pretends  that  his  ma- 
jesty's afiairs  were  irretrievably  ruined  now,  and  therefore  that  Fair^ 
fjpix  and  Cromwell  had  no  merit  in  finishing  the  war.  Lamentable  is 
it  too,  to  find  him  so  vehement  against  St.  John,  for  his  argument  in 
Strafford's  case— considering  that  he  never  resented  it,  but  continued 
most  intimately  connected  with  him,  till  he  found  himsdf  sinking 
under  the  Independent  party,  to  which  Si.  John  attached  himselfj 
^ut  enough  of  Hollis. 
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lord  chancelior  of  Scotland's  idea  of  an  incendiaiy. 
corresponded  with  the  principles  of  the  English 
lavr,  they  could   adduce    no  other  grounds  for 
their  intended  proceeding,  than  that  he  was  no 
well-wisher  to  Essex,  and  that,  <<  since  the  advance 
of  the  army  into  England,he  had  used  all  underhand 
and  cunning  means  to  take  off  from  their  honoiirir 
and  the  merit  of  their  kingdom,-^an  evil  requital 
of  all  their  hazards  and  services."  The  two  lawyers 
justly  remarked,  that  the  case  must  depend  on 
proof;  that  they  bad  heard  no  particular  stated^ 
nor  knew  any  themselves,  which  could  warrant  a 
proceeding ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Scottish  com-* 
xnissioners  should  endeavour  to  collect  matter  of 
fact,  which  tended  to  substantiate  their  general 
charge,  when,  if  called  upon,  they  would  be  ready 
to  give  their  opinion  regarding  it :   But  that,  as  it 
behoved  both  them  and  the  lord-general  to  be  cau- 
tious in  engaging  in  any  prosecution  which  could 
not  be  clearly  supported  by  facts,  and  Cromwell  had 
great  interest  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  many 
friends  amongst  the  peers,  while  he  possessed  "  abi** 
lities  to  manage  his  own  part  to  the  best  advan- 
tage *,*'  they  advised  that  the  business  should  be  at 
least  deferred.    With  this  the  Scottish   commis- 
sioners were  satisfied,  though  <<  Mn  HoUis,  and  Sir 

*  This  sorely  is  a  proof  of  Cromwell's  talent  for  speaking.  Had  he 
been  the  tedious,  homely,  perplexed  speaker  he  is  represented  hy 
Hume,  a  seat  in  parliament  would  have  been  disadvantageous  to  him, 
as  by  exposing  himself  there,  he  would  have  lost  the  character  for  ta- 
lent which  he  had  gained  in  the  field ;  and  yet  it  was  to  his  infiu-i 
enoe  in  the  senate  that  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  rise. 

VOL.  UI.  2  N 
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Philip  Stapletoo,  and  some  others,  spake  Btasatfy 
to  the  business,  and  mentioned  some  particuktf 
passages  to  prove  him  to  be  an  incendiary ;  and 
they  did  not  apprehend  his  interest  in  the  house 
of  emmnoas  to  be  sa  much  as  was  supposed,  amd 
Aey  would  willinghf  have  been  upon  the  accuwHan 
qfktm^J*  Now  it  is  singular,  that  HoUia  was  the 
very  individual  who  brought  down  Manchester's 
ehwge  from  the  bouse  of  lords ;  and  that  both 
he  and  Stapleton,  as  w«ll  as  Whitelocke  and  May* 
narc^  were  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  matter 
of  privilege  was  referred.  But  as  this  would  have 
aflbrded  indisputable  ground  for  prosecution,  it  is 
vain  to  say  that  HoUia  and  the  others  were  outvot- 
ed both  in  the  committee  and  in  the  house,  siac^ 
though  k  was  resolved  that  an  impeachment  of  a 
member  of  the  commons  could  n<^  onginate  with 
the  lords,  there  was  no  bar  to  a  proceeding  in  ano«. 
ther  fwm ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  be- 
ing on  the  committee,  enabled  them  to  ascertain 
early  what  would  be  the  vote,  and  thus  lose  no 
time  in  taking  new  measures*  It  is  clear,  thece^ 
fore,  that  the  whole  was  a  cunning  device,  to 
alarm  the  aristocracy,  and  the  English,  as  weU  as 
Scottish  Presbyterian  psuty,  against  Cromwell ;  and 
we  may  conclude  with  remarking,  that  Hollis  him* 
self,  while  he  founds  upon  the  very  existence  of 
the  charge  as  a  decisive  proof  of  its  truth,  never  al- 
ludes to  his  own  cabals  for  the  ruin  of  his  enemy. 

♦  Whitelocke,  p.  116, 117. 
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^  I  have  cause,"  says  Whitelocke,  in  regard  toCauw"©^. 
the  consultation  at  Essex-4)ouse,  <Ho  believe  that^Likk^ie. 
at  this  debate,  some  who  were  present  were  false  ^^^Ji^, 
brethren,  and  informed  Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  "y"«  <^- 

luuice. 

amongst  us  *  '.'*  and  the  intelligence  could  not  fjul 
to  rouse  him  and  his  friends  to  immediate  proceed- 
ings.   But  matters  could  not  remain  longer  in  their 
present  posture.  In  the  armies,  general  was  against 
general,  and  the  subordinate  officers  were  rent  into 
factions  by  their  divisions.    The  parliament  par- 
todc  of  their  difierences,  and  was  daily  splitting  into 
grestter  factions,  while  the  dountry  at:  large  had 
begun  to  cry  out  against  the  conduct  of  a  war, 
which,  it  was  generally  believed,  the  commander- 
in-chief  did  not  desire  to  see  brought  to  a  decisive 
termination  ;  and  complained  that  the  members  of 
the  parliament,  having  engrossed  lucrative  oflSces, 
purposely  protracted  the  miseries  of  their  country, 
that  they  might  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  ex- 
pense t.    There  had  been  that  time  twelvemonth  a 
vote,  that  the  members  of  the  parliament,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,   should  not    hold  offices  X ;  and 
there  had  now  been  an  inquiry  instituted  into  the 
number  and  emoluments  of  those  at  present  enjoy- 
ed by  them  §.     The  course,  therefore,  to  remove 
the  present  commanders,  and  still  the  public  dis- 
content, appeared  chalked  out ;  and  on  the  nintli 
of  December,  the  consideration  of  the  present  con- 

♦  Whitelocke,  p.  116, 117. 
t  BaiUie's  Let.  voL  ii.  p.  47.  57.  00,  ei  seg. 
t  Cob.  Pari.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 
§  Journ.  14th  Nov.  1644. 
2n  2 
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ditionof  the  army,  and  the  means  of  efficaciouslj 
reforming  it,  having  come  before  the  lower  house, — 
Cromwell,  while  every  one  was  unwilling  to  broach 
a  subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  broke  the  deep 
silence  thus,  *'  That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or 
for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue ;  the  important  occa- 
sion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a  nation  out  of  a 
bleeding,  nay  almost  a  dying  condition,  which  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war  had  already  brought 
it  into,  so  that  without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous, 
and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  (^all 
lingering  proceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune  be- 
yond sea,  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the  king- 
dom weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  parlia- 
ment.   For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?   Nay,  what 
do  many  say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of 
this  parliament?   Even  this,  that  the  members  of 
both  houses  have  got  great  places  and  commands, 
and  the  sword  into  their  hands,  and  what  by  in- 
terest in  parliament,  and  what  by  power  in  the  ar- 
my, will  perpetually  continue  themselves  in  gran* 
deur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest 
their  own  power  should  determine  with  it.    This  I 
speak  here  to  our  own  faces,  is  but  what  others  do 
utter  abroad  behind  our  backs.     I  am  far  from  re- 
flecting on  any ;  I  know  the  worth  of  those  com- 
manders, members  of  both  houses,  who  are  yet  in 
power ;  but,  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience  without 
reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be 
not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vi- 
gorously prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no 
longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable 
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peace.  But  this  I  would  reeommend  to  your  pru- 
dence, not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversight 
of  any  commander-in-chief  upon  any  occasion  what- 
soever 'y  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty 
of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided 
in  military  affairs :  therefore  waving  a  strict  inqui- 
ry into  the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  our* 
selves  to  the  remedy  that  is  most  necessary ;  and  I 
hope  we  have  such  true  English  hearts,  and  zealous 
affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our  mother 
country,  that  no  members  of  either  house  will  scru- 
ple to  deny  themselves  their  own  private  interests 
for  the  public  good ;  nor  account  it  a  dishonour 
done  to  them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve 
upon  in  this  weighty  affiiir  *.'^  Another  spoke  thus  : 
"  Whatever  is  the  matter,  which  I  list  not  so  much 
to  inquire  after,  two  summers  are  past  over,  and 
we  are  not  saved  :  our  victories  (the  price  of  blood 
invaluable)  so  gallantly  gotten,  and^  which  is  more 
pity,  so  graciously  bestowed,  seem  to  have  been 
put  into  a  bag  with  holes  ;  what  we  won  one  time 
we  lost  another:  the  treasure  is  exhausted,  the 
country  wasted :  a  summer's  victory  has  proved  but 
a  winter's  story  j  the  game,  however  shut  up  with 
autumn,  was  to  be  new  played  in  spring— as  if  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed  were  only  to  manure  the 
field  of  war,  for  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  conten-r 
tion.  Men's  hearts  have  failed  them  with  the  ob-* 
servation  of  these  things,  the  cause  whereof  the 

*  This  I  oonoeive  to  be  a  soffident  proof  of  Cromwell's  powers  «« 
»  public  speaker. 
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parliament  has  been  tender  of  raving  into.    Bat 
men  cannot  be  hindered  fromVenting  their  opinions 
privately,  and  their  feaors  which  are  various,  and  no 
>es8  variously  expressed ;  concerning  which  I  de- 
termine nothing ;  bnt  this  I  would  say,  'tis  appa- 
rent the  forces  being  under  several  commanders^ 
want  of  good  correspondency  amongst  the  chief- 
tains has  oftentimes  hindered  the  public  service*." 
After  these  speeches,  Mr.  Zouch  Tate  moved,  that 
all  members  of  either  house  should  be  precluded 
by  ordinance  from  holding  commands ;  and  this 
having  been  seconded  by  the  younger  Vane  and 
Others,  was,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved  by  the 
boose,  when  an  <Mrdinance  in  conformity  with  the 
vote  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in.  On  the  11th,  tl^ 
ordinance  as  prepared  wag  read  the  first  time ;  and 
a  hsBi  was  voted  on  the  same  day  for  that  housB, 
io  be  hc^d  on  the  18th,  **  to  bumble  themselves 
for  their  parliamentary  and  particular  sins  and  fail- 
ings, whereby  they  might  obtain  God^s  blessifig^ 
in  a  better  measure  upon  their   endeaf^oorrs'  for 
ihe  future.''    On  the  12th,  a  petition  was  present* 
ed  by  many  in  London,  encouraging  the  design; 
Oh  Saturday  the  14th,  the  ordinance  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  a  committee  of  the  Whole  housie 
was  appointed  to  consider  it  on  the  Wednesday  fol* 
Itfwing,  (17th,)when  some  anhendments  were  assent- 
ed to,  and  a  provision  in  favour  of  the  lo^d-^genentf, 
that  the  ordinance  should  not  extend  to  him,  was 


*  Surely  there  are  fewer  more  eloquently  condensed  passages  to  be 
found  in  any  language  than  this. 
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rejected  by  100  to  93.  Anothfer  proviso  levelled  at 
Crom weirs  friends,  that  none  should  enjoy  military 
command  who  Mrould  not  subscribe  an  obligation 
to  submit  to  any  church  government  which  should 
be  screed  upon  by  both  houses,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  assembly  of  divines,  was,  with  the  ordinance 
itself,  allowed  to  lie  over  till  the  next  Thursday,  or 
the  day  after  the  fast.  The  fasl  was  assented  t6 
by  the  lords  likewise ;  and  certain  preachers  were 
ordered  by  both  houses  to  distharj^  the  spiritual 
functions,  while  all  str^ilgers,  even  the  attendatit^ 
of  members)  were  ordered  to  be  excluded.  This 
resolution  by  both  houses  was  alleged  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  preachers  an  opportunity  t6 
expatiate  upon  the  new  intended  model,  or»  as  this 
was  styled,  the  self-denying  ordinance  ^  but  as  it 
had  previously  been  fully  debated  aild  determined 
upon  in  the  lower  house,  the  object  could  not  be 
to  move  the  commons,  unless  as  to  the  proviso^  re* 
garding  the  subscription  to  submit  to  any  chiirch 
government  agreed  to  by  both  houses^  &c.  and 
therefore  we  must  conclude,  that,  if  such  a  design 
were  contemplated  atall,  it  must  have  been  directed 
towards  the  lords,  where  it  was  expected  the  ordi- 
nance would  encounter  the  greatest  opposition. 
Next  day  the  proviso  about  church  govemmeJQt  wiii 
rejected  by  the  commons,  and  the  ordinance  pass- 
ed*. 


*  Now  ihe  reader  wiU  be  able  to  aiqpredate  the  conrectness  of  Claren-i 
don's  btatemeiiti  which  ia  followed  by  Hume^  and  the  nature  of  the  hit- 
ter's history  of  England.  The  story  is,  that  the  Independents  knew  not 
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^^^  In  the  debate  about  the  self-denying  ordinance 
gumenton  Under  the  grand  committee,  Whitelocke  spoke  at 
n^^  considerable  length  against  the  measure ;    argur 

how  to  propoee  the  Jiltentioiis,  till  they  resorted  to  the  method  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  Buccessful— that  of  preparing  and  repairing  things 
in  the  churchy  that  they  might  afterwards  grow  to  maturity  in  par- 
liament. That  they  therefore  proposed  that  they  would  have  a  so^ 
)emn  fast  day,  in  which  they  would  seek  God^  (which  was  the  nenf 
phrase  they  brought  from  Scotland  with  their  covenant,)  and  desire 
his  assistance  to  lead  them  out  of  the  perplexities  they  were  in ;  and 
they  took  care  to  nominate  St  preachers :  that  when  the  fyat  day  came, 
(which  was  observed  for  eight  or  ten  hours  togetho*  in  the  churches,) 
the  preachers  prayed  that  "  parliament  might  be  inspired  with  those 
thoughts  as  might  contribute  to  thebr  honour,  reputation,"  &c :  that 
they  then  expatiated  upon  public  aflbirs,  alleging  the  parliament  lay 
^mder  many  reproaches  for  making  places,  &c.  to  themselves,  and  that 
the  people  despaired  of  ever  seeing  an  end  of  the  present  calamities, 
&c.  They  again  fell  to  their  prayers,  *'  that  God  would  take  his  own 
work  into  lus  hand ;  and  if  the  instruments  he  had  already  employed 
were  not  worthy  to  faring  so  g^rious  a  design  to  a  condusion,  that  he 
would  inspire  others  more  fit,"  &c.  When,  continues  he,  the  two 
houses  met  the  next  day  after  these  devout  animadversions,  there  was 
another  spirit  appeared  in  the  looks  of  many  of  them.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  told  them,  '^  If  ever  God  had  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  yesterday;  and  that  it  appeared  it  proceeded  from  God, 
because  (as  he  was  credibly  informed  by  many  tvho  had  been  auditors 
in  the  congregations)  the  same  lamentations  and  discoorses  had  bee^ 
made  in  othor  churches,  as  the  godly  preachers  had  made  before  them^ 
which  coidd  therefore  proceed  only  firom  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God  ;**  and  so  forth.  He  also  gives  a  speech  for  Cromwell,  Clar.  voL 
ir.  p.  564,  et  seq*  Now  we  have  given  our  dates  from  the  Joumijdsi, 
which  prove  beyond  aU  doubt  that  the  new  model  was  resolved  upon  be^ 
fore  a  fast  was  even  voted,  and  that  the  ordinance  itself  had  undergone 
thefdlest  discussion  before  thefast  was  held.  But  this  is  not  allt  The 
fast  was  only  kept  by  the  two  houses ;  an  ordinance  for  the  gene^ 
ral  or  national  fast  having  been  past  next  day,  to  be  held  on  Christ- 
mas day,  '*  although  it  be  the  day  on  which  the  feast  of  the  nativity 
of  our  Saviour  was  wont  to  be  solemnized;"  (Joum.)  so  that  there 
could  not  be  that  concurrence  in  the  language  of  the  difoent  church- 
es, pretended  to  be  aUuded  to  by  Vane.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  aa 
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iDg  that  members  of-  parliament  could,  as  having 
the  deepest  stake  in  the  cdmmunity,  be  most 
surely  depended  on  for  its  defence:  That  mi^ 
litary  commanders  selected  from  their  own  body, 
were,  as  most  directly  subject  to  the  cgntroul  of 
either  house,  most  likely  to  be  obedient :  That 
their  rank  necessarily  obtained  for  them  a  submis- 
sion from  the  subordinate  officers,  that  could  not 
be  expected  from  such  as  more  nearly  approximat- 
ed to  the  station  of  those  whom  they  commanded ; 
and  that,  as  by  this  new  arrangement  the  eminent 
individuals  who  had  already  so  signally  served  their 
country  must  lay  down  their  commissions,  it  would 

well  as  from  the  speeches  which  we  haye  given  from  RtLshworthj  and 
the  facts  stated  by  that  collector  and  Whitelocke,  &c.  that  this  ac- 
count was  a  most  impudent  fabrication;  and' I  have  no  doubt  that 
Clarendon,  who  takes  such  credit  to  himself  for  his  dexterity  in  forgT 
ing  speeches,  was  himself  the  author  of  the  whole.  But  one  feels 
more  inclined  to  excuse  him,  who,  having  embarked  all  his  hopes  and 
iPortunes  in  the  struggle,  and  been  engaged  in  all  the  transactions, 
could  not  fail  to  be  imbued  with  the  passions  incident  to  them,  for 
such  a  statement,  than  for  the  adoption  of  it  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  sat 
down  coolly  with  the  avowed  object  of  writing  the  truth.  The  apology 
for  him  is  that  he  followed  Clarendon ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted-* 
because  he  himself  refers  to  Rushworth,  as  if  he  had  been  warranted 
by  his  authority ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that,  as  Rushworth 
gives  a  most  particular  account  of  the  whole  business,  vnth  dales  and 
speeches,  and  mentions  that  the  fast  was  held  to  implore  a  blessing  upon 
die  new  model,  which  had  already  drawn  a  congratulatory  address 
from  many  ip  London,  Hume  could  be  deceived.  His  misrepresenta^ 
tion  then,  I  must  speak  out,  was  as  vrilful  as  it  is  gross.  If  truth  be 
necessary  to  history,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Mr.  Hume's  work  will 
come  under  the  denomination.  He  elsewhere,  by  way  qf  ridicule, 
quotes  the  very  words  of  the  ordinance,  for  the  national  fast  on  Christ* 
mas  day.  As  for  Clarendon,  he  teUs  us  he  often  wished  to  make  a 
collection  of  aU  the  speeches  and  letters  he  had  forged.  Life,  vol.  i. 
p.  137.  The  principle  on  which  Clarendon  wrote,  too,  was  incon- 
sistent with  a  regard  to  truth.    "  I  first  undertook,"  says  he,  '^  thic 
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not  only  ofifend  them,  but  devolve  the  public  safe* 
ty  upon  men  without  experience.  He  concluded 
with  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  support  of  his  argument,  alleging  that 
they  always  bestowed  the  great  civil  and  military 
offices  upon  their  senators,  as  on  persons  the  best 
qualified,  both  from  the  deep  interest  they  had  in 
the  state,  and  from  their  opportunities  of  acquiring 
in  the  senate  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coun* 
sels  of  their  country,  which  was  necessary  for  pro* 
moting  them  *. 

As  this  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Hume  as  an 
irrefragable  argument,  and  the  conduct  of  the  an* 
cient  republics  referred  to  by  him  with  particular  sa- 
tisfaction, it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  matter  a  lit- 
tle examination.  Without  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  institutions  of  any  state,  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  draw  an  inference  from  any  particular 
branch  of  its  policy,  because  what  may  be  wise 
and  beneficial  under  one  system,  may  be  absolutely 
pernicious  under  another.  But,  in  this  instance^ 
neither  Whitelocke  nor  Hume  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  political  machine  in 
those  ancient  republics  j  and  in  regard  to  Greece 
they  had  remarkably  mistaken  the  fact,  since  nei- 
ther in  Athens  nor  Sparta,  the  two  most  consider- 
able Grecian  states,  were  senators  eligible  to  other 

difficult  work  with  his  mc^eHy'i  approbation,  and  h^  his  enetmrage^ 
ment,  and  fir  his  vindication"    Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  027. 

Ruah.  ToL  vi.  p.  3>  et  seq.  Wbiteloeke,  p.  118, 110.  This  author 
tdk  us,  that  ''  some  said^'  the  preachen  wished  the  church  to  be  at- 
tended only  by  membersy  that  they  m%ht  speak  the  men  fredy  to 
them,  especially  upon  the  point  of  the  self-denying  ordinance. 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  119, 180, 
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offices  *.  In  Rome,  indeed,  the  senators  were  eli- 
gibde  to,  and  most  frequently  filled,  some  of  the 
highest  places ;  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  this 
operated,  we  must  attend  to  the  constitution  of 
that  commonwealth.  The  senate  did  not,  as  in 
England  now,  elect  the  public  officers,  and  neither 
possessed  the  legislative  power,  nor  any  right  even 
to  impose  taxes.  It  was  a  select  committee,  into 
which  they  were  chiefly  chosen  who  had  ah-eady 
filled  some  offices,  and  performed  something  me^ 
morable  in  the  public  service ;  and  its  powers  were 
limited  to  those  only  of  superintending  the  gene<> 
t^  current  business  of  the  state.  All  laws  were 
enacted,  and  public  officers  elected,  by  the  people  in 
their  comitia ;  and,  had  the  power  wisely  entrust* 
ed  to  the  senate  been  perverted,  it  could  have  been 
modified  by  a  new  law*  The  senate  had  thus  no 
power  to  augment  the  number  of  offices;  and 
whenever  it  was  suspected  that  a  war  was  protract* 
ed,  in  order  to  dSord  an  advantage  to  members  of 
their  body,  new  men  were  brought  forward.  The 
consuls  were  invested  with  large  powers ;  but  they 


*  In  Athens^  the  8enators>  and  all  the  great  dvil  and  military  oti- 
eers,  were  anfitially  ^ected  hj  the  people;  but  tfie  Urst  were  dui$m 
by  lot  out  of  the  reapecdre  tribes^  from  inditiduab  qualified  by  rank, 
age,  &c.  while  all  the  latter  were  elected  by  voices  in  the  annual  as- 
semblies caHed  for  the  purpose,  f^om  the  nature  of  the  senate 
it  does  not  appear  tfaat  eandidates  for  other  offiess  ctiuM  be  pot  in 
nomiBation  Ibr  thelot.  GilMes's  Aristotle's  Politics^  p.  80,  «/  ieg.  The 
powers  of  the  senate  were  soon  virtually  withdrawn  by  the  popular 
assemblies.  In  Sparta>  the  senate  was  composed  only  of  twenty-eight, 
and  none  was  eligible  tOl  he  had  completed  his  sixtieth  year.  Their 
age  prednded  the  idea  of  their  acting  in  a  military  capadty  ;  and  the 
duties  of  their  office  as  senators  required  all  their  powers.  Plut.  Life 
of  Lycurgus. 
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eould  not  so  modify  an  army,  as  to  turn  it  against 
the  community ;  for,  as  their  office  expired  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  they  had  neither  time  to  cor- 
rupt the  army,  nor  undue  influence  over  officers, 
who  depended  upon  the  popular  vote  for  their 
own  advancement  As  few,  too,  of  the  senate 
could  ever  expect  to  enjoy  the  consular  dignity, 
they  could  feel  little  disposition  to  promote  its 
power  at  the  expense  of  their  own  influence  in  the 
national  council,  while  the  people  could  ever,  by 
new  laws,  curb  any  thing  dangerous  in  the  author- 
ity of  its  commanders.  As  the  senate  had  not  the 
nomination  to  places,  it  was  never  disgraced  by 
factious  cabals  and  broils  to  obtain  them ;  and 
hence  we  do  not  ever  read  of  the  existence  of  mi- 
nisterial, or  ruling,  and  opposition,  factions  in  that 
august  body.  What  we  have  said  relates  exclusive- 
ly to  the  pure  days  of  the  republic.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that,  in  the 
progress  of  centuries,  suspended  the  operation, 
as  they  ultimately  destroyed  the  peculiar  fabric,  of 
that  celebrated  government  *•  But  in  England, 
at  the  period  we  are  treating  o^  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  were  invested  with  unlimited  pow^r, 
determinable  only  at  their  own  pleasure }  and,  in 
short,  were,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  clothed 
with  all  the  authority  pf  absolute  monarchs.  In- 
vested with  the  whole  legislative  power,  and  entin 
tied  to  appoint  all  public  officers,  they  had  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  advance  their  own  greatness  to  the 


*  See  Brodie'fl  History  of  the  Roman  Governaient  for  an  aoponnt 
of  that  constitation. 
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prejudice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  multiply  jobs 
and  places,  that  they  might  enrich  and  exalt  them« 
selves  at  the  public  expense.  Such  a  system  tended 
also  to  inflame  the  members  with  the  desire  of  secur« 
ing  the  chief  influence  in  this  assembly  of  joint  ab- 
solute princes^  and  likewise  of  procuring  the  great 
offices,  which  all  could  not  equally  obtain— ^till  they 
were  rent  into  factions  for  supremacy,  and  each 
fixed  his  hope  upon  the  military,  as  on  an  engine 
by  which  it  might  render  its  ascendency  complete. 
Such  was  the  natural  tendency  of  this  state  of  af^ 
fairs ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  the  objections,  that 
the  English  parliament  at  that  time  contained  a 
number  of  patriots,  who  were  prepared  to  make 
great  personal  sacrifices  for  the  public  benefit,  since 
an  institution  must  not  be  appreciated  by  the  in*' 
tegrity  of  particular  men,  and,  with  all  their  virtue, 
they  had  neither  escaped  the  imputation  of  selfish- 
ness, nor  the  consequences  of  the  system.  In  pro- 
posing the  self-denying  ordinance,  they  acted  upon 
the  immutable  basis  of  sound  policy  in  the  ordina^ 
ry  transactions  of  life,  such  as  has  been  recognised 
by  the  law  of  every  country  j  that  no  trustee  shall, 
in  any  transaction  regarding  the  subject  of  the 
trust,  act  for  his  own  behoof.  The  human  heart 
is  assuredly  not  changed  by  an  appointment  to  a 
place  in  the  national  council.  As  for  the  argu- 
ment, that  a  member  of  parliament  was  best  quali- 
fied to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  great  oflice,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  councils  of  his  country,  it  is 
doubtless  strangely  erroneous,  since  no  person  in 
such  a  situation  ought  to  act  without  the  express 
orders  of  the  assembly  he  obeys,  which  can  be  as 
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well  signified  to  an  individual  who  does  not» 
as  to  one  who  does,  belong  to  it ;  and  if  he 
were  permitted  to  take  a  single  step,  out  of  his 
mere  unauthorized  conception  of  the  designs  of 
parliament  from  what  he  had  seen  passing  there^ 
the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that,  under 
such  a  pretext,  he  would  promote  the  views  of 
the  particular  faction  to  which  he  belonged. 
Again,  as  to  obedience  being  more  easily  exacted 
from  a  member,  than  from  a  servant  regularly 
appointed,  from  his  aptitude  to  the  business,  the 
idea  is  no  less  groundless,  since  a  member  would 
naturally  act  in  conjunction  with  a  faction  within 
doors,  which  would  exert  all  its  influence  to  sup- 
port his  preceedings ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  disgrace  him,  while  another  could 
receive  his  instructions  only  from  his  constituents, 
and  might  be  removed  without  a  breach  of  deli- 
cacy :  Nor  did  it  follow  that  men  of  sufficient 
rank  could  not  be  found  without  the  precincts  of 
both  houses.  But  it  is  strange,  indeed,  first,  that 
Mr.  Hume  should  have  relied  so  confidently  upon 
the  argument  founded  on  the  inexperience  of  the 
commanders,  wliich  the  two  houses  were  by  this 
new  arrangement  obliged  to  appoint,  since  the  re- 
sult so  immediately  and  decisively  belied  it ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  should  have  conceived  it  so  es- 
sential that  the  great  military  commanders  should 
be  elected  from  members  of  parliament,  when  the 
reasoning  was  so  directly  refuted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  his  own  age ;  for  though  there  be  no 
law  against  the  appointment  of  members  in  either 
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hoose,  the  majority  of  those  in  greatest  command 
have  not  held  places  in  the  senate.  It  is  singular 
that  Whitelocke  himself,  in  the  course  of  four 
pages  from  the  transcript  of  his  ^eech,  mentions 
the  absolute  necessity  that  there  was  for  a  new 
surrangement*. 

The  self-denying  ordinance  met  with  a  different 
reception  in  the  upper  house»  The  lords,  con- 
ceiving that  it  struck  particularly  at  their  privi- 
leges, since  those  only  of  the  commons  who  were 
returned  ta  parliament  were  exempted,  while  their 
whole  body  were  thus  excluded ;  and,  unwilling  ta 
offend  Essex,  Manchester,  and  others,  as  well  as 
anxious  to  continue  them  in  command,  purposely 
delayed  the  bill  in  spite  of  messages  from  the  com^ 
mons,  and  after  a  conference,  finally,  on  the  15th 
of  January,  rejected  it.  This  gave  rise  to  the  first  NewuK^. 
visible  breach  between  the  houses:  But,  in  the  amy. 
mean  time,  even  the  lords  were  sensible  that  some 
new  arrangement  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
as  the  commons  brought  in  an  ordinance  for  new* 
modelling  the  army  to  7OOO  horse  and  dragoons,  and 
14,000  foot,  in  all,  and  to  put  it  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  as  general,  and  Skippon.as  serjeant-major- 
general,  the  upper  house,  though  with  some  modifi- 
cations, passed  it.  Essex  and  the  rest  having  at 
length  perceived,  that  though  they  might  retain  the 
name  of  commanders,  they  had  lost  the  power,  re- 
signed their  commissions  on  the  1st  of  April ;  and 
the  commons  having  passed  and  transmitted  to  the 

•  Whitelocke,  p.  1«3. 
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lords  another  ordinance  to  the  same  effect,  though 
somewhat  modified,  as  the  self-denying  one,  it  was 
now  passed  by  the  upper  house. 

As  Cromwell  retained  a  command  in  the  army 
in  spite  of  the   ordinance,  the  whole  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  cunning  device  of  that  famous 
person  and  his  party.    But  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance, as  it  was  accompanied  with  such  memora- 
ble effects,  has  been  the  subject  of  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  and  it  seldom  fails,  that  when  individuals 
rise  by  certain  conjunctures,  people  overlook  the 
progress  of  the  ascent,  and,  contemplating  the  last 
stage  only,  ascribe  to  early  deep  laid  policy,  what 
had  been  of  later  growth.  .  That  it  was  the  ardent 
wish  of  Cromwell  and  of  his  party,  that  he  should 
obtain  a  military  command,  is  undoubted.    But 
that  this  was  the  object  of  the  new  model,  may 
well  be  questioned.     From  the  posture  of  afiairs, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  speedy 
measure  to  defeat  the  designs  of  other  parties 
and  advance  their  own ;   and  though  the  new  mo- 
del of  the  army  might  not  elevate  Cromwell  as  a 
general,  it  promised,  under  Fairfax,  to  exalt  the 
party  of  which  Cromwell  was  now  at  the  head. 
He  had  formerly  urged  decisive  measures  which 
must  Have  frustrated  his  hopes  of  holding  the  chief 
command;    and   as  an   active  leader  in    parlia- 
ment,   with    such    an   army   under    Fairfax,   he 
had  great  prospects.      But  it  never  could  have 
been  anticipated,  that  by  certain  conjunctures  a 
pretext  should  have  been  afforded  for  a  short  dis- 
pensation of  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  his  fa- 
vour;  and  far  less  could  he,  if  his  party  were,  as 
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is  alleged,  the  inferior  in  number,  expect  that  any 
pretext  would  have  been  successful.  It  is  easy  to 
assert  that  the  majority  were  juggled  j  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  men  of  their  penetration, 
assisted  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  inveterate 
enemies  of  Cromwell,  should  have  been  so  readily 
the  dupes  of  a  project  to  which  they  had  such 
aversion.  Had  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and 
that  for  the  new  model  been  speedily  passed,  he 
never  could  have  had  a  pretext  for  continuing  in 
the  army.  It  was  only  on  the  27th  of  February 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  parliament,  which  he 
had  till  then  attended,  to  join  Sir  William  Waller, 
that  he  might  march  with  him  to  the  relief  of  Mel- 
combe,  and  the  places  adjacent,  as  well  as  prevent 
levies  and  recruits  there  by  the  king*:  And  it 
was  his  eminent  services  at  this  juncture  which 
led  to  a  dispensation  in  his  favour  for  forty  days, 
as  matters  became  critical :  But  had  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  and  that  for  the  new  model  been 
passed  as  soon  as  was  expected,  both  Waller  and 
Cromwell  must  have  been,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
out  of  command,  and  neither  could  have  been  sent 
on  the  employment.  On  the  11th  of  May,  both 
houses,  without  a  division,  granted  him,  as  being  then 
on  actual  service,  a  dispensation  from  the  ordinance 
for  forty  days,  and  the  battle  of  Naseby  occurred 
within  the  time  limited.  By  another  ordinance, 
they  also,  at  the  request  of  Fairfax  and  his  officers, 
on  the  eve  of  that  memorable  engagement,  ap- 

*  Journals. 
VOL.  III.  2  O 
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painted  him  lieutenant.general  of  the  hone  during 
the  pleasure  of  both  houses.  Nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful. All  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  capadty 
for  war,  and  aflyra  were  to  the  last  degree  oriti* 
cal  ^.  They  who  wished  a  speedy  and  effectual 
termination  to  hostilities,  and  dreaded  the  resolta 
of  a  great  engagement,  were  anxious  for  the  aa- 
sistanoe  of  such  a  genius.  His  enemies,  who  de^ 
sired  to  protract  the  sanguinary  struggle,  imagiai- 
ed  that  the  new  modelled  army,  commanded,  as 
they  alleged,  by  officers  without  experienoe,  for 
Skippon  was  the  only  old  soldier  retained,  would 
be  so  unsuccessful  as  to  cover  the  commanders 
with  disgrace,  and  lead  to  the  recal  of  Essex ; 
and  as  they  were  eager  to  tarnish  the  fame  of 
Cromwell,  and  thus  divest  him  of  influence,  we 
may  presume  that  they  were  not  averse  to  afibrd 
hiin  an  opportunity  to  lose  the  laurels  he  had  gain- 
ed*  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new  model  were  im- 
mediately successful,  which  could  alone  overcome 
all  the  odium  that  attached  to  the  invidious  measure 
of  removing  the  old  commanders,  and  conse- 
quently prevent  a  recurrence  to  the  old  arrange- 
ment, the  army  could  speedily  be  put  upon  a  new 
footing,  since  the  self-denying  ordinance  only  sub- 
sisted during  the  war,  and  the  Scottish  army  still 
continued  in  England  as  a  check  upon  the  other. 
Besides,  little  was  apprehended  from  such  a  tem- 
porary and  subordinate  appointment  as  that  of 
Cromwell ;    nor  could  any  one  have  predicted  the 

*  Journals. 
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futal  obstinacy  and  insidtoua  prooeedinga  ef  the 
king,  which  really  gave  the  grand  turn  to  the 
coiir^  of  events  •• 

The  rank  And  influence,  as  well  as  the  ex|[)loits  sir  Thomas 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  pointed  him  out  for  the 
chief  command  under  the  new  model.  His  father. 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  held  a  Scottish  peerage,  had  a 
wide  influence  in  his  native  county  of  York,  which 
he  represented ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament he  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
moat  important  committees*  The  service  which 
he  rendered  against  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  has 
been  already  related.  But  Uie  military  merit  of 
the  son  was  transcendent,  having  a  parallel  from 
none  but  Cromwell's ;  and  as  he  had  not  a  seat  in 

t  CUrendon's  account  of  all  this  matter  has  been  already  to  exposed^ 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  farther  upon  it;  but  HoUia  has  been 
esteemed  an  honourable  man,  and  therefore  we  may  make  a  remark 
on  his  statement  Some  of  Essex's  troops  mutinied,  and  he  aSeges 
that  Mr.  Solicitor  St  John  wrote  a  letter  underhand  to  the  committee 
in  Hertfordshire  to  put  them  to  the  sword,—''  a  villainy  never  to  be 
forgotten  nor  forgiven :"  but  the  matter  rests  entirely  on  his  asser- 
tion ;  and  his  credibility  may  be  tried.  He  alleges  that  Cromwell's 
men  also  mutinied,  «rying  they  will  have  Cromw^  w  they  will  not 
stir ;  but  so  very  difierent  a  course  was  adopted  towards  tiiem,  that  he 
must  be  sent  down,  and  they  have  their  wills.  Thotigh  Cromwell 
had  pledged  himself  for  their  obedience,  when  the  other  party  argued 
that  the  new  model  would  fOl  the  armies  with  discontent  and  mu- 
tiny :  and  that  this  was  the  pretext  under  whieh  he  was  sent  down. 
Mem.  p.  SI,  e^  $eq.  Now  the  Journals,  and  they  cannot  be  disputed, 
•flbrd  a  flat  contradiction  of  this,  as  ihey  jnove  that  he  was  sent  down 
on  a  very  difficult  service.  The  testimony,  too,  in  letters'  from  per« 
sons  of  credit  to  the  parliament,  was  that  Essex's  "  were  the  most  un» 
ruly,  and  that  none  appeared  so  full  and  well  armed,  and  civil  as  Col. 
Cromwell's."  Whitelocke,  p.  ISl.  This  is  confirmed  by  Rush.  vol.  vi 
p-  16-~1S.  For  text  generally  see  p.  7,  e<  seq, 
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parliament,  he  was  necessarily  the  object  of  choice. 
Writers  have  been  fond  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his 
heart  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding ;  but 
the  fact  appears  to  be»  that  he  himself  even  at  the 
time  encouraged  the  idea,  that  he  good  naturedly 
adopted  the  suggestions  of  others,  in  order'that, 
while  he  reaped  the  advantage,  he  might  shelter 
himself  from  the  odium  of  certain  transactions ; 
and  that  when  the  current  had  changed,  he  was 
particularly  anxious  to  seek  oblivion  of  particular 
branches  of  his  conduct,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  the  senseless  dupe  of  designing  men.  In 
talents  for  war  he  perhaps  equalled  Cromwell ;  in 
activity,  deep  policy,  and  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  men,  (which,  however,  Cromwell  vastly 
promoted  by  his  situation  in  parliament,)  he  was 
iar  inferior ;  and  therefore,  in  process  of  time,  de- 
scended into  the  nominal  commander,  while  the 
real  power  centred  in  his  inferior  officer  *• 


•  HolHs^  who  makes  Haderig  a  gron  coward  as  well  as  Cromwell, 
Mid  uses  the  most  rancorous  language  rq^arding  others^  says  of  Fair- 
hXj  '*  for  a  commander-in-chief  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  is  found  out ;  one^ 
aa  Sir  Arthur  Hcaelrig  ioid,  as  if  he  had  heen  hewed  out  of  the  hlock 
to  them,  fit  for  thdr  turns  to  do  whatever  they  will  have  him,  with- 
out being  aUe  to  judge  whether  honourable  or  honest.'*  P.  S4. 

The  same  writer  pronounces  the  keeping  in  of  Cromwell  hocus- 
pocus  ;  and  Hume  says,  that  the  independents,  though  the  minority, 
prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the  presbyterians :  but  the  fint 
ahould  have  recollected  the  charge  all  along  brought  against  the  par- 
liament, when  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  following  ex- 
posure of  the  absurd  charge  which  was  doubtless  composed  under  his 
anqnoes,  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  both  to  him  and  Hume  oa  the 
present  occasion.  ''We  must  suppose  that  there  axe  about  ten  ana- 
bi^Ciats  now  in  parliament,  that  first  expelled  the  migor  and  better 
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The  parliament  has  been  accused  of  ingratitude 
to  Essex,  for  depriving  him  of  the  command ;  but 
most  will  be  of  opinion  that,  as  L.10,000  a  year  oat 
of  the  sequestrated  lands  were  settled  upon  him 
for  his  services  ^,  he  was  rewarded  infinitely  beyond 
his  merits. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  Charles  had 

part,  and  then  overcame  the  nugor  and  better  part  of  such  as  remain 
behind :  Then  by  authority  of  parliament^  and  some  few  other  ana. 
baptists  in  the  dty^  they  master  and  enslave  the  migor  and  better 
part  also  by  force,  and  then  by  some  tumults  raised,  they  drive  the 
king  and  all  his  popish,  prelatical,  courtly,  and  military  adherents 
from  the  dty :  Then  they  impose  taxes  upon  the  kingdom  for  the 
maintaining  of  divers  armies,  and  hereby  tyranniase  as  the  decemvirs 
did  in  Rome,  in  spite  of  tihe  king,  in  spite  of  nobility,  in  spite  of 
gentry,  in  spite  of  commonality,  in  spite  of  papists,  in  i^te  of  their 
own  armies ;  and  these  not  being  sufficiently  disoonsonant  to  reason 
and  nature,  we  must  suppose  that  these  ten  anabaptists  have  been 
io  travail  with  this  design  almost  forty  years :  before  king  James  began 
to  comply  with  prelates  and  papists,  and  before  prektes  and  prists 
began  to  conspire  against  protestants  under  the  name  of  puritans, 
anabaptists  were  consulting  in  dose  junto  how  to  get  themsdves 
diosen  of  a  parliament;  then  how  to  get  a  parliament  called;  then 
how  to  preserve  that  parliament  from  being  ever  dissolved;  then 
how  to  effect  all  these  miracles  by  such  means  ^as  'none  but  them- 
sdves should  ever  be  able  to  comprehend.  Is  not  this  a  rare  sulgect 
for  our  great  wits  at  court,  to  work  into  proclamations  and  declara- 
tions? It  IB  reported  that  the  Lord  Digby,  of  late,  being  at  Mr. 
Knighdy's  house  in  Northamptonshire,  in  a  parlour  there,  whilst  his 
soldiers  were  busily  searching,  and  plundering,  and  rifling  the  rooms, 
emote  lus  hand  upon  the  table,  and  swore  that  that  was  the  table 
whereat  all  those  dvil  wars  had  been  plotted,  at  least  a  dozen  years 
before.  It  should  seem  that  Mr.  Pym  had  sojourned  sometime  in 
that  house,  and  that  was  suffident  for  an  inference  that  the  nest  of 
anabaptists  had  been  there  too,  and  that  nest  had  studied  something 
which  neither  our  king's  cabinet  counsellors,  nor  the  juntos  of  Italy 
or  Spain  could  make  defeasible."  English  Pope,  p.  38,  39. 
•  Whitelocke,  p.  121. 
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gent  two  messages  for  peace }  but  as  in  thes*  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  two  houses  to  be  tiie 
parliament  of  Edglandi  they  were  cotiddered  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  serious  mockery,  tendifinf 
to  render  the  breach  more  irreconcilable,  and  yet 
satisfy  the  clamours  of  his  mongrel  parliament  and 
supporters,  with  an  appearance  of  desiring  a  termi- 
nation to  hostilities,  as  well  as  excite,  by  such  a 
shew  of  amity,  discontent  at  the  war  in  the  adhe- 
Fwpodtion  rcnts  of  the  opposite  party.  To  evince,  however, 
1^1^  for^  that  they  also  desired  peace,  the  two  houses  sent 
propositions  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and 
Lord  Maynard,  from  the  peers;  Lord  Wenman,  Mr. 
Pierpoint,  Mr.  Holiis,  and  Mr.Whitelockei  from  the 
commons ;  while  Lord  Maitland,  Sir  Charles  £r- 
skine,  and  Mr.  Bartlay,  attended  for  Scotland.  The 
treatment  which  these  commissioners,  who  obtain- 
ed the  king's  safe  conduct,  received  from  the  oppo- 
site party  was  such,  that  Lord  Maitland,  on  one  oc- 
casion, turned  pale,  imagining  that  they  should 
all  have  their  throats  cut ;  and  even  at  Oxford, 
HoIIis  disarmed  one  officer,  and  Whitelocke  ano- 
ther, for  abusing  their  servants ;  while  they  were 
themselves  obliged  to  submit  to  the  most  oppro- 
brious language  *.  Charles  himself,  however,  re- 
ceived them  more  graciously,  having  allowed  them 
to  kiss  his  hand  ;  but  when  they  delivered  the  pro- 
positionsy  and  informed  him  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions that  they  had  no  powers  beyond  them,  he^ 
using  the  same  language  which  he  had  done  at  the 

•Whitelo«ke,p.  Ill— 113. 
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treaty  of  Oxford,  told  them  that  a  letter-carrier 
night  haV«  peribrmed  the  business  equally  well  *• 
He^  howevei*^  redorted  to  his  old  tnethod  of  seduc^ 
tion  i  iind»  having  obtained  a  private  interview  with 
Hollis  and  Whiteldcke^  was  so  far  duccessfuly  that 
they  both  appear,  even  by  Wbitelocke's  adcoUtit,  to 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  his  favour  at  thft  ex- 
pense of  their  duty  to  their  constituents  f  ^  He 
thta,  having  prepared  his  answer,  returned  it  to 
the  cooimissioners  sealed,  and  yet  without  an  ad* 
dress  {  and  when  they  represented  against  this,  he 
repliidy  <<  What  is  that  to  you,  who  are  but  to  cany 
what  I  send,  and  if  I  Will  send  you  the  soUg  of  Ro- 
bin Hodd  and  Little  John,  you  must  carry  it."  Tb 
which  they  only  said,  **  that  the  business  abdift 
which  they  caitie,  and  were  to  return  with  his  tanr 
jesty^s  answe)*,  was  of  somewhat  more  conse^utoee 
than  that  song."  His  conduct  in  other  respedts 
was  no  less  haughty,  <<  which  Was  wondered  at  in 
a  business  especially  of  this  importance^  and  whei^e 
the  disobliging  the  commissioners  could  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  king/'  A  debate  arose  amongst 
the  commissioners  whether  they  could,  consistent- 
ly with  their  duty  to  parliament,  carry  a  letter  with- 
out ao  address ;  but^  after  some  debate,  they  agreed 
that  this  punctilio  should  not  preclude  a  prospect  of 

*  Wbitelocke^  p.  114. 

t  Ibid/  ^  lis,  114.  It  wa($  oeftaiAlj  coritrary  to  tiidt  fluty 
io  act  without  the  Imoiidedge  of  the  Othef  communohers^  to  han»  a 
private  interview  with  the  kingi  and  advi^  him  in  regard  to  propon- 
tiona  that  should  proceed  from  lum«  Whltelodce  ihrote  sueh  out  with 
his  own  hand^  ihough  he  disguised  his  writing;  xbd  when  thia  after- 
wards was  made  by  Lord  Savile  a  ground  of  charge,  '^  all  the  ex- 
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peace  *•  In  consequence  of  the  letter,  the  parUa* 
ment  sent  a  message  to  Prince  Rupert,  that  when 
bis  majesty  should,  according  to  the  desire  expres* 
sed  in  his  letter,  ask  a  safe  conduct  from  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  it  should  be  sent. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  predicament  particular- 
ly displeasing  to  Charles.  His  mongrel  parliament, 
and  even  his  ordinary  supporters  who  were  not  of 
the  select  junto,  whose  secret  counsels  he  so  greed- 
ily listened  to,  were  clamorous  for  peace,  and 
as  even  his  council  insisted  upon  his  acknow- 
ledging the  two  houses  to  be  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  obliged  to  comply.  He,  however, 
satisfied  his  pride  by  an  entry  in  the  register,  that 
calling  them  was  not  acknowledging  them, — a 
quibble  which  strongly  savoured  of  the  casuistry 
l^at  distinguished  his  reign,  and  which  has  yet 
found  an  advocate  in  the  historian  to  whom  we 
have  so  often  alluded  t.  The  safe  conduct  was 
granted  accordingly }   and  the  monarch's  instruc* 

aminations^"  says  Whitdocke^  *'  at  oommittees,  and  in  the  house  of 
commons^  oonld  not  get  it  out  of  us."  He  indeed  infonns  usj  that 
there  was  no  breach  of  tnut;  because  thty  were  actuated  by  the  beat 
of  motives,— a  deiire  of  peace;  but  men  are  not  to  be  trusted  in 
their  ovm  story  on  such  occasions ;  and  all  must  admit  that  it  looked 
ill.  "Whitelocke's  property  was,  fortunately,  all  within  the  parlia- 
mentary quarters.    Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  598. 

*  Whitelocke,p.  115. 

t  Charles'  own  letters  in  King^s  Cabinet  Opened,  Rush.  vol.  v.  p. 
948,  et  $eq.  Hume  says,  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  from 
which  his  enemies  have  loaded  him  with  the  imputation  of  insin- 
cerity. But  we  have  sufficiently  proved  that  his  hypocrisy  and  per* 
My  were  systematic 
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tions  to  his  commissioners  were,  to  endeavour  to 
gain  the  independents  on  ihe  one  hand,  by  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  all 
things  indifferent,  and  a  farther  promise  <^  great 
rewards  to  the  leading  men :  on  the  other,  to 
inflame  the  presbyterians  with  the  idea  that  the 
independents  meant  the  overthrow  of  kingly  go- 
vernment and  the  ruin  of  Scotland  ;  and  that 
consequently  their  best  chance  of  safety  was  in 
joining  with  him.  The  parliament  soon  per- 
ceived this  object,  and  took  measures  to  restrain 
it,  as  well  as  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  two 
commissioners  from  the  metropolis,  the  instant 
their  business  was  finished  *• 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  for  a  treaty,  Tmty  of 
which  it  was  finally  resolved  should  be  held  at^**"^^ 
Uxbridge,  as  most  consonant  to  the  dignity  of 
the  respective  parties,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  both.  The  grand  points  were,  the 
militia  and  religion;  and  as  Charles  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  concede  these,  and  knew  that 
they  would  not  be  renounced  by  the  opposite 
party,  he  carried  on  his  secret  designs  under  the 
conviction  that  the  treaty  would  be  abortive* 
His  only  prospect  of  a  result  which  he  would 
have  deemed  worthy  of  his  consideration,  arose 

•  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol,  ii.  p.  180,  181.  Hist  voL  iv. 
p.  570,  571.  King's  messages  for  peace,  4th  July,  and  8th  Sep- 
tember.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  687.  712,  as  to  other  matters.  Id.  p.  481, 
ei  seq.  Cob.  Pari.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  274.  2^  299.  309,  et  sea.  318— 
320. 
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fi'om  the  idea  h^  entertained  of  fl  dettrutthre  dis^ 
sention  in  the  parliament^  that  would  rettoi'e  him 
fblly  to  his  former  power.    Aa^  therefore,  there 
waa  a  third  important  point,  the  breaking  off  c>£ 
the  Irish  cessationi  and  continuing  the  War,  he 
etrained  every  nerve  to  oondnde  a  peace  with 
the  insurgents,  on  condition  of  their  engaging  to 
dend  him  large  supplies  of  men  to  subdue  the 
people  of  England.    He  therefore,  in  his  lettera^ 
urges  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  to  make  use  of 
the  negociation  as  an  argument  to  induce  the 
Irish  to  agree  to  his  terms,  which  wend  fhlly  as 
liberal  as  he  durst  grant  at  present''-^  rssdnding 
of  Foining's  act,  by  Which  the  dependency  of 
that  kingdom  upon  the  parlianient  was  secured — 
the  full  toleration  of  their  religion,  &c<.^-4o  whidh 
he  added  a  promise  of  recalling  all  the  penul  sta^ 
tutes  when  his  af&irs  in  England  were  settled. 
But,  knowing  well  that  Ormonde  was  not  dispoMd 
to  go  the  lengths  he  desired,  he  gmnted  a  cM^ 
ifeiission  to  LatA  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  at  01a>. 
morgan,  to  go  toudh  farther,  and,  ih  Short,  purcbast 
the  assistance  of  that  people  at  almost  any  pri(^. 
The  success  of  Montrose  inspired  hitn  wiUi  gteat 
hopes  from  that  quarter;  and   the  ^u6en,  who 
had  a  second  time  gone  abroad  to  obtain  suppliei^ 
and  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  treaty,  lest  her 
husband  should  recede  from  his  former  grOttods, 
"particularly  in  regard  to  the  militia,  declaring 
that  she  would  not  live  in  England  were  it  re- 
nounced, and  alleging  that  she  absolutely  requir* 
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ed  a  guard  for  her  own  Bafety,-— assured  him  of  a 
probiBe  from  the  Duke  of  iiOrrain^  to  transpbri 
ten  thousand  men  into  England.  Charles,  in  his 
answers^  comforts  her  with  professions  of  steadi* 
ness,  and  urges^  that  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
peace^  she  should  hasten  the  transporting  of  Lor- 
xain's  trdops  by  Dutch  shipping.  With  su6h 
hopes  from  Ireland^  Scotland,  and  the  Continent, 
accompanied  with  a  perfect  conviction/  that 
whatever  happened,  his  person  and  regal  dignity 
would  be  safe,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
would  make  any  concession  which  could  afibrd  a 
rational  prospect  of  security*. 

The  first  point  seriously  debated,  regarded  the 
militia  j  and  on  this  it  was  very  improbable  that 
any  agreement  should  ever  be  made.  The  par«- 
liament  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  by  con- 
ceding that  point,  it  had  no  longer  security  for 
the  salutary  laws  which  had  been  provided  during 
this  parliament,  or  even  for  the  personal  safety  (rf* 
the  members;  and  Whitelocke  even  combated  Hyde 
upon  the  constitutional  principle^  that  the  sword 
was  by  law  vested  in  the  monarchy  maintaining 
that  the  law  had  not  determined  where  it  was 
lodged;  but  that  it  depended  equally  on  both  king 
and  parliament.  Matters,  it  must  be  confessed, 
bad,  independently  of  the  present  struggle,  which 
superseded  ordinary  rules^  arrived  at  a  new  era. 


*  Rush.  voL  Y.  p.  978^  et  seq.  Carte's  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  80^  81. 
Appends  to  his  Uh  of  Ormonde^  p*  6,  H  seq,  Sd  yoL  p.  S71^  387. 
Ckr.  State  Pspera^  vol.  ii.  p.  186.    Binh's  finquiry. 
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In  former  times,  a  standing  army  was  unknown  : 
The  soldiers  were  the  people  that  were  bound  to 
military  service ;  and  as  it  was  unlikely  that  these 
should  turn  their  swords  against  their  own  bo- 
soms, the  nomination  of  officers  was  safely  en- 
trusted to  the  prince,  who  acted  as  their  leaden 
But  now  that  he  might  embody  dissolute  troops, 
which  depended  on  their  pay  fofjsubsistence,  and 
appoint  officers  fit  for  any  wickedness,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  deplorable.  This,  however, 
Charles  had  not  left  as  a  speculative  danger: 
His  government  had  brought  it  home  to  the 
breasts  of  his  subjects  in  characters  of  blood ; 
and,  after  such  a  terrible  lesson,  the  restoring  of 
that  power  would  have  implied  the  most  mon- 
strous disregard  of  all  sound  policy.  It  was  vain 
to  argue  about  the  legal  right.  The  regal  power 
is  entrusted  for  the  general  good;  and  when  a 
monarch  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  constitution  which  he  is  appointed  and  sworn 
to  maintain,  he  necessarily  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
his  right,  since  he  has  himself  destroyed  the  very 
ground  on  which  it  was  founded. 

On  the  king's  side  an  apparent  compromise,  that 
the  power  of  the  militia  should  be  vested  for  three 
years,  in  twenty  commissioners,  one  half  of  his  no- 
mination, the  other  of  the  parliament's,  and,  af- 
ter that,  return  to  him,  was  proposed;  but  it 
was  evidently  meant  as  a  deception,  such  as 
could  not  escape  the  discernment  of  any  ordinary 
judgment.  The  commissioners  which  must  have 
been  nominated  under  this  arrangement  by  the 
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king,  would  naturally  labour  to  appoint  officers 
agreeable  to  him ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  sword 
returned  in  three  years  to  the  king,  every  com- 
mander who  expected  promotion,  or  wished  to  con- 
tinue in  a  military  capacity,  would  despise  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  and  sedulously  pro- 
mote his  majesty's  service.  But  the  ten  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  might  also  be  seduced,  par- 
ticularly as  the  royal  vengeance  might  soon  over- 
take an  inflexible  adherence  to  principle ;  while, 
should  their  integrity  be  unshaken,  and  a  differ- 
ence arise  between  them  and  those  for  the  king, 
who  was  to  be  umpire  between  them  ?  If  the  par- 
liament  were  dissolved,  and  in  his  letters  to  the 
queen  during  the  treaty,  he  declares  that  he  would 
not  forget  to  put  a  short  period  to  it,  the  question 
is  easily  answered.  If  it  continued,  here  was  a  field 
for  fresh  contention,  and  the  king,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  by  secret  practices  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject. The  army  would  thus  be  at  his  devotion ; 
the  policy  from  which  he  had  been  partly  obliged 
to  recede  would  be  resumed  ;  the  bulwarks  of  li- 
berty, according  even  to  the  designs  imputed  to 
him  by  Clarendon,  would  be  overthrown  • ;  and 


*  If  Charles^  as  Clarendon  admits^  passed  acts  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war^  merely  because  he  thought  that  hehad^  in  the 
alleged  want  of  freedom  in  the  houses,  a  pretext  for  holding  them  as 
haTing  been  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  multo  magis  had  he 
such  a  plea,  when  calling  the  two  houses  a  parliament,  was  not  ac- 
knowledging  them.  If  they  were  not  a  parliament  they  had  no  power 
to  treat ;  ergo,  an  agreement  with  them  being  a  transaction  with 
usurpers,  who  had  no  authority  to  act,  was  nulL  Such,  we  nuty  safe- 
ly infer  from  the  one  case,  would  have  been  his  logic  in  the  other. 
I 
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theq  the  popular  leaders  would  be  exposed  defenc&r 
less  victims  of  arbitrary  power.  In  his  past  coiu 
duct  men  had  an  earnest  of  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parliament  proposed  that  the  mill* 
tia  should  be  conceded  to  it,  and  vested  in  com* 
missioqers  either  for  three  years  after  the  firm  es« 
tablishment  of  peace,  or  for  seven  years  obtain 
from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  and  then  be  set* 
tied  by  bill.  This  was,  of  course,  refused  by  the 
king. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  parliament  insisted 
that  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  should  be 
taken  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  by 
Charles  himself;  that  the  bill  for  the  utter  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy,  deans,  and  chapters,  should  be 
passed  by  him,  and  the  lands  sequestrated  for 
other  uses ;  that  the  directory  of  worship  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  assembly  of  divines, 
and  approved  of  by  both  houses,  should  be  rati* 
fied;  and  that  the  presbyterian  church  govern* 
ment,  as  it  should  be  afterwards  fully  modified  by 
parliament,  with  the  assistance  of  the  assembly, 
should  be  established.  Neither  Charles  nor  his 
advisers,  unless  perhaps  we  should  except  Hyde, 
regarded  the  form  of  church  government  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  civil  engine ;  and,  as  this  was 
fully  perceived  by  the  opposite  party  *,  his  propo- 

*  The  king's  principles  have  already  been  sufficiently  establish- 
ed, but  see  in  addition,  MSB.  Brit.  Mus.  Ayscough,  4161,  a  letter 
from  Charles  to  the  queen,  17th  October,  16i6,  in  which  he  justi- 
fies himself  for  refusing  his  consent'  to  the  presbyterian  goTemroent 
entirely  on  the  principle  of  policy ;   for  that  religion  was  not  the 
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81^8  tQ  limit  th^  powers  of  the  prelates,  by  prevent* 
lag  them  from  exercising  any  act  of  jurisdiction 
or  ordination,  without  the  consent  and  counsel  of 


gnoad  ot  diaieiMioB  on  either  ride :  That  so  graat  a  power  of  the 
CMwn  (mee  giyon  aw^j  oould  not  bo  Koovered;  and  that  ho  would 
not  eoBBont  to  a  religion  whioh  justified  rebellion.  No.  67  is  an- 
elihcr  to  the  same  oftct,  with  this  addition,  that  he  considered  the 
opiioopal  govemment  of  more  importance  to  his  audiority  than  even 
the  militia.  See  also  No.  88^  and  Clar.  State  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  807^  ei 
teq.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  conscientious  ad- 
hemnoe  to  episoopaey^  see  BaiUie's  Letters^  vol.  il.  p;  984^  et  seq. 
*^  Ko  oaths/'  says  he»  *^  did  ever  persuade  mo  that  episcopacy  was 
cvw  adhered  to  on  any  oonsdencej"  &e. 

At  the  treaty  of  Uxhridge^  Dr.  Stewart^  on  the  hinges  part^  spoke 
vary  learnedly  against  the  preshyterian  goveniment^  maintaining  that 
episeopaoy  was  Jur€  dhino  /  and  BIr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshal  as 
stoutly  argued  that  the  preshyterian  was  Jure  divino,  when  the  Mar-i 
quia  of  Hertford  spoke  to  this  eflfect :  ^'  My  Lords^  here  is  much  said 
epnceniing  church  government  in  the  general :  the  reverend  doctors 
on  t}i9  king's  part  affirm  that  episcopacy  is  jure  divino  ;  the  reverend 
ministers  of  the  other  part  affinn  that  joesbytery  is  j«rv  dimno :  for  my 
part,  I  think  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other^  nor  any  govermnent 
whatsoever^  is  Jtirtf  iivino^  and  I  desire  we  may  leave  this  argument, 
and  proceed  to  debate  upon  the  particular  proposals.**—^'  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  was  of  the  same  Judgment,  and  many  of  the  commission- 
en  besidea  were  willing  to  pass  this  over,  and  to  come  to  particulars." 
lUiitelocke,  p.  198.  The  feelings  of  the  mongrel  parliament  are 
tivident  from  their  desire  to  renew  the  treaty  against  the  royal  wish, 
&C.'  ■  ■See  also  in  regard  to  the  councQ,  Clar.  Lifie^  vol.  i.  p,  47— 
09,  9t  9fiq.  80—1S8,  9t  seq.  89-^175,  176 ;  see  also  State  Papers,  vol. 
it  p,  9eu,  et  seq.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Hume*8  statements  on  this  head 
are  therefore  erroneous.  He  alleges  that  Charles  was  actuated  by  eon- 
sdenoe;  though,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  voL  vL  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  M'Auly  proves  that  he  was  actuated 
by  policy,  but  then  it  was  so^nd  policy,  though,  he  says,  partly  ground- 
ed on  prindple.  His  text  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  unfortunate 
piety  of  Charles :  but  here  a  high  tribute  must  be  paid  to  his  good 
sense,  for  being  guided  by  political  motives.  Was  it  good  sense  to  khi- 
dle  dissension  in  three  kingdoms,  by  his  silly,  arbitrary,  and  into- 
lerant innovations  ? 
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the  prelates,  who  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy 
of  each  diocese,  out  of  the  learnedest  and  gravest 
ministers  of  that  diocese  ;  by  obliging  the  bishops 

**  It  ia  i«inarUbJe>"  lays  Mr.  Hume,  in  idaikm  to  the  pedtkni 
from  the  dtisens  of  London  agtingt  episcopacy,  in  the  b^gimiing  of 
the  parliament,  "  that,  among  ^e  many  ecdesiaatical  abiiaea  there 
complained  of,  an  allowance  given  by  the  lioenaen  of  books,  to  pob- 
liflh/t  tranalation  of  Ovid'a  Art  of  Love,  is  not  forgotten  by  theae 
rustic  censors."  The  aigument  of  Lord  Digby  against  the  petition 
was,  that  the  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  should  be  reformed  ; 
but  that  the  existence  of  sudi  evils  was  not  a  reason  for  overturning 
that  species  of  government  itself.  If,  however,  the  ecdesiaatical  go- 
vernment was  to  be  regarded,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been, 
as  a  mere  political  arrangement  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  purity,  was  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  men  who  had  sufifared 
80  much  by  its  having  been  perverted  into  an  engine  of  arbitrary 
power  in  church  and  state,  and  percdved  that  the  monarch  was  still 
inclined  to  use  it  as  such,  should  haye  desired  a  different  establish- 
ment, such  as  they  beheld  in  other  countries,  and  from  which  they 
tpprdiended  no  bad  conaequenoea  }  But  what  is  all  this,  it  may  be 
aaked,  to  their  rage  against  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love? 
Now,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  that  age,  must  al- 
low that  many  of  them  were  abominably  licentious;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  this  transktion  of  Ovid's  **  Fits  of  Love,"  whidi  I 
concdve  comprehended  the  amours,  which  are  the  worst,  as  wdl  as 
the  art  of  love,  would  not  have  been  selected  as  an  example  of  the 
lioentiousneBs  of  the  press,  had  it  not  been  amongst  the  most  detesta- 
ble. Every  scholar  must  grant,  that,  in  the  original,  they  are  so 
profligate,  that  were  a  poet  in  our  times  to  indulge  in  such  a  vdn, 
he  would  most  properly  be  deemed  a  very  fit  subject  for  the  pillory. 
But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  all  this  to  the  bishops  ?  Are  they  re- 
spondble  for  all  profane  and  wicked  productions  ?  Now,  mark  the 
art  of  Mr.  Hume.  Instead  of  representing  a  matter  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  out  of  which  it  emerged,  he  renders  it  ludi- 
crous by  narrating  it  according  to  the  posture  of  afi&irs  in  his  own 
time.  No  man  could  be  silly  enough  to  dream  of  implicating  the 
prelates  now  in  the  licentious  productions  that  the  {uress  may  teem 
with.  But  what  was  the  dtuation  of  things  then  ?  Hume  talks  of 
the  ceiuors  of  the  press  having  licensed  the  works  :  But  he  forgeta  to 
inform  his  readers,  that  the  prelates  were  themselves  the  censors; 
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to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  preach  every  Sun- 
day ;  by  prohibiting  them  from  ordaining  minis* 
ters  without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  presbyters  J  by  allowing  a  competent  pro- 
vision out  of  the  impropriations  to  such  vicarages 
as  belonged  to  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  besides 
raising  «^1 00,000  out  of  their  estates,  towards  dis- 
charging the  public  debts,  &c. — were  regardedi-as 
a  cunning  device  to  retain  that  species  of  govern- 
ment, that,  in  imitation  of  his  father's  conduct  in 
Scotland,  and  according  to  the  principles  manifest- 
ed by  himself,  he  might,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
restore  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  had  so  ground 
his  kingdoms  *. 

Had  the  points  regarding  the  militia,  religion, 
and  Ireland,  been  conceded,  the  other  points  in- 
sisted on  by  the  parliament,  which  regarded  the 
punishment  of  delinquents,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  court  of  wards,  might  easily  have  been  set- 
tled :  But  as  no  point  was  yielded,  the  treaty  was 
broken  off.  In  the  exceptions  from  pardon  were  spe- 


and  that,  while  they  refused  a  licence  eren  to  such  old  booka  a9 
Fox  a  Martyrs,  Jewel's  Works,  nay  to  the  Practice  of  Piety  itself, 
which  had  run  through  from  thirty  to  forty  editions,  they  pampered 
the  gross  taste  of  certain  classes,  by  licensing  the  abominable  produc* 
tions  alluded  to.  Was  not  this  shameful?  Had  these  wodca  stolen 
surreptitiously  into  the  world ;  and  the  prelates  merely  been  accused 
of  want  of  vigilance,  an  apology  for  them  must  have  been  readily 
received  by  every  liberal  mind ;  but  the  very  act  of  licensing  such 
productions,  justly  brought  odium  on  them ;  and  we  must  therefore 
allow  that  the  citizens  were  right  in  complaining  of  this  ^mongst 
other  branches  of  their  misconduct. 
*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
VOL.  III.  2  P 
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cially  included  forty  of  his  English  adherents^  and 
nineteen  of  his  Scottish,  with  all  such  of  the  latter 
kingdom  as  had  concurred  in  the  votes  at  Ox- 
ford against  that  country,  or  been  concerned  in 
the  late  rebellions  there.     In  addition  to  this, 
they  insisted  that  all  judges,  lawyers,  bishops,  &c. 
who  had  deserted  the  parliament,  should  be  ren- 
dered for  ever  incapable  of  exercising  their  func- 
tions, and  a  third  part  of  their  estates  be  forfeited 
to  the  public  for  payment  of  the  national  debts : 
while  a  tenth  part  of  those  of  all  other  delin- 
quents, whose  property  exceeded  £200  in  value, 
or  if  soldiers,  one  hundred,   should  likewise  be 
forfeited. 
2^^      The  treaty,  after  twenty  days,  the  time  limited, 
was  broken  off  by  the  parliament ;  and  just  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  Charles  writes  to  his 
consort,  that  she  needed  not  doubt  of  the  issue  of 
the  treaty;   *'  for  my  commissioners,"    says  he, 
**  are  so  well  chosen,  though  I  say  it,  that  they 
will  neither  be  threatened  nor  disputed  from  the 
grounds  I  have  given  them,  which,  upon  my  ward^ 
is  according  to  the  little  note  thou  renwmberest;  and 
in  this  not  only  their  obedience  but  their  judg- 
ments concur."    When  the  treaty  was  ended,  he 
desires  her  to  promise  in  his  name  a  repeal  of  all 
the  penal  statutes  against  Catholics,  in  order  to 
obtain  assistance  from  abroad;  and  in  another 
letter  he  writes  thus  of  bis  mongrel  parliament, 
which  he  prorogued.    **  Wh^t  I  told  thee  last  week 
concerning  a  good   parting  with  our  lords  and 
commons  here,  was  on  Monday  handsomely  per- 
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totmedi  Ndw,  \f  I  do  any  thing  unhandsome  ct 
disadvantageous  to  thj/self  or  JHends,  in  order  to  a 
treaty^  it  will  be  merely  my  orvnfatdt;  Jbr  I  cor^s$ 
tx^en  /  wrote  thee  last  I  wis  in  fear  to  have  been 
pressed  to  make  some  overtures  to  renew  the  treaty ^ 
(knowing  there  were  great  labourings  to  that  pur* 
pose^J  but  I  now  promise  thee  that  if  it  be  renewed^ 
(which  I  believe  U  mil  not  wUhoui  soma  eminent  good 
success  on  my  side  J  it  shall  be  to  my  honour  and  ad* 
vantage,  I  being  wm  freed  from  the  place  of  base 
and  mutinous  motions,  (that  is  to  say  our  mongrel 
parliament  here,  J  as  of  the  chi^  causers,  for  whom  I 
may  justly  expect  to  be  chidden  by  thee  for  hav« 
ing  sufiered  thee  to  be  vexed  by  themi  Wilmot 
being  already  there,  Bercy  on  his  way,  and  Sus- 
sex within  few  days  ^taking  his  journey  to  thee ; 
but  I  know  thou  carest  not  for  a  little  trouble  to 
free  me  from  inconveniences;  yet  I  must  tell 
thee,  that  if  I  knew  not  the  steadiness  of  thy  love 
to  me,  I  might  reasonably  apprehend  that  their 
repair  to  thee  would  rather  prove  a  perfect  change 
than  an  end  of  their  villanies  *  ?''  Thus  the  very 
individuals  whom  the  parliament  proposed  to  pun« 
ish,  and  on  whose  account  Charles  affected  to 

*  For  an  account  of  the  tieaty  of  Uxfaridge  attd  telatif»  matter, 
tee  Ruah.  ^ol.  y.  chap.  xix.  p.  841^  et  seq,  Clar.  yoL  U.  p.  574. 
et  seq.  State  Papers,  voL  iL  p.  186.  Whitelocke,  p.  185,  et  teq* 
Append,  to  Evelyn's  Mem.  p.  S%  et  seq.  By  the  way,  the  ignoraneo 
of  some  editors  is  exemplified  here.  The  editor,  not  knowing  tha^ 
according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  the  year  hegan  on  the  83th  d 
March,  places  these  documents  anterior  to  the  transactions  of  summer 
1644,  hecause  they  are  dated  in  January  and  February  Sd,  1644* 
Append,  to  Carte's  Ormonde,  p.  5,  et  seq, 
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be  influenced  against  the  treaty,  only  incurred 
his  resentment  by  urging  him  to  accommoda- 
tion. 
Encation  Diiring  this  treaty.  Laud  was  condemned  by 
ordinance,  after  a  long  trial,  to  lose  his  head,  and 
suffered  on  Tower  HilL  The  sentence  was  so 
far  mitigated,  that  he  was  permitted  to  dispose 
of  his  property  by  will,  and  his  body  was  allowed 
burial.  He  had  for  long  been  allowed  to  lie  for- 
gotten; but  the  Scots,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  particularly  Prynn,  renew- 
ed the  prosecution  after  their  second  entrance 
into  England.  The  miseries  they  had  endured, 
inspired  them  with  resentment:  The  obstinacy 
of  the  king,  and  the  impudent  productions  of  the 
ex-bishop  of  Ross  made  them  long  for  an  exam- 
ple. The  character  and  delinquencies  of  this 
archbishop  have  been  sufficiently  depicted;  and 
the  argument  in  Strafforde's  case  applies  to  his; 
but  it  must  be  o^j^ned  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
be  brought  to  the  block  by  a  sect  that  was  fired 
with  all  his  intolerance.  He  died  firmly;  yet, 
by  alleging  that  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to 
parliaments,  he  tarnished  the  character  of  his  last 
moments  by  such  a  display  of  the  insincerity  which 
had  characterized  him  through  life.  * 

*  Hume's  note  at  the  end  of  voL  vil.  upon  the  death  of  Laud^ 
is  as  uucandid  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive:  In  the  face  of  all  eyi- 
dence,  even  Laud*s  own,  and  the  strongest  facts,  lie  asserts,  without 
pretending  to  support  his  assertion  by  any  authority,  that  Laud 
only  suspended  ministers  for  nonconformity,  who  "  accepted  of  be- 
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nefioesy  yet  refused  to  oboerre  the  ceremonies  which  they  pievioasly 
knew  to  be  eigoined  by  law.  He  never  refused  them  separate  places 
of  worship,  because  they  themselves  would  have  esteemed  it  impious 
to  demand  them,  and  no  less  impious  to  allow  them.**  After  this  he 
might  assert  any  thing ;  and  the  flagrancy  of  the  assertion  must  abso- 
lutely astonish  any  one  who  reads  even  thelii.  chapter  of  his  own  his- 
tory. 

By  the  way.  Laud  in  his  prayer,  after  denying  that  he  was  guilty 
of  treason,  says,  "but  otherwise  my  dns  are  very  great."  Now, 
might  not  Mr.  Hume  have  made  the  same  inference  from  this^ 
which  every  Christian  will  allow  to  have  been  becoming,  that  he  did 
from  the  passage  in  Cromwell's  Letter  ?  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  817,  et  seq. 
See  Prynn's  account  of  his  trial  Laud's  own  Troubles,  and  Heylin's 
Life  of  him.  Whitelocke,  p.  75,  et  seq.  Clan.  vol.  iv.  p.  572,  et  seq. 
For  an  account  of  Maxwell,  ex-bishop  of  Ross's  writings,  and  the  rage 
which  these  and  Charles's  declarations  excited  against  the  episcopal 
divines,  see  Baillie,  voL  ii  p.  39,  40,  52. 
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The  examination  of  Colonel  Goring,  taken  June  19,  1641. 

To  the  first  Intcrrogatory.^He  saith^  that  in  Leni  last,  (as  he  re- 
members^) about  the  nuddle  of  it^  Sir  John  Suckling  came  to  him  on 
Sunday  morning,  as  he  was  in  his  bed ;  and  this  examinate  conceiving 
he  had  come  to  him  about  some  businesse  of  money  that  was  betweene 
them ;  and  thereupon  falling  upon  that  discourse^  Sir  John  Suckling 
told  him  he  was  then  come  about  another  businesses  which  was 
to  acquaint  him,  that  there  was  a  purpose  of  bringing  the  arm^  to 
Jjondon,  and  that  my  Lord  of  Newcastle  was  to  be  generale,  and  hee, 
this  examinate,  lieutenant-generale,  if  he  would  accept  of  it  And  fur- 
ther said,  that  hee  should  hear  more  of  this  business  at  court :  to 
which  this  examinate  answered  only  this.  Well  then  I  will  goe  to  the 
court ;  which  was  all  that  passed  between  them  at  that  time,  to  the 
best  of  this  examinate*s  remembrance. 

To  the  second.'^He  cannot  depose. 

To  the  third, — He  saith,  that  as  he  was  coming  in  his  coach  in  the 
street,  out  of  the  Covent  Garden  into  Saint  Martinis  Lane,  he  met  there 
Master  Henry  Jermyn,  who  was  likewise  in  a  coach ;  and  seeing  this 
examinate,  sent  his  footman  to  him,  desiring  him  to  follow  him,  be- 
eause  he  would  speake  with  him ;  which  this  examinate  did :  and 
Master  Jermyn  going  a  little  further  alighted,  and  went  into  a  house, 
(to  which  house,  as  this  examinate  was  but  yesterday  informed.  Sir 
John  Suckling  did  then  usually  resort,)  and  thither  this  examinate 
followed  him,  and  coming  after  him  to  the  top  of  the  stayres,  M.  Jer- 
myn said  to  him.  He  had  somewhat  to  say  to  him  conoeming  the  ar- 
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my^  but  tbAt  this  wu  no  fit  place  to  speak  of  it^  and  desired  bim  to 
meet  him  that  evenmg  at  the  oonrt,  on  the  queen's  side^  which  thii  ex- 
aminate  accordingly  did ;  and  meeting  Master  Jermyn  in  the  queen's 
drawiDg  chamber^  he  was  there  told  by  him^  That  the  queen  would 
speak  with  him,  and  thereupon  Master  Jermyn  brought  him  into  the 
queen's  bed-<:hamber.    But  before  this  examinate  could  enter  into 
any  discourse  with  the  queen,  the  king  came  in,  and  ^en  this  exami- 
nate did  withdraw,  and  went  away  for  that  time ;  but  returned  again 
the  same  night,  and  met  Master  Jermyn  sgain  on  the  queen's  side, 
who  told  him  that  he  must  necessarily  meet  with  some  officers  of  the 
army,  to  heare  some  propositions  concerning  the  army.    The  next 
day,  being  Monday,  this  examinate  came  again  to  the  court  in  the 
afternoon,  and  went  into  the  queen's  drawing-chamber,  where  her 
majesty  then  was,  who  was  pleased  to  tell  him  that  the  king  would 
spedc  with  him,  and  bade  him  repaire  to  the  room  within  the  gallery, 
into  which  room  the  king  soon  after  came ;  and  his  migesty  asked 
him  if  he  was  engaged  in  any  cabals  concerning  the  army:  to  which 
he  answered.  That  bee  was  not :  Whereupon  his  msjestie  replyed,  I 
command  you  then  to  joyne  yourselfe  with  Percy,  and  some  others 
whom  you  will  find  with  him.   And  his  msjestie  likewise  said,  I  have 
a  desire  to  put  my  army  into  a  good  posture,  and  am  advised  unto  it 
by  my  lord  of  Biistol :  which  was  the  eff^t  of  what  passed  between 
the  king  and  this  examinate  at  that  time.    This  examinate  meeting 
afterwards  with  Master  Jermyn^  Master  Jermyn  told  him  that  they 
were  to  meet  that  evening  at  nine  of  the  docke  with  Master  Percy, 
and  some  others  at  Master  Perdes  chambers;  and  accordingly  Master 
Jermyn  and  he  went  thither  together,  and  there  found  Master  Percy 
himselfe.  Master  Wilmot,  Master  Atbumham,  Master  PoUard,  Master 
Onecd,  ahd  Sir  John  Bartley ;  Master  Percy  then,  in  the  firat  place, 
tendered  an  oath  to  this  examinate  and  Master  Jermyn,  the  rest  say<- 
ing  they  had  taken  that  oath  already.    This  oath  was  prepared  in 
writing,  and  was  to  this  efiect.  That  they  should  neither  directly .  nor 
indirectly  disclose  any  thing  of  thai  which  should  be  then  said  unto  them, 
nor  think  themselves  absohedjrom  the  secrecy  enjoyned  by  this  oath,  by 
any  other  oath  which  should  be  qftenoards  taken  by  them.    They  having 
taken  the  oath.  Master  Percy  declared.  That  they  were  resolved  not 
to  admit  of  any  body  else  into  their  councils  :  and  Master  Jermyn  and 
this  examinate  moved,  that  Sir  John  Suckling  might  be  received 
amongst  them ;  which  being  opposed  by  the  rest,  after  some  debate, 
it  was  laid  aside:  and  some  speach  there  wasof  Sir«/oAn  Suckling  his 
being  employed  in  the  armie ;  but  how  it  was  agreed  upon  this  exami- 
nate doth  not  remember. 
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After  thisj  Master  Percy  made  hia  propoaitiona,  which  he  read  out 
of  a  paper^  which  were  to  thia  effect, — That  the  army  should  present- 
ly he  put  into  a  posture  to  serve  the  king,  and  then  should  send  up  a 
declaration  to  the  parliament  of  these  particulars,  viz.  That  nothing 
should  he  done  in  parliament  contrary  to  any  former  act  of  parliament, 
which  was  explained.  That  bishops  should  be  mayntained  in  their 
votes  and  functions,  and  the  king's  revenue  be  established.  From 
these  propositions,  none  of  Master  Perdes  company  did  declare  them** 
selves  to  dissent  Then  came  into  considerarion,  if  the  army  should 
not  immediately  be  brought  to  London,  which,  as  this  examinate  re- 
members, was  first  propounded  by  Master  Jermyn;  and  also  the 
making  sure  of  the  Tower.  These  things  this  examinate  did  urge, 
to  show  the  vanity  and  danger  of  the  other  propositions,  without  un- 
dertaking this.  In  the  conclusion,  this  examinate  did  protest  against 
his  having  any  thing  to  do  in  either  designe;  for  the  proof  of  which 
he  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  them  that  were  present,  and  so  part- 
ed with  them.  About  this  businesse,  this  examinate  saith,  that  they 
had  two  meetings,  and  cannot  distinguish  what  passed  at  the  one,  and 
what  at  the  other :  but  the  result  of  all  was  as  he  formerly  dedaied ; 
further  then  which  he  cannot  depose. 

To  the  fourth  inter. — He  can  say  no  more  than  he  hath  already  said. 

To  theffth  Mi/er.— He  saith,That  the  very  day  that  Sir  John  Suck^ 
linguist  moved  this  unto  him,  he  gave  some  touch  of  it  to  my  Lord 
Dungurvan,  and  the  day  after  the  second  meeting  at  Master  Perdes 
chamber,  he  discovered  it  to  my  Lord  of  Newport,  and  desired  him  to 
bring  him  to  some  other  Lords,  such  as  might  be  likeliest  to  prevent 
all  mischief;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day  my  Lord  of  Newport 
brought  him  to  my  Lord  of  Bedford,  my  Lord  Say,  and  my  Lord 
Mandevil,  to  whom  he  imparted  the  mayn  of  the  biunnesse,  but  not 
the  particulars  in  regard  of  his  oath,  and  desired  them  to  make  use  of 
it  as  they  should  see  cause,  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
not  to  produce  him,  nor  name  any  person,  except  there  were  a  neces- 
sity for  it.  He  further  saith,  that  he  did,  at  the  same  time,  make  a 
protestation  unto  those  Lords  of  his  fidelity  unto  the  commonwealth, 
and  of  his  readinease  to  run  all  hazards  for  it. 

George  Goring. 
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MasUr  Perdei  Lelter  wriUen  to  ike  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
June  U,  1641. 

What  with  my  own  innooencyj  and  the  ▼iolenoe  I  hear  if  against 
mej  I  find  myself  much  distracted.  I  will  not  ask  your  coonseUj  be- 
cause it  may  bring  prgudioe  upon  yon,  but  I  will,  with  all  faithfiil- 
nesse  and  tmth,  tell  you  what  my  part  hath  bin,  that  at  least  I  may 
be  cleared  by  you,  whatsoerer  becomes  of  me. 

When  there  was  50,000  pound  designed  by  the  parliament  for  the 
English  army,  there  was,  as  I  take  it,  a  sudden  demand  made  by  the 
Soots,  at  the  same  time,  of  25,000  poond,  of  which  there  was  but 
15,000  pound  ready.  This  they  presMd  with  so  much  necessity,  as 
the  parliament,  aflter  an  order  made,  did  think  it  fit  for  them  to  de- 
duct 10,000  pound  out  of  the  fifty  formerly  granted,  upon  which  the 
soldiers  in  our  house  were  more  scsndaliaed,  amongst  which  I  was 
one;  and  sitting  by  Wilmot  and  Asbumham,  Wilmot  stood  up  and 
told  them,  if  such  papers  as  that  of  the  Scots  would  pnxnire  moneys* 
he  doubted  not  but  the  officers  of  the  EngUth  army  might  easily  do 
the  like ;  but  the  first  order  wss  reversed,  notwithstanding,  and  the 
10,000  given  to  the  Scots.  This  was  the  cause  of  many  discourses  of 
dislike  amongst  us,  and  came  to  this  purpose,  that  they  were  disobliged 
by  the  parliament,  and  not  by  the  king.  This  being  said  often  one  to 
another,  we  did  resolve,  that  is,  Wilmot,  Asbnrnham,  Pollard,  Oneale, 
and  myself,  to  make  some  expression  of  serving  the  king  in  all  things 
he  would  command  us,  that  were  honoorable  for  him  and  us,  being 
likewise  agreeable  to  the  fundamentall  lawes  of  the  kingdome,  that  so 
fane  we  should  live  and  die  with  him.  This  was  agreed  upon  by  us, 
not  having  any  oommunication  with  others,  that  I  am  coupled  now 
withaU;  and  further,  by  their  joynt  consent  I  was  to  tell  his  m^esty 
ihus  much  from  them ;  but  withaU  I  was  to  order  the  matter  so,  as 
that  the  king  might  apprehend  this  as  a  great  service  done  unto  him 
at  this  time,  when  his  afliirs  were  in  so  ilia  condition ;  and  they  were 
most  confident  that  they  could  engage  the  whole  army  thus  far;  but 
farther,  they  would  undertake  nothing,  because  they  would  neither 
infringe  the  liberties  of  the  subject  or  destroy  the  laws,  to  which 
I  and  every  one  consented;  and,  having  their  sence,  I  drew  the  heads 
up  in  a  paper,  to  which  they  all  approved  when  I  read  it ;  and  then 
we  did  by  an  oath  promise  to  one  another  to  be  constant  and  secret  in 
all  this,  and  did  all  of  us  tske  that  oath  together.  Well,  Sirs,  I  must 
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ROW  \ie  infonned  what  your  particakr  deures  are,  that  so  I  may  be 
ihe  better  able  to  wnre  yoa»  which  they  were  pleased  to  do ;  and  I  did 
vary  faithfully  serre  them  thereiiij  as  far  as  I  oould.  This  is  the  truth, 
and  all  the  truth,  upon  my  soul.  In  particular  discourses  after  that, 
we  did  fUl  upon  the  petitioning  the  king  and  parliament  for  money, 
there  behig  so  great  arreares  due  to  us,  and  so  much  delayesmade  in 
the  procuring  of  them ;  but  that  was  nerer  done. 

The  preserving  of  bishops*  functions  and  votes. 

The  not-disbanding  of  the  Iriih  army  until  ihe  Scott  were  disband* 
edtoo. 

The  endeavouring  to  settle  his  revenue  to  that  proportion  it  was 
formerly;  and  it  was  resolved  by  us  all,  if  the  king  should  require 
oar  aasiBtanoe  in  these  things,  tibat,  as  far  as  we  could,  we  might 
contribate  thereunto  without  breaking  the  laws  of  the  kingdom;  and, 
in  case  the  long  should  deny  these  things  being  put  to  them,  we 
would  not  fly  from  him. 

All  these  persons  did  act  and  concurre  in  this  as  well  as  I.  This 
being  all  imparted  to  the  king  by  me  from  them,  X  perceived  he  had 
fain  treated  with  by  others  concerning  some  thing  of  our  army,  which 
did  not  agree  with  what  we  proposed,  but  endined  a  way  more  hig^ 
and  sharp,  not  having  limits  either  of  Honour  or  Law.  I  told  the 
king  he  mi^^t  be  pleased  to  consider  with  himself  which  way  it  was 
fit  for  him  to  hearken  unto.  For  usi,  we  were  resolved  not  to  depart 
fnm  our  grounds,  and  if  he  employed  others  we  should  not  be  dis- 
pleased whosoever  they  were :  but  the  particulars  of  their  designe, 
or  the  persons,  we  desired  not  to  know,  though  it  was  no  hard  matter 
to  goesse  at  them ;  in  the  end,  I  believe,  the  dangws  of  the  one,  and 
the  justice  of  the  other  made  the  king  tell  me  he  would  leave  all 
thoughts  of  other  propositions  but  ours,  as  thingpnot  practicable,  but 
desfared  notwithstanding  that  Chring  and  Jermyn,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  other  piooeedings,  should  be  ad^tted  amongst  us.  I 
told  him  I  thought  the  other  gentlenien  would  never  consent  to'  it, 
but  I  would  propose  it ;  which  I  did#  and  we  were  all  much  against 
it ;  but  the  king  did  presse  it  so  much,  as  at  the  last  it  was  consented 
unto,  and  Gwing  and  Jermj/n  came  to  my  chamber,  there  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  tell  them,  after  they  had  swome  to  secrecy  what  we  had 
proposed,  which  I  did ;  but  before  I  go  on  to  the  debait  of  the  ways 
I  must  tel  you,  Mr.  Jermyn  and  Goring  were  very  earnest  Suckling 
should  be  admitted,  which  we  did  all  decline ;  and  I  was  desired  by 
all  our  men  to  be  resolute  in  it,  which  I  was,  and  gave  many  reasons ; 
whereupon  I  remember  Master  Goring  made  ani^wer  he  was  so  en- 
gaged with  Suckling  he  could  not  go  or  do  any  thing  without  him. 
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Yet  in  the  end^  bo  that  we  would  not  oppose  Suckling  his  heing  4 
ployed  in  the  anny^  that  for  his  meeting  with  ju  they  were  contented 
to  passe  it  by.    Then  we  took  up  agaan^  Uie  ways  were  proposed 
wlidch  took  a  great  dehait>  and  theirs,  (I  will  8ay,)diflR£red  from  onn 
in  violence  and  height,  which  we  all  protested  against  and  parted, 
disagreeing  totally ;  yet  remitting  it  to  be  spoken  of  by  me  and  Jermyn 
to  the  king,  which  we  both  did.    And  the  king,  constant  to  his  former 
resolution,  told  him  that  all  those  ways  were  vain  and  foolish,  and 
would  think  of  them  no  more.    I  omitted  one  thing  of  Master  Gor- 
ing, he  desired  to  know  how  the  chief  commanders  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  for  if  he  had  not  a  condition  worthy  of  him,  hee  would  not 
go  along  with  us ;  we  made  answer  that  nobody  had  thought  of  that, 
we  intending,  if  we  were  sent  down,  to  go  all  in  the  same  capacity 
wee  were  in ;  he  did  not  like  that  by  no  means,  and  upon  that  did 
work  so  by  M.  Chidley  that  there  was  a  Letter  sent  by  some  of  the 
commanders  to  make  him  Lieutenant-General,  and  when  he  had  or- 
dered this  matter  at  London,  and  M.  Chidley  had  his  instructions, 
then  did  he  go  to  Portsmouth  pretending  to  be  absent  when  this  waa 
a  working ;  we  all  deau^  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or  my  Loid  of  Holland, 
and  they  (if  there  were  a  Generall)  Newcastle.    They  were  pleased 
to  give  out  a  report  I  should  be  general  of  the  horse ;  but  I  protest 
neither  to  the  king  m  any  one  else  did  I  ever  so  much  as  think  of 
it ;  my  Lord  of  Holland  was  made  General],  and  so  all  things  were 
laid  aside ;  and  this  is  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  I  know  of  all  these 
proceedings ;  and  this  I  do  and  will  protest  upon  my  faith ;  and 
Wilmot,  Asbumham,  and  Oneal,  have,  at  several  times,  confessed  and 
sworn,  I  never  said  any  thing  in  this  bisinesse,  they  did  not  every  one 
agree  unto  and  would  justifie.    This  relation  I  send  you  rather  to 
inform  you  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  that  you  may  know  the  better 
how  to  do  me  good ;  but  I  should  think  myself  very  unhappy  to  be 
made  a  betrayer  of  any  body ;  what  concerned  the  Tower  or  any 
thing  else  I  never  meddled  withall,  nor  never  spoke  with  Goring  but 
that  night  before  them  all ;  and  I  said  nothing  but  what  was  consent- 
ed unto  by  all  my  party.    I  never  spoke  one  word  to  SuekUng,  Car^ 
narvon,  Davenant,  or  other  creature ;  mee  thinks  if  my  friends  and 
kindred  knew  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  matter,  it  were  no  hard 
matter  to  serve  me  in  some  measure. 
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Die  Martis,  10  Man,  1641. 

The  examination  of  Captain  James  Chudlegk. 

To  the  first  interrogatory  and  to  the  second — TYAa  deponent  saiUi, 
that  about  March  and  April  last  hee  was  at  Burrowbridge^  where 
divers  officers  and  commanders  of  the  army  met,  to  .whom  he  used 
some  speeches  concerning  the  parliament ;  that  hee  saw  no  probabili- 
ty that  the  army  would  be  suddenly  paid  by  the  parL  because  they 
had  promised  so  much  to  the  king  and  to  the  Scots,  as  well  as  to  the 
anny;  but  that  the  king  did  commiserate  their  case  and  said,  tliat  if 
they  would  be  faithful  to  him^  he  would  pawn  his  jewels  rather  then 
they  should  be  unpaid ;  and  saith  further,  that  he  knows  of  such  a 
letter  sent  by  the  army  to  my  Lord  of  Northumberland,  to  be  shewed 
to  the  parliament^  and  that  he  told  them  at  that  meeting,  that  the 
parliament  was  much  displeased  with  that  letter ;  and  that  those  who 
subscribed  it  should  be  sent  for  up,  particularly  that  my  Lord  of  Ech 
sex  and  my  Lord  of  Newport,  had  expressed  much  dislike  of  that  let- 
ter, and  of  them  who  had  sent  it,  and  said  that  they  had  forfeited 
their  necks.    Which  he  had  from  Sir  John  Suckling,  Master  Dave* 
nant,  and  (as  he  conceives)  from  Seijeant- Major  Willis ;  and  this  he 
declared  to  those  officers,  as  giving  them  an  account  of  his  journey, 
and  the  service  in  which  they  had  employed  him. 
To  the  thirds-He  saith  he  hath  answered  before. 
To  thefourih^Thsit  Seijeant-msjor  Willis  told  him  upon  the  way, 
as  they  were  in  their  journey  down  into  the  north,  that  Colonell  Go- 
ring was  a  brave  gentleman,  and  fit  to  command  the  army,  and  that 
the  king  had  a  good  inclination  to  him,  that  he  should  be  lieutenant- 
general  ;  and  saith  further,  that  before  he  came  out  of  London,  Sir 
John  Suckling  had  likewise  highly  commended  him,  and  said  he  was 
fitter  to  command  in  chiefe,  than  any  man  hee  knew,  and  that  the 
army  was  not  now  considerable,  being  without  a  head,  and  indeed 
was  but  a  party  (Colonell  Goring  being  away)  who  conmoanded  a 
brigado,  and  that  they  did  undiscreetly  to  shew  their  teeth  except 
they  could  bite ;  which  the  said  Sir  John  Suckling  wished  him  to 
declare  unto  the  army,  saying  he  could  not  do  a  better  service  to  the 
officers  who  had  employed  him,  than  to  let  them  know  it ;  whereupon 
he  did  acquaint  them  with  it  accordingly. 

To  the  fifth — ^That  Sir  John  Suckling  brought  him  into  some  roome 
of  the  queen's  side  at  Whitehall,  where  Master  Jermyn  and  he  had 
private  conference  together,  and  often  times  looked  towards  this  de^ 
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ponent  Sir  John  Suckling  afterwardB  told  him^  that  the  king  would 
be  pleiaed  if  the  anny  would  recei?e  Colonell  Goring  to  be  thdr 
lieutenant-genera]!,  and  said  that  M.  Henry  Jermynn  said  so. 

To  the  lirfA— That  Mr.  Davenant  told  him,  that  things  were  not 
here  as  they  were  apprehended  in  the  anny^  for  that  the  paiiiainent 
was  10  wdl  affbcted  to  the  Soota,  aa  that  thae  waa  no  liheifWwd  ^ 
army  should  have  aatiafaction  so  soon  as  they  expected  it. 

To  the  seoenihr^That  when  hee  brought  the  letter  from  the  armyy 
hee  met  with  Master  Davenanty  who  tdd  him  it  was  a  matter  off 
greater  consequence  than  he  imagined,  and  thereupon  brought  him  to 
Master  Henry  Jennyn,  and  Master  Jermyn  told  him  hee  heard  hoe 
brought  such  a  letter,  and  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  it,  which  the  deponent 
did  shew  unto  him,  and  Master  Jermyn  adted  if  he  might  not  ahew  it 
to  the  queen,  and  offered  to  bring  this  deponent  to  her,  whidi  hee  ex<« 
cused  himselfe  of,  lest  hee  should  have  anticipated  my  Laid  Gencnll 
from  shewing  the  letter  first  himselfe. 

To  the  eighih^Thsii  after  he  had  brought  up  that  letter,  he  staid 
some  eig^t  or  nine  days  in  London,  before  he  returned  down  to  the 
army. 

To  the  mn/A— That  Seijeant-migor  Willis  told  him  moat  of  the 
noble  gentlemen  of  England  would  shew  themselTes  for  the  army  ; 
and  that  the  French  that  were  about  London  would  receive  eommaBd« 
ers  from  them,  to  join  with  them ;  and,  besides,  that  there  would  a 
thousand  horse  likewise  be  raised  to  come  to  their  assiatance,  whidi 
horse  at  last  he  confessed  were  to  be  found  by  the  clergy. 

To  the  tenih^Thkt  Serjeant*msJor  Willis  said  moreoyer,  that  the 
army  would  be  very  weU  kept  together,  for  that  the  prince  was  to  be 
brought  thither,  which  would  confirm  their  afifections ;  whidi  this 
deponent  did  declare  at  Burrowbiidge  unto  the  officers,  and  doth  be* 
lieve  Willis  did  the  like;  and  Willis  tdd  them  also,  that  if  my  Lord 
of  Newcastle  was  thdr  generall,  he  would  feast  them  in  Nottingham- 
shire,  and  would  not  use  them  roughly,  but  they  diould  be  goremed 
by  a  council  of  war. 

To  the  eUvenih^Th9t  both  L  eijeant-migor  Willis  and  thia  depo- 
nent did  persuade  the  officers  at  that  meeting  to  write  a  letter  to  Co- 
lonell  Goring,  which  was  to  let  him  know  that  they  would  heartily 
embrace  him  to  be  their  lieutenant-general,  if  it  was  his  mi^estie'a 
pleasure  to  send  him  down,  which  letter  was  subscribed  by  Colonell 
Fielding  and  Colonell  Vavasour,  and  divers  others  ;  and  was  by  him 
brought  to  London  upon  Monday,  where,  not  finding  Colonell  Ckning, 
he  delivered  it  to  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  carried  it  to  the  king,  and 
afterwards  brought  him  to  kiss  the  king  and  queen's  hands.;  and 
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within  a  day  or  two  returned  the  letter  to  him  agaiae^  which  letter 
this  deponent,  the  Saturday  after^  carried  down  himaelfe  to  Colonell 
Goring  to  Portamouth. 

To  the  tweffth^ThAt  there  was  likewise  a  letter  written  to  Master 
Endymion  Porter,  assigned  by  Colondl  William  VaTasoor,  and  Co* 
lonell  Fielding,  which  was  to  thb  efiect,  to  desire  Inm  to  infwm  bis 
migestie,  that  the  army  was  very  fidtftftdl  to  him,  and  no  doubt  need 
be  made  by  his  migestie  concerning  their  proceedings'  This  letter 
Sir  John  Suckling  would  not  have  to  be  delivered,  but  took  it  him- 
self, for  that  he  said  Master  Porter  knew  nothing  of  the  king*s  in- 
tentions. 

To  the  Jbnr/eenM— ^That  when  he  came  to  Portsmouth,  Colonell 
Goring  shewed  him  the  strength  of  that  place,  and  told  him  that  if 
there  should  be  any  mutiny  in  London,  the  queen  meant  to  come 
down  thither  for  her  safety^ '  and  that  she  had  sent  him  down  money 
to  fortify  it. 

To  theJifteenih^TluLi  what  he  learned  from  Seijeant-migor  Wil- 
lis, hee  got  from  him  by  degrees,  as  he  urged  it  from  him  by  way  of 
discourse;  and  that  Willis,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  Mr.  D^YenaUt, 
did  all  of  them  give  him  great  charge  to  keep  thmge  secret,  and  to  be 
very  carefull  to  whom  he  communicated  any  thing,  which  he  accord* 
ing^y  ob«rved ;  for  he  dealt  with  the  offieers  there  severally. 

Jambs  Chudleiah. 

This  examination  taken  in  the  presence  of  us,  Essex,  Warwicib^ 
P.  HowABn,  W.  Howard. 


Die  MabtiBj  18  IMi. 
The  Second  EaaminaHou  of  Cdptaine  Ckudleigk  1641. 

7b  ihe  Mtffy^^.-— That  at  the  meeting  at  Bunowfaridge,  he  dfr* 
dared  unto  the  officers  something  out  of  a  paper  which  he  read,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  received  it  fhnn  Mr.  Jermyn,  and  that  Mr. 
Jermyn  had  received  it  from  the  king.  And  hee  said  likewise,  that 
some  others  about  the  king  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  named  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  to  whom  he  thou^^t  the  king  had  declared  in  this 
business. 

To  ike  mriy-fmrih^ThBi  Mr.  Jermyn  aaked  him  if  hee  thougK|t 
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the  army  would  stick  to  their  officers*  in  esse  the  king  and  parliament 
fihoold  not  agree^  or  words  to  that  effect. 

He  saith  further^  that  he  had  set  downeall  those  things  in  writing, 
which  hee  dedared  to  the  officers  at  Burrowhiidge,  and  thought  to 
have  sent  it  down  to  them ;  but  upon  better  consideration  he  went 
himselfe,  and  read  it  to  them  out  of  that  paper,  but  seyerally,  and  not 
to  them  all  together :  And  particularly,  that  he  had  read  it  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonell  Ballard,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonell  Lunsford :  that 
he  did  not  acquaint  them  all  with  it,  and  the  reason  why  he  did  not, 
was  because  he  conoeiyed  some  were  of  mate  judgment  than  others, 
and  fitter  to  be  trusted  with  matters  of  aecrede. 

James  CaunLEiGH. 

Essex,  Wabwicke,  W.  Say  and  Seal,  Howard. 


The  Exanuttoiion  of  Thomas  Ballard,  Lieulenanl»Coloncll  to  the 
Lord  Grandisan,  takem  May  18,  1641. 

To  the  nineteenth — ^That  he  did  meet  at  Burrowbridge,  being  sent 
to  by  Captain  Chidley,  and  none  other ;  but  he  found  there  Seijeant- 
migor  Willis,  and  dirers  other  officers  of  the  army.  This  was  some 
tune  in  April  last,  as  he  remembereth. 

To  the  twentieth — ^That  Mr.  Chidley  did  propound  to  him  oertaine 
propositions,  which,  as  he  affirmed,  hee  did  receive  from  Mr.  H&atj 
Jermyn,  and  from  another  great  man  which  he  might  not  name. 
Captaine  Chidley  further  said,  that  Mr.  Jermyn  told  him  that  he  re- 
ceived those  propositions  from  the  king;  but  Chidley  told  him  fur- 
ther, that  when  he  kissed  the  king's  hand,  his  m^estie  said  nothing 
to  him  of  any  such  propositions.  The  first  proposition  was,  that  he 
should  not  acquaint  either  Sir  Jacob  Ashky,  or  Sir  John  Conyers, 
with  any  thing  of  this  designe.  The  second,  that  if  there  were  occa- 
sion, the  army  should  remove  their  quarters  into  Nottinghamshire, 
where  the  Prince  and  the  Earls  of  Newcastle  should  meet  them  with 
a  thousand  horse,  and  all  the  French  that  were  in  London  should  bee 
mounted,  and  likewise  meet  them.  These  propositions  were  read  by 
Captain  Chidley  out  of  a  paper  which  he  said  hee  had  written  him- 
self, thinking  to  have  sent  them  downe ;  but  upon  better  couddera* 
tion,  he  brou^t  them  down  himselfe :  That  they  likewise  should 
desire  that  Colonell  Goring  should  be  the  lieutenant  generall  to  the 
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anny.  There  was  likewise  offered  a  paper  to  this  efibct,  as  he  was 
then  told^  that  if  the  king  would  send  Colonell  Goring  to  he  lieute* 
nant-generall,  they  would  accept  of  him ;  which  paper  he,  this  exa- 
minat,  refused  to  read^  or  set  his  hand  to  it^  hut  heard  that  divers 
'  others  signed  it.  He  further  saith^  that  there  was  no  other  paper 
propounded  to  him  to  be  signed,  nor  to  any  other  to  his  knowledge. 
He  fiirther  sidth,  that  this  was  not  delivered  to  the  officers  in  puh- 
lique,  but  severally. 

He  likewise  saith,  that  presently  after,  Colonell  Vavasor  said  pub- 
licly, that  hee  never  consented  to  these  propositions  in  his  heart,  and 
desired  that  there  might  be  a  meeting  immediately,  whereupon  they 
agreed  upon  a  meeting  at  York  the  Wednesday  following;  at  which 
meeting  they  generally  concluded  not  to  interesse  themselves  in  any  of 
those  designes  that  had  been  propounded  to  them  by  Captaine  Chid- 
ley ;  and  they  presently  writ  by  the  post  to  Captaine  Chidley  to  Lon- 
don, that  if  hee  had  not  deliyered  the  paper,  he  should  prepare  to  de- 
liver it. 

TrOKAS  BlLLABD. 


The  ExamtuUion  of  Captain  Legg,  taken  May  the  ISth,  164,1. 

To  the  nineteenth  Interrogatorif^^lle  saith,  that  hee  heard  of  a 
meeting  at  Burrowbridge,  but  was  not  there  present,  but  was  present 
at  another  meeting  at  Tork»  not  long  after,  where  he  was  told  that 
the  king  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  affections  of  the  officers  to 
his  service ;  and  therefore  it  was  thought  fit  to  make  a  declaration  of 
their  readinesse  to  serve  his  migestie ;  which  declaration  was  accord- 
ingly drawn,  but  not  finding  any  great  cause  for  it,  it  was  afler  tome. 
He  further  saith,  that  the  night  before  the  meeting  at  Burrowbridge, 
he  spoke  with  Captain  Chidley  at  York,  who  perswaded  him  to  go  to 
Burrowbridge,  where  he  had  propositions  to  impart  to  the  army;  hut 
this  examinat,  refusing  to  goe,  he  would  not  acquaint  him  with  them 
at  that  time ;  but  told  them  that  divers  lords  and  officers  of  the  army 
were  fallen  off  from  the  king,  namely,  the  Earle  of  Essex,  the  Earle 
of  Newport,  Commissary  Willmott,  Colonell  Ashburton,  and  others, 
which  thb  examinate  so  much  disliked,  that  they  forbore  any  further 

disoourse. 

Will.  Legg. 

VOL.  nr.  2  q 
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The  Examnaium  qf  CdUmdl  Vavasor^  taken  9Qth  of  Mag,  Iftl. 

That  at  the  xaeeting  at  Bnrrowbridge^  Seijeant-mijor  TTilIis  and 
CapUiae  Chidley^  or  one  of  thenij  told  the  officers  lliere,  that  the 
parliament  had  taken  great  offence  at  the  letter  which  they  had  writ- 
ten up  to  my  JUord  of  Northumberland;  and  that  those  who  had  sub* 
scribed  it  should  be  questioned,  and  that  there  was  small  hapes  oC 
money  from  the  parliament  for  the  present 

That  the  king  would  take  it  very  weUof  he  might  receive  assurance 
from  them  that  they  would  accept  of  Colonell  Goring  for  their  lieute- 
nant-generall,  and  wished  that  the  army  were  united. 

When  the  king  had  this  assurance  from  them,  there  should  come  a 
generall  that  would  bring  them  money :  this  they  said  they  had  good 
Gommiasbn  to  deliver  unto  them,  having  received  it  from  Mr.  Henry 
Jermyn,  and  Sir  «fohn  Suckling :  Ut  likewise  saith,  Captaine  Chidley 
spake  it  with  more  confidence,  and  Seijeant-migor  Willis  rather  aa 
having  heard  it  from  others :  He  further  saith,  there  was  a  letter 
written  to  Colonell  Goring,  for  to  let  him  know  if  the  kinge  would 
send  him  downe  with  a  commission  to  be  lieutenant^generall,  they 
would  willingly  receive  him,  and  this  letter  was  proposed  unto  them 
by  Captaine  Chidley  and  Seijeant-major  Willis.  There  was  another 
letter  written  to  Master  findimion  Porter,  which,  as  he  remembers, 
was  to  let  him  know,  that  though  the  army  was  now  commanded  by 
Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  yet  if  that  it  were  hism^iestie's  pleaaure  to  appoint 
Colonell  Goring  to  be  lietttenant-generall,  tbey  were  confident  the 
army  would  receive  him  the  better,  being  («ly  aubscribed  by  Colonell 
Fielding  and  himselfe.  And  ftirth^  saith,  that  he  heares  this  letter 
was  never  delivered,  for  that  Sir  John  Suckling  told  Master  Chidley 
that  Master  Porter  was  a  stranger  to  the  businesse. 

C0LOKU.L  VAVAfioa. 

This  examination  taken  before  us, 

MaNDEVILLB,  HOWABD,  Pb.  WHAftrOK. 


CHARLES  R. 

CoLONVLL  GoaiNG-^These  are  to  command  ytm  to  provide  with 
all  speed  a  ship  for  this  bearer,  to  carry  him  to  Diepe  or  QAm,  or 
any  other  port  of  France,  that  the  winde  may  be  good  for ;  and  if  there 
be  any  of  my  ships  or  pinnances  ready  to  goe  forth,  you  shaU  com- 
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mand  the  captain  or  maiter  of  sach  ship  or  pinnaiioe  to  MMive  liim 
and  his  servants^  and  cany  him  into  France,  for  wUch  thb  ahall  bom 
warrant  to  die  captain  or  master  you  may  employ,  and  hereof  yott  nor 
they  are  not  to  faiie,  as  yon  or  they  will  answer  Uie  oentriffy^  at  ymr 
perills. 

Given  at  Whitehall,  this  14Ui  of  May,  lail.    To  our  tniatF 
and  well  bdovied  Servaiit,  GsOBas  Goaiaio,  Qawaum  of 

Portsmouth. 


77ie  Examinaiim  of  Capiain  WSUiam  Leg^,  iakm  Mfom  4aik  be^ 
fore  ilie  Lords  Committees,  upon  Saturday  the  901k  ofOHfAet^ 

I64rl. 

To  tkeFirstliUerrogaiory. — Saith,  that  hee  doth  know  Master  Daniel 
Oneale,  who  was  seijeant-migor  to  Sir  John  Corners ;  but  doth  not 
certainly  remember  the  precise  time  of  his  going  from  the  army  to 
London,  nor  of  his  return  back,  but  beleeves  he  returned  about  June 
and  July. 

To  the  Ninth.'^ThBthe  was  at  Yorke  when  the  said  Master  Oneale 
returned  thither  from  London,  and  can  say  no  more  to  this  nihth  i||« 
terrogatory. 

To  the  TVfiM.— That  there  was  a  petition  prepared  to  be  deUvered  to 
die  parliament  from  the'anrfy,  which  consisted  of  many  particulara,  aa 
to  show  how  much  they  sofoed  for  want  «f  nuulM^  law,  jaod  fcir 
want  of  pay,  and  because  dicir  piincipal  Moa^  we^  not  mfiifg^t 
diem ;  and  diey  did  likewise  aet  fordi  in  it,  that,  as  the  wi^dome  of 
the  king  did  cooperate  widi  the  pariiament,  so  ibey  did  hqpe  tt^e  paiy 
liament  wonid  doe  something  conoeming  the  king'a  revenue  ;  but  saith 
hee  dodi  not  remember  what  the  partionlar  was  w^cfa  was  desixed; 
and  furdier,  that  they  heard  of  great  tumults  about  Ltndon,  and 
therefore  offered  diemselves  to  serve  the  king  and  p«rliament  wiUi  the 
last  drop  of  didr  bloods,  Hee  saith  diat  this  petition  was  approvcfl 
of  by  all  the  officers  that  saw  it,  but  was  laid  aside  till  further  oonsi« 
deration  should  be  had  of  the  manner  of  die  ddivery ;  that  himself 
was  afterwards  sent  for  to  London,  by  oider  of  the  House  of  (pomr 
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waam,  and  waieumiiwd;  and,  after  filr  euminatiofij  «ffiaibe«t^ 
there  wai  no  further  «ae  to  bee  made  of  that  petition  he  hamt  it 

He  further  nith^  that  he  ataid  in  thia  town  aome  five  or  aix  days, 
and  waa  with  the  king,  and  had  aome  qwech  with  hie  mij^atj  about 
a  petition  to  oome  from  the  army,  and  gave  him  an  aooompt  of  the 
petition  thai  waa  formerly  bnmty  and  there  he  received  anoUier  peti- 
tion to  the  aame  eflbct  with  the  other,  but  handaometier  written,  upon 
whiditfaerewaaadtrectiofiindanedytothia  pnrpoae:  Thia  petition 
will  not  offend  ;  yet  let  it  not  be  ahown  to  any  but  Sir  Jacob  Ashley. 

He  further  saith,  there  waa  no  name  to  thia  dircetion,  but  only  two 
lettera;  but  what  thoae  letters  were  he  willnotsay,  nor  cannot aweare 
who  writ  thoae  two  letteri,  becauae  he  did  not  aee  them  written. 

He  ttith  that  he  did  deliver  the  same  paper  with  a  direction  to  Sir 
Jacob  Ashley,  and  told  him  withaD,  here  is  a  paper  with  a  diiection, 
yon  know  the  hand,  keepe  it  aeeret,  I  have  shewed  it  to  nobody  ;  if 
there  be  no  occasion  to  use  it,  yon  may  bume  it ;  and  saith  he  qpake 
no  more  of  it  to  him  till  after  my  Lord  of  Holland's  oomii^  down  to 
be  generally  and  then  he  spake  to  him  to  bume  it. 

WivuAU  Lsoa. 


The  Exammaiiam  of  Sir  Jacob  AM^f,  taken  before  the  Lorde 
Commitiees,  thie  tweniy^nhUk  of  October,  l641. 

To  Ae  ftrstlniet  rogator^^^He  saith  that  he  hath  knowneSeqeanU 
mi^or  Daniel  Oneale  very  long,  and  that  he  waa  long  absent  from  the 
army  the  last  summer,  but  knows  not  at  what  time  he  did  retume,  nor 
knowes  Uot  how  long  it  wss  that  he  stayed  in  the  army  before  his  go« 
ing  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  thinks  it  to  be  about  three  weekes. 

To  the  SecofuL^VLe  saith.  That  Mr.  Oneale  told  him,  after  hiaooming 
downe  last,  that  things  being  not  so  well  betwixt  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, hee  thought  a  petition  from  the  army  might  doe  very  much 
good,  and  asked  him,  if  a  draught  of  such  a  petition  were  brought  unto 
him,  whether  he  would  set  his  hand  unto  it,  the  particulars  which  he 
desired  to  have  the  army  received  in,  were  the  want  of  martial  law, 
want  of  pay,  and  for  words  spoken  in  the  house  of  parliament  againat 
the  army,  as  that  the  dty  waa  diaaffected  to  the  kii^s  army,  and 
woald  rather  pay  the  Scota  than  them. 
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To  the  Third^He  cannot  answer. 

TV)  the  Fcurth^Re  cannot  answer. 

To  the  Fifth^He  aaith  that  he  reoaved  a  letter  by  the  hands  of 
Captain  Legg,  the  tenour  whereof^  as  fiure  as  he  remembers^  was  ta 
this  eifecty  the  letter  being  written  in  two  sidss  of  paper,  and  some* 
whatmore:  First,  That  divers  things  were  pressed  by  parties  to  inftue 
into  the  parliament  things  to  the  king^s  disadvantage,  and  that  divers 
tamidts  and  disorders  were  necre  the  parliament,  to  the  disservice  of 
the  king.  Divers  other  particolan  were  contained  in  this  letter  ;  and, 
in  the  dose  of  this  letter,  k  was  reoommended  to  this  ezaminate  that 
he  shoold  get  ibe  hands  of  the  offioem  of  the  army  to  soch  a  declar»» 
tion,  to  besenttodie  parliament,  and  that  this  would  beaoceptaUe  to 
the  king.  Hee  further  saith,  he  knowes  not  of  whose  hand-writing  it 
was,  nor  who  delivered  it  to  Captain  hegg. 

3\>  M«  iS^voiM.— He  saith  that  Mr.  Oneale  telling  him  of  the  dislikes 
which  wcrabetweene  the  king  and  the  parliament,  and  of  those  things 
which  were  done  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king,  they  must  Bfjta  with 
the  Scots  first,  and  beat  them,  before  they  could  move  eouthwsrd; 
and  that  done^  they  must  spoyle  the  country  all  along  as  they  goe; 
and  when  they  .doe  come  to  London,  they  would  find  resistance  by  the 
parliament,  and  the  Soots  mig^t  rally  and  follow  them ;  to  which 
OnealeTC|^yed,whatif  the  Soots  would  be  made  jneutnm?  Thisexa. 
minate  then  said,  that  the  Scots  would  lay  Jtiim  by  the  heeles,  if  he 
ahould  come  to  move  such  a  thing;  for  that  they  would  never  break 
with  the  parliament 

Presently  replyed,  I  wondred  that  counsells  should  be  so  laid  94 
had  been  spcdwn  of,  of  the  marching  of  the  army  to  the  south. 

To  the  Eighth  Interrogatoiy^--He  further  sayes,  that  there  was,  a| 
the  end  of  the  letter,  a  direction  to  this  efifect:  Captain  William  L^gg, 
I  conunand  you  that  you  show  this  letter  to  none  but  Jacob  Ashley, 
Above  this  dyection  were  set  these  two  letter^,  C.  R. 

/acob  Asblsy, 


The  Examimaiion  of  Sir  John  Coniers,  taken  upon  oaih  btfare 
the  Lords  Commiiteest  upon  Friday  the  ftgth  of  October,  1641. 

To  the  First  Interrogatory^^He  saith,  that  he  knowes  very  well  Mas* 
iter  Daniel  Oneale>  who  was  Seijeant-^najor  to  his  raiment;  that  the 

Sq3 
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nid  Onesle  came  up  to  London  aboni  Norcaiber  Ust»  and  retonifld  to 
the  amy  about  midninimer. 

n  lAff  feowt— That  OiMal^  after  bii  retnni  to  the  aiay  is  muw 
■er«  ipofce  twke  vnlo  thia  fraigwule  of  a  petituni  to  be  aen  t  fiom  tho 
aty  to  the  pariianMnl»  and  ioii  hnn  that,  boeaiae  they  did  aat  kaow 
ifhhiwii  winld  ronafiii  vato  it,  Aey  tioidd  iift  pctilm  hinthttt 
hBwmMappnweai  H,  bat  that  aajtet  tfaneiienbaifevhodato 
ttiat  prtitian,  whidb  iraa  to  bo  fcoutiod  to  hin,  and  neNfiMDO  wonid 
ritoihavitlite. 

n  lie  jnwrfiU^^That  llw  and  Oneafe  niad  psrioari^ 
arinato  thatlM  niaidd  aenrt  thakiog ;  thdl,  if  ha  did  not,  he  ahorid  be 
kft  alone,  and  WMldbntntfaishtoMcIf;  te  that  ail  the  tnopa  under 
MniiMtvthatirayondbMd:  That,  thenfric^  lio  dioidd  adhcto  to 
the  king,  and  goe  thoae  waya  that  the  UngwonU  have  him,  or  mnda 
toOutcAet. 

l»<Jtel^yt<U>Tltotheaa(Wapaper<wntoining'aomodiioatiBnaiw'a 
iadatation  to  bo  anboeribed  unto  1^  the  oOoen  of  Ao  amiy,  mUA 
f^tt  waain  flir  Jaeob  Adiloy'ahand;  he  oaitfa  it  waa  lo^g,  oontaining 
turo  aidoa  of  a  ihect  of  paper,  or  thernbont;  die  eflbct  lAetoof  waa 
aomoAiUg  eonotfilfaig  martkn  kw  and  better  payneni  for  dto  anny,  to^ 
gather  fHthooaieMherparticttlan;  that  H  waa  to  be  dirotoad  to  the 
pirllattient ;  and  that  dure  tme  two  letteia,  m.  C.  IL,  at  the  end: 
lltot  he  dodi  not  know  Whd  bfoof^  it  unto  flhr  Jacob  AaUey,  but  that 
iotfiof  Aemwoetetynnidi  trooMedatii  Ho  adlh  ftither,  dnt 
Aero  waa  a  direction  at  the  end  of  the  writing  that  nobody  ahodld  aee 
ftbtttSbrJiCc^Adiley;  and  die  two  letten  C.  B.  were,  aa  he  icmem- 
bera,to4hatdireetiite,blitwhedierbcAre  or  afler  that  dhection  he 


9b  ike  BevenitL^ThMi  he  neter  hoard  Maaler  Oneale  hhnaelf  apeak 
Of  Ua  going  to  AWaeaftf^,  but  that  he  heard  it  £colttodien;  and,  aa 
hetakeait,  from  hiawilb,  die  Lady  Gomcra;  and  that,  whoooerer  it 
was  toULUm  ao,  told  him  widiall  tbat  Oneale  himadfeaaid  ao. 


Tki  S^Dimd  Examinaium  pf  Sir  John  Caniers,  iakgn  before  ike 
Luri$  CammiiUes,  upon  Sattarday  ike  90lk  of  October. 

To  Me  Fourthtnierrogaiwy.^ThU  Master  Oneale  said  to  him,  that 
if  he,  thia  examinant,  had  been  well  known  to  the  king,  the  king 
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would  have  written  to  him^  and  therefore  he  conceived  this  examinant 
ahould  doe  well  to  write  unto  the  king ;  to  which  he  replyed,  that  he 
could  not  senre  the  king  in  that  point ;  and  therefore  he  thought  U 
would  be  of  no  uae  to  trouble  the  king  with  his  letters. 

To  the  Ft^A.— That  the  paper  mentioned  in  his  former  ezaminatiav 
to  have  been  seen  by  him  in  Sir  Jacob  Aahle/s  hand,  eontainfid  dheo^ 
tkau  fbr  a  patition  to  be  praacnted  to  the  king  and  piriiameBt,  iti 
wliiciilraaaalanietothiBefibcl;  That  whereaa  ail  men  ought  to  give 
CM  thankea  fdir  puttiag  it  infta  the  king's  heart  to  dondMoend  to  the 
desina  of  Ihe  parliamem,  ndt  only  to  dallver  up  unto  diem  many  of 
his  servanta  and  othcsa,  who  wane  notae  unto  him>  to  ba  at  their  dla^ 
posing,  but  ako  to  doa  mtoy  thinga,  which  none  «f  hia  anceatora 
would  have  consented  uBto^  aa  gmng  wiy  to  the  tiiennlall  parliament, 
and  granting  many  oHhtr  things  for  the  good  of  hia  auliiJecta;  yel, 
notwithstanding  some  turbulent  spifits,  backt  by  rude  and  tumultuoua 
iwHihaniftk  persona,  aeenied  not  to  be  satiafled,  but  would  have  the  to^ 
tall  snbvarsioa  of  the  govenmentiif  the  state ;  that  therefore  the  aiw 
ny,  which  wis  so  orderly  gofcmed,  notwidistanding  they  had  no 
martiall  law,  and  ill  payment*  and  but  few  officers,  being  of  so  good 
aanportment)  mif^t  ba  eailed  up  to  attend  the  persott  of  Ihekingand 
pariiament,  for  their  aaonrity.  This  epuninant  further  saith,  that 
there  were  many  other  passages  in  this  petition,  whidi  hee  doth  not 
now  remember,  only  that  there  was  aome  ezpvession  of  a  desire  that 
both  armies  should  be  diabanded  for  the  eaae  of  the  kingdome;  and 
likewiae  a  direction  to  procure  aa  many  of  the  offleets  hands  aa  could 
lia  gotten. 

To  Me  £;MeirfA.<^That  ha  remembers  wall  that  it  was  nothlswife^ 
but  Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  that  said  to  him  those  words:  Oneaie  goes,  or 
^IseOneale^aaith  he,  will  goa  to  Newcastle;  but  wfaidi of  the  sayings 
it  was,  he  doth  not  well  remember,  but  salth  he  replyed  to  it  that 
Oneaie  said  nothing  to  him  of  that 

This  ezaminant  fivther  saith,  that  hee  took  oaoaaion  upon  these 
passages  from  (/^eal,  to  command  him  and  Sir  John  Bartlet,  and  all 
i>ther  officers,  to  repsir  to  their  quarters,  to  be  ready  to  perfect  their 
#eooimti  vrith  the  country  agsinst  the  time  they  should  be  called  for, 

Jo.  CoKisms. 
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Tk€  ExawttmUum  of  Sir  Fcmlkt  Hunki,  taken  be/ore  ike  Lord$ 
CommUUti,  upom  Friday^  October  99,  1641. 


To  Me  Firtt  ImUrrogatory^nt  ma^  That  he  doA  vdl  1 
Uuta  Dmid  O'Neal^  who  WMSe^cHiWiiHQor  to  «r  JdmiPonien: 
That  he  went  fiaom  the  amj  to  London  abont  die  tone  that  the 
his^caae  cot  ef  die  North  to  the  paittaacnt;  and  that  1m  i 
•gune  to  the  amy,  about  that  timey  wlicn  Conn 
other  aooldicn  were  mnnnittfd  hf  the  paittaacnt. 

Tp  tfeSfimitf^That  the  nidCTNealeFmwidcd  Uin,  thiai 
vinanty  to  take  part  with  the  kh^  or  ■omfthing  to  that  ] 
and  that  theseopon  thia  cxaninant  aeqoainted  the  1 
with  it,  and  prewntly  rq^aired  to  hia  own  qpnrter,  to  keep  the  aonW 
dien  in  order,  when  he  ataid  not  abofe  two  or  three  dajo^  tifl  he 
heard  that  O'Neale  waa  fled.  Hee  tether  nith,  that  O'Ncaledcdi 
with  him  to  have  the  troopea  move  ;  to  whidi  heiepljed,  that  he  had 
reoeiTed  no  aodi  direction  fimn  hia  aupciimua,  nor  fion  die  king: 
And  that  then  he  offered  him  a  paper,  and  pweeed  him  to  eign  it; 
whereapon  hee,  thia  eiaminant,  adced  if  tfie  gcncrall,  or  lientenant* 
generally  had  flgned  it ;  to  whidi  CyNcale  anawering  they  had  not,  hee 
aiid  that  he  wovid  not  be  ao  nnmannedy  » to  eign  anj  thiqg  befbre 
them,  and  refnaed  to  icade  it.  He  eaith  likewiae,  that  Gaptaine 
Annatrong  waa  picaent  at  die  aame  ttme,  and  that  0*Ncale  olfered  it 
to  him,  who  looking  upon  the  cxamlnant,  this  ezaminant  did  ehi^ 
hia  head  at  him,  to  make  a  aign  that  he  ahonld  not  doe  it,  and  withall 
wentontof  theioome;  andAnaatrong  aAeiwaida  refnaed  it,  girhy 
thia  seaaon,  that  he  would  not  aigne  it  when  hia  eolonell  had  zeAiaed 
it,  which  he  told  thia  esamliiant. 

2V  M<  Tfttn2.—Hee  eaith.  That  0*Nea]e  told  him  he  had  very  good 
anthority  for  what  he  did  ;  but  did  not  tdl  him  fhnn  whom. 

To  thi  SevefOk^^ThMt  Mr.  O'Neak  toldhhnbewaatogoetoth^ 
Soottiah  ann y,  bat  eaith  he  doth  not  know  for  what  end  and  pupoae 
he  wovld  goe  thither;  for  that  thia  esaminant  afannned  to  have  any 
thing  W^  to  doe  widi  him. 

FOULK  HuNit. 
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Tke  Examitiatum  rf  Sir  WiUiam  Bajfaur^  JJeiUenant  qf  the 
Tower f  taken  the  second  qfjune. 

To  the  Firgt  Interrogatory^f^Ue  mitih,  he  was  oomnumded  to  re^ 
ceive  Captaine  BiUingsley  into  the  Tower  with  100  men^  for  securing 
of  Che  plsee>  and  that  he  was  told  thej  shonld  he  nnder  his  com« 
mand. 

To  the  Second  Interrogaiarjf.^Be  saith^  The  Earl  of  Btraflhrd  told 
him  it  woold  he  dangerous  in  case  he  should  refnse  to  let  them  in. 

To  the  TAmi^-He  refeireth  himselfe  to  the  former  depositions  of 
ihe  tbiUBe  women  taken  hefore  the  Constahle  and  hhnaelfe:  Apd  fnr^ 
ther  saith.  That  the  Sari  qf  8trafibid  hunselfe,  after  he  had  ei^osto* 
luted  wi$h  him  for  hf^dii^g  Mr.  Blingsby  at  the  Tower  gate;  and 
after  telling  the  said  earlehe  had  reasm  so  to  doe,  in  regard  of  what 
the  women  had  deposed,  hy  which  it  appeared  there  was  an  escape 
intended  hy  his  lordship ;  himsdfe  acknowledged  he  had  named  the 
word  eecoqpe  twice  or  thrice  in  his  discourse  with  Mr.  Slingshy,  hut 
that  hee  meant  it  shonld  he  hy  the  king^s  authority,  to  remoTe  him 
out  of  the  Tower  to  some  other  castle;  and  he  did  aske  Mr.  Slingshy 
where  his  hroth^  was  and  the  ship. 

To  the  Fourth  Inierrogatory.'^ThiB  ezaminant  saith.  The  Earl  of 
Straffiwd  sent  for  him  some  three  or  fooie  dayes  hefine  his  death,  and 
did  striiire  to  perswade  him  that  he  might  make  an  escape,  and  said, 
for  without  yiour  connivance  I  know  it  cannot  hee ;  and  if  yon  will 
consent  thereunto,  I  wUl  make  you  to  have  90,000  pounds  piaid  you, 
hesides  a  good  marriage  £Dr  your  sonne.  To  which  this  examinant 
replyed,  he  was  so  farr  from  concurring  with  hjs  lordship,  as  that  his 
honour  would  pot  suffer  )um  to  conniye  at  his  escape ;  and  withall 
fold  him,  he  was  not  to  he  moved  to  hearken  thereunto. 

W*  Balfouk. 

Ex.  in  presence  of  usy  Essex,  Waawicks,  L.  Whartok,  Man« 
pxviLtK. 
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James  Wadmortk  Ua  ai  the  Half  Moaae  m  Qftaen's  Sirad,  ai 
CackeCa  Hctut,  a  Jagagt  4man  f^giUri  He,  oHMk  h  the  Md 
door. 

CoIL  LnrMST,  JDU  MartU,  4.  MaU,  1641. 

Ci^  KiftK. 


He  Mdth  thftt  one  andenl  Knet  told  him  Mfienn  tiiMi  iba  lam 
imk,  fltaieirMuiSocUiiigWM  railpg  ef  eOeen  far  One  ngi- 
iiieiilifDrPifta0dl;  and  liiUi,  thit  he  dds  emniiiiRit  wu  it  dw 
Vuela^  jMli— ilwii^e  <m  Sondiy  laely  end  then  the  wnbeMtdoar 
laid  Uiii.  t^i  he  kaeir  aot  ttr  John  fioeldiiig,  nor  tBj  d^ 

fMrnrntogd  nm  for  Portngefl;  and  theambaaaa- 
xioyimiatiw  to  tiwt  Ibr  any  fl^es  tOl  he  heard 
Mift«f  FMvgdL 


9Wft%,  HU  nth  of  May,  1041. 
2!k  EMommalum  ^Jahn  Ltmyon. 


Eat  waa  «fon  taam  ofo  hvty  and  aerendl  times  ainee,  tnmbled  by 
C^iptafB  Bitf^igvfcy  to  enter  inte  an  expedition  1^  Po^^ 
•Mil  SaMh^  And  when  tfaia  eanminant  told  him  that  he  waa  hia 
wdaa^a  aervuil,  and  eoold  not  gee  wi Aont  leave,  Ciqptaine  BflHng- 
day  bid  him  take  noeare,  for  tfut  heahoqldlut?elea?ejicpeured;  and 
IhrChcr  deaSnd  Idm  to  get  aa  many  canoneen  aa  he  eoi&b 

Thia  eKaminantdoobting  whether  they  were  reall  in  thatdeaigne, 
lepaiied  to  the  PartugaU  ambaanadoiu^a,  and  there  mudentood  from 
hia  aaemtaty  dutt  hee  waa  willing  to  have  men,  bat  they  knew  nei<* 
thcr  Sir  JbAn  SaeMmg  nor  C^ptaine  BtUingBley;  neither  had  they 
fimi  thnn  any  comnkiaaion  to  raise  men. 

fice  likewiae  aaith,  that  Captain  BiDingdey  did  sfter  aoIUdte  tfaia 
cxaminant  to  eome  to  Sir  John^  Suckling;  and  that  upon  Sunday 
was  ae'enni^t  lu%.  Sir  John  SuckUng  and  Captaine  BiDingiley, 
with  many  othier  officers,  repaired  unto  his  house  in  the  afternoone, 
and  there  staid  two  hours  at  least ;  the  cxaminant  not  coming  in> 
diey  left  a  note  hee  should  be  with  them  that  night  at  Sparagus 
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Garden  at  enpper, ;  whereof  thia  examinaiit  fiuling,  Captaine  Billing- 
ekey  eoinea  again  to  his  house  on  Monday  tncnnkigi  and  not  finding 
him  .there,  leii  word  that  he  mnat  needs  oome  to  the  Govent  Gar- 
den, to  Sir  John  Suckhngr's  lodging,  which  accordingly  he  did ;  but 
not  finding  hin  there,  the  same  day  he  was  with  Ci^iaine  BiUmffg- 
%  at  the  Dog  Taveni  in  WeHmiiuter,  at  which  time  he  did  farthar 
appoint  this  eiaminant  upon  Wednesday,  to  promise  Or  <A)^»i«Siicfc- 
Ung  a  meeting  at  the  Dolphin,  in  Gray's-Imi  Lane^  about  nine  of  the 
elot^  in  the  fbimoone,  where,  the  same  day,  eame  some  thift|r  more, 
which  Wffe  appointed  by  Sir  John  SuMing  and  Captaine  BiOmg^; 
but  neither  9ir  «/eAf»  StuMng  or  BiUing^  eame,  only  there  eame 
one  and  gare  them  money,  and  ao  dinisl  them  for  the  praent. 

This  examinant  further  saith,  'fhat  Captaine  Bm^lty  having 
notice  that  he  had  some  store  of  arms  of  his  owne^  told  luon  Sir  Jckm 
Suckling  would  buy  them  all  if  he  pleased  to  sdl  them. 

Captaiue  BUUngdey  likewise  told  this  examinant,  that  Sir  Johm 
SuckUng  had  furnished  himselfe  for  money,  and  aU  the  company. 

John  Lanyok. 


QfMrto  die  Maii,  1641. 

EHiobeih  Nutt,  wife  of  WiUiam  NM  of  Tower  Street,  Lmdcm, 
merchant,  and  Anne  Bardaey  of  Tower  Stteet,  afbiesaid,  wfdo^,  say, 
that  they  being  desiroua  to  see  the  fiarl  of  Straffivd,  came  ^Anne 
Vyner,  wife  of  Thomas  Vyner,  derk  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
whose  lodging  being  near  to  the  king's  gallery,  where  the  taid  earie 
uaeth  to  walke.  carried  them  to  a  bade  doore  of  the  said  gallery,  itto 
said  earl  with  one  other  being  then  walking.  And  they  three  betog 
then  there,  and  peeping  through  tiie  key-hole,  and  odier  plaoes  of  the 
doore,  to  see  the  said  earle,  did  heare  him  and  the  said  other  paity 
eonferring  about  an  escape  as  they  coneetred,  saying,  that  it  must  bte 
done  when  all  was  still,  and  asked  the  said  party  where  his  hnMiiani 
ship  was,  who  said  she  was  gone  bdow  in  the  river  ^  and  heard  them 
say,  that  they  three  might  be  there  in  twdve  hourea,  and  doubted 
not  to  escape,  if  something  whidi  was  said  oonoemiiig  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  were  done ;  but  what  that  was,  as  also  where  they 
might  be  in  twelve  houres,  they  could  not  heare,  by  reason  that  when 
they  walked  further  off"  they  could  not  perfectly  heare.  And  the  said 
Mrs.  Nutt  and  Mrs.  Bardsey  say,  that  they  heard  the  said  earle 
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then  aty,  that  if  this  fort  could  be  uidy  guarded  or  seeurad  ibr 
three  or  foure  moneths^  there  would  oome  ayde  enougjb ;  and  di?ers 
other  words  tending  to  the  puxpoeet  aforesaid^  which  thej  cumot  now 
remember* 

And  fiirtfaer,  all  of  them  lay,  that  diey  heard  the  laid  etrle  three 
times  mention  an  escape^  saying,  that  if  any  thing  had  been  done,  hia 
m^estie  might  safely  have  sent  for  him;  but  now  there  was  noduag 
to  be  thought  on  but  an  escape ;  and  heard  the  said  other  partie  teO« 
ing  his  lordships  that  the  outward  gates  were  now  as  surely  guarded 
as  those  within.  To  whom  the  said  earle  ssid^  the  easier  our  escape 
that  way^  pointing  to  the  east,  if  the  said  party  and  some  others 
should  obey  the  directions  of  die  said  earl :  But  what  those  were  they 
know  not ;  but  heard  the  said  party  answer,  they  would  do  any  thing 
iiis  lordship  should  command. 

Anne  Vtnsb. 
Anne  Baejmex* 

J^hiz,  E.  N.  NuTT. 

These  depositions  are  presented  as  they  were  published  by  the  par* 
liament,  along  with  "  the  declaration  or  remonstrance  of  the  lords  and 
oommons  in  parliament  assembled.  May  19,  164S.'*  I  have  taken 
them  from  Husband's  Collection,  16i3» 

InfL  preirious  declaration  present^  to  Charles  at  Newmarket,  th^ 
lords  and  commons,  in  st^^ing  their  causes  of  jealousy,  use  this  hm- 
jguage :  ''  The  manifold  attempts  to  proroke  your  mijestie*s  late  army, 
and  the  army  of  the  Scots,  and  to  raise  a  faction  in  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom:  That  those  who  hare  been  act^ 
ors  in  those  businesses  haye  had  their  dependence  and  encouragement 
from  the  court;  witnesse  the  treason  whereof  Master  Jermyn  snd 
otheira  st^nd  accused,  who  was  transported  beyond  sea  by  warrant 
under  your  nuyestie's  hand,  after  your  nu^ty  had  kid  a  strict  com- 
mand upon  all  yo«|r  servants  that  none  of  them  should  depart  the 
court*'  Id.  p.  ^8. 

To  this  Charles  answers  thus :  "  For  Master  Jermyp,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  wss  gone  from  Whitehall  before  we  recdved  the  desir^ 
of  both  houses  for  the  restr^t  of  our  servapts,  neither  returned  hee 
thither,  or  passed  orer  by  any  warrant  granted  by  us  after  that  time.'* 
Id.  p.  108.  The  warrant  the  reader  will  find  amongst  the  depositions 
Above,  in  p.  694-5. 

The  lords  and  commons  reply  thus :  "  We  doe  not  affirms  that  his 
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mivestie^ivafnnt  WW  gnnted  for  the  passage  of  Master  Je^  af-r 
ter  the  desifeef  both  bouses  for  restraint  of  his  serrants^  A«/ or/jp /Ao/ 
he  did  passe  over  after  thai  restraint  by  virtue  of  such  a  warrant.  We 
know  ihe  toarrani  hearts  date  the  day  befinre  our  desire,  yet  it  seemes 
strange  to  those  who  know  how  great  respect  and  power  Mr,  Jermine  had 
iu  court,  that  hee  should  begin  his  Journey  in  such  haste,  and  in  appareU 
so  unfit  for  travaille  as  a  black  sattin  suit  and  whUe  hoots,  if  going  away 
were  designed  the  day  before,'^  Id^  p.  200. 

These  depositions^  &c.  sufficiently  prove  the  d«n|;eroiiB  natoie  of 
the  oonspiraoy ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  witnesses  did  not,  in 
their  anxiety  to  save  their  credit  at  courts  give  quite  an  accurate  ac-^ 
count  of  the  particulars.  Had  their  depositions  been  HaUe  to  qnes-* 
tion  by  the  king,  he,  as  having  been  grossly  slandered,  had  a  direct 
interest  in  the  punishment  of  his  defamers,  and  ought  never  to  haver 
trusted  the  witnesses  more ;  yet  most  of  them  were  all  along  treated 
by  him  as  his  most  confidential  servants.  Legg  was  designated  honest 
WiU  L^gg.  The  object  of  the  king  was  to  screen  them  all  from  pun- 
ishment ;  and  when  he  found  his  expectations  of  acoomplishing  his 
purpose  so  far  frustrated  by  parliament,  he  vowed  vengeance  against 
that  assembly.  *'  I  hope,"  says  he,  in  an  apostyle  to  a  letter  from  Ni- 
cholas^ informing  him  of  the  apprehension,  &c.  of  Sir  John  Berkeley 
and  Capt  O'Xeale,  '*  I  hope  some  day  they  may  repent  their  seve« 
rities.**  Note.  The  letters  were  returned  with  these  apostyles  or  di- 
rections. Append,  to  Evelyn  s  Mem.  Correspondence  between  K. 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  £dward  Nicholas,  p.  26.  See  also  p.  7,  8, 9,  10, 
in  proof  of  his  extreme  desire  to  screen  the  individuals  implicated. 

Clarendon,  who  pretends  that  there  was  only  one  petition  ever  pre- 
pared, and  gives  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  copy  of  the  original,  in 
another  place  informs  us,  that  Chudleigh  **  being  then  a  very  young 
man,  and  of  a  stirring  spuit,  and  desirous  of  a  name,  had  expressed 
much  zeal  to  the  king's  service,  and  been  busy  in  indining  the  army 
to  engage  ax  such  petitions  and  undertakings  as  were  not  gracious  to  the 
parliament*  But,  when  that  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Goting,  as 
is  before  remembered,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
combination,  this  gentleman,  wrought  upon  by  hopes  or  fears,  in  his  ex- 
amination, said  much  that  was  disadvantageous  to  the  court,  and  there* 
tee  bringing  no  other  testimony  with  him  to  Oxford  but  of  his  own 
conscience,  he  received  nothing  like  countenance  there."  Ibid.  vol.  iii. 
p.  872.  What  Charles  and  his  advisers  expected  of  this  witness,  may 
be  inferred  firom  his  treatment  of  Ndrthumberhmd,  because  he  would 
noi  perjure  himself  to  save  Straffbrde,    Clarendon  eulogizes  the  gene- 
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oiilyofCliudki^'atttBpfir.  lb.  The  nMe  hbtoriin,  too,  in  after- 
w«d8  giriiig  an  tm&mt  of  Dunel  O'NeU,  who  hud  been  a  courtier 
vnry  eaily,  had  received  die  betl  education^  to  whidi  he  Jefoed  the 
mmi  kiMmiating  addrets,  and  had  a  competent  fortaae,  njh,  in  rda- 
tion  tothearmywpioCy  ''that  when  Uie  parliament  grew  too  imparious, 
ht  cnl«ed  Tciy  frankly  into  tluwe  new  derigna  which  were  oontritred 
at  cowt,  with  kmtiramspe^Hm  Ikuk  both  the  leaaon  and  die  we^t 
of  the  aflOur  required.  And  in  thia  eombination,  in  whidi  men  were 
iMat  ooiiC6n«d  te  thamaelvea,  and  to  reeefre  good  reoompenae  for  the 
adyenHirea  ikmf  made^  he  had  either  heoi  promlaed,  or  at  leaat  en- 
L  fay  the  qtietn  to  hope  to  be  made  groom  of  the  bedehamber, 
I  a  vacancy  liumld  happen."  Vol.  iv*  p.  610-11.  la  not  thia  a 
fiiUadmiaHonof  wliatheebewhereaoconfidendy  deniea?  See  dbo 
flnpplament  to  State  Fapera^  ofaatacter  of  Sir  John  Berkeley  (csBed 
Bardey  in  the  depeaitiena,)  ToL  iii.  p.  74. 

Thafbilawjng  paaMga  (Sam  Ckrendon'a  Life  by  himaeif,  which  ia 
Mfeired  to  by  uai  may  properly  be  given  here.  <^  After  die  king 
aame  to  OxjKnd  with  hia  army,  hie  miyeaty  one  day  apeaking  wfdi  the 
Lord  Falkland  very  graciouily  eonoeming  Mr.  Hyde,  aaid  he  had 
aueh  a  peooliar  atyle,  dut  he  wM.  know  any  thing  written  by  hnn 
if  it  were  brought  to  him  by  a  etranger,  amongat  a  multitude  of  writ- 
inga  by  other  men.  The  Lord  FaUdand  anawered,  he  doubted  hia 
Hugeaty  oonld  hardly  do  that,  becouae  he  himaelf,  who  had  ao  long 
eonverBation  and  friendAip  with  him,  waa  often  deeeiTed>  and  often 
met  with  diinga  written  by  him,  of  which  he  could  never  have  ana- 
pected  him,  upon  the  variety  of  argumenta.  To  which  die  king  repli- 
ed, he  would  lay  him  an  angtl,  that,  let  the  argument  be  what  it  woidd, 
he  ahould  never  bring  him'  a  dieet  of  paper  (for  he  would  not  under* 
take  to  judgeof  leas)  of  hia  writing,  but  he  woidd  diacover  it  to  be  his. 
The  Lord  FalkMd  ieid  him  it  ahoidd  be  a  wager;  but  neidier  die 
one  nor  the  odier  ever  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Hyde.  Some  days  after, 
die  Lord  Folkhmd  brought  aeveral  packeta,  whidi  he  had  then  re- 
oeivdlAom  London,  to  theking,  before  he  had  opened  diem,  as  he 
uaedtodo;  and  after  he  had  read  hii  aeveral  lettera  of  intdMgence, 
he  took  out  «he  printa  of  diumak,  and  speeches,  and  the  like,  whidi 
were  every  <day  printed  at  London,  and  as  oonatandy  sent  to  Oxford : 
And  amongst  the  rest,  diere  were  two  speeches,  die  one  made  by  die 
Lord  Pembroke  for  an  accommodation,  and  the  odier  by  the  Loid 
Brooke  against  it,  and  f<»*.die  carrying  on  the  war  with  more  vigour, 
and  utterly  to  root  out  the  courtiers,  wliicfa  vrere  the  kiiigf'a  party.— 
The  king  was  very  much  pleased  with  feeding  the  speedies,  and  aaid 
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he  did  not  think  that  Pembroke  could  speak  so  long  together^  though 
every  word  he  said  was  so  much  his  own^  that  nobody  else  could  make 
it  And  so,  after  he  had  pleased  himself  with  readmg  the  speechea 
oyer  again,  and  then  passed  to  other  papers,  the  Lord  Falkland  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  (for  there  were  other  persona  by,)  deaiiing  him  be 
would  pay  him  the  angel,  which  his  majesty  in  the  instant  apprdiendi 
ing,  blushed,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gate  him  an  angtl, 
saying,  he  had  nerer  paid  a  wager  more  willingly:  And  was  very 
merry  upon  it,  and  would  often  call  upon  Mr.  Hyde  for  a  speech  or  a 
letter,  which  he  very  often  prepared  upon  several  occasions ;  and  the 
king  always  commanded  them  to  be  printed.  And  he  was  often  wont 
to  say,  many  years  after,  that  he  would  be  very  glad  he  could  make  a 
collection  of  all  those  papers  which  he  had  written  occasionally  at  that 
time,  which  he  could  never  do,  though  he  got  many  of  them."— Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  69,  70.  136,  187. 

Surely  such  an  individual  ought  to  be  r^;arded  as  a  very  suspidoua 
authority  for  statements  in  a  history  which  he  undertook,  as  himself 
informs  us,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  king, ''  and  fir  his  mndiea^ion." 
Hist  vol.  iv.  p.  627.  See  also  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  103—208.  But  his  nu- 
merous contradictions,  and  palpable  mis-statements,  which  we  expose 
throughout  our  work,  set  his  veracity  as  an  historian  at  rest 

Madam  de  Motteville,  who  informs  us  that  she  had  her  informa* 
tion  fhnn  the  queen  herself,  (Tome  i.  p.  251.)  gives  an  account  of 
the  army-^plot,  as  having  been  carried  on  at  the  desire  of  the  long  and 
qfueen,  and  been  meritorious  in  itself.  Id.  p.  252,  et  »eq.  She  justly 
ascribes  the  disdoaure  by  Goring  to  his  disappointment  in  the  com- 
mand. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THIBD. 
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